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BDWARD  BAINn  AND  MMS,  PKIIITRaS,  LSESS. 


TO   THE   MERCHANTS,  MATTUFACTURERS. 
WOOL     MERCHANTS, 

AND  OTHERS  INTERESTED  IN  THE  WOOLLEN  AND  WORSTED 
MANtlFACTUEES. 


The  cbief  part  of  this  work  was  compiled  solely  aa 
a  record,   to  be  deposited   in  manuscript  in  two  or 
three  public  libraries ;  but,  having  been  requested,  in 
a  manner  I  could  not  refuse,  to  g'ive  it  publicity,  it  iffi  I 
sent  to  make  its  way  in  tho  world. 

In  a  book  of  reference,  intended  to  be  useful  to  you-*  I 
and  to  your  successors,  it  became  important  to  omit^ ' 
nothing'  which  might  be  hereafter  required ;  but,  by 
thus  dwelling-  upon  details,  it  is  obvious  that  the  book 
becomes  less  interesting'  to  the  general  reader.  I 
have,  however,  thought  it  right  to  run  tliis  risk  ;  and 
in  order  to  make  it  more  acceptable,  other  matter  has  | 
been  introduced. 

In  carrying  out  the  object  in  view,  I  have  met  with 
tlie  kindest  and  most  liberal  assistance :  the  names  of 
some  friends,  to  whom  I  am  indebted,  arc  mentioned 
in  the  preface  j  but,  in  the  farther  prosecution  of  this 
publication,  it  became  necessary  to  obtain  more  general 
information. 

Desirous  of  making  large  extracts  from  that  very  j 
able  work,  "  Youatt  on  Sheep,  their  Breeds,  Manage- 
ment, and  Diseases,"'  I  requested  permission  for  that 
purpose,  from  the  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the 
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Diffusion  of  Useful  JCnowledge,  who,  with  a  liberality 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  great  and  praiseworthy 
objects  of  that  valuable  and  useful  institution,  left  the 
book  in  my  hands  to  be  used  in  any  way  I  might  think 
proper,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  I  have  availed  myself 
largely  of  their  kindness. 

Observing  a  very  excellent  and  concise  article  on 
the  Woollen  and  Worsted  Manufactures  in  the  volume 
of  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
published  last  September — a  work  which,  in  the  extent 
and  practical  value  of  its  information  on  all  subjects,  is 
certainly  the  first  of  its  class — I  applied  to  Messrs. 
Adam  and  Charles  Black,  of  Edinburgh,  for  permis- 
sion to  avail  myself  of  information  therein  given,  and 
which  was  responded  to  in  the  most  liberal  manner. 

Considerable  interest  having  lately  existed  respect- 
ing the  production  of  sheep's  wool  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  particularly  in  the,  at  present,  most  distracted 
and  unhappy  districts  of  Cabool  and  the  Himalayan 
Mountains,  I  applied  for  information  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Sir  Alexander  Johnstone,  Chairman  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Literature :  by  him  I  was 
most  kindly  referred  to  an  able  work  on  the  "  Pro- 
ductive Resources  of  India,'**  by  Dr.  Royle,  who  has 
allowed  me  to  make  extracts ;  and  I  was  also  permitted 
to  have  access  to  the  Library  and  Museum  of  that 
Institution,  to  see  the  communications  made  by  the 
much  lamented  and  highly  talented  Sir  Alexander 
Bumes,  who  has  so  lately  fallen  a  victim  to  treachery, 
and  alno  the  works  of  Marco  Polo,  Moorcroft,  and 
others. 

*  Fubluhod  by  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co^  1640. 
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I  have  besides  received  much  new  and  valuable 
information  on  tbis  subject  from  Major  Kennedy,  for- 
merly political  ag-ent  in  tbe  countrj-  of  the  Himalaya, 
and  from  George  William  Traill,  Esq.,  who  resided 
there  many  years,  and  whose  communications  will  be 
read  with  great  interest ;  and  I  am  greatly  indebted 
to  Thos.  Southey,  Esq.,  for  his  reports  on  the  qualitiea 
of  East  India  and  other  wools. 

To  William  Walton,  Esq.  and  William  Danson,  Esq. 
I  am  obliged  for  information  respecting  the  Alpaca, 
and  for  being  permitted  to  insert  the  portrait  of  that 
beautiful  animal  which  was  in  Mr.  Walton's  work." 

With  respect  to  Anglo-merino  sheep,  I  have  been 
favoured  with  a  letter  addressed  by  Lord  Western  to 
Earl  Spencer,  and  I  have  been  also  honoured  with  a, 
letter  addressed  to  me  by  Lord  Western,+  whose  great 
and  unwearied  exertions  to  improve  that  breed  of 
sheep,  rendering  the  wool  adapted  for  the  fine  worsted 
trade,  and  the  carcase  more  valuable,  are  so  well 
known ;  and  I  am  indebted  to  his  Lordship  for  the 
beautiful  engravings  of  a  group  of  his  Anglo-merino 
sheep  and  his  Anglo-merino  horned  ram. 

For  statistical  information,  and  the  means  of  com- 
pleting the  tables  in  the  Appendix,  I  am  obliged  to 
G.  R.  Porter,  Esq.,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  whose 
labours  and  works  in  that  department  are  so  well 
known  and  so  highly  appreciated  ;  and  upon  the  same 
subject  I  have  derived  information  from  Jehnger  C. 
Symons,  Esq. 

Valuable  communications  have  been  also  made  to 
me  by  several  relations  and  kind  friends. 

•  Publtsbt'd  bj  Meiera.  Smitb,  Elder  Bud  Co. 
■i  Pabliahed  by  Meetrt.  H'ldgvay,  sad  Smith,  Eldrr  and  Co. 
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In  making  these  acknowledgments,  it  would  be 
unjust  to  omit  my  obligations  to  Edward  Baines,  Jun. 
Esq.,  not  only  for  the  extracts  he  has  allowed  me  to 
make  from  his  History  of  the  Cotton  Trade,*  and 
other  information,  but  for  the  care  and  attention  he 
has  bestowed  on  the  printing  of  this  Work,  thereby 
saying  me  immense  labour. 

The  plates  will,  I  hope,  be  regarded  as  interesting. 
The  engravings  of  Mr.  Chamberlayn's  prize  New 
Leicester  sheep,  and  Mr.  Grantham's  prize  South 
Down  sheep,  were  furnished  by  the  Proprietor  of  the 
Agricultural  Magazine  ;  and  the  taste  and  execution 
of  Mr.  Giles  (so  well  known  for  his  paintings  of 
animals),  in  the  groups  of  Asiatic  and  African  sheep, 
and  Mr.  Webb's  prize  South  Down  sheep,  which  form 
the  frontispieces  to  these  volumes,  cannot  fail  to  be 
much  admired. 

During  the  progress  of  this  work,  in  common  with 
yourselves,  I  have  to  lament  the  decease  of  two  indi- 
viduals most  highly  and  most  deservedly  valued,  who 
were  almost  identified  with  the  woollen  and  worsted 
manufactures.  My  very  respected  friend,  Benjamin 
Gott,  Esq.  was  indeed,  as  is  stated  in  this  compilation, 
the  chief  introducer  of  the  woollen  branch  in  its  ex- 
tended and  improved  state  into  Yorkshire,  and  upon 
all  occasions  took  a  prominent,  active,  and  most  useful 
part  in  maintaining  its  interests. 

The  other  loss  is  the  deeply  lamented  Earl  of 
Harewood,  who  for  half  a  century  was  your  steady, 
ardent,  and  persevering  advocate  in  Parliament,  and 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  that  time  Representative 
of  Yorkshire  in  the  House  of  Commons.   His  lordship 

*  Published  by  Fisher,  Son,  and  Jackson. 


was  j)erfectly  conversant  with  every  subject  connected  ■ 
with  the  woollen  and  worsted  manufactures,  always 
accessible  to  you,  and  on  every  occasion  unwearied 
in  his  attention.  liis  lordship  read  the  manuscript 
copy  of  this  work,  and  strongly  exj)reBsed  his  desire 
to  have  it  published. 

I  have  now  only  to  repeat  my  obligations  to  you  for 
the  many  favours  you  have  conferred  upon  me,  and 
my  most  anxious  hope  for  your  future  prosperity 
and  the  extension  of  your  trade ;  trusting*  that  such 
measures  may  be  adopted  by  Government  as  will  re- 
peal, or  reduce  to  a  nominal  rate,  the  taxes  which 
still  remain  on  the  raw  materials  and  articles  used  in 
your  manufacture,  and  remove  the  shackles  and  re- 
strictions weighing  upon  you, — placing  you  as  much 
as  possible  upon  an  equal  footing  with  your  foreign 
competitors  ;  and  if  that  be  done— looking  to  the 
immense  and  extending  fields  for  the  production  of 
the  raw  material,  and  the  still  more  extending  though 
distant  markets  open,  and  which  may  be  opened,  for 
your  fabrics — there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  capital 
and  enterprise  of  the  merchant  and  manufacturer,  and, 
above  all,  the  indefatigable  and  patient  industry  of 
the  working  classes,  will  be  crowned  with  success,  and 
your  dense  population,  relieved  from  the  severe  dis- 
tress and  privation  under  which  they  are  now  labour- 
ing, will  be  restored  to  full  employment  and  happiness. 
Trusting  that  these  most  desirable  results  are  not  far 
distant,  I  remain,  with  the  greatest  respect, 

Your  obliged  and  faithful  Servant, 

JAMES   BLSCHOFF. 

ili(;liliury  Terrace, 

Marth,  IJt-11'. 
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PREFACE. 


This  book  being  professedly  and  virtually  a  compilation 
from  various  works,  it  may  not  be  thought  inappropriate  or 
out  of  character  to  commence,  even  the  preface,  with  the 
following  anecdote,  extracted  from  the  autobiography  of 
Hogg  :— 

^^  For  more  than  a  month,  my  head  has  been  fully  tenanted 
by  ideas,  which,  though  strictly  pastoral  and  rural,  were 
neither  literary  nor  poetical.  Long  sheep  and  short  sheep, 
and  tups  and  gimmers,  and  hogs  and  dinmonts,  have  made  a 
perfect  sheepfold  of  my  understanding,  which  is  hardly  yet 
cleared  of  them."  To  which  the  following  note  is  added : — 
Describing  his  meeting  with  Scott  (Sir  Walter  Scott,) 
in  the  summer  of  1801,  James  Hogg  says,  ^^  during  the 
sociality  of  the  evening,  the  discourse  ran  very  much  on  the 
different  breeds  of  sheep.  That  curse  of  the  community  of 
the  Ettrick  Forest,  the  original  black-faced  forest  breed, 
being  always  called  the  short  sheep,  and  the  Cheviot  breed, 
the  long  sheep, — the  dispute  at  that  period  ran  very  high, 
about  the  practicable  profits  of  each.  Mr.  Scott,  who  had 
come  into  that  remote  district  to  preserve  what  fragments 
remained  of  its  legendary  lore,  was  rather  bored  with  ever- 
lasting questions  of  the  long  and  the  short  sheep ;  so  at 
length,  putting  on  his  most  serious  calculating  face,  he  turned 
to  Mr.  Walter  Bryden,  and  said,  ^  I  am  rather  at  a  loss 
regarding  the  merits  of  this  very  important  question.     How 
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long  must  a  sheep  actually  measure  to  come  under  the  deno« 
mination  of  long  sheep?'  Mr.  Bryden,  who,  in  the  simpli- 
city of  his  heart,  neither  felt  the  quiz  nor  the  reproof,  fell 
to  answer  with  great  sincerity.  ^  It's  the  woo,  (wool)  Sir ; 
i'ts  the  woo  that  makes  the  difference,  the  lang  sheep  hae  the 
short  woo,  and  the  short  sheep  hae  the  lang  thing,  and  these 
are  just  kind  of  names  we  ge'e  them,  like.  Mr.  Scott  could 
not  preserve  his  countenance  of  strict  calculation,  it  went 
gradually  away,  and  a  hearty  horse-laugh  followed." 

It  will  he  a  very  natural  question  from  any  one  who  sees 
this  compilation.  What  object  could  be  attained,  adequate  to 
the  devotion  of  so  much  time  and  labour  to  a  work,  not 
meant  for  publication,  and  which,  when  finished,  though 
written  with  a  manifold  writer,  must  be  confined  to  five  copies 
only  ?  My  answer  is,  that  I  can  go  much  farther  than  even 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  During  a  pretty  long  life,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  wool  and  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture. Bom  and  brought  up  at  Leeds,  that  great  mart  of 
the  wool  and  woollen  trades,  my  early  mercantile  pursuits 
were  devoted  to  them;  I  took  a  lively  interest  in  every 
measure  likely  to  affect  them ;  and  whenever  questions 
were  agitated,  I  took  part  respecting  them.  I  was  in 
early  life  imbued  with  the  opinions  which  attached  to 
almost  everv  one  then  connected  with  the  woollen  trade ;  I 
considered  the  restrictions  which  had  been  almost  for  ages 
imposed  on  the  exportation  of  British  wool  of  vital  import- 
ance; and  when  a  tax  on  the  importation  of  foreign  wool 
was  recommended,  and  it  was  suggested  by  the  late  Earl  of 
Liverpool,  then  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  that  it  would  be 
only  an  act  of  common  justice  to  the  wool  growers,  if  this 
market  continued  open  for  the  sale  of  foreign  wool,  to  give 
them  the  power  of  sending  their  produce  to  the  best  market 
they  could  find, — I  well  remember  his  lordship's  reply  to  the 
remark  of  one  of  the  manufacturers,  that  the  prosperity  of 
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the  woollen  as  well  as  the  worsted  manufacture,  depended 
upon  keeping  our  wool  at  home,  and  the  lawg  then  in  exist- 
ence:— "  May  not  those  trades  have  prospered,  and  perhaps 
existed,  in  despite  and  not  in  consequence  of  those  laws  ?" 
The  justness  of  that  observation  will  be  apparent  in  this 
compiLition.  In  the  year  1819,  when  the  present  Lord 
Bexley,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  proposed  in  his 
budget  a  tax  of  sixpence  per  lb.  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
wool,  I  made  every  exertion  in  my  humble  sphere  to  prevent 
that  most  injurious  measure;  and  when  by  the  power  of  the 
landed  aristocracy  in  Parliament  that  tax  was  laid,  I  ceased 
not  my  endeavours  to  obtain  its  repeal  till  that  object  was 
accomplished ;  and  when  a  similar  measure  was  in  contem- 
plation in  1828,  and  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  wool  and  woollen  trades,  I 
again  took  an  active  part,  and  might  say,  in  the  words  of 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  "  the  subject  had  almost  made  a  per- 
fect sheepfold  of  my  understanding,"  and  my  friends,  like  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  "  were  bored  with  the  everlasting  questions  of 
long  and  short  sheep." 

My  exertions,  poor  as  they  were,  hate  been,  however,  too 
highly  appreciated,  and  far  too  liberally  rewarded,  having 
repeatedly  received  votes  of  thanks  from  public  meetings 
held  in  London,  and  in  the  manufacturing  districts, — having 
been  presented  in  1820,  and  also  in  1828,  with  valuable  pieces 
of  plate,  from  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  woolstaplers, 
and  others,  of  Leeds  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  having 
received  similar  tokens  from  the  trustees  of  each  of  the 
Cloth-halls  at  Leeds,  as  well  as  a  very  liberal  and  gratify- 
ing mark  of  attention  from  the  committee  of  the  wool  and 
woollen  trades  in  London.  And  when,  from  the  infirmities 
of  age,  my  excellent  and  most  respected  friend,  the  late  John 
Maitland,  Esq.,  who  for  half  a  century  was  chairman  of  the 
wool  and  woollen  trades,  and  for  many  years  their  able  and 
unwearied  advocate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  unable 
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to  fulfil  his  important  duties,  I  was  unanimously  chosen  his 
successor  as  chairman  of  the  trades.  Surely  I  have  said 
enough  to  justify  me  in  the  labour  I  have  given  to  the  worL 
If  no  other  motive  than  gratitude  weighed  upon  my  mind,  it 
became  my  duty  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  place  on 
record  the  various  subjects  and  measures  which  have  been 
discussed  relating  to  these  trades,  so  that  they  may  be  refer- 
red to,  together  with  Smith's  Memoirs  of  Wool,  in  case  such 
questions  should  be  again  agitated. 

In  pursuing  my  object,  I  have  possessed  some  advantages 
which  few,  if  any  others,  could  avail  themselves  of.  I  have 
had  access  to  documents  written  by  gentlemen,  with  whose 
families  I  am  nearly  connected,  who  were  deputed  from 
Yorkshire  to  give  evidence  before  Parliament  respecting  the 
woollen  trade,  viz.,  the  late  David  Stansfeld,  Esq.,  of  Hope, 
near  Halifax,  in  1752,  and  the  late  Thos.  Wolrich,  Esq.,  of 
Armley  House,  near  Leeds,  in  1774;  the  latter  of  whom 
had  commenced  a  compilation  upon  this  very  subject,  with 
much  local  detail  as  to  the  state  of  the  woollen  manufacture 
in  Yorkshire,  in  his  time.  And  while  thus  bent  upon  follow- 
ing my  duty  as  well  as  my  inclination,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
make  myself  master  of  this  topic,  and  to  acquire  information 
wherever  it  could  be  found ;  and  I  have  met  with  several  who 
have  most  kindly  rendered  me  every  assistance  in  their  power; 
amongst  them,  I  am  particularly  indebted  to  my  old  and 
highly  valued  friend,  Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  M.P.,  who, 
independent  of  his  local  information,  spared  no  exertions  or 
trouble  in  obtaining  such  returns  and  accounts  which,  as 
Member  of  Parliament,  he  possessed ;  and  I  am  also  much 
obliged  to  John  Macgregor,  Esq.,  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
for  information  in  his  department;  to  Thomas  Cook,  Esq., 
of  Crownest,  near  Dewsbury;  to  John  Varley,  Esq.,  of 
Stanningley,  near  Leeds,  who  have  kindly  given  me  much  in- 
formation ;  to  Thos.  Southey,  Esq. ;  and  to  Daniel  Hazard, 
Esq.,  London,  for  the  pains  they  have  taken  to  procure  it. 


The  subject  of  sheep  is  coeval  with  the  records  of  the 
very  earliest  times.  Smith  commenced  his  Memoirs  of  Wool 
with  the  extract  from  the  book  of  Genesis,  "  Abel  was  a 
keeper  of  sheep,"  and  concentrated  in  two  volumes  quarto, 
(his  tirst  edition  being  in  two  volumes  octavo,)  all  the  inform- 
ation given  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  respecting  wool 
and  woollen  fabrics,  as  well  as  the  legislative  enactments,  and 
abstracts  from  various  writers  to  about  the  year  1740.* 

The  wool  and  woollen  trades  were  considered  so  import- 
ant, that  measures  were  constantly  adopted  by  the  legislature, 
frequently  at  the  instigation  of  interested  persons,  avowedly, 
though  not  always  really,  for  their  advancement  and  protec- 
tion. The  late  Mr.  Huskisson,  one  of  the  moat  able  and  most 
intelligent  statesmen  ever  known  in  this  or  any  other  country, 
and  to  whom  the  British  merchant  and  manufacturer  in 
every  branch  of  our  varied  and  extensive  national  industry 
are  deeply  indebted,  said  in  his  excellent  speech  on  moving 
for  modifications  and  reduction  of  duties  on  raw  materials 
and  restrictions  on  trade,  and  after  speaking  of  the  cotton 
trade,  the  great  prosperity  of  which  he  attributed  in  some 
measure  to  less  interference  of  legislation : — "  I  proceed  next 
to  the  great  staple  of  the  country,  I  mean  the  woollen  manu- 
facture. This  is  the  oldest  staple,  and  its  manufacturers 
have  been  favoured  and  fondled  and  cherished  to  a  peculiar 
degree ;  they  are  a  sort  of  favourite  children  with  the  legis- 
lature. Like  other  favourite  children,  too,  they  have  been 
spoiled  by  being  petted  and  favoured.  The  cotton  manu- 
fiicture,  as  a  younger  child,  having  been  in  some  degree  left 
to  itself,  has  thriven  more,  and  acquired  a  more  vigorous 
constitution.  If  I  could  show  what  laws  were  made  and 
maint^ed  for  centuries,  to  protect  our  woollen  manufac- 
tures, I  should  fully  satisfy  the  Committee  of  the  extent  to 
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which  this  mischievous  policy  was  carried :  I  wish  indeed 
there  were  means  of  making  the  exposure  of  the  law,  because 
without  it,  posterity  will  never  be  satisfied  of  the  extent  of  the 
evil  which  such  legislation  creates.  Within  my  memory, 
more  than  one  hundred  statutes  for  the  protection  of  this 
branch  have  been  repealed ;  all  who  dealt  in  the  manufacture 
were  obliged  to  attend  to  the  most  minute  legislative  regula- 
tions. Some  statutes  regulated  the  clipping  of  the  sheep, 
some  the  packing  of  wool,  some  the  mode  of  transferring  it 
from  one  place  to  another, — all  violations  were  subject  to 
penalties,  some  to  felony :  this  was  most  injurious  to  the 
manufacturer :  most  of  these  laws  are  since  swept  away." 

Well  might  Mr.  Huskisson  speak  of  legislative  interference. 
In  the  year  1792  an  abstract  was  published  "  of  laws  relating 
to  the  growers  of  wool,  and  to  the  manufacturers  of,  and  deal- 
ers in  all  sorts  of  woollen  commodities,"  and  that  abstract 
enumerates  and  gives  the  titles  of  three  hundred  and  eleven 
laws  on  those  subjects,  then  on  the  statute  book !  Well  might 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool  say  the  woollen  manufacture  may  have 
prospered  or  existed  in  despite  of  restrictions  I  Well  might  he 
and  such  men  as  Mr.  Huskisson  see  the  good  policy  of  sweep- 
ing away  from  the  statute-book  laws  made  in  the  infancy  of 
the  manufacture, — some  most  useful  at  that  time,  but  many 
passed  for  private  and  temporary  interests,  for  the  supposed 
protection  of  one  class  against  the  rights  of  other  classes,  and 
which  were  frequently  injurious  to  both,  shackling  them,  and 
producing  never-ceasing  jealousy  and  warfare  I  And  well  may 
the  successors  to  those  statesmen  see  the  advantages  which 
have  resulted  from  their  most  difficult  and  persevering  exertions 
to  remove  prejudices  and  restrictions,  and  to  give  frill  scope 
to  national  industry,  whether  employed  in  agriculture,  com- 
merce, or  manufactures, — bringing  comfort,  support,  and 
peace,  to  our  dense  population !  Much  has  been  done,  but 
very  much  more  is  still   required, — not  to  be  carried  out 


suddenly  or  rashly,  so  aa  to  injure  those  who  have  so  long 
existed  in  an  artificial  state,  but  step  by  step,  with  cautiou 
and  deliberation,  that  each  may  sec  the  beneficial  conse- 
quences which  would  result  from  change,  and  be  prepared  to 
meet  their  altered  situation.  The  evidence  given  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Import  Duties 
must  open  the  eyes  of  ail  as  to  the  pernicious  consequences, 
as  well  as  respects  the  public  revenue  as  commercial  enter- 
prise, of  miscalled  protecting  duties  upon  almost  every  branch 
of  our  national  industry:  and  looking  to  the  relief  which  has 
been  given  by  Mr.  Huskisson's  policy  to  the  woollen  and 
silk  manufactures,  there  is  every  inducement  to  extend  it  to 
every  other.  That  Committee  has  indeed  elicited  most 
valuable  information ;  but  I  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
they  did  not  go  far  enough.  They  have  indeed  shown  the 
injury  to  our  own  country ;  but  if  they  had  inquired  into 
others,  and  looked  into  official  documents,  it  would  have  been 
seen  that  what  has  been  so  injurious  to  us  has  been  a  bonus 
to  foreigners.  I  have  endeavoured  in  this  work  to  show  the 
increase  of  the  wool  and  the  woollen  trade  in  Prussia  i 
similar  details  with  respect  to  the  cotton,  iron,  and  other 
manufactures,  would  have  been  foreign  to  the  object  of  this 
compilation,  but  would  have  shown  similar  results. 

In  making  the  following  compilation,  I  have  been  ^ieved 
to  find  the  pernicious  consequence  of  legislative  interference 
I  manufacture  and  commerce,  and  the  extreme  danger  of 
giving  power  to  make  laws  to  any  class  or  profession,  upon 
questions  in  which  they  are  themselves  personally  interested: 
the  jealousy  and  prejudices  of  manufacturers  are  no  less 
conspicuous  than  those  of  agriculturists.    Look  to  the  mea< 

Isures  which  were  adopted  with  regard  to  Ireland  ;  her 
agricultural  resources  were  checked  and  paralyzed  by  laws, 
originating  in  the  fears  and  jealousy  of  England,  to  pre- 
vent the  exportation   from   Ireland  of  her  corn,  her  wool, 
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her  cattle,  her  manufactures.  The  feelmgs  of  the  Irish  may 
be  best  ascertained  from  the  writings  of  the  day  ;  the  motto 
of  one  of  the  books,  "  Observations  on  the  Present  State  of 
Ireland,  particularly  with  relation  to  the  Woollen  Manufac- 
ture," printed  in  1731,  has  the  well  known  line  of  Virgil  for 
its  motto, 

"  Tlmeo  Daxiaos  et  dona  ferentes ;" 

and  which  is  rendered  as  follows : 

«  I  dread  an  Englishman,  even  when  he  does  me  a  kindness.'* 

And  the  following  is  extracted  from  the  work : — 

**  It  is  extremely  severe  to  hinder  them  (the  Irish)  not 
only  from  exporting  their  manufactures,  but  from  sending 
abroad  the  wool ;  they  (the  English)  suffer  them  to  export 
it  nowhere  but  to  England,  where  they  set  a  duty  upon  it, 
which  amounts  almost  to  a  prohibition.  It  was  certainly  a 
notion  of  those  times,  that  the  Irish  were  a  different  species 
of  animals  from  other  men,  and  their  stomachs  were  formed 
to  digest  their  Wool" 

Happily  those  times  have  gone  by;  the  value  of  Ireland  is 
known  and  appreciated,  and  will  be  increased  by  placing  her 
upon  the  same  footing  as  England,  assimilating  the  laws  and 
customs,  making  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  differ  in  name 
only,  but  one  in  government,  uniting  the  people  of  both  in 
the  ties  of  brotherhood,  interested  in  and  anxious  to  promote 
the  good  of  the  whole. 

In  giving  particulars  of  the  evidence  before  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1828,  I  have  classed  under  each 
head,  as  defined  by  the  Committee,  all  the  information  elicited 
upon  either  side  of  the  question,  so  that  the  whole  is  brought 
into  one  focus  on  each  subject. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  volume  I  have  inserted  statistical 
tables  relating  to  wool  and  woollens,  tracing  them  and  their 
extent  for  the  last  century.  I  have  also,  from  tables,  endea- 
voured to  show  the  rapid  increase  in  the  growth  of  wool, 
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not  only  in  this  country  from  the  altered  husbandry,  but  in 
Germany,  Prussia,  Australia,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
indeed  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  It  was  formerly  said  that 
the  woollen  manufacture  must  always  be  much  limited  in 
extent,  in  consequence  of  the  limited  production  of  wool; 
but  looking  to  the  vast  range  now  open  to  sheep  pasturage,  I 
can  conceive  no  bounds  to  its  increase.  I  know  not  why  it 
should  be  less  abundant  than  cotton ;  and,  the  shackles  once 
removed  from  national  industry,  and  full  scope  and  freedom 
given  to  it,  the  fondled  and  petted  child  of  former  days  may 
recover  from  its  enervating  indulgence,  burst  from  its  leading 
strings,  and  again  vie  with  and  equal  its  younger,  but  now 
more  vigorous  brother,  both  in  extent  and  usefulness,  making 
the  Woollen  Manufacture  again  the  great  staple  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

JAMES  BISCHOFF. 
Highbury  Terrace ^  1841. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

ON  ANCIENT   MANUFACTURES  AND    COMMEHCE. 

Earlitnt  mention  of  Wool— Escliegt  Manu^ture— Earliest  Clulhing— CosU  of 

Skin,  Tunic,  Simli Wtrp  and  Woof. — Woollen  and  Linen  Manufacture. 

Advance  in   Manuhdures  and  Aria — Tents  of  Goal*'  Hair. — Varietj  of 

Colour. — Dyeing :  the  words  "  of  blue,  and  of  purple,  and  of  scarlet,"  meui 
Woolteni  of  these  Coloun — The  Breed  of  Sbeep— llie  fal-tailed  Sheep, 
deicription  of— Dean  Prideaui's  Account  of  (he  trade  of  Tyre— Ancient 
Commeree  of  ihe  East — the  Trade  of  Kings  Darid  and  SolomoD  with 
OphirandTarahishi  (he  immense  wealth  denied  from  Ihem — The  History  of 

the    Trade   lo   the   present   Time— Palmyra,    its    Trade Silk— Professor 

Millar's  Account  of  ihe  Trade  of  the  Continent,  and  the  Introduction  and 
EstBbllshmcDt  of  the  Woollen  Manufacture  in  Great  Britain. 

Asa  proper  introduction  to  thU  work,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  trace  the  earliest  mention  of  wool  and  woollens,  as  well  as 
other  manufactures,  and  their  comiection  vith  ancient  com- 
merce ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  compiler  will  extract  various 
passages  from  Scripture,  from  Prideaux's  Connection  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  and  from  Millar's  Historical  View 
of  the  English  Government,  which  will  bring  their  history 
to  the  period  when  Smith's  Memoir  of  Wool  was  written. 

In  order  to  explain  the  various  texts  in  Scripture,  the 
compiler  consulted  Professor  Burwitz,  one  of  the  most 
learned  men,  and  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  Hebrew 
scholars  of  the  present  age,  who  has  most  kindly,  at  that 
request,  given  much  information ;  and  considerable  light  has 
also  been  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  Mr.  Charles  Fellows's 
recent  discoveries  in  Lycia,  and  from  information  which  he 
has  also  kindly  communicated. 

With  respect  to  manufactures,   Professor  Hurwitz  writes  : 
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"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  manufactures  and  the  arts 
must  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection  at  the  time 
wlicn  Moses  wrote ;  and  that  many  of  them  were  known  long 
iKjfore  that  period,  we  have  the  evidence  of  Scripture.  It  is 
true  that  inventions  were  at  first  few,  and  their  progress  very 
slow,  but  they  were  suited  to  the  then  condition  and  circum- 
stances of  man,  as  is  evident  even  in  the  art  of  clothing. 
I'laced  in  the  salubrious  and  mild  air  of  paradise,  our  first 
parents  could  hardly  want  any  other  covering  than  what 
cliKJcncy  recjuired.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  first  and 
only  article  of  dress  was  the  n"iun  chagora^  the  belt  (not 
apronM,  as  in  the  established  version).  The  materials  of 
which  it  was  made  were  fig  leaves ;  (Gen.  iii.  7.)  the  same 
tree  that  afforded  them  food  and  shelter,  furnished  them 
likewiife  with  materials  for  covering  their  bodies.  But  when 
in  c^insequcnco  of  their  transgressions  they  were  to  be  ejected 
from  their  blissful  abode,  and  forced  to  dwell  in  less  favour- 
able regions,  a  more  substantial  covering  became  necessary, 
tlieir  merciful  Creator  made  them  (i.  e.  inspired  them  with 
the  thoughts  of  making  for  themselves)  ni}^  rw^ro  coats  of 
skins.  (Gen.  iii.  21.)  The  original  word  is  nJilD  c'tlumethy 
whence  the  Greek  x^tiw  the  tunic,  a  close  garment  that  was 
usually  worn  next  the  skin,  it  reached  to  the  knees,  and  had 
sleeves  (in  after  times  it  was  made  either  of  wool  or  linen.) 
After  man  had  subdued  the  sheep  ( Hebrew  tt;3D  caves  from  tt^aa 
to  subdue)  and  learned  how  to  make  use  of  its  wool,  we  find 
a  new  article  of  dress,  namely  the  rhiyv  simian  an  upper 
garment :  it  consisted  of  a  piece  of  cloth  about  six  yards  long 
and  two  or  three  wide,  in  shape  not  unlike  our  blankets. 
This  will  explain  Gen  ix.  23,  *  And  Shem  and  Japheth  took 
a  garment,  and  laid  it  upon  both  their  shoulders,  and  went 
backward  and  covered  the  nakedness  of  their  father.'  It 
served  as  a  dress  by  day,  as  a  bed  by  night,  (Exod.  xxiL  26,) 
*  If  thou  at  all  take  thy  neighbour's  raiment  to  pledge,  thou 
shalt  deliver  it  unto  him  by  that  the  sun  goeth  down ;  for  that 
is  his  covering  only;  it  is  his  raiment  for  his  skin:  wherein 
shall  he  sleep  ?'  And  sometimes  burdens  were  carried  in  it, 
(Exod.  xii.  34,)  *  And  the  people  took  their  dough  before  it 
was  leavened,  their  kneading-troughs  being  bound  up  in  their 
clothes  upon  their  shoulders.' 
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^^  In  the  course  of  time  various  other  garments  came  into 
use,  as  mentioned  in  several  parts  of  Scripture.  The  mate- 
rials of  which  these  garments  were  usually  made  are  specified 
in  Leviticus  xiii.  47-59,  *  The  garment  also  that  the  plague 
of  the  leprosy  is  in,  whether  it  be  a  woollen  garment  or  a 
linen  garment :  whether  it  be  in  the  warp  or  woof,  of  linen 
or  of  woollen ;  whether  in  a  skin,  or  in  anything  made  of 
skin,'  &C." 

So  far  the  woollen  and  linen  manufacture,  and  weaving, 
are  distinctly  mentioned  at  that  early  period  :  other  branches 
are  also  named,  as  well  as  the  progress  in  arts,  the  comforts 
of  life,  the  nature  of  trade,  and  the  employment  of  coin : — 

Gen.  iv.    17.  And  he  (Cain)  builded  a  city. 

20.  And  Adah  bare  Jabel :  he  was  the  father  of  such  as 

dwell  in  tents,  and  of  such  as  have  cattle. 

21.  And  his  brother's  name  was  Jubal :  he  was  the  father 

of  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  the  organ. 

22.  And  Zillah,  she  also  bare  Tubalcain,  an  instructor 

of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron. 
Gen.  vi.    14.  Make  thee  an  ark  of  gopher  wood,  rooms  shalt  thou 

make  in  the  ark,  and  shalt  pitch  it  within  and 
without  with  pitch. 

15.  And  this  is  the  fashion  which  thou  shalt  make  it  of: 

the  length  of  the  ark  shall  be  three  hundred 
cubits,  the  breadth  of  it  fifty  cubits,  and  the 
height  of  it  thirty  cubits. 

16.  A  window  shalt  thou  make  in  the  ark,  and  in  a  cubit 

shalt  thou  finish  it  above,  and  the  door  of  the  ark 

shalt  thou  set  in  the  side  thereof;  with  lower,  and 

second,  and  third  stories  shalt  thou  make  it« 
Gen.   ix.    20.  And  Noah  began  to  be  a  husbandman,  and  he  planted 

a  vineyard. 
Gen.  xi.     3.  And  they  said  one  to  another.  Go  to,  lei  us  make 

brick,  and  bum  them  thoroughly.    And  they  had 

brick  for  stone,  and  slime  had  they  for  mortar. 
4.  And  they  said,  Go  to,  let  us  build  us  a  city  and  a 

tower,  whose  top  may  reach  unto  heaven. 
Gen.  xiv.  23.  That  I  will  not  take  from  a  thread  even  to  a  shoe 

latchet. 
Gen.  xvii.  23.  And  Abraham  took  Ishmael  his  son,  and  all  that 

were  bom  in  his  house,  and  all  that  were  bought 

with  money. 
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Gen.xxui.lS.  Mjr  loc^  keaurken  onto  me:  tke  bod  if  vorth  four 

hondred  sliekels  of  silrer :  vbal  is  dot  betwixt 
thee  and  me  ?  burr.  c2h»efore.  thj  dead. 
I6w  And  Abnham  keaurkeaed  onto  Epkron,  and  Abraham 
weighed   to    £phn>a   the   sxlrer,   whidi  he  had 
named  in  the  audience  of  the  sons  of  Heih,  four 
hondred   shekels  of  silver,  cmrent  mooej  with 
the  merchant. 
Gen.  xxiv.  22.  And  it  came  to  pass  as  the  camels  had  done  drink- 
ing, that  the  man  took  a  gold  ear-ring,  of  half  a 
shekel  weight,  and  two  bracelecs  for  her  hands*  of 
ten  shekels  weight  of  gold. 
The  above  texts  show  the  great  progress  in  luxury  and 
refinement,  the  advancement  in  living*  firom  tents  to  the  build- 
ing of  cities  and  towers. 

It  appears  clear  that  the  tents  were  made  of  goats*  hair, 
and  that  the  tents  of  the  present  day  are  made  of  the  same 
material  The  Chevalier  d'  Arvieux,  who  published  an  account 
of  his  travels  in  the  East,  in  the  early  part  of  last  centiury, 
thus  describes  the  Arabian  shepherds : — **  These  Arabs  have 
no  other  lodging  than  their  tents,  which  they  call  houses ; 
they  are  all  black,  of  goats'  hair  canvass,  and  are  stretched 
out  in  such  a  manner  that  the  rain  easilv  runs  off,  without 
ever  going  through  them.  The  tent  of  the  Emir  is  of  the 
same  stuff,  and  differs  only  from  those  of  his  subjects  in 
bigness." 

Mr.  Fellows  writes  (Lycia) : — "  Bienden,  the  place  of 
our  destination  for  the  evening,  was  still  distant  seven  hours. 
About  five  miles  on  the  way  the  tract  lay  through  several 
Turkish  burial  grounds,  each  containing  remains  of  ancient 
sculpture,  marble  columns,  cornices,  and  square  stones :  upon 
one  was  an  inscription,  which  could  not  have  been  moved  from 
its  original  site.  Its  first  intention  mav  have  been  to  comme* 
morate  the  course  of  a  great  conqueror  :  at  present,  it  marks 
the  grave  of  some  unknown  Tourook,  or  herdsman,  whose  race 
occupy  the  black  goats*  hair  tents,  scattered  over  the  widely 
extended  plain." 

Mr.  Fellows  describes  the  goats'  hair  as  very  long,  from 
eight  to  twelve  inches,  and  very  thick ;  well  adapted  to  make 
tents  for  such  a  country.  The  goats  must  be  very  numerous. 
He  says  (Lycia,  Delta  of  the  Xanthus)  : — "  Around  were 
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barren  crags,  scarcely  affording  pasture  to  the  flocks  of  large 
black  goats  on  their  rocky  sides ;  the  height  to  which  they 
had  climbed  made  me  giddy,  oa  looking  up  to  reach  whence 
came  their  bleating."* 

*  The  deicriplioii  giren  bj  Mr.  Fellows  of  the  paaloral  life  of  (he  people  ia  lo 
inlerening  and  90  besulifully  written,  ihal  itt  inserlion  i>  ddI  inapproprJRM. 

Hav  10,  Lycu ■'  TIiB  intereit  of  our  hall  was  greatly  increased  hf  ourobferr. 

log  BD  almott  uninleiTupled  liain  of  cstlle  and  people  moving  rrom  tlie  valleyi  to 
tbe  coul  placci  for  tba  uimmer  season,  the  YeeiUniea.  I  wai  much  itruck  by 
the  iitnplicit}'  and  patriarchal  appeuance  of  the  Kveral  (amities  which  brought 
forcibly  [a  my  mind  the  description  of  paaloral  life  in  the  Bible  hiBtarj.  What 
a  picture  would  Landseer  mslie  of  such  a  pilgrimage  I  The  mgwy  lopi  uf  llie 
mouDtaini  were  Been  through  the  lofty  and  darli  green  Gr-lreei,  lenninaling  ia 
abrupt  cliff's,  many  thousand  feet  of  perpendicular  height.  From  cicfu  in  theie 
guihed  outcascadea  blliag  in  lorrenta,  the  sound  of  which,  from  the  great  dia- 
laace,  itai  heard  only  in  the  alillneu  of  the  evening,  and  tbe  naten  were  carried 
■way  by  the  wind  io  ipiay  over  the  green  woods,  before  ihcy  could  reach  their 
deep  bed  in  the  rocky  lavinei  benealb.  lo  a  zigz^  coune  up  the  woods  lay  the 
tract  leading  lo  the  cool  place*. 

"  In  the  advance  of  the  pastoral  groups  were  the  atraggling  goats,  browsing  on 
iho  first  blossom  of  the  wild  almond  as  they  passed.  In  more  steady  counes  fol- 
lowed the  unall  black  cattle  with  their  calves,  and  among  them  several  asses, 
carrying  jn  saddle-bags  those  calves  thai  were  too  young  lo  follow  the  watchful 
mother.  Then  came  the  flocks  of  sheep  and  the  ramels,  each  with  their  young ; 
two  or  three  fine  csmels.  bearing  piled  loads  of  ploughs,  tents,  tenupoles,  keUles, 
paru,  presses,  and  all  the  utensils  of  a  dairy;  and  amidst  tbii  rustic  load  via 
always  seen  the  rich  Turkey  carpet  and  damask  cushions, — the  pride  ercn  of  the 
tented  Turk.  Behind  these  portions  of  the  train  t  muM  place  with  more  fioish 
the  family — the  foreground  of  my  picture.  An  old  maa,  and  generally  his  wife, 
lead  tbe  clan,  which  consists  of  several  generations;  many  of  them  must  have  seen 
near  fourscore  summers  on  the  mountains, — the  old  man,  grasping  a  long  stick, 
leads  his  children  with  a  firm  step  ;  bis  son,  the  mailer  of  the  flock,  follows  with 
his  wife  :  she  ia  often  seated  on  a  hone,  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  and  other 
borees  are  led.  all  clolhed  with  the  gayest  trappings  uf  a  Turkish  stud.  Asses 
are  allotted  to  the  younger  children,  who  are  placed  amidst  the  domestic  stores, 
and  never  without  a  pel  eat  in  their  arms;  long  tresses  of  hair  hang  down  ibeir 
necks,  and  are  kept  closely  to  iheir  head  by  a  circlet  of  coins.  By  Ibelr  side 
walks  the  eldest  son,  with  all  the  air  and  alacrity  of  a  young  sportsman  ;  over  his 
shoulder  hangs  a  loiig-bairelled  gun  ;  in  his  hands  is  the  cage  of  a  decoy  part- 
ridge, and  a  clanic-looking  hound  follovrs  at  his  heels  ;  a  number  of  shepherds' 
boys  mingle  with  tlie  flock  and  bring  up  the  rear.  The  gay  costumes,  the  varied 
noises  of  ihe  callte,  and  the  high  glee  altetiding  the  party  on  this  annual  expedi- 
tion, must  be  supplied  bj  the  im^inulion. 

"  I  should  think  that  twenty  families  pa.<3ed  in  tuccenion  during  our  hall,  few 
of  them  having  less  than  one  hundred  bead  of  small  cattle  and  stock,  and  many 
had  more.  In  some  Gunilics,  attendants,  aervants  or  farming  labourers,  were 
among  the  cattle,  generallj  with  their  aprons  lied  around  them,  in  which  they 
carried  two  or  Ihrce  kids :  they  had  often  over  iheir  shoulders  a  small  calf  with  all 
its  legs  lied  together  on  Ihe  breas),  exactly  as  seen  in  the  ofierings  on  the  bos- 
relie&  at  Xanlhus  and  elsewhere. 
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It  appears  from  Scripture  that  the  woollen  manufacture 
was  not  only  known  in  the  earliest  ages,  but  even  the  art  of 
dyeing  was  carried  to  great  perfection. 

Gen.  xxxviii.  3.  Now  Israel  loved  Joseph  more  than  all  his  children, 

because  he  was  the  son  of  his  old  age,  and  he 
made  him  a  coat  of  many  colours. 

The   value  and   distinction  attached  to  such  variegated 
dresses,  shows  that  they  were  not  common,  and  were  formed 
by  some  elaborate  process.     This  continued  long  after  the 
time  of  David ;  such  a  dress  was  a  distinction  for  a  king's 
daughter,  2  Samuel,  xiiL  18  : — "  And  she  had  a  garment  of 
divers  colours  upon  her,  for  with  such  robes  were  the  king's 
daughters  that  were  virgins  apparelled  ;"  and  Judges  v.  30  : 
— "  Have  they  not  divided  the  prey ;  to  Sisera  a  prey  of 
divers  colours  of  needlework  on  both  sides,  meet  for  the  necks 
of  them  that  take  the  spoil  ?"     Here  we  see  ladies  antici- 
pating the  return   of  a  victorious  general,  with  a  prey  of 
divers   colours    of   needlework   on  both    sides.      We   may 
therefore  infer  that  in  those  times  people  did  not  generally 
wear  variegated  dresses,  the  common  use  of  which  must  have 
been  consequent  on  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  dyeing,  in- 
terweaving a  variegated  pattern  in  the  original  textures,  or  of 
printing  it  subsequently.     Dr.  Roberts  states  that  in  India  it 
is  now  customary  to  invest  a  beautiful  or  favourite  child  with  a 
coat   of  many   colours,   consisting  principally   of  crimson, 
purple,  and  other  colours,  which  are  often  tastefully  sewed 
together.     He  adds,  "  A  child  being  clothed  in  a  garment 
of  many  colours,  it  is  believed  that  neither  tongue  or  evil 
spirit  will  injure  him,  because  the  attention  is  taken  from  the 
beauty  of  the  person  to  that  of  the  garment"* 

"  The  longevity  of  the  people  in  this  pastoral  country  is  very  remarkable.  I  am 
mire  that  we  have  seen  at  least  twenty  peasants,  within  the  last  two  days,  above 
one  hundred  years  of  age,  and  apparently  still  enjoying  health  and  activity  of 
body :  in  some  instances  the  mind  appeared  wandering.  The  temperate  habits 
of  the  Turks,  as  well  as  some  of  their  customs,  may  in  part  account  for  the 
prolongation  of  life  in  this  country.  One  custom  I  may  mention,  as  tending  to 
diminish  the  cares  of  age,  and  to  show  the  excellence  of  these  simple  people. 
When  sons  grow  up  and  marry,  the  father  gives  over  to  them  his  flocks  and  pro- 
perty, and  trusts  to  the  known  and  natural  affection  of  his  children  to  take  care 
of  him  in  his  declining  years  :  to  a  son  his  parents  are  always  his  first  charge.** 

•  Pictorial  Bible. 
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In  reading  the  following  texta  of  Scripture, — 
Exodi  XXV.  3.  And  this  is  the  otTering  which  ye  shall  take  of 
them  ;  gold,  and  silver,  and  brass, 
4.  And  blue,  and  purple,  and  srorkt,  and  fine  linen, 
and  goats'  hair. 
Exod.  jixvi.  I.  Moreover  ihou  ahalt  make  ihe  tabernacle  wilh  ten 
curtains  of  fine  twined  linen,  anil  blue,  and  pur- 
ple, and  scarlet,  &c. 
Eiod.  xxviii.  6.  And  they  shall  make  the  cphod  of  gold,  of  blue, 
and  of  purple,  of  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen, 

with  cunning  work 

it  had  frequently  occurred  to  ihe  compiler  of  this  work,  that 
the  colours  so  named  could  not  apply  tu  fine  linen,  for  if  that 
were  the  caae  it  would  have  been  more  clearly  expressed, 
without  the  word  "  and"  preceding  ^'Jine  linen,"  viz. :  "  blue 
and  purple,  and  scarlet  fine  linen."  And  in  Exodus  sxvi.,  the 
"  and"  betwixt  "  fine  linen,"  and  the  "  blue,"  &c.,  makes  a 
marked  distinction  betwixt  them,  so  as  to  show  the  colour  did 
not  apply  to  the  linen.  This  construction  appeared  the  more 
probable,  because  the  fall  lustre  and  beauty  of  the  colour 
cannot  now  he  given  to  vegetable  materials,  and  consequently 
that  part  of  the  art  of  dyeing  must  have  been  lost.  It  there- 
fore appears  most  probable,  that  as  they  could  not  mean 
"  linen,"  they  might  or  did  mean  woollen  manufacture.  With 
a  view  to  ascertain  this  point,  he  applied  to  Professor 
Hurwitz,  who  sent  him  the  following  nnte  : — 

"  Dear   Sir, — In  reply  to  your  note,  permit  me  to  any 
you  are  quite  correct  in  your  conjecture.     Our  most  ancient 
commen'ators  have  been  of  the  same  opinion  :  the  Talmud, 
Jarchi,  Aben  Ezra,  &c.     Mendlesohn,  in  his  German  transla- 
tion, renders  Exodus  xxv.  4,  '  Ilimmel  blaue,  purpur  rothe, 
und  hoch  rothe  wolle ;  und  leiuen  gam,'  &c. ;  although  strictly 
speaking  the  Hebrew  words  n'73rv— sky  blue,  jnJiH  purple, 
and  'ZS!  n^f^in — designate  only  the  colours.     In  the  instance 
as  cited,  the  word  -iDJt — wool  is  understood.     In 
Nnmb.  iir.  6.  And  shall  put  thereon  the  covering  of  badgers'  skina, 
and  shall  spread  over  it  a  cloth  wholly  of  blue, 
and  shall  put  in  the  staves  thereof. 
7-  And   upon  the  table  of  the  shew  bread,  they  shall 
spread  a  cinth  of  blue,  and  put  thereon  thedishen, 
VOL.  I.  c 
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and  the  spoons,  and  the  bowls,  and  covers  to  cover 
withal ;  and  the  continual  bread  shall  be  thereon. 
8.  And  they  shall  spread  upon  them  a  cloth  of  scarlet, 
and  cover  the  same  with  a  covering  of  badgers' 
skins,  and  shall  put  in  the  staves  thereof, — 

the  word  *  cloth'  of  our  translation  corresponds  with  the 
Hebrew  n:i3,  beged^  which  means  generally  a  garment,  a 
cloth  used  for  covering,  made  either  of  linen  or  wool ;  but  in 
the  present  instance  tradition  tells  us  they  were  coverings 
made  of  wool,  of  the  several  colours  mentioned  in  the  text"* 

The  information  thus  given  appears  to  establish  the  point  as 
to  the  early  woollen  manufacture,  and  looking  to  the  facility  and 
simplicity  with  which  that  would  be  carried  on,  as  compared 
with  the  linen  manufacture,  it  is  most  probable  that  for  a  long 
period  the  woollen  manufacture  was  the  only  one  known,  and 
was  indicated  by  the  names  of  the  colours  alone.  The  same 
taste  for  colours  still  remains  in  the  East,  and  the  art  of 
dyeing,  which  may  have  originated  there,  was  carried  to  great 
perfection,  having  many  of  the  dyeing  materials  produced 
there:  the  brilliancy  of  the  colours  is  seen  in  the  rich  carpets 
of  Persia  and  Turkey  ;  and  Mr.  Fellows  mentions  their  pre- 
valence in  the  saddle-bags,  carpets,  and  cushions,  as  worked 
of  various  hues,  and  made  in  the  families  of  the  shepherds,  f 

*  Perhaps  nothing  better  serves  to  show  the  vagueness  of  the  word  '*  purple/' 
as  applied  to  colour,  than  its  use  by  the  ancient  poets.  To  objects  so  varying  in 
shade  and  even  in  colour,  do  they  apply  the  term,  that  we  are  induced  to  regard  it 
as  indicating  necessarily  only  something  dark  and  rich — never  bhch,  never  light, 
but  that  shade  observed  in  union,  sometimes  with  green,  sometimes  with  red, 
and  sometimes  with  blue.  Thus  blood,  wine,  the  sea,  the  early  morning,  the 
rainbow,  and  the  spring,  are  all  called  purple  by  one  or  other  classic  poet 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  its  application  to  the  rainbow  and  the  spring,  it 
would  appear  to  be  vaguer  still,  and,  corresponding  with  the  noixiXo;  of  the  Greek, 
to  mean  variegated. 

t  "  Dyeing  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  arts :  it  was  certainly 
known  in  Jacob's  time,  as  we  find  from  Joseph's  coat  of  many  colours,  and  also 
from  the  scarlet  thread  which  the  midwife  tied  about  the  hand  of  one  of  Thamar's 
children.  How  much  earlier  this  art  was  known,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  blue  and  purple  and  scarlet  are  the  only  colours  that  at  that 
period  were  mentioned.  Dyeing,  however,  must  have  attained  considerable  per- 
fection, judging  from  the  diversified  modes  of  its  application.  Thus  we  see  that 
the  entire  piece  was  dyed,  as  in  the  robe  of  the  ephod,  which  was  all  blue ; 
threads  for  embroidery  and  the  skins  of  animals,  as  the  sheep-skins  dyed  red, 
which  formed  one  of  the  coverings  of  the  tabernacle.     In  the  last  instance  we 
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THE  BREED  OF  SHEEP  OF  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES. 

Mr.  Fellows  la  of  opinion  that  little,  if  any,  change  has 
been  made  :  "  having  the  broad  tail,  and  known  as  the  Cape 
sheep,  but  the  flacks,  I  am  told,  are  peculiar  in  having  lambs 

■re  Dol  quile  sure  vhcthi^r  it  was  (he  fleece  that  vbi  dyed,  or  (lie  leather,  after  the 
ficeee  had  been  taken  oW.  The  high  nnliquitv  or  IhiB  art  is  easily  aeeouTiled  fnr ; 
most  of  Ibe  materiBls  fit  Co  be  iaanuiiu.-tiircd  into  tl»uei  are  of  dull  and  sombre 
colmin,  and  men  would  natuiBlly  iciie  ibe  first  hinU  that  offered  of  obvialing 
(he  UDpleiisaat  unilbnnit;  nf  the  drets  thus  produeed.  Mr.  Tliomaais  of  opinion 
ttial  the  blue  colours  nere  produced  from  Indigo,  and  Belzoni  was  of  the  same 
opinion. 

"Purple.  Gnpiet  and  Hpcien  have  rcspectifely  bmughl  much  interesting 
information  with  regard  (o  the  purple  of  Mliquily,  and  from  (heir  works  the 
fallowing  particulars  ore  chiefly  druwn. 

"  The  preeminence  i^ven  al  (he  present  Aaj  (o  purple,  as  a  royal  colour,  is  un- 
doubledlf  a  mult  of  the  ancient  pielbrence,  which  arose  when  the  relative  supe- 
riority of  purple  to  other  coloura  was  greater  than  W  present.  We  iiave  seen 
the  colour  frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  works  of  (he  labemacle 
and  the  dms  nf  the  High  Priests:  and  among  the  heathen  we  know  ihsl  the 
colour  was  considered  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  service  of  the  gods.  The 
Babylonians  and  other  nations  used  to  array  their  gods  in  rohes  of  purple.  A 
persuasion  was  even  entertained  that  in  the  purple  dye  there  lay  some  peculiar 
virtue  fir  sppeasinit  the  wrath  of  the  gods.  Purple  was  also  the  distinfruishing 
mark  of  greiu.  dignities  among  several  nations.  It  is  said  that  when  the  beautiful 
purple  of  Tyre  was  fir*t  discovered,  the  sovereign  to  whom  it  was  presented  ap- 
proprioled  it  OS  a  royal  distinction.  Homer  intimates  that  ij  was  only  worn  by 
princes,  and  that  limitation  iif  its  use  was  common  with  the  nations.  A  very 
early  notice  of  this  occurs  in  Scripture,  when  (ho  king  of  the  Midiaos,  defeated 
by  Gideon,  was  described  as  being  clothed  in  purple  rdmenl.  Judges  viii,  36, 
'  And  the  weight  of  the  gold  ear-rings  that  he  requested  was  a  thousand  and 
seven  hundred  shekels  of  gold,  besides  ornaments  and  collars  and  purple  raiment, 
that  was  on  the  kings  of  the  Midians.'  It  seems  to  us  veij  likely  that  there 
were  several  purples,  held  in  various  degrees  of  estimation  ;  it  was  only  some 
particular  shade  of  purple  that  was  reserved  for  a  god-like  or  myal  distinction. 

"  [I  is  important  to  understand  that  the  word  purple  in  andenl  writings  does  not 
denote  one  particular  colour.  Pliny  mentions  llie  diflu-rence  between  some  of 
the  purples:  one  was  fiiint.  approaching  to  a  scarlet,  and  (hat  was  the  least  e<- 
teemed ;  another  was  a  very  dull  red,  approaching  to  a  violet ;  and  a  Ihird  was  a 
colour  compared  to  coagulated  bullock's  blood.  The  most  esteemed  Tyrian 
purple  seems  to  have  been  of  the  lost  colour :  we  say  the  most  esteemed,  became 
it  appears  that  even  the  Tyrian  pur|)le  was  not  one  particular  colour,  but  n  clan 
of  animal  dyea  as  distinguished  from  vegetable,  varying  in  shades  of  purple  from 
the  most  faint  to  the  most  intense.  It  is  to  be  understood,  however,  that  the 
Tyrian  purples  were  more  esteemed  than  any  other  colouii,  although  they  dilTered 
In  degree  of  value.  Of  the  vegetable  purples  we  know  nothing  -.  most  of  the 
~  t  of  the  PhiEnicians  :   their  dye  was  obtained  from 
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found  in  cliffs,  and  the  o'her  (Purpura  or  Pelagia)  whii 
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twice  during  the  year,  and  frequently  two  lambs  at  a  time ; 
this  profitable  quality  of  course  increases  the  price  of  the 
sheep." — (Valley  of  Meander, J 

In  speaking,  too,  of  the  peasantry  and  agriculture,  tie  saye, 

Allnntic,  Md  locally  dlflered  in  ihe  tint  and  tbIuc  of  the  dye  nhich  they  fiir- 
□yird.  The  Atlantic  thclU  nlTotded  Ihe  darkest  colour;  those  oTthe  Italian  and 
Keitian  coast  a  vinlel  or  purple  -,  and  those  of  the  Plitenidan  coiul  itself  and  IB 
general  on  the  louthurn  coast  of  ihc  Mcdlterraiiean,  yielded  ecarlet  colour*." — 
fPiaoriai  Bibit.J 

Swioburne,  in  his  Travels  in  the  Two  Siciiiei,  gives  the  following  mIereMing 
acaiunt  of  the  purple  dje  : — 

"  Tanaio.  Near  the  Alcaiilerioi  conrenl  is  a  small  hilloeli,  wholly  fotmed  of 
Ihe  ihells  of  fish,  employed  by  the  ancienw  in  their  composilion  of  their  faoioua 
purple  dye,  and  nol  (ai  from  il  are  the  remains  of  some  reservoirs  and  conduiti 
appertaining  to  the  works.  My  readen  may  not  be  sorry  to  meet  wilh  a  descrip- 
tion of  die  testaceous  fishes  that  fumiihed  Ihe  precious  ingredient,  and  of  the 
method  used  in  extracting  and  preparing  i(,  laken  from  the  accounU  extant  in 
the  classic  authors,  and  the  diiserlations  of  modem  naturaliili. 

"  Purple  was  produced  from  two  sorts  of  sbell-Gih,  the  Murei  and  the  Purpura, 
both  belonging  tu  the  trslnceous  or  third  ^nus  of  Linncus'  sixth  class. 

"  From  the  fonoer  a  dark  blue  colour  was  obtained)  the  latter  gave  a  bright  tint, 
l^roactiiiig  to  scarlet  The  body  of  the  animal  that  iohabils  these  shells  contisla 
Mf  three  parts ;  the  lowest,  containing  the  bowels,  remains  Kied  in  lbs  twilled 
■crews  U  the  boltom,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  the  digesliire  fiinctions  ;  il  i> 
fleshy  and  tinged  with  the  colour  of  the  food  ;  ibc  middle  division  is  of  a  calloui 
substance  and  full  of  liquor,  which,  if  let  out  of  its  bag,  will  slain  the  whole 
animal  and  its  habitation ;  the  third  and  upper  pan  is  made  of  the  member 
neceraaiy  for  procuring  food  and  propagating  the  race.  The  Murei  generally 
remains  bslened  to  rocks  and  stones ;  Ihe  Purpum,  being  a  Gah  of  prey,  is  by 
nature  a  rover,  and  one  of  the  most  voracious  nnimali  of  the  deep :  the  proper 
season  for  dragging  for  this  shell-Gsb  nas  in  autumn  and  winter.  To  come  at 
the  liquor,  the  shell  iras  broken  with  one  smart  blow,  and  the  pouch  extracted 
■ith  the  greatest  nicety  by  means  of  a  hooli.  If  the  shells  were  of  small  siie, 
they  were  thrown  by  heaps  into  the  mill  and  pounded. 

"  The  veins  were  laid  in  a  cistern,  salt  was  strewed  over  then),  to  cause  thorn  to 
puTge  and  keep  sweet,  in  the  proportion  of  twenty  ounces  of  salt  to  one  hundred 
pounds  of  Gsh.  They  were  thus  macetaled  for  three  days,  after  which  the  muci- 
lage was  drawn  olT  into  a  leaden  cauldron,  in  order  that  the  colours  (by  being 
heated  therein )  might  acquire  additional  lustre  and  vivacity,  as  all  marine  coloura 
do  by  mixture  with  that  melaL  To  keep  Ihe  vessel  from  melting,  eighteen  pounds  of 
water  weis  added  to  one  hundred  and  fifly  pounds  of  purple,  and  the  beat  given 
horiiontally  to  the  boltom,  by  means  of  a  Due  brought  from  a  fiimace.  By  this 
process,  fleshy  particles  weie  carried  olf,  and  the  liquor  lefl  pure  after  about  tea 
days'  settling. 

"  The  dye  was  tried  by  dipping  locks  of  wool  in  it,  till  ihey  bad  imbibed  a  dark 
blue  colour.  As  the  colour  of  the  tnurex  would  nol  stan<l  alune,  the  dyei  always 
mixed  a  poportiou  of  purpura  juire  wilh  it.  They  steeped  ibc  wool  for  five 
houn,  then  shook,  dried,  and  carded  it;  dipped  it  in  again  and  again,  till  it  was 
■alufated  wilh  the  dye.  The  preparation  requisite  tor  staining  5<>lbs.  of  wool,  vrilh 
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( Xanthua)  "  The  peasantry  here  are  far  more  induBtrious 
than  ID  most  districts  1  have  visited.  At  this  season  (April) 
every  field  has  its  yoke  of  oxen  at  work,  tilling  the  ground  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  times  of  the  early  inhabitants. 

the  GneU  deep  uautbj'st  colour,  naa  titentv  pounds  murex,  In  one  hundred  and 
ten  pound*  of  purpura.  To  produce  the  Tjrian  purple,  which  reiemblfa  Ihe 
colour  of  coagulUed  blood,  it  wu  neceuarr ,  flm  to  Bleep  liie  wool  in  pure  unboil- 
ed purpun  juice,  and  ihen  lei  ll  lie  and  eimmer  with  that  of  the  murEi.  By 
different  mizlurei  of  Ihete  two  iyet,  varieties  were  obtained  according  lo  ihe 
ebm^  of  feahion,  which  ran  into  violet  till  the  reign  of  Augustus,  when  it 
inclined  lo  the  Tarcntine  scarlet;  and  this  soon  afterwards  made  waj  br  the 
Djabasa  Tjrica,  the  most  eitriTDgant  dye  of  all  the  tints.  We  read  of  fleeces 
being  dyed  upon  the  backs  of  sheep,  but  remain  io  the  dark  as  to  the  method  and 
adTanloge  of  ihot  process. 

"  The  Greebi,  who  were  never  at  a  loss  for  an  ingenious  bble  lo  cover  their 
ignorance  of  origin  and  rauses,  attributed  the  discovery  of  purple  lo  the  dog  of 
Hercules,  which,  in  a  range  along  the  sbori!.  met  wiUi  a  Bhell-Gsh  and  greedily 
crushed  it  between  ils  teeth :  instantly  an  indelible  purple  tl^Ded  its  muzzle,  and 
by  this  accideni  was  suggested  ihc  finl  idea  of  dyeing  cloth.  The  art  was  most 
undouhtedtj  practised  in  times  of  very  remote  antiquily,  Moses  and  Homer 
menliou  compound  colours  ;  the  wife  of  Alcinous  is  described  as  bpiuning  woo] 
tinged  with  Ihe  marine  purple." — Sannbume'i  Trorc^. 

"Searld.  Tbeie  baa  been  some  diSercDce  of  opinion  about  this  colour:  some 
think  il  is  merely  one  of  the  Phtenician  purples  produced  iram  the  ibeiUGsh  : 
others  hCMlBle  lo  say  whether  ihe  crimson  or  scarlet  is  intended  by  ihe  word 
'scarlet,'  and  by  its  cqutiatcDt  in  other  languages.  Besides  the  dye  produced  by 
Aie  murex,  a  crimson  or  scarlet  was  found  in  aucienl  limes  obtained  from  an 
insect  skin  to  the  American  cochineal,  but  producing  ■  most  inferior  colour. 
The  insect  was  called  Kermes  (whence  the  name  carmine  crimson)  by  ibe  Arabs, 
and  Coccus  by  ibe  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  female  insect  i>  about  the  siie  and 
shape  of  a  pea,  of  deep  violel  colour,  powdered  with  while,  found  chiefly  on  tba 
learea  of  a  species  of  eier-green  oak  shrub  (ilex  aculcala)  nhiub  is  found  in 
diflerent  parts  of  Western  A*ia  and  the  whole  of  Europe.  Now  thai  Ibe  colour 
afforded  by  this  insect  was  Ihe  scaclet  of  Moses,  seems  tolerably  clear.  The  woril 
rcndered'scarlel'lnlhebookeof  ,Mi)scs,wass  worm;  andaecording  to  Ibe  analogy 
in  the  use  of  the  word,  kermes  would  lilerBliy  be  rendered 'worm-dye.'  The  word 
is  variously  interpreted  to  mean  either  'double-dyed,'  or  'ihe  best  scarlet,'  and 
teems  u>  have  been,  according  to  another  derivation,  '  bright  deep  red  dye  %'  the 
terms  Ingelher  seem  lufficienlly  lo  point  out  a  specie*  of  coccus,  doublleia  the  coccus 
ilius.  Il  is  so  understood  by  the  SeptuaginI  and  Vulgate.  Professor  Tychaen 
■ays  ikal  tola  was  the  ancient  Phienician  name  for  the  dye  used  by  the  Hebrews, 
and  even  by  the  Syrian  tran^ian  in  Isaiah  c,  i.  v.  18,  '  Come  now,  and  let  us 
reason  together,  saith  the  Lord  :  though  your  sins  are  as  scariet,  they  shall  be  as 
white  as  mow ;  ihough  ihey  be  red  like  crimson,  ihey  shall  be  as  wool.'  After 
the  caplivily,  ihe  Jews  more  commonly  used  Ihe  Armenian  word  Zeheri.  The 
aame  learned  orientalist  think*  that  the  dye  was  discovered  by  Ihe  Phceniciaos, 
and  if  so,  and  if  ^ey  were  ihe  great  managers  of  Ibis  as  well  as  of  ibe  purple 
dyn.  il  would  be  useful  lo  afccrlain  ihe  difference  In  application,  sppearanee, 
,  between  if 


or  that  jiroduced  by  the 


1  Gsh? 


0  think  il 


IS  Ihc. 
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The  tents  of  the  husbandmen  are  pitched  upon  the  swamps 
when  sufficiently  dried ;  the  tillage  is  for  the  late  crops  of 
maize,  the  barley  being  now  in  the  ear,  and  the  wheat  nearly 
full  grown :  the  beans  and  vetches  are  in  bloom.  The  indus- 
try and  independence  of  the  inhabitants  has  caused  us  much 
trouble  to  obtain  the  requisite  supplies.  We  have  had  to 
send  several  miles  before  we  could  persuade  the  shepherds  at 
this  season  to  part  with  their  sheep  :  at  last  a  lad  has  brought 
one,  for  which  we  have  to  pay  him  a  present  in  addition  to 
the  price  of  the  sheep."  Mr.  Fellows  states  that  the  flocks 
consist  of  various  numbers,  seldom  less  than  forty,  or  more 
than  one  hundred  in  each  flocL  His  description  of  the  fat- 
tailed  sheep  is  certainly  in  accordance  with  what  can  be 
gathered  from  Scripture  regarding  the  original  breed  2 — 

Lev.  viii.  25.  And  he  (Moses)  took  the  fat  and  the  rump,  and  all 

the  fat  that  was  upon  the  inwards,  and  the  caul 
above  the  liver,  and  the  two  kidneys  and  their 
fat,  and  the  right  shoulder. 

Lev.   ix.    18.  He  slew  also  the  bullock  and  the  ram,  for  a  sacrifice 

of  peace  offerings,  which  was  for  the  people. 
19*  And  the  fat  of  the  bullock  and  of  the  ram,  the 
rump,  and  that  which  covereth  the  inwards,  and 
the  kidneys,  and  the  caul  above  the  liver. 

Lev.  ill.  9*  And  he  shall  offer  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  peace  offer- 
ing, an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord ;  the 
fat  thereof  and  the  whole  rump,  it  shall  be  taken 
off"  hard  by  the  back  bone,  &c.* 

that  the  scarlet  of  the  first  dyes  was  only  used  in  modifying  the  purple ;  and  we 
arrive  at  this  conclusion  because,  while  a  scarlet  is  mentioned  as  the  basis  of  the 
ancient  purple,  the  scarlet  is  always  noticed  as  something  distinct  from  the 
purple.  We  imagine  the  distinction  between  the  two  has  been,  that  the  purple 
Karlet  was  crimson,  while  the  kermes  scarlet  was  the  red  scarielt  or  perhaps  more 
properly  vermilion  (the  worm  scarlet).  Professor  Tychsen,  supposing  the 
identity  of  the  scripture  scarlet  with  the  kermes  established,  properly  concludes 
that  the  kermes«dye  was  known  before  the  time  of  Moses ;  that  the  dye  was 
known  to  the  Egyptians  at  the  time  of  Moses,  for  the  Israelites  must  have  carried 
it  along  with  them  from  Egypt;  that  the  Arabs  received  the  name  "kermes"  with 
the  dye  from  Armenia  or  Persia,  where  it  was  indigenous,  and  had  been  long 
known,  and  that  that  name  banished  the  old  name  in  the  East,  as  the  name  scariet 
has  in  the  West,  The  kermes  were  perhaps  not  known  in  Arabia,  at  least  they 
were  not  indigenous,  as  the  Arabs  appear  to  have  had  no  name  for  them.** — 
Pictorial  Bible. 


•  *< 


Dr.  Boothroyd  renders  more  distinctly  '  the  large  &t  tail  entire  taken  clear 
to  the  rump.*    It  seems  extraordinary  that  the  tail  of  a  sheep  (only  of  a  sheep) 
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In  attempting  to  trace  the  earliest  commerce  of  the  world, 
it  would  appear  that  manufacturca  formed  a  considerable 
part,  and,  admitting  tliat  by  "  of  blue,  and  of  scarlet,  and  of 
purple,"  were  meant  woollena  of  those  colours,  tbcy  are 
distinctly  stated;  but  with  a  view  of  giving  Dean  Prideaux'3 
account  of  ancient  commerce,  it  will  be  useful  to  copy  a 
great  part  of  that  moat  important  chapter  on  the  trade  of 
Tyre,  from  Ezekiel,  '^Tth  chapter  : — 

1.  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  again  unto  me,  saying, 

2.  Now  thou,  son  of  man,  take  up  a  lamentation  for  Tynis. 

3.  And  say  unto  Tyrus,  O  thou  that  art  situate  at  the  entry  of 

the  sea,  which  art  a  merchant  of  the  people  for  many  inles. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  O  Tyrus,  ihou  hast  said,  I  am 
of  perfect  beauty. 


ihiiuld  be  pointed  out  with  m  much  care  a  >  BUitable  oOering  upoo  God's  allar, 
wu  it  not  diilinclty  understood  wbU  iheep  lod  wbU  Itu]  wu  inlendrnt.  The 
dircctiong  indicate  IhU  the  fiU-Iailed  «heep  Rere  luuiill)'  offered  in  aacrifice,  if  Ibe 
flocliB  of  Ibe  Ucbrewi  were  not  nholl;  compoBed  af  ihcm.  This  apeciea  ia 
particulnrlj  abunilBnt  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  oquJling  or  out-numbering 
the  common  Bedouin  species.  Even  the  latter,  though  in  other  respects 
much  refiembling  the  common  Engliab  sheep,  ia  distinguished  by  a  larger  or 
tliicker  tail  tluui  any  British  ^>ecie9  pouetses.  But  the  tail  of  the  apeciei 
pMuliorly  called  fel-tailed,  seems  to  exceed  all  reuoDsble  bounds,  and  hu 
attracted  the  alteotion  of  all  travellen  from  the  lime  of  Herodotus  to  our  own. 
Those  Ituls,  or  rather  tails  loaded  on  each  tide  with  euurmuus  muen  of  bt,  are 
often  one-fourth  the  weight  of  the  whole  carcase,  when  divesled  of  head, 
inleslioe*,  and  skin.  The  tail  seem  to  altmn  the  lai^eM  rize  in  Ibe  countries  with 
which  the  Hebrews  were  most  conveiHut ;  Git  in  countries  more  eastward,  ne 
neier  nw  them  quite  so  la^[e  <u  Ibe  largest  of  those  described  by  Dr.  Russell, 
in  his  Natural  History  of  Aluppo.  He  says  Ihal  a  common  sbeep  of  this  sort, 
weighed,  without  offal,  6U  or  70  lbs.,  of  which  the  toil  usually  weighed  bO  lbs.  at 
upwards ;  but  he  adds  that  such  as  are  of  the  larger  breeds,  and  have  been  fatten- 
ed well,  sometimes  weigh  150  lbs.  the  tail  50  lbs.  These  last  very  largo  sheep 
are  kept  inyard^  where  they  are  in  no  danger  of  injuring  their  iails,  but  in 
tome  places  where  ihey  feed  in  tbe  Gelds,  ibe  sbephctds  sometimes  alHa  a  ibin 
piece  of  board  to  the  underpart  of  the  tail  to  prevent  it  being  torn  by  the  bushes 
or  thickets,  as  it  is  covered  underneath  with  thick  woo!  like  Ibe  upper  part ! 
sometimes  the  hoard  is  furnished  wilh  small  wbecU  to  enable  the  sheep  to  drag 
it  along  more  easily.  The  mulloii  of  these  sheep  is  good,  and  the  bt  of  the 
tail  is  tbe  most  grateful  animal  fiit  the  writer  ever  lasted  i  it  is  rich  and  roarrowy, 
and  is  never  eaten  alone,  but  it  Is  mixed  up  in  many  dishes  with  lean  meat,  and 
in  various  wajs  employed  as  a  substitute  for  butter  and  oil.  The  standing 
oriental  dldi,  boiled  rice,  is  peculiarly  palatable  when  lubricated  with  fat  from 
Ibe  tdl  of  this  remarkable  species  of  sheep.  Viewed  in  Its  various  applications, 
the  tail  ia  an  article  of  great  use  and  delicacy  and  could  be  no  unworthy 
oSi!njig.-—£ttracledfioiH  a  nolt  in  Ike  PictoruU  BibU. 
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4.  Thy  borders  are  in  the  midst  of  the  seas,  thy  builders  have 

perfected  thy  beauty. 

5.  They   have  made  all  thy  ship  boards  of  fir  trees  of  Senir : 

they  have  taken  cedars  from  Lebanon  to  make  masts  for 
thee. 

6.  Of  the  oaks  of  Bashan  have  they  made  thine  oars :  the  com- 

pany of  the  Ashurites  have  made  thy  benches  of  ivory, 
brought  out  of  the  isles  of  Chittim. 

7.  Fine  linen,  with  broidered  work  from  Egypt,  was  that  which 

thou  spreadest  forth  to  be  thy  sail ;  blue  and  purple  from 
the  isles  of  Elishah  was  that  which  covered  thee. 

8.  The  inhabitants  of  Zidon  and  Arvad  were  thy  mariners :  thy 

wise  men,  O  Tyrus,  that  were  in  thee,  were  thy  pilots. 
9*  The  ancients  of  Gebal,  and  the  wise  men  thereof,  were  in  thee 
thy  calkers :  all  the  ships  of  the  sea,  with  their  mariners, 
were  in  thee  to  occupy  thy  merchandise. 

10.  They  of  Persia,  and  of  Lud,  and  of  Phut,  were  in  thine  army 

thy  men  of  war ;  they  hanged  the  shield  and  helmet  in 
thee  :  they  set  forth  thy  comeliness. 

1 1 .  The  men  of  Arvad,  with  thine  army,  were  upon  thy  walls 

round  about,  and  the  Gammadims  were  in  thy  towers :  they 
hanged  their  shields  upon  thy  walls  round  about ;  they 
have  made  thy  beauty  perfect. 

12.  Tarshish  was  thy  merchant  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  all 

kinds  of  riches ;  with  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead,  they  traded 
in  thy  fairs. 

13.  Javan,  Tubal,  and  Meshech,  they  were  thy  merchants:  they 

traded  the  persons  of  men  and  vessels  of  brass  in  thy 
market. 

14.  They   of  the  house  of  Togarmah  traded  in  thy  fairs  with 

horses,  and  horsemen,  and  mules. 

15.  The  men  of  Dedan  were  thy  merchants  ;  many  isles  were  the 

merchandise  of  thine  hand :  they  brought  thee  for  a  present 
horns  of  ivory  and  ebony, 

16.  Syria  was  thy  merchant  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  the 

wares  of  thy  making :  they  occupied  in  thy  fairs  with 
emeralds,  purple,  and  broidered  work,  and  fine  linen,  and 
coral,  and  agate. 

17.  Judah,  and  the  land  of  Israel,  they  were  thy  merchants ;  they 

traded  in  thy  market  wheat  of  Minnith  and  Pannag,  and 
honey,  and  oil,  and  balm. 

18.  Damascus  was  thy  merchant  in  the  multitude  of  the  wares  of 

thy  making,  for  the  multitude  of  all  riches  ;  in  the  wine  of 
Helbon,  and  white  wool. 
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19.  Dan  also  and  Javan,  going  to  and  fro,  occupied  in  thy  faira; 

bright  iron,  cxssiu,  and  calamus,  were  in  thy  market. 

20.  Dedan  was  tliy  merchant  in  precious  clothes  for  chariots. 

21.  Arabia,  and  all  the  princes  of  Kcdar,  they  occupied  with  thee 

in    lamba,   and  rams,  and  goats;  in  these  were  ihey  thy 
merchants. 

22.  The  merchania  of  Sheba  and   Raamah,  they   were  thy  mer- 

chants: they  occupied  in  thy  fairs  with  chief  of  all  spices, 
and  with  all  precious  stones,  and  gold. 

23.  Haran,  and  Canneh,  and  Eden,  the  merchants  of  Slieba,  Asshur, 

and  Chilmad,  were  thy  merchants. 

24.  These  were  thy  merchants  iaall  sorts  of  things,  in  blue  clothes, 

and  broidered  work,  and  in  chests  of  rich  apparel,  bound 
with  cords,  and  made  of  cedar,  among  thy  merchandise. 

25.  The  ships  of  Tarshish  did  sing  of  thee  in   thy  market ;  and 

thou  wast  replenished,  and  made  very  glorious  in  the  midst 
of  the  seas. 

26.  Thy  rowers   have  brought  thee  into  great  waters  j  the  east 

wind  hath  broken  thee  in  the  midst  of  the  seas. 

33.  When  thy  wares  went  forth  out  of  the  seas,  thou  filledst  many 
people  ;  thou  didst  enrich  the  kin^  of  the  earth  with  the 
multitude  of  thy  riches,  and  of  thy  merchandise. 
And— 

Ezek.xxviii,  12.  Full  of  wisdom,  and  perfect  in  beauty. 

13.  Thou    hast  been   in    Eden  the   garden  of  God; 

every  precious  stone  was  thy  covering,  the  sar- 
dius,  topaz,  and  the  diamond,  (he  beryl,  the 
onyx,  and  the  jasper,  the  sapphire,  the  emerald, 
and  the  carbuncle,  and  gold  :  the  workmanship 
of  thy  labrets  and  of  thy  pipes  was  prepared  in 
thee  in  the  day  that  thou  wast  created. 

1 4.  Thou  art  the  anointed  cherub  that  covereth  ;  and 

I  have  set  thee  so :  thou  wast  upon  the  holy 
mountain  of  God  ;  thou  hast  walked  up  and 
down  in  the  midst  of  the  stones  of  fire. 

15.  Thou  wast  perfect  in  thy  ways  from  the  day  that 

thou  wast  created,  till  iniquity  was  found  in  thee. 
From  this  deacriptlon  of  the  trade  of  Tyre,  an  opinion  can 
be  formed  of  its  vast  extent,  and  the  great  variety  of  mer- 
chandise sold  there.  White  wool  and  blue  cloths  are  dii- 
tinctly  mentioned ;  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  they,  as  well 
xs  other  manufactures,  would  form  part  of  the  investments  of 
David  and  Solomon  in  the  trade  with  Ophir  and  Tarshish. 


^ 
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FROM   DEAN  PRIDEACx's  CONNECTION  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW- 
TESTAMENTS,  ON  THE  ANCIENT  COMMERCE  OF  THE  EAST. 

"  Ahaz  continuing  hardened  in  his  iniquity,  notwithstand- 
ing all  which  he  had  suffered  for  the  punishment  of  it,  would 
not  seek  the  Lord  his  God,  or  return  unto  him  from  his  evil 
ways ;  but  putting  his  confidence  rather  in  man,  pillaged  the 
temple  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  that  was  found  therein,  and 
sent  it  to  Tiglath  Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  to  engage  him  to 
come  to  his  assistance  against  his  enemies,  promising  thereon 
to  become  his  servant  and  to  pay  tribute  to  him. 

"  The  king  of  Assyria  having  an  opportunity  hereby  offered 
unto  him,  of  adding  Syria  and  Palestine  to  his  empire,  readily 
laid  hold  of  the  invitation,  and  marched  with  a  great  army 
into  those  parts,  where,  having  slain  Rezin  in  battle,  he  took 
Damascus,  and  reduced  all  that  country  under  his  dominion. 
And  hereby  he  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Syrians  in 
Damascus,  after  it  had  lasted  there  for  ten  generations,  Le. 
from  the  time  of  Rezin,  the  son  of  Eliadah  (1  Kings  ii.  23. 
25.)  who  first  founded  it,  while  Solomon  was  king  over  IsraeL 

"After  this,  Tiglath  Pileser  (2  Kings  xvi)  marched  against 
Pekah,  and  seized  all  that  belonged  to  Israel  beyond  Jordan, 
and  also  all  the  land  of  Galilee,  and  then  went  forward 
towards  Jerusalem ;  but  rather  to  get  more  money  from  Ahaz 
than  to  afford  him  any  real  help.  For  he  assisted  him  not 
for  the  recovery  of  any  of  those  places  which  had  been 
taken  from  him  during  the  war,  either  by  the  Philistines, 
Edomites,  or  other  enemies  ;  but  when  he  had  got  from  him 
all  that  he  could,  (for  the  raising  of  which  Ahaz  cut  the 
vessels  of  the  temple  into  pieces,  and  melted  them  down),  he 
marched  back  to  Damascus,  and  there  wintered,  without 
doing  any  thing  more  for  him.  So  that  in  reality  he  was  rather 
distressed,  than  any  way  helped  by  this  alliance,  the  land 
being  almost  as  much  exhausted  by  the  presents  and  subsidies 
which  were  extorted  from  him  by  his  pretended  friend  and 
ally,  as  it  was  by  the  ravages  and  pillages  of  his  open  enemies. 
And  moreover,  two  lasting  mischiefs  followed  thereon.  For — 

"  1.  Instead  of  two  petty  princes,  whom  he  had  afore 
for  his  neighbours,  and  with  either  of  which  he  was  well 
able  to  cope,  he  had  now  this  mighty  king  for  his  borderer, 
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against  whom  no  power  of  the  land  was  sufficient  to  make  any 
resistance,  and  the  ill  effect  thereof  both  Israel  and  Judah 
did  afterwards  sufficiently  feel,  for  it  became  at  length  to  both 
of  tbem  the  cause  of  their  destruction. 

"  2.  From  this  time  the  Jews  were  excluded  all  their  traffic 
into  the  southern  sea,  which  had  hitherto  been  one  of  the 
chiefest  foundations  of  their  riches. 

"  This  had  been  long  carried  on  through  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Straits  of  Babelmandel,  not  only  to  the  coasts  of  Africa 
on  the  west,  but  also  to  those  of  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India 
on  the  east,  and  reaped  a  prodigious  profit.  King  David 
was  the  first  (about  1040  years  before  Christ)  who  began  it ; 
for  having  (2  Sara.  viii.  14.)  conquered  the  kingdom  of 
Edom,  and  reduced  it  to  a  province  of  his  empire,  he  thereby 
became  master  of  the  two  seaports  on  the  Red  Sea,  Elath 
and  E8iongeber(l  Kings,  ix.  26.)  which  then  belonged  to  that 
kingdom ;  and  seeing  the  advantage  which  might  be  made  of 
the  situation  of  these  two  places,  he  wisely  took  the  benefit 
of  it,  and  thereby  begun  his  traffic. 

"  There  are  two  places  mentioned  in  scripture  to  and  from 
whence  it  was  carried  on,  that  Is  Ophir  and  Tarshish.  From 
the  former  of  them,  David  in  his  time  drew  great  profit. 
The  three  thousand  talents  of  gold  of  Ophir,  which  is  said 
(1  Chron.  sxis.  4.)  to  have  been  given  to  the  house  of  God, 
seem  to  be  of  that  gold  of  Ophir  which  he  himself  had  by 
his  fleets,  on  several  voyages,  brouglit  to  him  from  thence ; 

I  for  what  he  had  reserved  for  this  work  out  of  the  spoils  of 
war,  the  tributes  of  the  conquered  nations,  and  the  public 
revenues  of  his  kingdom  is  before  mentioned,  (Chron.  xsiv. 
14.)  and  amounted  to  a  prodigious  sura.* 
"  The  three  thousand  talents  of  the  gold  of  Ophir  which  he 
added,  was  over  and  above  this,  and  out  of  bis  own  proper 
goods  or  private  estate,  which  he  had  besides  what  belonged 
lale 
iUi 
t«n 
hun 
Ihe 


rhie  «um  ie  lo  prodigiom  u  givei  reu»n  lo  think  ihat  the  talenM  nhcrebj  ihat 
ie  reckuned,  were  auolher  lort  ut  lalvnis  of  Eu-  len  value  Uibd  the  Mcwuc 
lalenli,  fiir  ohat  is  said  tu  be  given  b;  David  (1  Chron.  xx'ii,  14-16,  uid  nix, 
S-5.)  and  contributed  by  hi«  prinre»,  («xi»,  8-8.)  lowardi  the  building  of  ihe 
temple  U  Jerusalem,  if  Tslued  by  Ihixe  [identi,  extvedcd  Ihe  viluc  of  eight 
hmdred  mUBoHi  of  our  money,  which  was  enough  wherewith  lo  have  buih  all 
u  uf  solid  silver. 
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to  him  as  king.  And  how  he  could  increase  that  so  far,  as 
out  of  that  only  to  be  able  to  give  so  great  a  sum,  can  scarce 
any  other  way  be  accounted  for,  than  by  the  great  returns 
which  were  made  from  this  traffic.  For  the  gold  alone  amount- 
ed to  above  one  and  twenty  millions  of  our  money,  (300 
Hebrew  talents  of  gold  reduced  to  our  money  amount  to 
£21,600,000,)  besides  the  seven  thousand  talents  of  refined 
silver  (1  Chron.  xxix.  4.)  which  were  included  in  the  same  gift 
"  After  David,  (1  Kings,  ix.  26-28)  Solomon  carried  on  the 
same  traffic  to  Ophir,  and  had  from  thence  in  one  voyage 
(2  Chron.  viii.  18.)  four  hundred  and  fifty  talents  of  gold : 
and  if  Solomon  got  so  much  in  one  voyage,  well  might  David 
have  gained  the  sum  above-mentioned  in  the  several  voyages 
which  were  made  thither  for  him,  from  the  time  he  had  sub- 
dued the  land  of  Edom  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  was 
at  least  twenty-five  years.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
Solomon  very  much  improved  tbis  trade,  not  only  by  his 
greater  wisdom,  but  also  by  his  greater  application  to  all  the 
business  of  it :  for  not  being  perplexed  and  encumbered 
with  such  wars  as  his  father  David  was,  he  had  more  leisure 
to  attend  thereto;  and  therefore,  for  the  better  settling  of  it, 
he  (2  Chron.  viii.  17)  went  in  person  to  Elath  and  Esion- 
geber,  and  there  took  care,  by  his  own  inspection,  for  the 
building  of  his  ships,  the  fortifying  of  both  those  ports,  and 
the  settling  of  every  thing  else  which  might  tend  to  the  suc- 
cessful carrying  on  of  this  traffic,  not  only  to  Ophir,  but  to 
all  other  parts  where  the  sea,  on  which  those  ports  lay,  opened 
a  passage.  But  his  chiefest  care  was  to  plant  those  two  towns 
with  such  inhabitants  as  might  be  best  able  to  serve  him  in 
this  design.  For  which  purpose  he  brought  thither  from  the 
sea-coasts  of  Palestine,  as  many  as  he  could  get  of  those  who 
had  been  used  to  the  sea,  especially  of  the  Tyrians,  (1  Kings, 
ix.  27 — 2  Chron.  viii.  18,  and  ix.  10-21),  whom  his  friend 
and  ally,  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  from  thence  furnished  him 
with  in  great  numbers ;  and  these  were  the  most  useful  to 
him  in  this  afikir ;  for  they  being  in  those  days,  and  for  many 
years  after,  the  most  skilful  of  all  others  in  sea  affairs,  they 
were  the  best  able  to  navigate  his  ships,  and  conduct  his  fleets 
through  long  voyages.  But  the  use  of  the  compass  not  being 
then  known,  the  way  of  navigation  was  in  those  days  only  by 
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coasting,  which  often  made  a  voyage  to  be  of  three  years 
which  now'  may  be  finished  almost  in  three  months.  How- 
ever, this  trade  succeeded  so  far,  and  grew  to  so  high  a 
pitch  under  the  wise  management  of  Solomon,  that  thereby  he 
drew  to  these  two  ports,  and  from  thence  to  Jerusalem,  all 
the  trade  of  Africa,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India,  which  was 
the  chief  fountain  of  those  immense  riches  which  he  acqiured, 
and  whereby  (I  Kings  x.  23—2  Chron.  is.  22)  he  exceeded 
all  the  kings  of  the  earth  in  his  time  as  much  as  he  did  by 
his  wisdom,  so  that  he  made  silver  to  he  at  Jerusalem  as  the 
Btones  of  the  street,  by  reason  of  the  great  plenty  with  which 
it  there  abounded  in  his  reign. 

"  After  the  division  of  the  kingdom  Edom,  being  of  that 
part  which  remained  to  the  honae  of  Dadd,  they  still  con- 
tinued to  carry  on  this  trade  (1  Kings,  xxii.  48 — 2  Chron. 
xs.  36)  from  those  two  ports,  especially  from  Esiongeber, 
which  they  chiefly  made  use  of  tiU  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat. 
But  he  having  there  lost  his  fleet,  which  he  had  prepared  to 
Bail  from  thence  to  OphJr,  in  partnership  with  Ahaziah,  King 
of  Israel,  this  spoiled  the  credit  of  that  harbour ;  for  there 
being  nigh  the  mouth  of  it  a  ridge  of  rocks,  (and  because  of 
these  rocks  it  had  the  name  of  Esiongeber,  which  signifies 
the  back  bone  of  a  man,  for  these  rocks  resemble  it) — as  this 
fleet  was  passing  out  of  the  port,  they  were  by  a  sudden  gust 
of  wind,  which  God  sent  on  purpose  for  the  punishment  of 
this  confederacy,  driven  upon  those  rocks,  where  (1  Kings, 
xxii.  48 — 2  Chron.  36,  3")  they  were  all  broken  to  pieces  and 
lost.  And  therefore,  for  the  avoiding  the  like  mischief  for 
the  future,  the  station  of  the  king's  ships  was  thenceforth 
removed  to  Elath,  from  whence  Jehoshaphat  the  next  year  after 
sent  another  fleet  for  the  same  place.  For  whereas  it  is  said 
that  he  lost  the  first  fleet  for  confederating  with  the  idolatrous 
king  of  Israel,  and  we  are  told  in  another  place  ( I  Kings, 
xxii,  49)  of  bis  sending  forth  a  fleet  for  Ophir,  in  which  he 
would  not  permit  Ahaziah  to  have  any  partnership  with  him, 
this  plainly  proves  the  sending  out  of  two  fleets  by  Jehosha- 
phat, the  first  in  partnership  with  Ahaziah,  and  the  second 
without  it. 

>   D^an  Pn.lriliix's  xork  h  ihlvd  ITI,). 
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*'  And  thus  this  affair  was  carried  on  from  the  time  of 
David  till  the  death  of  Jehoshaphat :  for  till  then  the  land  of 
Edom  was  all  in  the  hands  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  (1  Kings, 
xxiL  47)  and  was  wholly  governed  by  a  deputy  or  viceroy 
there  placed  by  them.    But  when  Jehoram  succeeded  Jehosh- 
aphat, and  God,  for  the  punishment  of  the  exceeding  great 
wickedness  of  that  prince,  had  withdrawn  his  protection  from 
him,  Esau,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Isaac,  (Gen.  xxvii. 
40)  did  break  the  yoke  of  Jacob  ^om  off  his  neck,  after 
having  served  him  (as  foretold  by  that  prophecy)  for  several 
generations, — that  is,  from  the  time  of  David  till  then :  for 
on  Jehoram's  having  revolted  from  God,  (2  Kings,  viii,  20- 
22)  the  Edomites  revolted  from  him,  and,  having  expelled 
his  viceroy,  chose  them  a  king  of  their  own,  and,  under  his 
conduct,  recovered  their  ancient  liberty,  and  were  not  after 
that  any  more  subject  to  the  kings  of  Judah.    And  from  this 
time  the  Jewish  traffic  through  the  Red  Sea  had  an  interrup- 
tion till  the  reign  of  Uzziah.     But  he,  in  the  very  beginning 
of  his  reign,  having  recovered  Elath  (2  Kings,  xiv.  22)  again 
to  Judah,  fortified  it  anew,  and  having  driven  out  the  Edom- 
ites, planted  it  again  with  his  own  people,  and  there  renewed 
their  old  traffic,  which  was  from  thence  carried  on  and  con- 
tinued till  the  reign  of  Ahaz.      But  then,  Rezin,  king  of 
Damascus,  having,  in  conjunction  with  Pekah,  king  of  Israel, 
oppressed  and  weakened  Judah  to  that  degree  which  has 
been  mentioned,  he  took  the  advantage  of  it  to  seize  Elath, 
and  driving  out  the  Jews  from  thence,   (2  Kings,  xvi.  6), 
planted  it  with  Syrians,  purposing  thereby  to  draw  to  himself 
the  whole  profit  of  the  traffic  of  the  southern  seas,  which  the 
kings  of  Judah  had  hitherto  reaped  by  having  that  port 

"  But  the  next  year  after  Tiglath  Pileser  having  conquered 
Rezin,  and  subdued  the  kingdom  of  Damascus,  he  seized 
with  it  Elath,  as  then  belonging  to  his  new  conquest ;  and 
without  having  any  regard  to  his  friend  and  ally,  king  Ahaz, 
or  the  just  claim  which  he  had  thereto,  kept  it  ever  after,  and 
thereby  put  an  end  to  all  that  great  profit  which  the  Jews  till 
then  had  reaped  from  this  traffic,  and  transferred  it  to  the 
Syrians,  which  became  a  great  diminution  of  their  wealth. 
For  although  they  did  not  always  carry  it  on  with  the  same 
full  gales  of  prosperity  as  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  yet  it  was 
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conetantly,  aa  long  as  they  had  it,  of  very  great  adrantage  to 
them,  for  it  Included  all  the  trade  of  India,  Persia,  Africa, 
and  Arabia,  which  was  carried  on  through  the  Red  Sea, 
But  after  Kezin  had  thus  dispossessed  them  of  it,  they  never 
had  it  any  more  restored  to  them,  but  were  ever  after 
wholly  excluded  from  it  From  thenceforth  all  the  merchan- 
dise that  came  that  way,  instead  of  being  brought  to 
Jerusalem,  wa^  carried  ebewhere ;  but  at  what  place  the 
Syrians  fixed  their  principal  mart  for  it,  while  it  was  in  their 
hand9,  is  nowhere  said.  But  at  length  we  find  the  whole  of 
this  trade  engrossed  by  the  Tynans,  who,  managing  it  from 
the  same  port,  made  it  by  the  way  of  Rhinocorura  (Strabo,  | 
lib.  16)  (a  seaport  town,  lying  between  the  confines  of  Egypt  ' 
and  Palestine)  centre  all  at  Tyre,  and  from  thence  they 
furnished  all  the  western  parts  of  the  world  with  the  wares 
of  Persia,  India,  Africa,  and  Arabia;  which  thus,  by  the 
way  of  the  Red  Sea,  they  traded  to,  and  thereby  they 
exceedingly  enriched  themselves  during  the  Persian  empire, 
under  the  favour  and  protection  of  whose  kings  they  had  the 
full  possession  of  this  trade.  But  when  the  Ptolemies 
prevailed  in  Egypt,  they  did,  by  building  Berenice,  Myos 
Hormos,  and  other  ports  on  the  western  side  of  the  Red  Sea 
(Strabo,  lib.  IT)  (for  Elath  and  Esiongeber  lay  on  the  eastern) 
and  by  sending  forth  fleets  from  thence  to  all  those  countries 
to  which  the  Tyrians  traded  from  Elath,  soon  drew  all  this 
trade  into  that  kingdom,  and  there  fixed  the  chief  mart  of  it 
at  Alexandria  (Strabo,  lib.  17),  which  was  thereby  made  the 
greatest  mart  in  the  world,  and  there  it  continued  for  a  great 
many  ages  after ;  and  all  the  marine  traffic  which  the  western 
parts  of  the  world  from  that  time  had  with  Persia,  India, 
Arabia,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  was  wholly  carried 
oil  through  the  Red  Sea  and  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  till  a 
way  was  found  a  little  above  two  hundred  years  since,  of 
Baiting  to  those  parts  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
After  this  the  Portuguese  for  some  time  managed  this  trade, 
but  now  it  is  io  a  manner  wholly  got  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  and  Dutch,  And  this  is  a  full  account  of  the  East 
India  trade,  from  the  time  it  was  first  begun  by  David  and 
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"  But  though  it  be  by  all  agreed  that  the  trade  to  Ophir 
and  Tarshish  was  the  same  that  is  now  in  the  hands  of  our 
East  India  merchants^  yet  there  are  great  disputes  among 
learned  men,  in  what  part  of  the  eastern  world  these  two 
places  lay.  Some  will  have  Ophir  to  have  been  the  island  of 
Zocatora,  which  lies  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  a  little 
without  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel ;  others  will  have  it  to  be 
the  island  by  ancients  called  Taprobana,  now  Ceylon  ;  and  for 
its  being  an  island  they  have  the  authority  of  Eupolemus 
(an  ancient  author  quoted  by  Eusebius)  on  their  side :  for 
speaking  of  David,  he  saith  of  him,  ^  That  he  built  ships  at 
Elath,  a  city  of  Arabia,  and  from  thence  sent  metal-men  to  the 
island  of  Urphe  (or  Ophir),  situated  in  the  Red  Sea,  which 
was  fruitful  in  yielding  abundance  of  gold,  and  the  metal- 
men  brought  it  from  thence  to  Judea.'  But  this  being  a 
question  no  way  to  be  decided  but  from  the  Scriptures,  all 
that  is  to  be  observed  from  thence  is, — 

"  1.  That  from  Elath  to  Tarshish  was  a  voyage  of  three 
years,  going  and  coming  (1  Kings,  x.  22. — 2  Chron.  ix.  21) 
but  in  what  compass  of  time  the  voyage  to  Ophir  was 
completed,  is  not  said  ;  and  that  therefore  Tarshish  might  be 
somewhere  in  the  East  Indies,  but  Ophir  might  be  any  where 
nearer  home,  within  the  reach  of  those  seas. 

"  2.  That  the  commodities  brought  from  Tarshish  (1  Rings, 
X.  22),  were  ^  gold,  and  silver,  and  ivory,  and  apes,  and 
peacocks;'  and  those  of  Ophir  (1  Kings,  x.  11)  were  *  gold, 
almug  trees,  and  precious  stones.'  And  therefore  any  place 
in  the  southern,  or  great  Indian  sea,  at  the  distance  of  a  then 
three  years'  voyage  from  Elath,  which  can  best  furnish  the 
merchant  with  '  gold,  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks,'  may 
be  guessed  to  be  Tarshish  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  any 
place  within  the  compass  of  the  southern  ocean,  that  can 
best  furnish  them  with  *  gold,  almug  trees,  and  precious 
stones,'  and  in  that  quantity  of  gold  as  Solomon  brought 
home  in  one  voyage,  may  be  guessed  to  be  the  Ophir  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  Only  this  much  I  cannot  forbear  to 
say,  that  if  the  southern  part  of  Arabia  did  furnish  the  world 
in  those  times  with  the  best  gold,  and  in  the  greatest  quan- 
tity, (as  some  authors  say)  they  that  would  have  the  Ophir 
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of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  there  situated,  seem  of  all 
others  to  have  the  best  foundation  for  their  conjecture ;  but 
more  than  conjecture,  no  one  can  have  in  this  matter."" — 
Prideaux  r  Connection,  Part  I.,  Vol.  L,  page  4,  et  seq. 

Anno  259. — "  Ptolemy  Pbiladelpbus,  being  intent  to  ad- 
vance the  riches  of  his  kingdom,  contrived  to  bring  all  the 
trade  of  the  East  that  was  by  sea,  into  it :  it  had  hitherto 
been  managed  by  the  Tyrians,  and  they  carried  it  on  by 
sea  to  Elath,  and  from  thence  by  way  of  Rhinocorura  to 
Tyre :  these  were  both  seaport  towns ;  Elath  on  the  east 
Bide  of  the  lied  Sea,  and  Rhinocorura  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Mediterranean,  between  Egypt  and  Palestine,  near  the  mimth 
of  that  river  which  the  Scriptures  call  the  river  of  Egy]>t. 
Ptolemy  contrived  to  build  a  city  on  the  western  Bide  of  the 
Red  Sea,  from  whence  he  might  set  out  hia  shipping  for  the 
carrying  it  on  ;  but  observing  that  the  Red  Sea,  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  Gulph,  was  of  very  difficult  and  dangerous 
navigation,  by  reason  of  its  rocks  and  shelves  (Strabo,  lib. 
17,  page  815),  he  built  his  city  at  as  great  a  distance  from 
that  part  of  the  sea  as  he  could,  placing  it  almost  as  far 
down  as  the  confines  of  Ethiopia,  and  called  it  Berenice,  from 
the  name  of  his  mother.  But  that  not  having  a  good  har- 
bour, Myos  UormuB,  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  afterwards 
found  to  be  a  more  convenient  port  ;  and  therefore,  all  the 
wares  of  Arabia,  India,  Persia,  and  Ethiopia,  being  brought 
thither  by  sea,  they  were  carried  from  thence  on  camels'  backs 
to  Coptus  on  the  Nile,  and  from  thence  down  that  river  to 
Alexandria,  from  whence  they  were  dispersed  all  over  the 
West,  and  the  wares  of  the  West  were  carried  back  the  same 
way  into  the  East ;  by  which  means,  the  Tyrians  being  de- 
prived of  this  profitable  traffic,  it  became  thenceforth  fixed  at 
Alexandria ;  and  this  city,  from  that  time,  continued  to  be  the 
prime  mart  of  all  the  trade  that  was  carried  on  between  the 
East  and  the  West,  for  above  seventeen  hundred  years  after, 

•  Whh  regiid  lo  Ihc  qusnlil;  of  gold  in  (hose  timet,  Agalharciilw  (pnge  60, 
edit.  OKOu),lelb  ua  thai  the  Alilcani  uid  Cuondriuu,  in  the  louthcm  parts  of 
Arabia,  had  %o\i  in  that  plenty  atDong  ibcm,  that  they  nould  give  double  the 
weight  of  gold  fi>r  iron,  triple  it*  weight  for  bnuc,  and  ten  liniea  ill  weight  for 
■ilver ;  end  thit.  in  digging  the  earth,  thej  found  il  in  ([obbeU  of  pure  gold, 
which  needed  no  refining  ;  and  that  iho  leait  of  them  were  u  big  u  olive  nunea, 
but  othen  much  larger  :  no  other  author  ijieab  of  any  ottier  place  iu  Ihe  world 
where  i(  was  ever  found  in  lilie  plenlr. 
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till,  a  little  above  two  centuries  since,  another  passage  from 
the  West  into  those  countries  was  found  out  by  the  way  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But  the  road  from  Coptus  to  the 
Red  Sea  being  through  desarts,  where  no  water  was  to  be 
had,  nor  any  convenience  of  towns  or  houses  for  the  lodging 
of  passengers,  Ptolemy,  for  the  remedying  of  these  incon- 
veniences, drew  a  ditch  from  Coptus,  which  carried  the  water 
of  the  Nile  all  along  by  that  road,  and  built  on  it  several 
inns,  at  such  proper  distances  as  to  afford  every  night  lodg- 
ings and  convenient  refreshment,  both  for  man  and  beast,  to 
all  that  should  pass  that  way.  And  as  he  thus  projected  to 
draw  all  the  trade  of  the  East  and  West  into  his  kingdom,  so 
he  provided  (Theocritus  in  IdylL  17;  Appianus  in  Praefa- 
tione),  a  very  great  fleet  for  the  protecting  of  it,  part  of 
which  he  kept  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  part  in  the  Mediterrap- 
nean  :  that  in  the  Mediterranean  alone  was  very  great, 
and  some  of  the  ships  of  it  of  a  very  unusual  bigness,  for 
(Athenaeus,  lib.  5,  page  203),  he  had  in  it  two  ships  of  thirty 
banks  of  oars  on  a  side,  one  of  twenty  banks  of  oars,  four 
of  fourteen,  two  of  twelve,  fourteen  of  eleven,  thirty  of 
nine,  thirty-seven  of  seven,  five  of  six,  seventeen  of  five ; 
and  of  four  banks  of  oars  and  three  banks  of  oars  on  a  side, 
he  had  double  the  number  of  all  these  already  mentioned ; 
and  he  had,  over  and  above,  of  the  smaller  sort  of  vessels  a 
vast  number.  And  by  the  strength  of  this  fleet,  he  not  only 
maintained  and  advanced  the  trade  of  his  country,  but  also 
kept  most  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  Lesser  Asia  (Theo- 
critus in  Idyll.  17),  that  is,  Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  and 
Caria,  and  also  the  Cyclades,  in  thorough  subjection  to  him 
as  long  as  he  lived," — Prideaux :  Connection,  Part  II.j  Vol. 
IIL,  page  99. 

"  Anthony,  wanting  money  to  pay  his  army,  sent  all  his 
horse  to  Palmyra  to  take  the  plunder  of  that  city,  instead  of 
their  pay.  This  was  an  ancient  city  of  Syria,  formerly  called 
Tadmor.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  (1  Kings  ix.  18 — 2  Chron. 
viiL  4),  make  mention  of  it  by  this  name,  and  tell  us  that  it 
was  built  in  the  dpsart  by  Solomon,  king  of  Israel,  (2  Chron. 
viii.  3),  after  his  having  vanquished  and  brought  under  him 
the  kingdom  of  Hamath-zobah,  in  which  it  was  situated. 
When  the  Greeks  became  masters  of  those  countries,  they 
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(Plin.  lib,  5,  p.  25),  gave  it  the  name  nf  Palmyra,  which  it 
retained  for  several  agca  after,  and  under  it,  about  the  middle 
of  llie  third  century  after  Christ,  grew  famous  by  being  made 
the  seat  of  the  Eastern  empire  under  Odenathus  and  Zeno- 
bia.  But  when  the  Saracens  became  lords  of  the  East,  they 
again  restored  to  it  the  old  name  of  Tadmor,  and  that  it 
hath  ever  since  borne,  even  to  this  day.  But  it  is  now  famous 
for  nothing  else  but  its  ruins,  which  are  the  moat  august  that 
are  at  present  any  where  to  be  found,  and  these  truly  prove 
how  great  the  magnificence,  riches,  and  splendour  of  this 
ancient  city  was  in  former  times.  It  is  127  miles  north  of 
Damascus,  on  this  side  the  Euphrates,  at  the  distance  of  a 
day's  journey  from  that  river.  The  situation  of  it  is  much 
lilte  what  that  of  Ammonia,  in  the  desart  of  Lybia,  is 
described  to  have  been ;  for  (Pliu.),  it  is  built  on  an  island  of 
firm  land,  which  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  vaat  ocean  of  sand  in 
sandy  desarta,  surrounding  it  on  every  side  :  its  neighbourhood 
to  the  Euphrates  having  placed  it  on  the  confines  of  two 
potent  empires,  that  of  the  Parthians  on  the  East,  and  that  of 
the  Komans  on  the  West,  it  happened  often,  that  in  times 
of  war,  they  were  grinded  between  both.  But  in  times 
of  peace  they  made  themselves  sufficient  amends  (Appian 
de  Bellis  Civilibus,  lib.  5),  by  their  commerce  with  each  of 
them,  and  the  great  riches  which  they  gained  thereby.  For 
the  caravans  from  Persia  and  India,  which  now  unload  at 
Aleppo,  did  in  those  days  unload  at  Palmyra,  and  from  thence 
the  Eastern  commodities  which  came  overland  being  carried  to 
the  next  port  on  the  Mediterranean,  were  from  thence  trans- 
mitted into  the  West  ;  and  the  Western  commodities  being, 
I  through  the  same  way,  brought  from  the  said  ports  to  this 
city,  were  there  loaden  on  the  same  caravans,  and  on  their 
return  carried  bacic  and  dispersed  over  all  the  East ;  so  that 
at  Tyre,  and  afterwards  Alexandria,  were  the  chief  marts 
for  the  eastern  trade  that  was  carried  on  by  sea.  Palmyra 
was  for  some  time  the  chief  mart  for  so  much  of  that  trade 
as  was  carried  on  by  land." — Pridtaux:  Connection,  Part  II., 
Vol.  IV.,  page  lid. 
A.D.  25;  Hekod,  &c.— "  This  year,  it  being  the  13th  of 
the  reign  of  Herod,  great  calamities  fell  upon  the  people  of 
Judea.    A  long  drought  produced  a  famine  and  that  famine  a 
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pestilence,  which  swept  away  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants. 
And  whereas  most  of  the  flocks  of  Judea  were  consumed  by 
the  drought,  so  that  there  was  not  wool  enough  in  the  land 
for  the  clothing  of  the  inhabitants  against  winter,  Herod 
took  care  that  such  quantities  were  imported  from  foreign 
countries,  that  every  one,  before  the  approach  of  the  cold 
season,  was  provided  with  sufficient  to  fence  himself  against 
all  the  severities  of  it" — Prideaux :  Connection^  Part  ILj 
Vol  IV.,  page  852. 

Silk. — Professor  Hurwitz  states,  that  the  first  time  we 
find  silk  mentioned  is  in  Ezekiel ;  and  from  the  manner  it  is 
mentioned,  it  must  have  been  considered  a  very  costly  article. 

£zek.  xvi.  10.  I  clothed  thee  with  broidered  work,  and  shod  thee 

^-ith  badgers'  skins,  and  I  girded  thee  about  with 
fine  linen,  and  I  covered  thee  with  silk. 

11.  And  I  decked  thee  with  ornaments,  and  I  put  brace- 

lets upon  thine  hands,  and  a  chain  on  thy  neck. 

12.  And  I  put  a  jewel  on  thy  forehead,  and  ear-rings  in 

thine  ears,  and  a  beautiful  crown  upon  thine  head. 

13.  Thus  wast  thou  decked  with  gold  and  silver,  and 

thy  raiment  was  of  fine  linen,   and  silk,   and 
broidered  work. 

The  following  quotation  from  Prideaux,  with  the  note 
appended  to  it,  will  best  illustrate  these  manufactures  : — 

A.D.  28 ( Part  IL, page  850.)—"  The  name  of  Augustus, 

growing  famous  all  over  the  world,  the  remotest  nations  of 
the  North  and  the  East,  that  is  the  Scythians,  the  Sarma- 
tians,  the  Indians,  and  the  Seres ,  sent  ambassadors  with  pre- 
sents to  him  to  pray  his  friendship ;  the  last  of  which, 
Florus  tells  us,  were  four  years  on  their  journey,  which  is  to 
be  supposed  coming  and  going.  The  Seres  were  the  furthest 
people  of  the  East,  the  same  whom  we  now  call  the  Chinese. 
They  being  anciently  famous  for  the  making  of  silk  and 
silken  manufactures,  hence  '  serica'  became  the  name  of 
silk,  and  ^  sericum'  of  a  silken  garment,  both  among  the 
Greek  and  the  Latins." 

To  which  the  following  note  is  added : — 

"  The  Seres  first  used  the  way  of  making  silk  from  the 
web  of  the  silk  worm.  From  them  that  name  and  thing  came 
to  the  Persians,  and  from  them  to  the  Greeks  and  Latins. 
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Tlie  6rst  time  that  any  silk  was  brought  into  Greece,  was  on 
Alexander's  having  conquered  Persia,  and  from  thence  it 
came  into  Italy  in  the  flourishing  times  of  the  Roman  empire. 
But  it  was  a  long  while  ^ery  dear  Id  all  these  western  parts, 
as  being  weight  for  weight  of  equal  value  with  gold,  a  pound 
of  the  one  costing  a  pound  of  the  other :  for  the  Persians  took 
care  to  keep  this  manufacture  for  a  long  while  wholly  to 
themselves,  not  permitting  the  silk  worms  to  be  carried  out 
of  Persia,  or  any  to  pass  from  thence  into  the  Weat  that 
were  skilled  in  the  management  of  them  ;  and  thus  it  con- 
tinued to  the  time  of  Justinian  the  Emperor,  who  died  A.D. 
565.  He,  looking  on  it  as  a  great  hardship  that  the  subjects 
of  his  empire  should  buy  this  manufacture  of  the  Persians  at 
so  dear  a  rate,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  imposition,  seut 
two  monks  into  India,  to  learn  there  how  the  silk  trade  was 
managed  ;  and  on  their  return  to  briug  the  silk  worms  with 
them,  that  so  he  might  set  up  the  manufacture  in  his  own 
dominions.  These  monks  on  their  return  told  him  that  the 
silk  worms  could  not  he  brought  so  long  a  journey;  hut 
understanding  from  them  that  their  eggs  might,  and  that 
from  them  the  worms  might  be  propagated,  he  sent  them 
back  the  second  time  to  bring  him  of  those  eggs,  who,  having 
etfected  what  tbcy  went  about,  and  brought  to  Constantinople, 
on  their  return  thither,  great  quantities  of  those  eggs,  from 
them  have  been  propagated  all  the  silk  worms  and  silk  trade 
which  have  since  that  time  been  there,  or  any  where  else  in 
Europe.  Till  that  time  the  ancients  were  so  ignorant  how 
silk  was  made,  that  it  was  a  common  notion  among  them  that 
it  grew  on  the  tops  of  trees  ;  but  since  that  it  hath  been 
sufficiently  made  known  that,  though  cotton  be  produced  from 
trees,  silk  is  nowhere  made  but  by  the  web  of  the  silk  worm. 
For  a  long  while  silk  was  worn  onlv  by  women,  and  it  was 
thought  a  great  instance  of  luxury  and  effeminacy  for  a 
man  to  have  any  part  of  hia  garment  made  of  it,  so  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  as  Tacitus  tells  us,  (annal. 
lib.  2,  cap.  33,)  a  law  was  made,  'ne  veslia  sericavirosftpdaret,' 
t.  e.  that  no  man  should  defile  or  dishonour  himself  by  wearing 
silken  garments.  When  the  stuff  was  all  of  silk,  it  was  called 
'  holosericum ;'  when  the  woof  only  waa  silk,  and  the  warp 
linen  or  woollen,  it  was  called  '  subsericum.'     When  after- 
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wards  it  came  into  use  for  men  to  wear  silk,  it  was  at  finf^'^ 
only  of  the  Utter  sort ;  that  which  wag  all  silk,  was  for  a  long   I 
time  left  wholly  to  the  use  of  the  women,  so  that  it  wa^  rerkoned 
by  Lampridtus  as  one  of  the  infamous  jtart^  of  Heliogabalus'a 
character,  that  he  was  the  first  man  tiiat  wore  *  holoeericum.'" 

Prideaux  makes  several  references,  confirming  this  state- 
ment. The  preceding  quotations  relate  to  trade  and  maou- 
factures  in  ^ncral. 

"  Millar's  Historical  View  of  the  EycLi&u  Goverx- 

MEST,  VHOM  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  SaXONS  IN  BrITAIK 
TO    TllE    ACCBSSIOX     OF    THE     Hot'SE    OF     StCABT,"    dwell« 

tnore  upon  the  woalleo  manufactures,  the  subject  of  this, 
compilation. 

Professor  MiUar  says,  under  the  head  (chap.  8,  p.  485,) 
**  of  the  circumstances  which  promoted  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, and  the  arts,  in  modem  Europe,  and  particularly  it) 
England"— 

"  The  commerce  of  the  ancient  world  was  confined  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  coasts  of  the  Slediterrancan  and  the 
Ked  Sea.  Before  the  invention  of  the  mariner's  compass, 
navigators  were  afraid  of  venturing  to  a  great  distance  from 
land,  and  in  those  narrow  seas  found  it  easy,  by  small  coast- 
ing expeditions,  to  carry  on  an  extensive  trafBc  Not  to 
mention  what  is  related  concerning  the  fleets  of  Sesostris  and 
Salomon,  which  are  sud  to  have  been  built  upon  the  Red 
Sea,  we  may  ascribe  to  this  cause  the  commerce  of  tha 
Phosnicians,  the  Carthaginians,  the  Athenians,  the  Rho- 
dians,  and  many  other  states  on  the  islands  and  upon  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 

"  From  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  Greece  had 
become  one  extensive  kingdom,  and  had  formed  connections 
with  Asia,  the  two  narrow  seas  above-mentioned  became  tha 
channel  of  a  more  extended  commerce  along  the  Indian  Ocean, 
by  which  the  valuable  productions  of  tho  East  were  imported 
into  Europe.  It  was  in  order  to  facilitate  this  commerce  that 
the  city  of  Alexandria  is  said  tu  have  been  built. 

"  The  same  commerce  was  carried  on,  and  probably  mucli 
extended,  in  the  flourishing  periods  of  the  Roman  empire, 
when  tho  numerous  articles  of  Asiatic  luxury  were  in  such 
universal  request  among  that  opulent  people.     The  decline  of 
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the  Roman  power  tended  gradually  to  diminish  that  branch 
of  tradi',  but  (Ud  not  entirely  destroy  it.  Even  after  the 
downfall  of  Rome,  when  Italy  had  hcen  often  ravaged,  and 
a  great  part  of  it  subdued  by  the  barbarous  nations,  there 
arose  upon  the  sea  coast  some  considerable  towns,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  continued  the  ancient  course  of  navigation,  and 
still  maintained  a  degree  of  traffic  with  India.  The  road, 
however,  to  that  country  was  a  good  deal  changed  by  the  re- 
volutions and  disorders  which  happened  in  Egypt,  and  by  the 
rise  of  the  Saracen  empire,  so  that  the  India  trade  was  car- 
ried on  less  frequently  by  Alexandria,  and  most  commonly  by 
the  Black  Sea  and  part  of  Tartary,  or  by  a  middle  way 
through  the  city  of  Bagdad. 

"  During  the  barbarous  period  that  succeeded  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Roman  empire,  the  same  cause  which  had  formerly 
promoted  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean,  gave  rise,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Europe,  (o  a  small  degree  of  traffic  upon  the 
narrow  sea  of  the  Baltic.  The  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
coast  of  Scandina^'ia,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Germany, 
being  necessitated,  in  that  inhospitable  climate,  to  tish  for 
tlieir  subsistence,  became  early  acquainted  with  navigation, 
and  were  thereby  encouraged  to  exchange  with  each  other 
the  rude  produce  of  the  country.  From  the  convenience  of 
the  situation,  numbers  of  people  were  induced  to  reside  iu 
the  neighbourhood,  and  trading  towns  were  formed  upon 
the  coast,  or  in  the  mouths  of  the  adjoining  rivers.  While 
they  were  thus  advancing  in  navigation  and  commerce, 
they  could  hardly  fail  to  make  some  progress  m  manufac- 
tures. By  having  a  vent  for  the  rude  produce  of  that 
country,  they  must  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving, that  by  bestowing  a  little  labour  upon  their  native 
commodities,  they  could  draw  a  much  greater  profit  upon  the 
exchange  of  ihem.  In  this  manner  they  were  encouraged  to 
occupy  themselves  in  working  up  the  raw  materials,  to  acquire 

I  habits  of  industry,  and  to  make  proficiency  in  mechanical  em- 
ployments. If  we  examine  the  history  of  commercial  nations, 
those  especially  of  the  ancient  world,  we  shall  fiud  that  this 
has  been  the  usual  course  of  their  advancement,  and  that  their 
trade  and  manufactures  have  hcen  commonly  derived  from  a 
convenient  maritime  situation,  which,  by  affording  them  the 
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benefit  of  water  carriage,  opened  a  distant  market  for  their 
goods,  and  tempted  them  to  engage  in  foreign  commerce. 

**  The  commerce  of  Italy  seems  accordingly  to  have  been 
followed  up  by  a  rapid  improvement  of  the  mechanical  arts. 
In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  many  of  the  Italian 
towns  had  arrived  at  a  great  perfection  in  manufactures ; 
among  which  we  may  take  notice  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Bologna, 
Pisa,  Sienna,  and  Florence.  It  was  from  Italy  that  the  art 
of  making  clocks  and  watches,  as  well  as  many  other  of  the 
finer  branches  of  manufactures,  together  with  the  most  accu- 
rate method  of  keeping  mercantile  accounts,  was  afterwards 
communicated  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 

"  The  advancement  of  the  common  arts  of  life  was  naturally 
succeeded  by  that  of  the  fine  arts,  and  of  the  sciences ;  and 
Florence,  which  led  the  way  in  the  former,  was  likewise  the 
first  that  made  considerable  advances  in  the  latter.  That  city, 
after  having  been  aggrandised  by  trade,  banking,  and  manu- 
factures, began  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  to 
discover  a  taste  of  elegance  and  refinement,  and  to  promote 
the  cultivation  of  letters.  Charles  of  Anjou,  who  then  ob- 
tained the  kingdom  of  Naples  as  a  donation  from  the  Pope, 
and  who  was  at  the  same  time  the  feudal  sovereign  of  Florence, 
is  said  to  have  been  a  zealous  encourager  of  these  liberal  pur- 
suits. The  example  of  the  Florentines  was  soon  followed  by 
the  other  states  of  Italy,  in  proportion  as  trade  and  manufac- 
tures bad  raised  them  to  ease  and  opulence.* 


•  (( 


Florence  owed  her  splendour  to  the  woollen  manufacture,  with  which  the 
supplied  the  world.  Its  prevalence  in  that  city  cannot  perhaps  be  more  forcibly 
shown,  than  by  an  incidental  observation  made  by  Machiavelli,  in  the  narrative  of 
his  perambulation  of  the  city  at  the  period  of  the  plague  of  1527  :  the  circum- 
stance he  mentions  as,  on  that  occasion,  first  occurring,  and  most  powerfiillj 
striking  him,  was  the  stillness  prevailing  in  place  of  the  former  sounds  of  the 
preparation  of  this  manufacture: — * Dovt  per  lo  strepito  de^  camati  fisdd  e 
raffionamenti  ciompeschi  ass'^rdare  quasi  solea^  irovai  grande  e  non  moUo  detideraio 
gilenzuh' — (Descrizione  deUa  Peste  di  Firenze  dell'  anno  1527.^ — Could  he  rerisit 
his  native  city,  he  would  still  find  the  same  silence  reigning,  not  proceeding  from 
plague,  nor  yet  from  the  diversion  of  the  channel  of  the  East  India  trade,  nor 
yet  from  clieaper  labour,  nor  from  want  of  acquirable  capital,  art,  or  talent  for 
such  an  object.  The  spirit  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  by  a  kind  of  Pythagorean 
transmigration,  now  resides  in  France,  Flanders,  and  England.  How  has  it 
escaped  from  Florence  ?  Can  any  reason  be  a.ssigncd  but  the  absence  of  a  suffi- 
cient safeguard  from  external  intnision  and  subversion  ? 

*'  Other  passages  may  be  found  generally  in  Machiavelli,  as  strongly  contrasting 
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"  The  intercourse  of  those  Italian  states  with  some  of  the 
opulent  nations  of  the  East,  in  consequence  of  the  Crusades,  or 
of  other  casual  events,  may  have  contributed  something  towards 
the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe ;  but  the  operation  of  this 
accidental  circumatance  must  have  been  entirely  subordinate 
to  the  great  natural  cause  of  improvement  already  suggested. 
While  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  continued  rude  and  bar- 
barous, they  were  not  likely  to  procure  much  knowledge  by 
their  transient  or  hostile  communication  with  Asia  ;  but  after 
they  had  acquired  a  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  they  doubtless  found  instructors  in  that  part  of  the 

"  As  the  people  upon  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  inhabited  a 
poorer  country,  tlie  produce  of  which  was  not  so  easily  wrought 
up  into  valuable  manufactures,  they  made  a  proportionably 
slower  progress  in  the  mechanical  arts ;  though,  by  continuing 
to  export  their  native  commodities,  they  acquired  a  degree  of 
wealth,  and  many  of  their  towns  became  large  and  powerful. 
Having  been  much  oppressed  and  obstructed  in  their  trade  by 
the  Barons,  and  military  people  in  their  neighbourhood,  they 
were  led  by  degrees  into  joint  measures  for  their  own  defence, 
and,  about  the  twelfth  century,  entered  into  that  famous  Han- 
seatic  league,  which  being  found  of  great  advantage  to  the 
commercial  interests,  was  at  length  rendered  so  extensive,  as 
to  include  many  cities  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

"  As  the  situation  of  towns  upon  the  coast  of  a  narrow  sea 
was  favourable  to  foreign  commerce,  a  country  intersected  by 
many  navigable  rivers  gave  a  similar  encouragement  to  inland 
trade,  and  thence  likewise  to  manufactures.  As  inland  trade, 
however,  cannot  be  rendered  very  extensive  without  greater 
expense  than  is  necessary  to  the  trade  of  a  maritime  town,  that 
all  the  inhabitants  may  have  the  benefit  of  a  market,  canals 
became  requisite  where  the  river  navigation  is  cut  off;  roads 
must  be  made,  where  water  carriage  is  impracticable ;  ma- 

thc  ifesolalion  of  ImI  Pommcrce  with  ill  part  activity  and  life  : — '  Lp  iiuiilo  c 
belie  contT8i]e>  ctie  pi^ne  di  ricchi  c  nobili  cilUdini  etten  nlevano,  hido  on 
puiiolenii  e  bruUe,  di  pareri  ripieoc  ;  per  ]■  improntiludiiie  de'  i\aali  e  puiniw 
rtiida  difficilaieote  e  cun  timora  si  va.  Smio  temie  la  buttegbe,  gli  oercjii 
ftnni,  i  Fori  tulli  via,  proslrate  le  leggi.     I  ragionamenti  cli'  eescr  lolcTano  in 

lorevoli,  e  iti  mercalo  uliti,  in  coso  mLwrabili  c  mcste  si  convertauo. '  " 

Januarg.  \»2\,p.  296. 
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chinery  must  be  constructed,  and  cattle  fit  for  draught  must 
be  procured  and  maintained.  It  may  be  expected,  therefore, 
that  inland  trade  will  be  improved  more  slowly  than  the  com- 
merce which  is  carried  on  along  the  sea  coast ;  but  as  the 
former  holds  out  a  market  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  wider  country, 
it  is  apt  at  length  to  produce  a  more  extensive  improvement 
of  manufactures. 

"  We  accordingly  find  that  after  the  towns  of  Italy,  and 
those  upon  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  the  part  of  Europe  which 
made  the  quickest  advances  in  trade  was  the  Netherlands, 
where  the  number  of  navigable  rivers,  which  divide  themselves 
into  many  different  branches,  and  the  general  flatness  of  the 
country,  which  made  it  easy  to  extend  the  navigation  by 
canals,  encouraged  the  inhabitants  to  employ  themselves  in 
the  manufacture  of  their  natural  productions. 

"  Besides  the  facility  of  water  carriage,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Netherlands  appear  to  have  derived  another  advantage 
from  the  nature  of  their  soil.  The  two  most  considerable 
branches  of  manufacture,  which  contribute  to  supply  the 
conveniences  or  luxuries  of  any  people,  are  the  making  of 
linen  and  of  woollen  cloths.  With  regard  to  the  former  of 
these  branches,  that  country  seems  fitted  to  produce  the  raw 
material  in  the  greatest  perfection.  As  early  as  the  tenth 
century,  we  accordingly  find  that  the  people  had,  by  this 
peculiar  circumstance,  been  excited  to  attempt  the  manufac- 
ture of  linens ;  and  that  in  order  to  promote  an  inland  trade 
of  this  kind,  which  supposes  that  the  commodity  must  often 
be  carried  to  a  considerable  distance,  Baldwin  the  younger, 
the  hereditary  count  of  Flanders,  established  fairs  and 
markets  in  particular  towns,  as  the  most  convenient  places  of 
rendezvous  between  the  merchants  and  their  customers. 

"  After  the  Flemings  had  made  some  progress  in  this 
trade,  and  when,  of  consequence,  individuals  among  them  had 
acquired  some  stock,  as  well  as  habits  of  industry,  they  also 
endeavoured  to  supply  the  demand  for  woollen  manufactures, 
which  required  no  very  different  species  of  skill  and  dexterity 
from  what  they  had  already  attained.  In  this  employment, 
however,  they  were  subjected  to  greater  inconveniency,  as, 
after  pushing  it  to  any  considerable  extent,  they  were  under 
the  necessity  of  purchasing  the  rude  materials  from  foreign 
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nations.  This  obliged  them  to  carry  on  a  regular  trade  with 
Spaiu,  and  with  Britain,  the  two  countries  in  Europe  in 
which  wool  was  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance.  The 
union,  however,  of  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  with  that  of 
the  Nether] aoda,  which  happened  in  the  person  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V,,  contributed  in  part  to  remove  that 
inconveniency,  by  securing  to  the  latter  country  the  wool 
produced  by  the  former;  and  the  Spanish  monarch,  who  saw 
the  rude  materials  manufactured  within  his  own  dominions, 
had  an  opportunity  of  protecting  and  encouraging  every 
branch  of  the  labour  connected  with  that  em  ploy  meat. 
From  this  time  the  woollen  and  linen  manufactures  of  the 
Netherlands  came  to  be  in  the  same  flourishing  condition. 

"  But  while  this  part  of  Europe  enjoyed  such  advantages 
for  inland  trade,  it  was  not  entirely  excluded  from  a  share  in 
foreign  commerce  by  means  of  Antwerp,  and  of  some  other 
maritime  towns  in  the  neighbourhood.     The  inhabitants  of 
Italy  and  of  the  countries  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  having 
reciprocally  a  demand  for  the  commodities  produced  in  such 
different  climates,  were  led  by  degrees  into  a  regular  traffic 
Aa  the  ships  employed  in  this  extensive  navigation  found  a 
convenient  middle  station  in  the  ports  of  the  Netherlands, 
the  merchants  of  this  country  were  furnished  with  opportu- 
nities of  transporting  their  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  both  to 
the   southern   and   northern   parts  of   Europe,  and  a  suro 
market  was  thus  opened  for  these  valuable  commodities.     It 
merits  attention  that  the  opulence  thus  acquired  by  Flanders 
and  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  the  Low  Country,  had  the 
^^       same  effect  as  in  Italy,— of  giving  encouragement  to  literature 
^^     and  to   the  cultivation   of  the  ^ne  arts.     The   rise   of  the 
^H      Flemish  painters  was  later  than  that  of  ihe  Italian,  bccauso 
^H     the  trade  of  tlie  Netherlands  was  of  a  posterior  date ;  and 
^B      their  not  attaining  the  same  perfection  may,  among  other 
^H      causes,  be  ascribed  to  this  circumstance, — that  the  flourishing 
^H     trade  of  that  country  was  of  shorter  duration. 
^^         "  The  encouragement  given  in  the  Netherlands  to  painting 
^H    was  extended  also  to  music,  and  was  productive  of  a  similar 
^H    proficiency  in  that  art.     It  is  observed  that  the  Flemings  were 
^^M    accustomed  in  this  period  to  supply  the  rest  of  Europe  with 
^H    musicians,  as  is  done  lu  our  day  by  the  Italians  (vide  Re- 
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flections  on  Poetry,  Painting,  and  Music,  by  the  Abbe  du 
Bos). 

"  Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth,  and  the  bediming 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  three  great  events  concurred 
to  produce  a  remarkable  revolution  upon  the  state  of  trade 
and  manufactures  in  general,  and  that  of  Europe  in  particular. 

"  1.  The  first  of  these  was  the  invention  of  the  mariner's 
compass,  which  changed  the  whole  system  of  navigation,  by 
enabling  navigators  to  find  their  way  with  certainty  in  the  wide 
ocean,  to  undertake  more  distant  expeditions,  and  to  complete 
them  with  much  greater  quickness.  When  this  discovery  had 
been  properly  ascertained,  and  reduced  to  practice,  those  who 
inhabited  the  coast  of  a  narrow  sea  had  no  longer  that  supe- 
riority with  respect  to  commerce  which  they  formerly  possessed ; 
for  whatever  advantages  they  might  have  in  a  small  coasting 
navigation,  these  were  overbalanced  by  the  inconveniences  of 
their  situation,  whenever  they  had  occasion  to  sail  beyond 
those  adjacent  capes  and  promontories,  by  which  they  were 
limited  and  circumscribed.  The  harbours  which  became  then 
most  favourable  to  commerce  were  such  as  had  formerly  been 
least  so  :  those  which  were  the  furthest  removed  from  straits 
or  dangerous  shores,  and,  by  their  distance  fi*om  opposite 
lands,  admitted  the  freest  passage  to  every  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

"  2.  The  discovery  of  America,  and  the  opening  of  a  passage 
to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  consequence  of  the  preceding  improvement  in 
navigation,  contributed  still  further  to  change  the  course  of 
European  trade.  By  these  discoveries,  a  set  of  new  and 
magnificent  objects  of  commerce  was  presented,  and  Europe 
began  to  entertain  the  prospect  of  forming  settlements  in  dis- 
tant countries ;  of  trading  with  nations  in  various  climates, 
producing  a  proportionate  variety  of  commodities;  and  of 
maintaining  an  easy  correspondence  between  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  world.  The  merchants  of  Italy  and  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Germany  were  naturally  left  behind  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  these  magnificent  views ;  their  situation,  hemmed  in 
by  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  or  of  the  Mediterranean,  was  parti- 
cularly unfavourable  for  that  new  species  of  trade ;  they  had 
besides  a  reluctance,  we  may  suppose,  to  abandon  their  old 
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habits,  and  to  relinquish  that  settled  traffic  in  which  they  had 
been  long  engaged,  for  the  new  and  hazardous  adventures 
which  were  then  pointed  out  to  theOL  Adhering,  therefore, 
to  their  former  course,  they  found  their  profits  decrease 
according  as  the  new  commerce  became  considerable,  and 
tlieir  commercial  importance  was  at  length  in  a  great  measure 
sunk  and  annihilated, 

"  3.  The  violent  shock  given  by  the  Spanish  government  to 
the  trading  towns  of  the  Netherlands,  occasioned,  about  this 
period,  a  change  in  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  no  less 
remarkable  than  the  two  foregoing  circumstances  produced  in 
its  commerce. 

"  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain  embraced  the  narrow  and  cruel 
policy  of  his  father  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  attempting  to  extir- 
pate the  doctrines  of  Luther  throughout  hia  dominions,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  added  a  bigotry  peculiar  to  himself,  which 
led  him  to  seek  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose  by  measures 
yet  more  imprudent  and  sanguinary.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  bad  been  spread  very  universally  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  had  been  adopted  with  a  zeal  not  inferior  to  that 
which  appeared  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  Philip  em- 
ployed the  whole  force  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  in  order  to 
subdue  that  spirit  of  religious  innovation,  and,  after  a  long 
and  obstinate  struggle,  he  at  last  prevailed ;  but  it  was  by 
extirpating  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  ruining  the 
manufactures  of  the  country.  The  most  independent  and 
spirited,  that  is,  the  most  active  and  skilful  part  of  the  manu- 
facturers, disdaining  to  submit  to  a  tyranny  by  which  they 
were  oppressed  in  their  most  vaUiablc  rights,  fled  from  their 
native  country,  and  finding  a  refuge  in  other  European  nations, 
carried  along  with  them  that  knowledge  and  dexterity  in 
manufactures,    and   those   habits   of   industry,    which  they 

I  possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree. 
"  Of  all  the  European  nations.  Great  Britain  was  in  a  condi- 
tion to  reap  the  most  immediate  profit  from  these  important 
changes  in  the  state  of  commerce  and  manufactures. 
"  England  has  long  enjoyed  the  peculiar  advantage  of  rear- 
ing a  greater  number  of  Sheep,  and  producing  larger  quanti- 
ties of  Wool  fit  for  manufacture,  than  most  other  parts  of  the 
world.     This  is  probably  derived  from  the  flatness  of  the 
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country,  by  which  a  great  part  of  it  is  plentifully  supplied 
with  moisture,  and  from  the  moderate  temperature  of  the 
climate,  both  of  which  circumstances  appear  farourable  to  the 
production  of  pasture,  and  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  sheep. 
But  whaterer  be  the  causes  of  it,  the  fact  is  certain,  that, 
Spsun  excepted,  no  other  country  can,  in  this  particular,  be 
brought  in  competition  with  England.* 

**  Particular  mention  is  made  of  English  wool,  even  when 
Britain  was  a  Roman  province ;  and  in  the  early  parts  of  our 
history  the  exportation  of  that  commodity  was  a  considerable 
article  of  commerce.  What  is  remarkable,  the  English 
wool  of  former  times  appears  to  have  been  of  a  finer  quality 
than  at  present,  and  there  is  even  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  held  superior  to  the  Spanish.  Of  this  extraordinary 
fact  it  seems  difficult  to  give  any  satisfactory  account  I  am 
credibly  informed  that  the  improvements  made  of  late  years 
in  the  pasture  grounds  of  England  have  greatly  debased  the 
quality  of  the  wool,  though,  by  the  increase  of  the  quantity, 
they  have  sufficiently  indemnified  the  proprietors. 

"  By  possessing  the  raw  material  in  great  plenty,  the 
English  appear  to  have  been  incited  at  an  early  period  to 
make  some  attempts  towards  the  fabrication  of  it  The 
woollen  cloth  of  England  is  taken  notice  of  while  the  country 
was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans ;  the  disorders  which 
followed,  while  the  Saxons  were  subduing  the  country,  and 
during  the  subsequent  ravages  of  the  Danes,  gave  great 
interruption  to  manufactures ;  but  soon  after  the  Norman 
conquest,  and  particularly  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Third 
and  Edward  the  First,  that  of  woollen  cloth  appears  to  have 
been  an  object  of  attention. 

"  The  flourishing  reign  of  Edward  III.  was  extremely 
favourable  to  improvements,  and  that  enterprising  monarch, 
notwithstanding  his  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  military  glory, 
was  attentive  to  reform  the  internal  policy  of  the  kingdom, 
and  gave  particular  encouragement  to  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture ;  he  invited  and  protected  foreign  manufacturers,  and  in 
his  reign  a  number  of  woollen  weavers,  with  their  families, 

*  This  wai  written  before  Merino  Sheep  had  been  introduced,  and  had  spread 
over  the  whole  of  Pruitia,  Germany,  and  Russia,  as  well  as  over  the  vast  extent 
of  Australia. 
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came  and  settled  in  England.  An  Act  of  Parliampnt  was 
made,  which  prohibited  the  wearing  of  foreign  cloth,  and 
another  by  which  the  exportation  of  wool  was  declared  to  be 
felony.  These  regulations,  however  narrow  the  principlea 
upon  which  they  were  built,  were  certainly  framed  with  the 
best  intentions  ;  but  they  would  have  little  or  no  effect,  as  the 
English  at  that  time  were  neither  capable  of  manufacturing 
the  whole  of  their  wool,  nor  even  of  supplying  their  own 
demand  for  woollen  cloth  :  the  crown,  therefore,  in  rirtue  of 
its  dispensing  power,  was  accustomed  to  relieve  the  rmsers  of 
wool,  by  granting  occasionally  to  individuals  a  licence  for 
exportation,  and  as  a  dispensation  in  this  case  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  procure  a  market  for  the  commodity,  it  became 
the  source  of  a  revenue  to  the  sovereign,  wlio  obtained  a 
price  for  every  licence  which  he  bestowetL 

"  The  woollen  trade  of  England  made  considerable  advances 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  when,  after  a  long  course 
of  civil  dissensions,  the  people  began  to  enjoy  tranquillity 
under  a  prince,  who  favoured  and  protected  the  arts  of  peace. 
About  this  time  were  set  on  foot  the  coarse  woollen  manufac- 
tures of  Yorkshire,  particularly  at  Wakefield,  Leeds,  and 
Halifax ;  places  remarkably  well  adapted  to  that  species  of 
work,  from  the  plenty  of  coal  and  the  numerous  springs  of 
water  with  which  they  are  supplied. 

"  The  extension  of  manufactures  about  this  period  became 
so  considerable  as  to  produce  an  alteration  in  the  whole  face 
of  the  country,  and  in  particular  gave  rise  to  remarkable 
improvements  in  husbandry,  and  in  the  different  arts  con- 
nected with  it.  The  enlargement  of  towns  and  villages 
composed  of  tradesmen  and  merchants,  could  not  fail  to 
increase  the  demand  for  provisions  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and,  by  enhancing  the  value  of  every  article  raised  by  the 

I  farmers,  to  advance  the  profit  of  their  employment.  From 
this  improvement  of  their  circumstances,  the  tenants  were 
Boon  enabled,  by  offering  an  addilional  rent,  to  procure  leases 
for  a  term  of  years ;  and  the  master,  whose  daily  expenses 
were  increased  hy  the  progress  of  trade  and  luxury,  was 
content  to  receive  a  pecuniary  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
that  authority  over  his  dependants  which  he  was  obliged  to 
relinquish.     Thus  the  freedom  and  independence  which  the 
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mercantile  and  manufacturing  people  derived  from  the  nature 
of  their  employment,  was,  in  some  measure,  communicated 
to  the  peasantry,  who,  instead  of  remaining  tenants-at-will, 
were  secured  for  a  limited  term,  in  the  possession  of  their 
farms. 

"  In  consequence  of  these  changes,  the  number  of  villeins 
in  England  was  greatly  diminished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  and  before  the  accession  of  James  the  First,  that 
class  of  men  had  entirely  disappeared.  Without  any  public 
law  upon  the  subject,  their  condition  was  gradually  improved 
by  particular  bargains  with  their  masters ;  and,  according  as 
their  opulence  enabled  them  to  purchase  higher  privileges, 
they  acquired  longer  leases,  or  were  converted  into  copy- 
holders or  freeholders. 

"  As  from  this  time  the  English  continued  with  unremitting 
ardour  to  prosecute  their  improvements,  and  were  continually 
advancing  in  opulence,  as  well  as  in  skill  and  dexterity,  and 
in  the  habits  of  industry,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  in  the 
long  run  the  possession  of  the  rude  material  of  the  woollen 
manufacture  would  give  them  a  manifest  superiority  in  that 
branch  of  business,  and  put  it  in  their  power  to  undersell 
other  nations  who  had  not  the  same  advantage. 

*'  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  severe  blow  was 
given  to  the  trade  of  the  Low  Countries,  by  which  every 
branch  of  manufacture  was  greatly  impaired,  and  that  of 
woollen  cloth  was  totally  destroyed.  Thus  the  destruction  of 
the  woollen  trade  of  the  Netherlands  happened  at  the  very 
critical  period  when  the  English  were  come  to  be  in  a  condi- 
dion  of  turning  that  event  to  their  own  emolument.  The 
manufacturers  who  had  been  driven  from  their  native  land 
found  a  welcome  refuge  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the 
greater  part  of  them  took  up  their  residence  in  England,  so 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  country  became  in  the 
highest  degree  instrumental  in  promoting  the  trade  of  the 
latter,  instead  of  retarding  or  depressing  it  by  that  superio- 
rity of  industry  and  skill,  and  that  uninterrupted  possession 
of  the  market  which  they  had  long  maintained 

"  In  Spain,  the  only  other  country  in  Europe  enjoying  simi- 
lar advantages  to  those  of  England,  the  improvement  of  the 
woollen  manufacture  was  prevented  by  a  variety  of  concurring 
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circumstances.  The  rooted  animosity  between  the  professora 
of  the  Christian  and  Mahometan  religions,  cherished  by  the 
remembrance  of  many  acta  of  cruelly  and  oppression,  had 
excited  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  when  he  became  master  of 
the  country,  to  persecute  the  Moors,  the  only  industrious  part 
of  the  inhabitants.  In  a  subsequent  reign  they  were  entirely 
extirpated.  The  same  imprudent  and  barbarous  policy  inter- 
rupted and  discouran;ed  the  trade  of  the  Netherlands ;  and 
after  these  two  fatal  events,  the  sudden  importation  of  gold 
and  silver  into  Spain,  in  consequence  of  the  possession  of 
America,  completed  the  deatriiction  of  industry  among  the 
people,  by  raising  individuals  to  sudden  wealth,  and  making 
thera  despise  the  slow  and  distant  returna  of  trade  and 
manufactures. 

"  Upon  the  ruin  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  were  established 
the  fine  woollen  manufactures  of  Wiltshire  and  some  of  the 
neighbouring  counties, — those  parts  of  England  which  pro- 
duced the  greatest  number  of  sheep,  and  in  which  the  supe- 
rior quality  of  the  wool  was  most  remarkable.  The  rapid  im- 
provements in  that  great  brunch  of  manufacture,  which  hecame 
conspicuous  in  England,  had  a.  natural  tendency  to  introduce 
other  branches  more  or  less  connected  with  it ;  and  when  a 
great  body  of  the  people  had  acquired  industry  and  skill  in 
one  sort  of  employment,  it  was  not  very  difficult,  as  occasion 
required,   to  extend  their  application  to  other  trades  and 


While  these  circumstances  bestowed  upon  England  a 
superiority  in  manufactures,  she  began  to  enjoy  advantages 
no  less  conspicuous  with  regard  to  navigation  and  commerce. 
When  the  people  of  Europe  had  become  qualified  for  exten- 
sive naval  undertakings,  the  distance  of  Britain  from  the 
Continent,  and  her  situation  as  an  island,  afforded  her  a  su- 
periority to  most  other  countries,  in  the  number  of  such  har- 
bours as  have  a  free  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
Her  insular  situation  was  at  the  some  time  no  less  advan- 
tageous with  respect  to  inland  trade,  from  the  numerous  bays 
and  rivers,  which,  by  intersecting  the  country  in  different 
places,  extended  the  benefit  of  water  carriage  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants.  As  the  bulk  of  the  people  bccamo 
thus  familiar  with  the  dangers  and  vicissitudes  incident  to 
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those  who  live  upon  the  water,  they  acquired  habits  which 
fitted  them  for  a  sea-faring  life,  and  rendered  them  dexterous 
in  those  arts  which  are  subservient  to  navigation,  the  great 
instrument  of  commerce.  In  these  circumstances  there  has 
been  formed  a  numerous  body  of  sailors,  equally  prepared  for 
commercial  and  for  military  enterprises.  As  in  the  early 
state  of  the  feudal  nations  the  great  body  of  the  people  were, 
without  labour  or  expense,  qualified  for  all  the  services  of  the 
field;  so  in  Britain,  a  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants,  after 
the  advancement  of  commerce,  became  a  sort  of  naval  militia, 
ready  upon  all  occasions  for  the  equipmemt  of  her  fleets,  and, 
without  the  assistance  of  Navigation  Acts,  or  other  precau- 
tions of  the  legislature,  fully  suflScient  for  the  defence  of  the 
country. 

"  These  advantages,  however,  were  rendered  more  stable 
and  permanent  by  the  great  extent  of  this  island,  superior  to 
that  of  most  others  upon  the  globe.  This,  as  it  united  the  in- 
habitants in  one  great  state,  made  them  capable  of  exerting  a 
force  adequate  to  the  protection  of  its  commerce  and  manu- 
factures. 

"  To  the  extent  of  her  dominions.  Great  Britain  is  in- 
debted for  her  long  continued  prosperity.  The  commercial 
states,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  which  were  formed 
in  islands  of  smaU  extent,  have  been  frequently  overturned  in 
a  short  time,  either  by  the  jealousy  of  neighbours,  or  by  acci- 
dental collision  with  more  powerful  nations. 

"  That  the  Government  of  England  has  had  a  peculiar 
tendency  to  promote  her  trade  and  manufactures,  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  As  the  inhabitants  are  better  secured  in 
their  property,  and  protected  from  oppressive  taxes,  than 
many  other  European  kingdoms,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
their  industry  was  excited  by  the  certain  prospect  of  enjoying 
whatever  they  should  acquire.  Though  the  English  consti- 
tution was  formerly  destitute  of  many  improvements,  which  it 
has  now  happily  received,  yet,  compared  with  other  extensive 
governments  of  Europe  in  that  age,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
system  of  Uberty." 
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FHOH    THE    CREATION    OF    THR    WORLD    TO   THE 
REIGN    OF    RICHARD    I. 


Sheep  are  one  species  of  cattle,  which  God,  in  the  first 
generation  of  things,  commanded  the  earth  to  produce  and 
sustain,  with  a  power  to  increase  and  multiply  after  their 
kind.  Of  these,  Abel,  the  second  son  of  our  grand  parent 
Adam,  became  eminently  a  keeper ;  and  after  him,  Cain's 
grandson,  Jabal.  They  were,  no  doubt,  become  very  numer- 
ous before  the  flood  ;  but  all  perished  in  those  waters,  except 
a  reserve  of  seven  in  the  ark ;  one,  as  ta  supposed,  for  the 
sacrifice  which  Noah  was  afterwards  to  offer ;  the  other  six 
to  replenish  the  new  world,  by  breeding  abundantly,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  future  use,  for  the  service  of  God  and  mnn ; 
viz.  their  carcases  for  sacrifice  and  food,  their  wool  and  skins 
for  clothing  Noah  and  his  descendants.  As  such,  they  con- 
stituted no  small  part  of  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  the 
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greatest  personages  in  the  Old  Testament ;  where,  likewise, 
are  short  hints  about  spinning  wool,  weaving,  fulling,  and 
dyeing  cloth.  These,  chiefly  in  Egypt  and  Asia,  that  part 
of  the  globe  being  first  peopled  ;  whence  succeeding  genera- 
tions spread  themselves  by  degrees  throughout  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth ;  art  and  science ;  some  animals  and  vegetables, 
following,  though  but  slowly,  and  by  unequal  paces. 

The  next  writers  (from  the  sacred  penmen)  who  make  men- 
tion of  these  cattle,  their  end  and  use,  their  kinds  and  quali- 
ties, extend  the  history  of  them  from  Asia  to  Greece,  Italy, 
Portugal,  and  Gaul;  deriving  still  the  origin  of  woollen 
manufacture  from  Egypt  and  the  most  eastern  part  of  the 
world.  Their  accounts,  indeed,  like  most  others  that  go  far 
back  into  antiquity,  are  both  brief  and  superficial  Where- 
fore, the  learned  Huetius,  writing  an  history  which  he 
entitled,  "  Of  the  Commerce,  as  well  as  Navigation,  of  the 
Antients,"  was  but  very  sparingly  furnished  with  these  kind 
of  memoirs  ;  rather  of  naval  exploits.  And,  albeit,  we  must 
suppose,  that  besides  food,  materials  for  raiment  were  no 
inconsiderable  articles  of  exchange  between  the  nations  of 
which  he  treats ;  yet  hath  he  distinguished  (in  Europe)  under 
the  heads  of  "  wool  and  cloth,"  only  Spain  and  Poland ;  and 
for  what  relates  to  Britain,  he  speaks  rather  negatively,  by 
assigning  to  the  island  and  its  inhabitants,  with  some  degree 
of  minuteness,  other  produce  and  traflSc,  without  a  single  word 
of  either,  or  so  much  as  sheep ;  whereof  the  country,  most 
probably,  contained  none,  or  but  very  few,  till  some  time  after 
the  Romans  possessed,  or  perhaps  had  left  it  The  first 
mention  of  sheep  in  English  records  or  history  being  not  till 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century. 

And  though  the  silence  of  chronicles  is  far  from  being  a 
full  proof  in  this  case,  yet  there  is  reason  to  think  they  could 
not  be  very  numerous  before  Edgar  the  Peaceable  took  such 
eflTectual  measures  to  compass  the  destruction  of  their  great 
destroyers,  wolves,  that  there  was  not  one  of  those  ravenous 
creatures  left  in  the  kingdom.  This  happened  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  tenth  century ;  after  which,  in  a  little  more  than 
two  hundred  years,  viz.  in  the  reign  of  Richard  L,  they  were 
so  far  increased  that  wool  was  become  a  capital  commodity  of 
the  nation. 
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"  Here,  then,  Ipt  it  he  considered,  d  priori,  how  far  tlic  notion  is 
likely  to  be  well  founded,  whicb  attributes  to  Kiiglund  and  Ireland, 
not  only  u  vast  superiority  beyond  all  other  parts  of  the  earth,  in 
sheep  and  wool,  but  almost  the  sole  power  of  ruruishing  mankind 
with  that  necessary  for  clothing,  woollen  manufacture.  If  this  be 
really  the  peculiar  happy  circumstance  of  these  two  kingdoms, 
may  we  not  wdl  iotjuire  (the  premiseH  especially  considered),  by 
what  accident  or  contrivance  it  hath  come  to  pass  7  Shall  we  give 
implicitly  into  such  a  belief,  without  demanding  some  good  natural 
reason,  or  well  attested  history  in  support  of  it  ?  But  what  is  that 
reason  ?  Where  is  the  history,  except  in  l^endary  writings  of 
certain  English  pamphleteers,  comparatively  of  no  antiquity,  and 
of  still  less  account  as  authors  ':" 


FROM    RICHARD    I.    TO    EDWARD    VI. 

No  sooner  was  wool  in  England  a  pientirul  and  valuable 
commodity,  but  it  fell  a  prey,  first,  to  arbitrary  power ;  next, 
to  that  monopolist  apirit  which  bc^an  with  commerce,  as  a 
master  science,  and  for  a  long  time  made  a,  chief  part  of  trad- 
ing policy.  And  although  many  articles  and  branches  of 
traffic  have  been  emancipated,  and  at  full  liberty,  yet  hath 
English  wool  been  almost  constantly  held  in  bondage,  more 
or  less,  and  never  more  than  from  the  restoration  down- 
wards. 

Merchants  at  first  paid  a  fine  to  the  crown  for  leave  to  ex- 
port wool,  without  which  leave  and  tine,  the  same  was  liable 
to  be  confiacatod  :  this  fine  was  grown  up  into 'a  custom  of 
half  a  mark  the  sack,  when  Edward  I.  by  his  sole  power, 
levied  thereon  forty  shillings. 

But  against  such  maletent  of  wool  (for  so  it  was  called), 
the  commonalty  remonstrating,  very  justly  and  stoutly,  it  was 
therefore  remitted,  but  again,  soon  after,  resumed ;  in  which 
fluctuating  way,  of  resumption  and  remission,  it  continued  to 
be  a  matter  of  strife  between  the  prince  and  people,  from 
Edward  I.  to  the  22d  of  Edward  III.,  although  often  in  that 
interval  solemnly  disclaimed  on  the  part  of  the  crown. 

Besides  the  maletent  of  wools,  another  grievance  obtained 
early  against  growers,  namely,  a  deceitful  method  of  weigh- 
ing, called  aunccl,  from  which  they  were  not  soon  nor  easily 
delivered,  although,  for  this  end,  they  had  assistance  from  the 
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crown,  wliicli  Buffered  thereby  alike  in  its  customs,  as  did  sub- 
jectB  in  their  property. 

Further,  tbe  crown  had  frequently  (in  the  time  of  Edward 
III.  especially),  a  pre-emption  of  wools,  which  could  not  fail  of 
being  injurious  to  growers :  neither  was  this  all ;  by  statute 
(37  Henry  VIII.),  merchants  of  the  staple,  togelhei  with  the 
richest  English  clothiers,  appear  to  have  obtained  a  consider- 
able monopoly  of  it,  but  not  a  complete  one.  For  though  hy 
this  statute  it  was  totally  disallowed  "to  buy  or  bargain  for 
wool,  on  account  of  any  merchant  stranger,  or  on  account  of 
any  other  than  a  merchant  of  the  staple,  or  a  maker  of  cloth 
or  yarn,  in  Kent  or  twenty-seven  shires ;"  yet  the  act,  ex- 
tending not  to  the  whole  kingdom,  and  merchants  of  the  staple 
buying  to  sell  again,  as  well  for  exportation  as  for  home  use, 
that  making  to  growers  somewhat  of  a  double  market  for  their 
produce,  it  was  no  doubt  a  help  to  them  in  the  price  of  it. 

Having  seen  how  the  material  was  treated  in  this  period, 
let  us  turn  back,  and  trace  tbe  manufacture  and  its  exporta- 
tion trade  from  this  kingdom.  For  with  the  growth  of  wool 
in  England,  or,  however,  very  soon  after,  commenced  in  a 
degree,  the  art  of  manufacturing  it :  cloths  being  certainly 
there  made,  not  only  in,  but  long  before  tbe  year  1224  :  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  one  Thomas  Cole 
was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  rich  clothier  of  Reading, 
in  Berkshire. 

In  the  year  1331,  and  again  in  1336,  Edward  III.  gave 
protection  an9  encouragement  to  several  foreign  manufacturers 
in  England,  about  which  time  it  was  made  felony  by  statute  to 
transport  wool ;  but  that  was  only  till  il  should  be  otherwise 
ordained,  and  therefore  is  to  be  construed  chiefly  as  a  device 
for  raising  money  upon  tbe  subject ;  accordingly  that  statute 
was  presently  dispensed  with,  in  consideration  of  money  paid 
to  the  crown,  and  soon  after  wholly  vacated  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  gave  the  king  a  custom,  in  lieu  of  the  prohibition. 

The  manufacture  increasing,  'twas  thought  proper  to  im- 
pose a  custom  also  on  cloths  and  worsteds  exported,  against 
which  a  petition  was  presented  in  the  21at  of  this  reign,  but 
rejected  j  giving  for  reason  "  that  such  profit  might  well  bo 
taken  of  cloths  wrought  within  the  realm,  and  carried  forth, 
us  of  the  wools  of  the  land  :  rateable  the  cloth,  as  ihe  sack." 


CUSTOMS    ON    WOOLLENS    AND    WORSTED.  S5 

In  tbe  27th  of  this  reign,  to  conipcnaatc  atitt  more  for  tlie 
custom  lost  on  wool,  as  then  manufactured  Jit  home,  which 
aforetime  was  wont  to  bo  exported  raw,  a  subsidy  was  hild  on 
c?cry  cloth  made  within  tbe  realm  to  be  sold.  The  woollen 
exports  of  the  next  year  (28  Edward  III.)  were  in  quantity 
treble,  aud  in  value  above  one-third,  more  than  the  imjiortB 
of  cloth  in  that  same  year. 

In  the  14th  and  15th  of  Richard  11.,  the  merchants  peti- 
tioned to  transport  kerseys  for  the  old  custom,  which  was  not 
granted.  In  the  3rd  of  Henry  V.  was  a  petition  that  strait 
cloths,  called  dozens  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  might  pay 
custom  after  the  rate  of  broad  cloth's  ;  in  the  10th  of  Henry 
VI.,  that  two  persons  of  every  hundred  within  the  realm 
might  bo  coramisaioned  to  search  the  due  making  of  woollen 
cloths,  and  to  seal  the  same  j  in  the  20th,  were  appointed  by 
statute,  four  wardens  of  worsted  weavers  for  the  city  of  Nor- 
wich, and  two  more  for  the  county  of  Norfolk  ;  in  the  23rd, 
two  more  for  that  county  and  Suffolk  ;  in  the  27th  was  a  pro- 
visional act,  "  in  ease  woollen  cloths  made  in  England  should 
not  be  accepted  in  Brabant,  Holland,  and  Zealand." 

The  manufacture  having,  as  it  was  thought,  increased  to  a 
proper  pitch  for  that  purpose,  the  importation  of  woollen 
cloths,  caps,  &c.,  was  totally  prohibited  in  the  3rd  of  Edward 
IV. ;  and  in  the  7th  of  the  same  reign,  the  wardens  of  wors- 
ted weavers  at  Norwich  were  augmented  in  number,  from 
four  to  eight.  In  the  8th,  was  prescribed  by  statute  the 
length,  breadth,  and  weight,  of  both  strait  and  broad  cloths, 
made  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex ;  in  the  1st  of  Utchard 
III.,  of  all  cloths,  except  those  made  in  Winchester  and 
Salisbury. 

In  1493,  all  commerce  being  suspended  between  the  sub- 
jects of  England  and  Flanders,  the  mart  of  English  cloths 
was  transferred  from  Antwerp  to  Calais;  till,  in  1496,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Arch-Duke  Philip,  whereby 
he  desisted  from  the  duty  of  a  florin,  which  before  he  had 
exacted  on  every  piece  of  English  cloth  brought  into  his 
dominions. 

In  the  beginning  of  Henry  VIIL  flourished  at  Newberry,  in 
Berkshire,  John  Winchcomb,  commonly  called  Jack  of  New- 
berry, one  of  the  greatest  clothiers  that  over  was  in  England, 
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he  keeping  a  hundred  looms  in  his  house,  and  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  Floddeo-tield,  against  the  Scots,  marched  a  hundred 
of  his  own  men,  all  armed  and  clothed  at  his  own  e^cpense. 
During  this  rcign,  passed  sundry  laws  relating  to  woollen  ma- 
nufacture ;  some  general,  others  particular,  viz.,  for  Cornwall, 
Devonshire,  North  Wales,  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Yarmouth, 
Lynn,  Suffolk,  Worcestershire,  and  York.  In  the  Nth  and 
15th  of  it,  it  is  particularly  mentioned,  that  since  the  Tth  of 
Edward  IV.  the  making  of  worsteds,  says,  and  stammins 
was  greatly  increased  in  the  city  of  Norwich  and  county  of 
Norfolk,  and  that  the  same  was  husily  practised  both  at  Yar- 
mouth and  Lynn  ;  and  which  is  more  to  be  remarked,  Henry 
having  entered  into  a  league  with  France  against  the  Em- 
peror, in  consequence  whereof  trade  was  interrupted  with  the 
Low  Countries,  and  the  merchants  would  buy  no  more  cloth 
which  they  could  not  vend,  the  clothiers,  therefore,  rose  in 
arms,  which  shows  evidently  the  dependance  of  England  at 
this  time  on  a  foreign  trade  for  cloth  and  other  woollen  goods, 
and  more  with  other  countries,  even  at  this  time,  than  with 
France,  There  were  then  indeed  in  the  kingdom  three  con- 
siderable companies  of  merchants  trading  largely  therein, 
viz.,  those  of  the  Still-yard,  foreigners  ;  the  Merchants  of 
the  Staple ;  and  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  English.* 
smith's  kemarks. 
"  The  foregoing  particulars,  discovering  not  only  the  high  anti- 
quity of  clotti-makiuj;  in  Cnglani],  viz.,  in  and  before  the  reign  of 
Henry  III,  but  from  Edward  III.  a  swift  progress  and  vast  increase 
both  of  woollen  manufacture  and  a  foreign  trade  for  it,  tfiey  arc 
to  be  noted  against  writers  on  this  subject,  who  too  generally 
have  either  ascribed  falsely  to  Edward  III.  its  first  beginning,  toge- 
ther with  the  policy  of  prohibiting  absolutely  the  exportation  of 
wool  i  reckoning  an  uninterrupted  continuance  of  such  prohibition 
from  hia  time  :  or  otherwise  have  dated  the  origin  of  woollen  ma- 
nufacture and  its  exportation  trade,  especially  the  latter,  no  higher 
than  the  12th  of  Elizabeth. 


■  There  ncni  Iwa  compinict  of  caerchanli,  the  Merchuil  Adienluran  of  Laa. 
don,  rDiTDU-ly  called  Ihe  broiherbood  of  St,  Thomu  Becket,  of  Cuiicibury, 
and  whn,  il  appean,  nbtained  cerlain  privilege!  in  the  fear  1248.  The  other 
Mmpuiy,  tlie  Eugli^  Mctvhanl  AdTcnluren,  wen  tttibliAti,  it  il  MaMd,  in 
14011.     Kcorj  IV,  gate  ihcin  certain  privili!ge>. 
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.    TO     \56H. 


5T 


"  Here,  tlien,  if  wc  may  be  indulged  a  conjecture  toucbiag  the 
origin  of  wool-sacks  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  a  notable  meuiorial 
uf  great  consequeDce,  ve  should  imagiae  it  to  have  been,  if  at  all, 
iomelime  during  this  struggle  ;  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of 
a  noble  stiiod  made  upon  that  occasion  ;  and  of  an  allowed  inde- 
feasible right  in  the  subject  not  to  be  saddled  with  any  tax  or  im- 
position by  other  authority  than  that  of  Parliament.  This  ia  not 
unworthy,  nor  altogether  improbable.  Another  reason  assigned, 
cannot  be  tlie  true  one,  because  they  had  been  immemorially  tiiere  ; 
and  by  tradition,  whether  well  grounded  or  not,  as  a  remembrance 
or  token  of  somewhat  considerable,  before  it  was  so  much  thought 
of,  to  prohibit  absolutely  the  exportation  of  wool  from  this  realm." 


FROM    EDWARD    VI.    TO   THE    VKAR    1568. 

A.  D.  1549.  Not  only  lands  were  encloaed,  and  the  growth 
of  wool  increased,  but  the  woollen  trade  flourished  ;  neverthe- 
leaa,  because  rents  were  consequently  advanced,  and  also,  for 
another  reaaon,  the  price  of  wool,  therefore  certain  farmers 
and  manufacturers,  instigated  by  suppressed  monks,  took  up 
arms,  in  Norfolk  particularly  ;  and  the  seditions  there,  seud- 
their  complaints  to  court,  the  council  (for  their  pacification) 
had  recourse  to  two  extraordinary  expedients  ;  namely  "  that 
for  the  present  rents  should  be  reduced  to  what  they  had  been 
forty  years  before ;"  and  that  "  commissioners  should  cause 
clothiers  to  take  what  wool  they  wanted,  at  a  less  price,  by 
one  third,  than  they  had  given  the  foregoing  year." 

smttb's  remarks. 
"  We  call  these  extraordinary  expedients ;  because,  though  a 
debasing  of  coin  was  one  reason  why  the  price  of  all  things  was 
nominally  advanced  at  this  time,  yet  that  afiecting  equally  at  least, 
both  landlords  and  tenants,  as  any  other  person  whatsoever,  'twas 
excessively  hard  and  unjust  to  go  about  to  abridge  one  of  his 
rent,  the  other  in  seUing  his  wool  j  since  those  were  their  depen- 
dencies respectively,  for  paying  where  they  owed,  and  for  purchas- 
ing what  they  wanted,  and  'twas  doubly  hard  upon  land-owners, 
because  they,  in  the  upshot,  must  lose  what  tenants  suffered  by 
not  receiving  the  natural  value  of  their  wool ;  while  with  regard  to 
clothiers,  who  advanced  their  commodities  in  proportion  as  coin 
was  debased,  this  expedient  was  no  way  necessary  ;  they,  for  ex- 
ample, at  '  Blackwell  Hall,  set  prices  on  their  cloths  (in  English 
money)  according  to  the  price  it  bore  abroad,  and  not  according 
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to  the  (nominal)  volualioii  thereof  given  and  proclaimed  by  tlie 
rrince :  for,  whereas  in  consequence  of  this  debasement,  twenty- 
sis  English  shillings  were  but  equal  to  thirteen  Flemish ;  what 
doth  was  but  worth  thirteen  such  shillings,  they  would  not  sell  in 
Blackwell  Hall  for  less  than  tweuty-six  Engliahj'  and  tliat  was 
sufficient  reason  why  they  ought  not  to  have  been  commissioned 
to  take  wool  for  one-third  less,  which  in  selling  of  cloth  was  valued 
at  one-third  more,  besides  a  profit  in  draping. 

"  The  woollen  manufacture,  by  this  time,  in  several  branches  of 
old  drapery,  appears  to  have  spread  itself,  besides  London  and  the 
suburbs,  into  Berkshire,  Kent,  Surrey,  Susses:,  Essex,  Sulfolk, 
Norwich,  Norfolk,  Winchester,  Sarum,  Wiltshire,  Gloucestershire, 
Worcester  and  Worcestershire,  Someraetshire,  Devonshire,  North 
and  Soutli  Wales,  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Westmoreland,  Cumber- 
land, Northumberland,  the  Bishopric  of  Durham,  York  and  York- 
shire;  Halifax,  most  emiuenily. 

"  In  1552,  the  corporation  of  German  merchants,  living  in  the 
Still-yard,  who,  the  foregoing  year,  had  shipped  out  forty-four 
thousand  cloths,  was  dissolved,  at  tlie  instance  of  the  Merchant 
Adventurers,  their  rivals;  who,  in  the  same  year,  sent  out  forty 
thousand  broad  cloths  at  one  shipping.  Many  things  were  ob- 
jected to  the  merchants  of  the  Still-yard,  whose  greatest  fault  seems 
to  have  been  their  privilege,  by  ancient  grant  or  charter,  of  paying 
only  one  and  a  quarter  on  the  hundred,  for  their  exports  and  im- 
ports ;  which  was  judged  to  be  in  diminution  of  the  King's  revenue. 
However,  they  were  restored  for  a  lime  by  Queen  Mary  ;  in  whose 
reign  the  cloth  trade  was  grown  to  be  so  very  great  in  England, 
that  exporting  of  raw  wool  was  almost  wholly  decayed  ;  and  the 
revenue  arising  from  customs  on  that  bead,  reduced  in  a  manner 
to  nothing.  Wherefore,  in  1557,  'twas  thought  no  bad  policy  to 
raise  the  custom  on  cloth,  from  lid,  to  (Js.  8d.  to  be  paid  by  Eng- 
lishmen, and  1  3b.  4d.  by  strangers  transporting  the  same ;  whence 
(says  Mr.  Wheeler)  '  the  custom  on  cloth  became  immediately 
equal  to  the  custom  on  wool,  when  most.'  And  this  is  credible 
from  Camden's  account  of  the  English  trade  abroad  for  woollen 
manufacture,  so  early  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  as  the  year 
1564,  who  says  (and  speaks  it  assuredly  from  authentic  accounts) 
to  Antwerp  singly,  it  was  uot  less  in  value  than  five  millions  of  gold 
yearly ;  viz.,  at  the  very  lowest  reckoning,  seven  liundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  sterling  ;  when  there  was  besides,  an  exportation 
of  woollens  to  Amsterdam,  Hamburg,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and 
France  probably  ;  to  Sweden  and  Russia  certainly. 

"  The  great  abuse  and  epidemical  error  in  England  about  this 
subject,  have  been  those  of  some  representing,  many  JKlicving, 
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our  wool,  so  far  a  necessary  to  all  die  world,  thtit  clotli  or  stufi' 
caDDot  be  made,  in  any  quantity  at  least,  nor  tolerable  perfection, 
without  it :  that  accordingly,  till  a  prohibition  took  place,  this  na- 
tion neither  made  any  advances  towards  a  foreign  trade  with  wool- 
lens, or  even  so  much  as  in  the  manufacture  for  home  use ;  nor 
foreigners,  but  as  they  obtained,  first  openly,  anil  since  in  a  clan- 
destine manner,  tbc  material,  hence,  or  from  Ireland. 

"  That  other  nations  are  supplied  with  wool  of  their  own,  and 
from  foreign  countries,  besides  England  and  Ireland  ;  bat  for  what 
concerns  the  stale  of  our  own  manufactories  and  exportation  trade, 
in  this  period,  when  wool  was  not  prohibited  to  be  exported,  the 
forgoing  history  of  it  is  to  be  observed  in  contradiction  again,  not 
only  to  innumerable  English,  of  less  note,  but  those  two  illustrious 
foreigners,  Grotius  and  Tliuaaus,  who  have  represented  us,  thus 
long,  and  somewhat  later,  to  have  been  only  shepherds  luid  lius- 
bandmcn ;  our  exports  nothing  but  raw  wool.  How  ihese  two 
eminent  persons  fell  into  this  very  gross  mistake,  we  know  not  ;  but 
so  it  was  that  they  did,  and  subsequent  writers  seeui  to  have  been 
misled  by  them.'' 


FROM    THE    TEAR    1568,    TO    TUB    BSD    OF    QUliEN 
ELIZAtlBTH's    REIGN. 

In  this  period  was  a  variety  of  incidents,  Bome  very  favour- 
able to  the  luanufacturcrs,  others  again  disadvantageous  to 
the  woollen  trade  of  England. 

In  or  800U  after  the  year  1568,  a  number  of  French  and 
Flemish  refugees  were  encouraged  to  settle  and  follow  their 
trades  at  Norwich,  Colchester,  Sandwich,  Maidstone,  and 
Southampton ;  but  at  the  same  time,  through  misbehaviour  of 
merchants,  a  stop  was  put  to  a  very  beneficial  trade  for  cloth, 
&c.,  in  Russia,  which  cost  the  Queen  some  time  and  trouble 
to  restore. 

Also,  upon  a  quarrel  with  Spain,  the  English  merchants 
were  prohibited  all  commerce  (which  suspension  lasted  five 
years,)  and  had  besides  their  effects  seized,  both  there  and 
in  the  Low  Countries. 

Soon  after,  Antwerp  was  sacked,  the  English  merchants 
there  severely  plundered,  and  witfaal  obliged  to  redeem  tliem- 
Bclvos  at  a  very  high  ransom ;  but  then,  to  make  amends, 
cummenced  within  a  few  years  the  English  trade  to  Turkey. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Muscovy  trade  had  gone  into  de- 
cay,  but  was  a  second  time  re-established  by  a  succeeding 
Emperor,  not,  as  he  said,  in  respect  to  the  merchants,  but  to 
the  Queen ;  who  about  the  same  time  gave  a  patent  to  two 
noblemen  and  some  others,  for  the  sole  vending  of  English 
cloths  to  Barbary. 

Immediately  after  followed  the  Spanish  invasion ;  by  which, 
and  a  long  war  it  occasioned,  the  trade  of  England,  in  Lord 
Burleigh's  opinion,  suffered  considerably. 

To  the  foregoing  circumstances  is  to  be  added,  that  the 
Emperor  and  other  Princes  of  Germany,  espousing  all  along 
the  Still-yard  merchants,  whom  the  great  company  of  Mer- 
chant Adventurers  had  been  reported  to  have  supplanted  in 
England ;  those  Powers  were  continually  molesting  the  said 
Merchant  Adventurers,  in  some  shape,  by  one  means  or 
another. 

Notwithstanding  which,  it  appears,  at  the  close  of  this 
reign,  that  the  woollen  trade  of  England  had  been,  and  then 
was  considerably,  or  rather,  prodigiously  great,  beyond  most 
succeeding  times  before  the  revolution. 
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'<  The  12th  year  of  Elizabeth  (1568)  is  vulgarly  reckoned  a 
great  aera  of  the  English  woollen  trade,  as  if  nothing  memorable 
in  that  way  had  been  done  in  this  kingdom  before ;  and  it  hath 
further  been  commonly  said  and  believed,  that  'twas  in  conse- 
quence, first,  of  receiving  refugees ;  secondly  and  chiefly,  of  pro- 
hibiting absolutely  and  seriously  the  exportation  of  wool  from 
England ;  neither  of  which  are  wholly  true.  Not  the  latter,  in 
any  degree,  (there  being  no  traces  of  such  a  policy  during  the 
whole  reign  of  this  great  princess)  ;  nor  the  former,  as  it  is  com- 
monly understood,  because,  first,  we  have  seen  the  cloth  trade  of 
England  was  exceedingly  great,  not  only  in  the  foregoing  part  of 
this  reign,  but  in  several  preceding  ones,  that  of  Queen  Mary  in 
particular.  And  also  we  have  further  reasons  for  thinking  that 
the  woollen  exports  from  England,  as  to  quantity  or  value,  were 
not  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  at  this  day  reported. 

**  For,  by  comparing  of  circumstances  (in  this  reign),  bad  and 
good,  one  would  be  apt  to  conclude  that  the  former  did  more 
than  balance  the  latter;  as  certainly  they  must  have  done,  had 
those  interruptions  of  commerce  mentioned  been  in  reality  what  it 
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|]  to  imagine  them  :  but  as,  oa  the  one  hand  (in  EuglaTid), 
mercEianls  of  the  Still-yard,  though  disfranchised  aa  a  cuuii)any, 
were  permitted  to  trade,  i.e.  to  carry  out  cloth,  and  bring  in 
wares,  upon  the  same  foot  with  other  merchant  strangers,  or  rather 
a  better ;  so  now  the  other  (in  Germany)  Merchant  Adventurer*, 
though  frequeutly  obliged  to  cliange  their  places  of  residence }  and 
besides  being  always  vesed  and  harassed,  more  or  leia,  were  often 
totally  prohibited  to  vend  either  cloth,  wools,  &r.,  within  the 
extensive  limits  of  the  holy  empire;  'yet  (says  Mr.  Wheeler) 
those  mandates,  not  extending  to  all  Englishmen)  and  all  English 
wares  generally,  Merchant  Adventurers  found  means  to  continue 
their  trade,  and  vend  the  commodities  of  their  country,  though  not 
in  that  sort  that  were  convenient." 

"  In  short,  several  quarrels  of  this  reign,  so  far  as  lliey  mpectod 
commerce,  (for  other  causes  of  quarrel  there  were,}  arose  partly 
from  the  Netherlandera  taking  umbrage  at  on  act  passed  (5th  EIi»i- 
betfa,)  which,  to  encourage  manufactories  of  them  at  home,  jiruhi- 
bited  the  importation  of  divers  of  their  wares,  such  as  pins,  knives, 
hats,  girdles,  ribbon,  &c. ;  but  chiefly  with  regard  to  Germany  unil 
the  Still-yard  merchauts,  from  a  difference  concerning  duties,  that 
by  ancient  treaties  were  very  low  on  both  sides  ;  which,  neverthe- 
less, each  power,  for  its  own  particular  interest,  sought  to  raise, 
without  being  willing  lo  submit  to  what  was  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected reprisals  in  the  same  way.  This  ended,  according  to  Mr. 
Wheeler,  in  a  mutual  advancement  of  old,  much  lower  duties,  to 
7f  on  the  hundred,  which  neither  aide  would  depart  from,  but 
contented  themselves  with  reciprocally  charging  the  iiihcrs  as  sule 
aggressors,  and  witli  endeavouring  to  be  the  mnnojiolists  of 
Europe. 

"  With  all  this,  Mr.  Wheeler  (who  was  secretary  to  the  com- 
pany, and  wrote  in  this  reign,  viz.  in  the  year  ItiOl,)  says  : — '  The 
Merchant  Adventurers  of  England  were  not  fewer  in  number  tlian 
three  thousand  five  hundred;  they  exported  clotli,  kerseys,  and 
other  woollen  goods  to  the  yearly  value  of  one  million  sterling, 
besides  wool,  &c.  Moreover,  the  members  of  the  Hanses  were  at 
liberty  to  buy  and  carry  out  of  the  realm  all  sorls  uf  cloth,  on 
paying  such  duly  as  they  ought  to  pay ;  also  all  Kubjecta  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Germany,  and  all  other  strangers,  were  permitted  to  do 
the  same  ;  and  divers  other  companies  of  English  merchants  were 
privileged  to  transport  cloth,  &c.  into  foreign  parts.' 

"  Whether  or  no  then  the  English  woollen  exportation  trade,  aa 
thus  represented  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  whose  view  io  writing  led  him 
to  say  the  most  of  it,  was  in  the  main  greater  now,  in  the  latter 
end  of  Queen  Elizalieth's  reign,  than  it  had  been  in  the  beginning 
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of  il,  anil  in  that  of  Queen  Mary,  is  a  problem  not  very  easy  to  be 
solved  ;  but  if  not  grefiter,  there  is  no  reason  for  concluding  it  to 
have  been  less.  However,  most  certainly,  it  cannot  be  said 
(t)iougli  pnt  upon  the  public  over  and  over  again  for  true  history) 
either  that  the  woollen  manufacture  of  England  first  commenced 
to  any  considerable  degree  in  and  from  the  year  1568,  or  that  the 
woollen  exportation  trade  then  first  begun,  or  was  any  way  con- 
siderably increased ;  least  of  all  can  it  be  maintained  that  any 
increase  was,  during  this  period,  in  consequence  of  prohibiting 
absolutely  the  exportation  of  wool,  because  it  was  never  once  done 
in  any  shape  whatsoever. 

"  For  the  matter  of  bays  and  say  making,  though  it  hath  been 
said,  and  often  repeated,  that  these  two  species  of  manufacture 
were  introduced  as  wholly  new,  in  or  after  the  year  1568,  yet 
plainly  'twas  uot  so,  because  in  1564  the  Duchess  of  Parma  pro- 
hibited, first,  bays  from  England,  clotli  and  kersey  afterwards  ;  and 
we  have  undoubted  evidence  of  say  making,  about  the  7th  of 
Edward  IV.,  which  was  a  hundred  years  sooner,  and  of  its  greatly 
increasing  from  that  time,  so  as  to  be  *  busily  practised  almost 
throughout  Norfolk,  particularly  at  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  and  Lynn.' 

"What  then  was  the  loss  to  Flanders  and  gain  to  England  (so 
often  spoken  of)  by  the  Duke  D' Alva's  persecution  in  1568,  with 
what  followed  thereupon  ?  The  loas  to  Flanders  was  not  that  of 
English  wool  i  whereof  they  suffered  no  formal  deprivation  in  the 
least,  but  it  was  a  loss, — 1st,  of  many  useful  Protestant  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  ;  2nd,  in  its  consequences,  of  trade  at  Ant- 
werp, which,  as  the  mart  and  pack-house*  of  Europe,  was  thereby 
become  not  only  exceedingly  rich  as  a  city,  but  had  very  much 
enriched  their  Prince  and  his  whole  country,  with  all  the  countries 
or  provinces  near  unto,  adjoining  round  about  it ;  3rd,  it  was  in 
general,  besides  the  cruel  bigotry  of  Inquisition,  the  yoke  of  Span* 
ish  tyranny,  violence  ofiered  without  distinction  to  the  constitution 
and  privileges  of  the  several  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  that, 
driving  thenee  promiscuously  both  Papists  and  Protestants,  contri- 
buted greatly  to  banish  trade  from  this  richest  part  of  them,  so  far 
as  that  was  done;  for  notwithstanding  a  great  emigration,  there 
were  still  a  great  number  uf  traders  in  manufactures  that  remained 
in  Brabant  and  Flanders. 

•  There  wore  often  wen  lo  lio  in  the  rivrr  two  tbamand  five  hundred  chip* 

togeUier  i  and  Ihrei^  or  four  hundred  iraeU  haic  fTC(|uenl]y  come  up  in  one  lide, 

« two  hundred  waggons  iiune  in  every  ilaj,  ladan   Willi  pinsengerB  from  iho 

■  WighbouriaK  counlrii^  ;  and  nuar  a  (hnuMiud  every  week,  nilli  Germiins,  French, 

psnd  other  fiireignen  i  and  lea  lliuiuimd  couDtry  corti  were  coutiuuolly  euployL-d 

1leHT;faig  goods  to  and  &om  the  dty. 
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"  Of  this  (lisperBion  many  natiooa  sliarci  the  advantage.  Thp 
Seven  United  Provinces,  as  it  was  very  natural,  (gained  most ;  of 
manufactures  England  bad  but  a  small  part  comparatively  in  wool- 
len, not  properly  that  of  cloth ;  but  rather,  if  any,  besides  stock- 
ing frame  knitting,  what  was  aflerwords  distinguished  by  the  nanie 
of  new  drapery  ■,  but  tlie  greatest  advantage  to  England  from  this 
revolution,  and  which  far  exceeded  all  others  put  together,  was, 
increase  of  shipping  by  an  exleuded  navigation,  not  only  into  the 
north,  but  to  Turkey,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  &c.,  and  for  Ant- 
werp ceasing  to  be  the  centre  of  commerce,  that  prudigious  emporie, 
which  had  been  there  carried  on,  came  to  be  divided  in  a  great 
measure  between  Amsterdam  and  Loudon. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  whether  we  regard  nmnufacturc  or  commerce 
as  oppressive,  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  Spanish  government 
was  what  gave  a  most  fatal  blow  to  them  in  the  Low  Countries  ; 
>o  to  the  reverse  of  these  in  England,  during  the  wise  and  just 
administration  of  Eliiiubeth,  was  it  owing  that,  with  the  increase 
of  navigation,  and  all  its  consequences,  euriching  and  aggrandizing 
this  kingdom,  the  woollen  trade  in  particular,  kept  its  ground,  at 
least  if  it  did  not  advance ;  which  perhaps  it  did,  though  certainly 
nothing  near  so  much  as  hath  been  commonly  imagined. 

"  We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  period,  because  very  much 
hath  been  said  about  it  by  innumerable  writers  on  our  subject, 
without  knowing  at  all  what  was  the  state  of  things  at  that  time  ; 
on  the  contrary,  ascribing  vast  consequences  to  one  particular  mea- 
sure, (a  prohibition  on  wool)  which,  having  not  then  existed,  could 
Dot  be  the  cause  of  any  ett'ect  whatsoever. 

"  Yet  are  we  well  assured  that  in  Flanders  there  had  been  most 
prodigious  mantifacturies  of  cloth  and  other  woollen  goods,  to  the 
year  1568:  it  remains,  therefore,  to  inquire  by  what  means  those 
had  been  maintained  in  their  full  vigour  thus  long,  notwithstanding 
BO  great  a  share  of  the  English  wool  had  then  for  many  years  been 
wrought  up  within  the  kingdom?  And  to  this  one  short  answer 
is,  that  the  Flemings  having  the  art,  and  withal  hands  for  that 
business,  and  means  for  vending  their  goods,  they  wanted  not  wool 
of  their  own  growth  and  from  other  countries,  with  which  they 
were  amply  supplied  for  all  kinds  of  work, 

"  If  it  be  asked  how  it  came  to  pass  that  England,  without  the 
policy  since  thought  so  essential,  of  prohibiting  absolutely  the 
material  from  being  exporteil,  could  keep  a  quantity  of  it  at  home 
sufficient  for  that  high  pitch  it  had  without  all  dispute  attained, 
both  for  making  for  home  use  and  exporting  in  manufacture ;  of 
this,  the  only  good  account  to  be  given,  must  lie  a  reality,  no  fic- 
tion:  and,  in  fact,  wool  was  not  prohibited,   but  allowed  to  be 
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exported,  paying  the  proper  duty.  Such  duty,  therefore,  with 
freight  and  factorage,  made  it  just  so  much  dearer  to  the  foreign 
than  home  manufacturer,  as  the  same  amounted  to,  which  difference 
of  price,  we  may  venture  to  pronounce,  was  what  gave  the 
English  at  that  time  all  requisite  advantages,  notwithstanding  that 
cloths  exported  paid  a  subsidy  to  the  crown,  which,  when  first  laid, 
was  intendedly  equal  to  the  duty  on  wool  exported,  and  in  that 
view  raised,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  from  14d.  on 
denizens,  and  2 Id.  on  strangers,  to  6s.  8d.  and  13s.  4d.,  and  so 
continued  to  11  and  12  of  King  William  III. 

**  If  it  be  here  objected,  that  this  subsidy  on  exported  woollens 
was,  according  to  our  own  account,  a  drawback  upon  home  manu- 
facturers, equal  to  all  the  difference  mentioned  in  their  favour,  by 
what  duty  there  was  then  on  wool  exported ;  we  answer,  not  so ; 
because  it  was  in  those  times,  and  long  after,  the  ill-judged  policy 
of  all  other  nations  likewise,  to  load  their  own  manufacturers  in 
the  same,  or  a  heavier  manner ;  so  that  the  custom  on  wool 
exported  was  at  this  time  a  clear  benefit  to  home  manufacturers. 

"  So  then  we  see,  how,  in  support  of  a  monopolist  measure  since 
then  adopted,  history  hath  been  falsified  egregiously,  for  that  the 
policy  of  prohibiting  absolutely  the  exportation  of  wool  had  no 
share  either  in  ruining  at  the  time,  so  far  as  that  was  done,  the 
woollen  manufactures  of  the  Low  Countries,  or  in  raising  those  of 
England  to  the  pitch  they  now  were  at,  and  which  we  make  no 
dtfiSculty  of  thinking  was  the  highest  which  they  did  attain  in 
England  before  the  Revolution  :  at  least,  there  is  no  evidence  to 
the  contrary ;  nor  will  it  appear  improbable,  upon  a  comparison 
of  this  and  the  two  foregoing  reigns  with  the  four  succeeding 


ones." 


from    the    first   year  of    king  JAMES    I.  TO  THE 
ACCESSION    of    WILLIAM    AND    MARY. 

The  reign  of  King  James,  like  many  preceding  ones,  began 
with  a  subsidy  to  him  for  life,  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  wools 
exported,  &c. 

A  peace  soon  followed  with  Spain,  and  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce sufficiently  advantageous ;  except  that  a  charter,  exclu- 
sive for  that  trade,  and  to  Italy,  was  granted  by  the  king  to 
certain  merchants,  which  the  Parliament  disapproving,  it  was 
revoked,  as  tending  to  abate  the  price  of  wool,  &c. 

There  was  also  a  treaty  of  commerce  between  England  and 
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France ;  iticlosures  were  multiplied ;  nor  did  it  appear  for  tlie 
first  eight  years  of  this  reign,  l>ut  tliat  trade  was,  upon  the 
whole,  in  a  prosperous  state.  Exports  from  Christmas,  1612, 
to  Christmas,  1613,  were  £2,487,435  Is.  lOd.,  and  the  nation 
received  a  balance  £34t},283   17s.  lOd. 

Which,  though  the  best  account  we  shall  find  in  this  period, 
cannot  be  thought  to  have  exceeded,  either  that  of  Camden  in 
1564,  or  of  Wheeler  in  1601. 

And,  indeed,  by  a  tract  pubhahcd  soon  after  this,  it  seems 
as  if,  through  fraud  in  makers,  and  neglect  of  officers  appointed 
to  he  a  check  upon  tbem,  (who,  regarding  fees  only,  made  a 
sinecure  of  thetr  duty,)  the  woollen  manufacture  of  England 
was  in  some  disgrace  abroad,  and  the  trade  consequently 
impaired. 

However,  in  1614,  the  East  India  Company,  thongli  then  but 
newly  established,  appears  to  have  carried  out  most  by  broad 
cloths,  dyed  and  dressed,  to  the  value  of  £14, OHO  ;  and  the 
Turkey  Company,  which  was  of  a  longer  standing  by  above 
twenty  years,  exported  much  more  considerably  in  the  same 
way ;  also  the  Eastland  merchants,  and  some  others. 

But  the  Merchant  Adventurers  were  still  the  greatest 
traders  in  woollens,  and  in  regard  a  statute  had  passed, 
(27th  Henry  VIII.)  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  white 
cloths  undressed,  above  the  value  of  £4,  which  was  found,  in 
time,  to  be  no  benefit,  but  a  prejudice  i  therefore,  instead  of 
that  statute  being  repealed,  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  to  the 
Merchant  Adventurers  a  patent,  (with  a  non  obstante  to  it,) 
for  the  sole  exporting  of  them ;  by  which  the  vent  of  cloth 
was  said  to  be  much  increased,  to  the  public  benefit  and  their 
particular  emolument. 

Alderman  Cockayne,  with  some  other  rich  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, making  a  specious  handle  of  this,  by  reckoning  up  what 
an  additional  public  advantage  it  might  have  been  if  the  same 
number  of  cloths,  so  exported  white  and  rough,  by  Merchant 
Adventurers,  had  been  tirst  dyed  and  dressed;  and,  withal 
plying  properly  the  treasurer  and  other  great  officers  of  state, 
things  were  so  far  brought  to  bear,  that  the  king,  accepting 
an  invitation  to  dine  with  Cockayne,  knighted  him ;  and 
seizing  into  his  hands  the  Merchant  Adventurers'  patent, 
(which  was  too  much  of  a  monopoly,)  granted  to  the  said 
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alderman  and  others,  (what  was  much  more  so,)  a  patent  for 
the  sole  dyeing  and  dressing  of  all  cloths. 

In  consequence  of  this,  the  Dutch,  who,  as  more  expert 
dyers  and  dressers,  had  been  used  principally  to  receive 
English  cloths  white  and  rough,  prohibited  absolutely  the 
importation  from  England  of  any  dyed  and  dressed  cloths. 
Thus  a  stop  was  put  for  a  time,  both  to  the  trade  and  manu- 
facture, although  a  principal  argument  urged  for  this  policy 
had  been,  ^^  that  the  Dutch  could  not  dispense  with  the  want 
of  English  cloth,  in  whatever  shape  it  should  please  the  nation 
to  let  them  have  it"  Moreover,  **  that  materials  for  woollen 
manufactures  were  such  as  other  nations  neither  had  nor 
could  want,  but  must  be  furnished  from  England."  But  the 
former  was  now,  by  woeful  experience,  found  to  be  false ;  and 
the  latter,  by  an  English  cloth  merchant,  at  the  same  time 
publicly  exploded  for  a  foolish  conceit,  equally  void  of  truth. 

As  this  procedure  occasioned  much  clamour,  so,  in  the 
result.  Alderman  Cockayne's  patent  was  revoked,  and  that  of 
the  Merchant  Adventurers  was  restored  in  1 6 17 .  But  the  mis- 
chief did  not  end  so  :  the  States  General  and  Princes  of  Ger- 
many, resenting  this  attempt,  not  only  banished  all  cloth  of 
England  dyed  in  the  cloth,  (which  proscription  the  former 
would  never  revoke,)  but  proceeded  further  against  other 
species  of  English  woollens, — in  Holland  particularly,  to  a 
great  imposition,  viz.  upon  a  pack  cloth,  nine  guilders  ;  a  long 
cloth,  eighteen;  upon  a  fine  cloth,  twenty-four  guilders ;  which 
was  eighteen,  thirty-six,  and  forty-eight  shillings,  English 
money. 

The  stagnation  of  trade,  by  means  of  Cockayne's  patent ; 
those  impositions  in  Holland;  the  fraudulent  practices  of 
manufacturers  at  home ;  with  some  oppressive  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings of  Merchant  Adventurers  in  their  corporate  capacity, 
furnish  out  the  complaints  and  disputes  of  the  remaining  part 
of  this  reign,  when,  confessedly,  trade  was  upon  the  wane, 
and  wool  fallen,  since  that  memorable  project  of  the  Alderman 
and  his  associates,  from  thirty-three  to  under  twenty  shillings 
a  tod. 

Exports  from  Christmas,  1621,  to  Christmas,  1622,  were 
£2,320,436  12s.  lOd.,  and  the  nation  under  a  contrabalance 
of  £298,878  7s.  2d. ;    and  because  exporting  of  wool  was 
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made  to  bear  a  part  of  tlic  blame,  therefore,  in  tliis  year, 
(July  20,  1622,)  tbe  king  issued  a  proclamatioD,  fortiiddiiig 
vool,  fuller'3  earth,  &c.,  to  be  exported ;  but  under  such 
circumstances,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  It  was  done  for 
a  very  different  purpose  than  to  prevent  it. 

Also  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  ha^-in^  with  too  mui-h 
reason  made  themaelvca  obnoxious :  In  the  22nd  of  this  reign, 
after  solemn  debates,  passed  two  resolutions  of  the  Commons, 
in  diminution  of  their  power,  and  by  which  trade  in  woollens 
was  somewhat  more  laid  open,  yet  without  attacking  their 
patent  for  exporting  white  and  undressed  cloths.  But  as  a 
monopoly  in  one  single  article,  considerable  as  it  was,  did  not 
content  them,  so  the  ground  they  lost  by  these  two  votes 
above  mentioned,  they  thought  it  worth  while,  and  found 
means  accordingly,  to  purchase  again,  ten  years  after,  from 
King  Charles  I. 

In  the  first  fifteen  years  of  whose  reign,  or  rather,  after 
peace  in  1629  and  1630,  with  the  French  and  Spaniards,  and 
because  war  had  broke  out  afresh  between  those  latter  and 
the  Dutch,  (who,  during  a  truce  of  twelve  years,  had  largely 
swelled  their  commerce,)  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  trade 
of  England  flourished  in  a  good  degree — All  things  having 
thereto  conspired,  except  that  Archbishop  Laud,  imposing 
too  rigorously  his  injunctions  of  conformity  on  the  descendants 
of  foreign  Protestants  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  kingdom 
since  Edward  VI.,  many  families  (thousands)  were  frighted 
out  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  into  New  England,  and  several 
(manufacturers)  went  to  Holland,  by  which  the  manufactures 
of  thoBO  two  countries,  and  trade  for  them  to  Hamburgh  from 
the  port  of  Ipswich,  was  considerably  lessened. 

During  a  long  sad  interim  of  Parliaments,  proclamations 
being  made  to  serve  the  purposes  not  only  of  government  hut 
of  supplies  too,  they  were  in  course  calculated  for  monopolies. 
The  Eastland  Company,  by  one,  engrossed  tbe  bringing  in 
of  Polonia  wools,  a  trade  that  hath  long  since  cease^l,  in  con- 
sequence of  English  wool  being  artificially  rendered  so  much 
cheaper.  Another,  in  words,  prohibited  wools,  &c  to  be 
exported,  but,  in  fact,  was  designed  to  raise  money  for  doing 
the  same  by  licenses.  A  third,  to  restrain  the  exportation  of 
wools,  &c.,  i.  e.  without  license, — again  to  vacate  all  former 
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licenses,  and  put  the  exporters  under  a  necessity  of  pur- 
chasing new  ones. 

In  short,  the  king  having  not  so  much  as  tonnage  and 
poundage,  nor  any  aid  of  Parliament,  he  thought  himself 
justifiable,  according  to  his  own  high  notions  of  the  regal  au- 
thority, in  having  recourse  to  these  and  the  like  extraordinary 
methods  of  raising  money  for  his  occasions;  of  which  the 
Merchant  Adventurers  taking  advantage,  purchased  again,  as 
before  observed,  that  exclusive  right  of  trade  in  woollen  cloths 
to  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries,  which  the  Commons, 
ten  years  before,  had  taken  from  them. 

At  length,  being  driven  by  great  necessity  to  the  calling  of 
a  Parliament,  and  to  a  redress  of  grievances,  in  which  mono- 
polists bore  their  share,  it  was  thought  fit  to  grant  him,  as 
had  been  given  to  his  father,  the  subsidy  of  tonnage,  pound- 
age, wools,  &c. ;  so  that  wool  now  stood  upon  the  same  free 
footing  as  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  without  any  other 
restraint  from  exportation  than  that  of  a  duty ;  and  in  the 
month  of  August,  this  year.  Sir  John  Brownlow,  of  Belton, 
in  Lincolnshire,  sold  three  years'  wool  of  that  place,  and  Rip- 
pingale,  in  the  same  county,  at  24s.  per  tod,  to  a  baysmaker, 
of  Colchester. 

England  had  at  this  time  the  Spanish  trade,  exclusive  of 
the  Dutch,  also  a  good  vent  for  cloths  in  Muscovy  and  Tur- 
key, yet  was  the  decay  of  trade  much  a  general  topic  of  com- 
plaint Particular  grievances  insisted  on  were  the  king's 
customs,  impositions  at  foreign  markets,  woollen  manufactories 
abroad,  and  ill-making  at  home ;  for  which,  odd  as  the  re- 
medy may  seem,  it  was  at  once  proposed,  for  a  salutary  mea- 
sure, to  keep  the  wool  more  at  home  and  to  lessen  the  expor- 
tation of  cloth. 

The  Long  Parliament  passed  an  ordinance  for  a  subsidy  to 
their  own  use  of  tonnage,  poundage,  and  wools  exported,  the 
same  that  was  given  to  King  James,  in  the  first  of  his  reign. 
Two  years  after,  in  consideration  of  a  large  loan  from  the 
Merchant  Adventurers,  they  confirmed  to  them  all  their 
exclusive  privileges. 

In  1647,  wool  being  at  a  higher  price  than  common,  it  was 
by  an  ordinance  prohibited  to  be  exported,  under  a  pain  of 
confiscation.     The  pretence  was,  that  manufacturers  had  not 
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lent  supply  of  tfaat  material  for  their  use ;  but  though 
a  ^reat  rot  in  the  following  year  made  the  quantity  still  less, 
yet  within  a  few  mouths  after,  the  French  king  having  prohi- 
bited all  trade  with  England,  the  Parhament  in  return  passed 
an  act  (among  other  things)  "  that  no  wool  of  the  growth  of 
France  should  be  imported  to  any  part  of  the  nation  ;"  while, 
upon  a  question  being  put  whether  the  linen  of  that  kingdom 
abould  likewise  be  prohibited,  tt  was  resolved  in  the  negative, 
"  in  regard  of  the  general  necessary  use  thereof ;"  so  that, 
though  linen  was  wanted,  there  was  plainly  no  real  scarcity 
of  wool,  consequeutly  the  reason  alleged  for  prohibiting  its 
exportation  was  not  literally  true;  and  therefore,  although 
the  legislature  of  that  time  had  laid  an  embargo  on  wool,  yet, 
after  the  examples  of  King  James  and  King  Charles,  was  it 
suffered  to  pass  abroad  hy  licenses. 

At  the  death  of  Kin?  Charles  this  is  said  to  have  been  the 
state  of  England,  viz.,  that  during  the  civil  wars  they  had  not 
been  able  to  supply  the  Sound  with  woollens  so  full  as  afore- 
time, by  which  means  the  Dutch  came  to  be  let  into  a  part 
of  that  trade ;  and  the  Poles  and  Siiesians,  making  a  virtue 
of  necessity,  set  up  woollen  manufactories,  for  their  own  use, 
with  their  own  wool. 

The  Dutch,  having  made  a  firm  peace  with  Spain  in  1648, 
upon  the  foot  of  free  states,  they  had  a  full  trade  thither, 
with  fine  cloths  especially,  their  own  manufacture,  and  for  the 
material  of  them,  Spanish  wool ;  wherefore  certain  English, 
seeing  this  with  their  usual  all-grasping  eye,  conceived  a 
scheme  to  disconcert  them,  by  engrossing  those  wools  into 
their  own  hands, — a  chimerical  project,  but  which  succeed- 
ing, would  have  had  more  sense  in  it  than  some  other  mono- 
polist imaginations,  although  the  Englisli  did  not  yet  under- 
stand how  to  nse  those  wools  in  the  best  manner. 

About  the  same  time,  it  was  represented  that,  by  reason  of 
the  high  duties  on  Flemish  linens,  all  English  cloths  and 
other  woollen  goods  were  lately  prohibited  there.  Soon  after, 
the  government  received  advice  of  a  prodigious  woollen 
manufactory  at  Frawstad  and  Lissa,  in  the  upper  parts  of 
Poland,  towards  the  borders  of  Silesia;  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  cloths  there  made  yearly,  besides  the  same 
and  other  woollen  goods  at   and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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;v\r*  aupplicai  i>f  wool  which  Holland  received 
'      V  -  >^^^^iU4u^  vimjiUutly  Hud  continually;  of  the  Duke 
'^  U^s«    iN^»'^*'*i^'^  hii\iug  Wnpoko  one  hundred  thousand  ells 


\  Viv''^*^  ^''^'^^*  *^^  Kouiii^Hburgh  for  his  troops,  heretofore 
',  vkO*\sl  wiil^  Kuj^luU  uloth,  now  disesteemed  because  not 
vu\j  U^K^^vl  to,  iho  JipiuuiiiK  and  making  being  both  accounted 
\  vu  b,vvl,  U  WHK  hUo  signified  from  the  Hague,  by  the 
L^giUiili  uuuulur  thoro,  to  the  President  of  the  Council  at 
l.^uuUiu,   tbttt  (|Uniilitie8  of  English  wool  were  imported  to 

Ami  iuihjod,  us  the  greater  part  of  the  manufacturers  and 
liuirV'huiitMi  who,  to  avoid  the  Duke  D' Alva's  persecution  and 
tliM  y«^k<'  <'f  Hpain,  loft  Brabant  and  Flanders,  had,  as  it  was 
YMfV  luUiirnl  for  them  to  do,  taken  up  their  residency  with  the 
H0V«<n  ProvinceH  (united  to  preserve  their  liberties)  and  chiefly 
III  ilu)  I'rovince  of  Holland,  so  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Dutch, 
who  hiul  itiimomorially  been  conversant  in  the  business,  and  in 
thw  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  had,  like  England,  re- 
oi)lvod  into  their  protection  workmen  from  Ghent,  Bruges,  &o. 
were  now,  by  this  last  reinforcement,  very  soon  in  a  capacity 
of  carrying  on  a  vigorous  trade  in  woollen  manufacture :  they 
having  then  the  same  means  of  doing  it  which  the  others  had 
before.  As  to  the  manufactories  mentioned,  of  Poland  and 
Silesia,  so  far  as  then  new,  even  those  were  an  effect  from  the 
tame  cause ;  they  had  wool  enough  and  to  spare,  and  by  enter- 
taining some  of  the  fugitive  artificers,  had  probably  (the  for- 
mer certainly)  but  enlarged  what  they  had  before  ;  while  the 
English,  through  a  real  or  affected  ignorance,  treated  every 
foreign  woollen  manufactory  they  heard  of  by  any  means  as 
an  absolute  novelty  and  robbery  upon  themselves,  a  violence 
offered  to  them  by  their  own  weapons,  English  wool  and  ful- 
ler's earth ;  spreading  most  industriously  a  conceit,  that  with- 
out the  latter,  and  a  mixture  at  least  of  the  former,  there  could 
not  be  a  piece  of  cloth  made  in  the  whole  world.     Thus, 

An  English  writer,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Golden  Fleece," 
held  it  for  a  truth,  that  England  had  been  in  the  sole  posses- 
sion of  the  clothing  trade  for  above  three  hundred  years ;  and 
because  the  English  had  not  then  arrived  to  the  making  of 
the  finest  cloths  of  Spanish  wool  entirely,  only  what  was  called 
half  and  quarter  Spanbb,  i,  e.  with  a  proportionable  mix« 
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lure  of  tbat  wool,  by  which  it  could  not  be  conceived  in 
England  ibat  wools  of  Spain  were  of  some  use  and  value ; 
therefore  a  notion  was  advanced  by  him,  that  "  theac,  neither 
alone  nor  mixed  with  any  otber  than  English,  could  be  wrought 
into  cloth ;"  grafting  the  same  upon  a  foolish  tradition  that 
"  the  Spaniards  had  originally  their  breed  of  sheep  from  Eng- 
land." All  this  to  make  way  for  what  took  place  upon  the 
Restoration,  viz.,  an  act  of  Parliament  proliibiting  absolutely 
the  exportation  of  wool,  &c.,  the  first  law  of  the  kind  that  was 
seriously  intended  to  prevent  it,  that  could  not  be  dispensed 
with  as  formally  by  licenecs  from  the  executive  power,  and  was 
only  to  be  superseded  by  the  same  authority  which  gave  it 
being !  It  will  soon  be  seen  what  were  the  first  fruits  of  this 
policy;  only  since  things  are  best  illustrated  by  comparbon,  it 
may  be  observed,  as  no  accounts  of  English  exports  and  im> 
ports  have  occurred  from  the  first  of  King  Charles  to  the 
restoration  of  King  Charles  Second,  so  we  can  only  form  a 
judgment  in  this  period  from  the  following  circumstances  tbat 
have  appeared,  viz.  No  complaint  of  wool  having  been  remark- 
ably cheap,  but  the  contrary,  especially  from  1647  to  1660. 
Since  1640  to  this  time,  the  lowest  price  mentioned  was  24s. 
per  tod,  and  in  1651  the  medium  price  of  ordinary  clothing 
wool  was  1 2d.  a  pound ;  and  notwithstanding  the  great  unhap- 
piness  of  the  times  in  other  regards,  for  20  years  preceding 
the  Restoration,  yet  in  1653  it  was  said,  "  the  trado  of  the 
kingdom  had  arrived  at  the  highest  pitch  it  ever  knew,  as 
appeared  by  the  great  sums  then  ofi'ered  for  the  customs ;  the 
riches  of  the  nation  showed  itself  in  the  high  value  that  land 
and  all  its  native  commodities  bore."  But  behold,  after  the 
Restoration,  almost  an  immediate  change,  a  very  different  scene, 
as  to  these  particulars  ! 

In  1662,  certain  traders  called  Interlopers,  charged  the 
Merchant  Adventurers,  then  beat  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Hamburgh  Company,  (whose  charter  had  been  lately  renew- 
ed) with  a  great  decrease  of  trade  from  the  time  of  such 
renewal,  in  consequence  of  their  monopolist  power ;  they, 
acknowledging  the  former  (a  decay  of  trade)  denied  only  the 
latter  ; 

Exports  from  lfi62  to  1663  were  no  more  than  £2,022,812    4s,  Od. 
The  contrabalance  was £1,993,207  19s.  8d. 
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Therefore  followed  an  act,  by  which  it  was  made  felony  to  ex- 
port wool ;  this  penalty,  though  it  remained  to  the  reign  of 
King  William  IIL,  was  not  once  executed. 

French  fashions  prevailed  much,  and  the  commodities  of 
that  kingdom  found  a  prodigious  vent,  insomuch  that  in 
1663  it  was  computed  England  paid  to  France  a  balance  of 
£1,600,000. 

The  English  produce,  as  well  as  manufacture,  being  conse- 
quently a  drug,  an  act  passed,  entitled,  "  For  the  encourage- 
ment of  trade,"  by  way  of  restraint,  to  limit  the  bringing  in 
of  cattle  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  to  a  certain  season  of 
the  year. 

In  1664  the  price  of  wool  was  greatly  fallen;  yet  to  palliate 
this,  it  was  publicly  maintained  by  a  merchant  of  London,  to 
be  a  national  benefit,  for  that  the  woollen  trade  had  thereby 
increased  twice  as  much ;  but  as  he  did  not  ofier  any  vouchers 
for  such  his  assertion,  so  it  is  to  be  presumed  he  could  not ; 
indeed  the  reverse  is  much  more  likely,  from  the  following 
circumstances  of  the  next  year. 

In  1665,  Thomas  Tilham,  of  Warwickshire,  with  upwards 
of  two  thousand  men,  went  and  set  up  a  woollen  manufactory 
in  the  Palatinate ;  and  one  Skep,  of  Hertfordshire,  with  many 
others,  followed  and  joined  them. 

With  the  price  of  wool  and  all  other  native  produce, 
rents  of  England  being  greatly  fallen,  an  act  passed,  prohib- 
iting absolutely  at  all  times  the  importation  of  cattle  from  Ire- 
land ;  also  an  act  for  burying  in  woollen. 

Sir  William  Godolphin,  who  had  negociatcd  a  treaty  of 
commerce  with  Spain,  had  been  also  instructed  to  treat  for  a 
pre-emption  and  monopoly  of  the  Spanish  cloth  wools,  which 
he  did  not  obtain  ;  neither  ten  years  after,  when  he  thought 
the  conjuncture  somewhat  more  favourable. 

In  1668-9,  the  whole  exports  of  England  were  ...£2,663,274  198. 

The  contrabalance  was £2,132,664  18s. 

Thus  was  trade  at  an  extreme  low  ebb ;  according  to  Sir 
Josiah  Child,  many  branches  quite  lost ;  very  little  left  except 
to  Turkey,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  the  English  plan- 
tations, France  had  laid  an  imposition  of  fifty  or  sixty  per 
cent,  on  English  drapery ;  the  Swedes  and  Danes  taxed  it 
almost  to  a  prohibition.     To  Turkey,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Por- 
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tugal,  the  Dutch  bad  a  considerable  part  of  what  was  once 
(as  he  supposed)  the  English  trade  for  fine  cloth,  but  not  so 
much  in  the  coarse,  because  (said  he)  ^^  the  wool  of  which 
they  are  made  is  our  own,  and  consequently  cheaper  to  us 
than  the  Dutch  can  steal  it  from  us ;"  yet  adding,  that  **  it 
went  over  then  so  plentifully,  both  from  England  and  Ireland, 
as  to  be  within  a  small  matter  equally  cheap  in  Holland  as  in 
England." 

smith's  remarks. 

"  Besides  taking  notice  here  that  the  act  of  prohibition,  far  from 
having  produced  any  national  good,  had  not  so  much  as  prevented 
the  exporting  of  wool,  we  desire  to  observe  further,  and  argue  a 
little  upon  what  this  great  man  hath  said  ;  because,  though  hence- 
forward we  have  a  group  of  writers  upon  our  subject,  yet  few,  if 
any,  of  equal  consideration.  Middling  coarse  cloths  in  England 
were  made  (he  says)  of  common  English  wool ;  the  fine,  we  should 
imagine  from  him,  were  not  :  but,  in  truth,  they  were  at  this  time 
made,  either  of  those  fine  wools  which  England  produces  in  a  very 
small  quantity,  or  of  them  mixed  with  the  much  finer  of  Spain. 
In  the  former,  middling  coarse  cloths,  the  English  were  very  able 
to  cope  with  the  Dutch  ;  but  not  altogether  so  in  the  latter.  Why 
in  the  former  ?  Because  wool  was  cheaper  to  them  than  to  the 
Dutch.  Yet  he  adds — *  It  went  over  then  so  plentifully  to  Hol- 
land, as  to  be  within  a  small  matter  equally  cheap  there  as  in 
England.'  But  why  did  it  go  over  then  so  plentifully  under  the 
risks  of  felony,  since,  (whatever  might  be  Sir  Josiah*s  opinion  at 
that  time),  there  was  certainly  no  want  of  wool,  especially  for 
middling  coarse  cloth  in  many  other,  indeed  most  parts  of  Europe, 
besides  Asia  and  Africa, — and  for  which  former,  Amsterdam  then 
was,  and  still  continues  to  be,  a  principal  mart  ?  The  runnage, 
therefore,  to  Holland,  of  English  wool,  for  middling  coarse  cloths, 
could  be  only  on  account  of  the  higher  price  there  given  for  them, 
which  yet  was  not  higher  than  what  other  wools  of  like  quality 
bore  in  the  same  place :  this  we  may  be  assured  of.  The  first 
question  is,  how  much  higher  were  those  wools  in  Holland  than  in 
England  ?  That  Sir  Josiah  did  not  say  ;  only  it  was  a  difference 
which  the  Dutch  could  afford  ;  and  so  long  as  they  could,  the 
temptation  of  it  to  clandestine  dealers  was  such,  that  by  the  nature 
of  trade,  which  is  ever  in  close  pursuit  of  profit,  they  would  not 
fail  of  conveying  it  to  them.  But,  secondly,  why  was  it  that  the 
Dutch  could  afford  that  difference  which  made  the  temptation  ? 
Because,  in  Sir  Josiah *s  opinion,  interest  of  money  being  too  high, 
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it  wanted  to  be  lowered  ;  strangers  received  and  privileged  with  a 
full  toleration  of  liberty  of  conHcience.  All  which  have  been  long 
since  done  in  a  good  measure  ;  and  yet  the  difference,  remaining 
much  08  it  was,  hath  all  along  produced  nearly  the  same  effectB. 
The  Dutch  and  others  have  been  continually  stealing  wool  from 
England,  to  use  Sir  Josiah's  expreHaJon,  which  we  think  an  improper 
one,  it  being  plainly  the  English,  who,  for  profit,  steal  it  abroad  ; 
and  foreigners  are  only  receivers  of  such  stolen  goods  at  tlicir  own 
market  price  for  other  wools  of  like  (piality  or  goodness  ;  so  that 
Sir  Josiah  mistook  the  true  cause  of  the  smuggler's  profit :  their 
inducement,  which  was  precisely  this  :  An  absolute  prohibition  on 
wool  from  England,  being  in  effect  a  monopoly,  had  brought  it  so 
far  below  the  market  price  of  Europe  for  wools  of  the  same  kind, 
as  to  afford  a  temptation  to  the  illicit  practice  of  runnage ; — yet 
the  Dutch,  being  furnished  with  all  they  used  (besides  what  they 
thus  got  from  England),  for  middling  coarse  cloths,  at  just  so  much 
a  dearer  rate  than  the  English  manufacturers  were,  by  what  the 
smuggler's  charge  and  profit  did  amount  to  ;  and  English  manufac- 
turera,  having  that  whole  difference  in  their  favour,  were  able  to 
preserve  their  share  of  the  trade  in  those  kinds  of  cloth  particularly, 
that  were  made  in  Holland,  either  of  English,  or  with  other  wools 
of  like  (juality. 

"  We  ask,  then,  all  persons  of  consideration,  whether  a  duty  on 
English  wool,  if  exported,  might  not  have  made  the  same  difference 
at  least,  which  the  prohibition  then  did  ?  We  ask  all  persons  who 
will  reflect  on  what  was  the  state  of  things  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  whether  a  duty  had  not  then  that  effect  at  least ;  and  whether 
such  a  policy  is  not  capable  of  operating  alike  at  all  times. 

"  For  here,  let  it  be  considered,  what  some  had  given  out  before 
this,  and  innumerable  writers  since  have  built  upon,  as  the  ground 
and  foundation  of  an  absolute  prohibition,  thai  Sir  Josiah  did  not 
make  any  pari  of  his  argument  for  the  expediency  of  such  a  mea- 
sure :  he  did  not  speak,  or  give  the  least  hint,  of  any  peculiar 
qualities  in  English  wool  for  working  up  with  foreign,  though  writ* 
ing  professedly  upon  the  subject  which  he  had  long  studied  ;  and 
although  he  was  himself  a  great  advocate  for  the  prohibition.  Un- 
doubtedly, he  was  not  ignorant  of  this  being  alleged  ;  he  was  as 
likely  as  any  other  person  in  the  kingdom  to  have  informed  himself 
well  in  that  particular ;  and  had  he  known,  or  even  thought  it, 
would  not  have  spared  an  argument  of  such  consideration  ;  but 
having  not  mentioned  any  thing  like  it,  it  was  plainly  no  part  of 
his  belief;  most  probably,  knowing  the  contrary,  he  would  not 
sully  his  writing  with  such  an  absurd,  abominable  untruth,  as  many 
others  since  him  have  done. 
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"Lastly,  why  did  tlie  Dutch  take  so  great  a  share  above  llie 
English,  as  Sir  Josiah  hath  iDtimated,  in  the  trade  for  fine  clnllis, 
being  made  in  both  nations  all  or  part  of  foreign  wools  (Spanish), 
thoM  were  purchased  for  both,  it  must  be  presumed,  at  the  same 
price,  or  nearly  so  ?  We  answer,  though  high  interest,  &e.  were 
uppermost  in  Sir  Josiah's  thoughts,  yet  was  there  another  cause  to 
be  assigned,  of  far  greater  efficacy,  namely,  the  Dutch  were  hi- 
therto vastly  moie  expert  in  that  branch  of  business,  and,  indeed, 
in  the  dyeing  and  dressing  of  cloths  in  general,  than  was  yet  known 
in  England. 

"  A.  D.  Ifi68.  One  Brewer  (whose  parents  were  said  to  be  Eng- 
lish), with  about  fifty  Walloons,  who  wrought  and  dyed  fine  woollen 
cloths,  canie  into  England,  and  the  king,  after  the  example  of  two 
of  his  wisest  and  most  renowed  predecessors,  entertained  them  ; 
by  whom  the  English  were  instructed  to  make  and  dye  Knc  woollen 
cloths,  cheaper  by  40  ]>er  cent,  than  they  could  do  before,  not  only 
to  the  benefit  of  the  English  at  home,  but  in  foreign  vent  abroad, 
which  before  the  Dutch  had. 

"  From  the  reign  of  king  James,  the  Dutch  had  been  principal 
objects  of  English  raillery  as  their  livals  in  trade,  and  about  the 
article  of  wool  especially,  which,  if  at  all,  was  held  better  to  be  ex- 
ported anywhere  than  to  the  Netherlands ;  and  since  the  Restoration, 
particularly  to  1670,  it  had  been  much  more  a  fashion  to  arraign 
that  Itepublic  than  the  French  monarch,  who  then,  and  not  sooner, 
b^an  to  be  accused  of  exercising  towards  England  a  real  oppres- 
eion.     The  matter  was  thus  : — 

"  Duties  in  France,  on  English  (and  all  other  foreign  cloths  were 
taxed  there  in  like  manner),  had  been  raised,  in  1654,  from  nine 
to  thirty  livres  i  in  16(j4,  to  forty  ;  and  in  1667,  to  about  eighty 
livres  ;  other  woollen  goods  in  proportion,  which  last,  being  about 
60  per  cent,  amounted  to  a  prohibition.  This  the  French  king  did 
to  encourage  the  woollen  manufactories  of  his  own  kingdom,  to 
make  his  people  prefer  them  for  their  comparative  cheapness. 
Moreover,  he  and  his  ministers  had  entertained  a  project  for  sell- 
ing commodities  to  their  neighbours,  without  buying  any  in  return, 
consequently  for  money  only.  To  this  end,  and  to  quit  themselves 
entirely  of  foreign  assistance,  were  set  up  in  France  an  East 
India  and  other  trading  companies  to  the  Levant,  North,  Stc,  also 
manufactories  of  fine  cloth  with  Spanish  wool  only  i  giving,  be- 
sides, all  possible  encouragement  to  every  kind  of  woollen  fabric, 
and  all  other  manufactures. 

"  And,  though  the  Dutcli  were  betimes  wise  enough  for  their 
own  part  to  traverse  effectually  these  policies  of  France  ;  yet  was 
not  that  done  so  immediately  by  the  English,  who  received  from 
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iheiicu,  Ix'Mides  druggets,  which  they  affected  to  wear  very  much, 
liiid  Ix'nideH  other  commodities  to  an  immense  sum,  in  one  species 
uf  woollen  manufacture,  viz.,  serges  made  at  Chalons,  Chartres, 
AmiHis,  &c.  to  the  yearly  value  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
poutidi, — nearly,  if  not  fully  as  much,  according  to  the  *'  British 
Merchant,''  as  English  drapery  exported  to  France  in  any  one  year 
«ver  did  amount  to. 

"  8uch,  then,  having  been  the  commerce  before  this  time,  for 
woollens  between  England  and  France,  namely,  to  pay  for  those 
of  the  latter,  England  imported  thither  cloths,  flannel,  &c.,  of  but 
the  like^  if  not  a  less  value.  How  difibrent  is  this  state  of  things 
from  that  most  commonly  given  ?  and  what  so  obvious  remedy  had 
the  English  as  to  have  taxed,  equally  to  a  prohibition,  the  woollens 
at  least  of  France  ?  which,  however,  was  not  done,  nor  any  thing 
else  by  way  of  reprisal,  till  eleven  years  after.  No  wonder,  there- 
fore, if  during  that  period  (we  receiving  theirs,  they  excluding 
our  draperies)  there  was  an  extraordinary  cheapness  at  home, 
demand  for,  and  in  course,  runnage  of  English  wool  to  France 
particularly,  besides  what  went  to  Holland,  for  the  reason  already 
given ;  yet,  as  this  matter,  like  most  others  under  the  same  head, 
hath  been  grievously  misrepresented,  so  it  may  not  be  an  improper 
digression  here  (for  what  relates  to  France)  to  set  the  affair  in  a 
just  light. 

'*  'Tis  commonly  said,  that  France,  being  hitherto  unaddicted  to 
woollen  manufacture,  and  equally  destitute  of  skill  and  materials 
for  the  work.  Monsieur  Colbert  now  first  formed  the  project  of  being 
supplied  with  both  from  England,  and  succeeded  accordingly,  by 
those  means  alone :  this,  we  say,  is  the  common  account,  and  com- 
mon belief;  whereas,  but  very  little  of  it  comparatively  is  true. 

"  There  is  reason  to  believe  the  woollen  manufacture  not  less 
ancient  in  France  than  in  England.  Mr.  Huet  says,  that  it  and  the 
linen  trade,  first  began  in  France,  about  the  year  960.  Mr. 
Savary  mentions  a  tradition,  of  certain  cloth  workers  at  Paris  hav- 
ing first  taught  the  English  their  art :  is  positive  they  have  statutes 
in  France  on  that  head,  from  the  year  1 188.  In  1511,  the  French 
sent  into  the  Low  Countries,  cloth  to  an  equal  value  with  what  was 
sold  thither  from  both  England  and  Scotland  put  together  ;  and  a 
flight  of  French  refugees,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  brought 
to  England  their  art  of  making  woollen  stufis ;  and  before  the 
Dutch  and  English  gained  the  Levant  trade  in  woollens,  the 
French  and  Venetians  had  it.  Before  the  the  year  1603,  we  read 
of  woollen  manufacture  in  France  from  Spanish  wool ;  and  the 
actual  state  at  this  time  of  Holland,  England,  and  France  respec- 
tively^  in  woollen  manufacture,  was  as  follows:  the  former  had  the 
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vogue  fur  supprfinc  clolha,  of  Spanisit  wool ;  England  traded 
largely  id  middling  and  coarser  kerseys,  serges,  bays,  says,  and 
many  other  species  of  what  was  then  called  ihe  new  drapery, 
besides  stockings;  Frauce,  as  said  by  a  French  writer,  in  \&>4, 
(pupil  to  Mr.  Colbert,)  whom  Mr.  Jusliua  Gee  quotes,  furnished 
stufis  to  all  HuropE!. 

"  What,  then,  beyond  a  general  attention  to  fabrics  of  every 
kind,  do  we  perceive  to  have  been  the  priticipal  object  of  French 
policy  at  this  juncture,  in  regard  to  woollen  manufacture  /  That  of 
making  the  finest  cloths  for  their  own  use,  in  order  to  save  so  much 
money  in  the  balance  of  their  trade,  as  they  had  been  wont  to 
expend  with  the  Dutch  and  Spaniards,  in  that  single  costly  article. 

"  The  oialerial,  wool,  for  this  purpose,  so  far  as  wanted  in 
France,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  getting  from  Spain  :  the 
art  they  could  learn  best  from  Holland ;  certainly  not  from 
England,  where  it  was  then  in  a  very  infant  state,  unarrived  to  that 
perfection  which  it  attained  before  the  end  of  the  seveoteenth 
century,  and  in  which  they  have,  since  that  time,  both  increased 
and  improved. 

"  The  French,  after  having  succeeded  in  this  attempt,  set  up  in 
the  next  place,  or  rather,  we  may  say,  revived,  their  manufactures 
proper  for  the  Levant  trade  ;  and  lastly,  lliey  erected  manufactories 
of  stulTs,  after  the  fashion  of  England,  for  their  commerce  with 
Spain  :  in  this  order  are  noted  by  Mr.  Savary  their  most  memorable 
recent  improvements  in  the  woollen  trade,  viz. : — 

*'  Id  164fi,  Nicholas  Cadeau,  a  native  of  France,  with  John 
Binett,  and  Ives,  of  Marseilles,  had  letters  patent  for  twenty  years, 
for  the  sole  makiiig  of  black  and  coloured  cloths  at  Sedan,  like 
those  of  Holland,  the  success  of  which  manufactory  exceeded  all 
expectation ;  the  wool  they  ma<le  use  of  being  Spanish,  of  the  better 
sorts.  In  I6O9,  Sieur  Vanrobais,  a  Dutchman,  had  also  a  patent 
for  making  fine  cloths,  at  Abbeville,  in  Picardy,  after  the  fashion 
of  Spain  and  Holland  ;  his  workmen  to  be  brought  from  the  latter  ; 
his  wool,  the  best  of  Spain  only;  and  which  succeeded,  even 
beyond  tliot  of  Sieur  Cadeau,  ai  Sedan.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  not  sooner,  the  Sieur  Masseau  set  up  a 
manufactory  of  cloths,  after  the  fashion  of  England  and  Holland, 
at  Caen,  in  Normandy,  with  Spanish  wool  only.  The  Sieur  de 
Varennes,  having  brought  workmen  from  Holland,  undertook  to 
make  cloths  for  the  Levant  trade,  at  Saptes,  near  Carcassone,  in 
Languedoc :  Ibis  manufactory,  called  a  royal  one,  was  the  model 
and  the  mother  of  all  the  rest  of  that  kind ;  in  particular  that  of 
Clermont  Lodeve,  which  followed  soon  after.  The  Sieur  Caslenier 
succeeded  in  the  same  way,  no  less  than  those  before  mentioned. 
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mcntRieiiX,  under  tlie 
other  near  Penzenas, 


Tlie  Statps  of  LonguMloc  added  two  others,  i 
condiiel  of  Sieur  Giirse,  a  Dutchman ;  the 
under  the  direction  of  French  manufacturers.  Thus  far  appear  no 
names  of  workmen  that  seeoi  English,  nor  any  signs  of  English 
wool.  The  lost  royal  manufactory  in  Laiiguedoc,  mentioned  by 
Mr,  Savary,  is  that  of  Mr.  Chamberlin,  who,  by  his  name,  might 
possibly  be  an  Englishman,  or  of  English  extraction :  he  did  nut 
make  for  the  levant;  only  woollen  stuffs,  after  the  fashion  of 
England,  for  the  Spanish  trade  :  yet  was  it  never  so  much  as  pre- 
tended,  except  by  Mr.  Postlethwaite,  that  any  English  or  Irish 
wool  was  imported  into  Languedoc ;  on  the  contrary,  wool  em- 
ployed there  is  portly  of  the  country,  but  a  greater  part  is  brought 
from  Marseilles  j  and  that  imported  from  Constantinople,  Panorme, 
Smyrna,  Alexandria,  Cyprus,  Cavallo,  Salonica,  Tunis,  Algiers, 
Tetuan,  Barbary,  Bonne,  Castile,  Arragon,  Majorca,  Catalonia, 
Alicant,  Almeric,  Valence,  Carthagena  and  Malaga,  Naples,  Leg- 
horn, Genoa ;  whence  it  is  plain  that  Spanish  and  other  wools  may 
be  used  for  the  like  purposes  of  stuff  making  with  the  English  and 
Irish ;  consequently,  and  from  the  whole  of  the  premises,  neither 
did  France  derive  principally  its  woollen  manufacture  and  trade, 
as  to  the  art  or  material,  from  England  i  nor  does  that  nation 
depend  on  the  latter  for  its  continuance ;  however,  not  in  such  a 
manner,  and  to  so  great  a,  degree,  as  hath  been  currently  repre- 
sented, for  near  a  century  ;  and  all  with  a  view,  and  for  the  sake 
of  supporting  one  measure  j  otherwise,  for  the  most  part,  judged 
to  be  indefensible,  because  a  monopoly,  viz.  the  absolute  prohibi- 
tion on  English  and  Irish  wool. 

"We  grant  indeed,  that  whereas  in  IGfiS,  Lewis  Bezuel  and 
Nicholas  de  la  Coudre,  began  the  fabric  of  serges,  after  the  fashion 
of  London,  at  Aumale,  in  Normandy,  and  had  a  patent  for  the 
same,  upon  the  report  of  Mr.  Colbert,  Mr.  Savary  does  say,  that 
the  best  wool  for  that  particular  purpose,  is  English,  viz.  the  longest 
for  warp,  the  shortest  for  woof;  but  then,  by  what  follows,  it  seems 
as  if  this  was  only  saying  in  effect,  how  those  serges  were  made  in 
England.  For  after  mentioning  that  by  reason  of  the  prohibition, 
English  wools  were  difficult  to  be  procured,  he  adds,  they  had  re- 
course to  (he  longest  and  finest  of  Berry  for  warp ;  and  for  woof 
to  the  prime  and  second  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  that  this  manu- 
factory prospering  well,  had  spread  itself  to  Seignelay,  Gournay, 
Auxerre,  Sedan,  Abbeville,  Beauvais,  Boufflers,  &c.,  i.e To  Don- 
cherry,  the  wool  of  Berry,  Champagne,  and  Brie — To  Mouson  and 
Autrecott,  the  woo!  of  the  country — To  Chalons,  the  wool  of 
Champagne,  Brie,  Soissonois,  Burgundy,  and  some  Spanish  wool — 
To  Paris,  the  wool  prime  Segovia,  fine  Albarasin,  and  other  Spanish 
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wool,  with  that  of  Berry,  L'Auxois,  Chnmpngne.  and  Brie — To 
Dreus,  to  Dijon,  Marcy,  Arnay-le-duf,  Auxonnc,  Chaiillon- 
upon-Seine,  and  Chassince,  the  wool  of  Kheims  and  Troye.  The 
vast  success,  therefore,  of  this  particular  serge  manufacturing  in 
France,  argues  plainly,  either  English  wool  is  not  excellent  for 
that  purpose,  beyond  many  others,  tis  even  Mr.  Savary  judged 
it  to  be ;  or  otlierwise,  our  laws,  so  absolutely  prohibitory  in  this 
case,  have  not  prevented  the  French  from  having  it  in  immense 
quantities.  Leaving  that  point  to  be  determined  by  other  circum- 
stances, atid  the  advocates  for  those  laws  to  enjoy  in  the  mean 
while,  their  darling  opinion,  we  resume  the  thread  of  our  histor}'. 

"  When  the  alarm  was  taken  in  some  degree  et  French  imposi- 
tions on  English  drapery,  instead  of  proper  reprisals,  by  prohibit- 
ing or  taxing  to  a  prohibition  their  commodities,  as  might  have 
been,  alt  the  endeavours  used  were  to  prevent  (what  experience  hath 
shown  to  be  impossible)  the  Owling  trade  to  France  from  England 
and  Ireland,  which  impossibility  some  in  the  House  of  Commons 
even  then  foreseeing,  proposed  the  expedient  of  a  duty,  aa  more 
likely  to  prove  effectual  to  all  beneficial  purposes  than  a  prohibi' 
lion  under  any  guard  or  penalties  whatsoever ;  but  this  motion  was 
easily  overruled,  through  a  persuasion  that  nothing  but  the  latter 
could  avail  the  nation  sufficiently,  by  reason  of  the  very  peculiar 
qualities  of  Irish  and  English  wool,  then  occasionally  averred  for  the 
first  time,  in  so  many  words,  to  be  such,  that  one  pack  of  either 
conveyed  to  France,  was  a  bar  to  England,  not  only  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  such  single  pack,  but  of  two  besides  into  stuffs  and 
middling  cloths,  which  otherwise,  i.  e.  without  a  mi)(ture  of  them 
in  that  proportion,  could  not  be  made  in  the  whole  world. 

"  Another  writer  had  before  asserted,  that  '  the  wools  of  Englan<l 
were  superlative  for  fineness  to  all  the  world,  except  Spanish,  which 
neither  by  itself,  nor  by  incorporation  with  the  wools  of  any  other 
nation,  would  be  wrought  into  any  cloth  without  the  help  and  mix- 
ture of  English  wools:'  thus  by  two  persons,  at  different  times,  a 
belief  passed,  or  seemed  to  pass  upon  the  nation  (and  the  same  or 
more  hath  been  held  by  a  long  train  of  writers  since)  that  neither 
stuffs  Dor  cloths,  fine  or  coarse,  conld  be  made  without  a  mixture 
of  English  or  Irish  wool ;  and  it  seemed  at  that  time  to  be  thought  a 
sufficient  proof  of  all  this,  that  cloths,  as  well  as  stuffs  of  various 
kinds,  were  made  in  France  ;  that  wool  was  exported  from  Ireland 

very  large  quantities,  and  from  England,  in  one  short  season,  to 

c  amount,  as  supposed,  of  20.000  pucks,  by  which  the  price  at 
home  had  been  raised  for  a  short  time. 

"  England  had  not  only  a  losing  trade  with  France ;  but  since 
the  prohibiting  of  cuttle  from  Irulaud,  had  lost  a  great  share  of 
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trade  with  that  kingdom, — according  to  Sir  William  Petty,  three- 
fourths  of  wliat  was  before  their  foreign  trade.  The  same  nas  cori' 
firmed  by  Sir  W.  Temple,  who  predicted  still  norse  consequences 
from  that  act,  if  continued  ;  tlioiigh  judging  it  a  very  partial  one, 
he  was  of  opinion  'twould  not  last ;  but  unfortunately  for  this  king- 
dom, was  so  far  mistaken. 

"  In  1674,  a  cominitlee  of  merchants,  appointed  to  examine  the 
state  of  trade  between  England  anU  France,  reported  a  balance  to 
the  latter  of  near  one  million  yearly.  The  Commons  taking  that 
report  into  consideration,  a  bill  was  ordered  to  be  prepared,  but 
nothing  done  towards  retrieving;  such  interest  had  France  with  the 
Court  of  England  ;  so  that  things  went  on  from  very  bad  to  much 

"  The  Irish,  from  being  only  breeders  of  black  cuttle  to  be  fat- 
\  tcneil  in  England,  had  themseWes  become  feeders  of  them  for  a 
t  ibreign  victualling  trade,  which  before  was  a  branch  of  English 
traffic ;  having  also  betaken  themselves  more  than  formerly  to 
breeding  and  grazing  sheep,  poured  quantities  of  wool  into  England, 
already  overstocked  with  its  own  growth :  moreover,  procm-ing 
foreign  hands  for  the  purpose,  had  erected  several  woollen  maiiu* 
factories;  among  others,  a  company  at  London,  wilh  a  joint-stock 
of  £100,000,  and  artisans  from  the  West  of  England,  set  up  one 
near  Clonmel,  in  Ireland,  fur  cloths  and  stuffs ;  and  with  them, 
some  wool  and  beef,  carried  on  a  trade  to  Holland  and  Germany. 
Accounts  from  abroad  were,  that  not  only  French  drapery  rivalled 
ours  in  all  foreign  parts,  but  that  cloth  was  a  staple  commodity  of 
many  other  nations,  who,  between  their  liner  and  coarser  manufac- 
tures, could  both  oversell  and  undersell  the  English  at  any  market : 
to  crown  all,  great  were  said  to  be  the  abuses  put  upon  clothiers  by 
brokers  and  factors  of  Black  well -hall,  &c.  An  act  of  Common 
Council  in  the  city  of  London  confined  all  drapery  brought  thiiher 
for  sale,  to  certain  halls  or  markets,  with  an  exclusion  to  all  that 
were  unfree  of  the  city,  (unless  authorized  by  Parliament)  froni 
buying,  selling,  cheapening,  or  inspecting  the  same,  or  even  so 
much  as  entering  the  said  halls  or  markets  in  market-time. 

"In  consequence  of  all  these,  wool  (said  to  be  eminently  the  found- 
ation of  English  riches,  which  had  been  accounted  as  one  half,  and 
still  constituted  a  large  portion  to  the  English  nobility  and  gentry, 
of  their  wealth)  was  fallen  from  its  ordinary  price  of  twelve  pounds 
the  sack,  and  from  its  more  advanced  rate  of  fifteen  and  sixteen, 
to  five,  four,  and  three  pounds  ten  shillings  ;  rents  were  abated 
twenty  pounds  at  least,  and  in  some  places  thirty,  in  the  hundred  t 
and  lands  selling  generally  for  two  or  three  years'  purchase  less  than  , 
formerly,  there  was  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  value  lost;  and 
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in  BOD)e  lands  considerably  more: — reasons  assigned  were, — I  at, 
prohibiting  absolutely  the  exportation  of  wool,  which,  'twas  said, 
had  not  been  the  policy  anciently,  for  any  continuance  of  time, 
bat  whenever  practised,  of  ill  consequence  to  the  nation  ;  2Dd,  in- 


crease of  wool  in  Ireland, 
England  ;  3rd,  very  low  ral 
time  together,  had  made  so 
did  hardly  afford  any  profit 
cheapness  of  wool  at  this  tin 
the  whole  kingdom. 

"  Wherefore,  after  asser 
could  make  stuffs  of  their 


the  prohibiting  of  their  cattle  in 
;s  for  wool  in  England  for  so  long  a 
many  apply  to  husbandry,  that  corn 
owards  payment  of  rent.  Thus  was 
e  held  to  be  a  general  inconimodity  to 


iug  that  both  the  French  aiid  Dutch 
own  wool  alone  i  after  appealing  to 
those  who  knew  any  thing  of  the  south  part  of  France,  whether 
they  did  not  make  good  cloth  at  and  about  Carcassonne,  Bourgen, 
Berry,  and  divers  other  places,  without  the  help  of  English  wool  ? 
after  calling  to  witness  some  Turkey  merchants,  who  knew  that 
Carcassonne  cloths  particularly  found  good  prices,  and  many  buyers 
in  the  I^evant, — By  way  of  remedy  it  was  proposed  (besides 
obliging  strictly  the  use  of  woollens  at  home,  and  repealing  the 
Irish  act),  *  that  no  merchant  stranger  should  be  suffered  to  buy 
any  wool  till  All  Saints,  or  St.  Martin's  day;  but  then  that  any 
might  buy  and  export  what  they  pleased,  paying  for  every  sack  of 
wool  such  customs  to  the  king  as  the  Parliament  in  their  wisdom 
should  see  fit.' 

"  This  expedient  was  not  a  casual  thought  of  one  single  person, 
but,  after  much  deliberation,  the  joint  opinion  of  many  true  lovers 
of  their  country,  acknowledged  for  such  ;  which  opinion  waa 
nevertheless  opposed,  though  with  more  rancour  than  good  argu- 
ment ;  for  example,  confessing  that  wool  had  been  falling  conti- 
nually for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  the  precise  time  of  its  being 
prohibited  to  be  exported,  that  a  merchant,  well  versed  in  the 
intrigues  of  trade  had  given  it  for  his  sense  of  the  matter,  '  if  the 
prohibition  were  removed,  and  due  imports  charged  upon  wool, 
it  might  better  thereby  be  either  retained,  or  else  rendered  so 
chargeable  to  our  neighbours,  that  we  might  have  suilicient  advan- 
tages over  them  in  that  manufacture.'  To  this  the  main  reply 
was  :  '  Such  impost  must  be  either  much  or  little — if  the  former,  it 
might  be  evaded  by  ninnage — if  the  latter,  it  would  be  too  easily 
afforded  for  large  quantities  ;' — as  if  there  was  no  medium  in  aritii- 

"  Another  writer,  undertaking  to  give  a  full  and  clear  answer  to 
the  above-mentioned  '  Reasons  of  the  Low  Price  of  Wool,  the 
Abatement  of  itents,  See.,  and  therefore  for  limiting  the  Exporta- 
tion of  Wool  by  a  Duty,  rather  than  a  Prohibition,' — desired,  first, 
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that  ri^ganl  might  be  liat]  to  the  «Kainple  of  Edward  III.,  which  was 
desiring,  as  usual  with  him,  to  build  upon  a  He  ;  then,  proceeding 
to  '  the  reasoud,  &c.,'  he  denied  that  ik  low  price  for  wool  was  at 
all  in  consequence  of  the  prohibition,  or  any  cause  of  reuts  sink- 
ing, rorois  thrown  up,  and  other  miseries  of  the  country.  '  Wool,' 
he  said,  '  had  sold  dearer  siuce  the  prohibition  (viz.  at\er  the  year 
1650)  than  before  (IG47) ;  and  for  what  it  had  fallen  since  that, 
was  to  be  imputed  to  an  increase  of  it,  occasioDeil  by  the  Irish 
Cattle  Act,  and  to  the  French  last  great  imposts  on  Eiiglish  dra- 
pery ;  anil  that  the  sinking  of  rents,  &c.,  besides  other  reasons,  was 
owing  to  a  long  disadvantageous  commerce  with  France.' 

"  The  former  were,  in  the  nature  of  chronical  disorders,  pro- 
ceeding from  obstructions;  but  this  last,  being  like  n  galloping 
consumption,  there  was  at  length  sufficient  sense  and  virtue  in  the 
nation  (all  other  means  having  failed)  to  taek  to  a  money  bill  a 
clause  for  prohibiting  the  importation  of  any  French  commodities 
for  three  years,  from  March  20,  1667—8,  and  to  the  end  of  the 
next  session  of  Parliament,  after  those  three  years  should  expire  ; 
when,  for  want  of  such  session,  it  happened  to  be  continued  till 
the  death  of  Charles  II.,  and  was  a  beginning  of  much  public 
benefit,  although  that  policy  had  not  its  full  effect  till  England  was 
wholly  emancipated  from  France  at  and  by  the  Revolution,  ten 
years  after.  However  there  was,  within  a  few  years,  viz.  in  1680 
and  1681,  an  advance  in  wool,  and  also  an  advance  in  price,  and 
probably  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  woollen  goods  exported  i 
which  last,  nevertheless,  is  not  to  be  concluded  certainly,  because 
it  did  appear  that  foreign  wools  (Spanish,  for  instance,)  were  ad- 
vanced at  the  same  time  in  much  the  same  proportion. 

"  In  16S0,  the  Irish  Catlle  Act  being  near  expiring,  some  endea- 
vours were  used  that  it  might  not  be  renewed.  It  had  been  alleged 
that  the  bringing  in  of  Irish  cattle  drained  away  our  money,  and 
thereby  occasioned  the  rents  of  England  to  fall  a  fifth  part,  i.  e. 
£1,600,000,  in  eight  millions.  This  Sir  W.  Petty  called  a  strange 
conceit,  since  the  Irish  (he  said)  took  back  from  England  between 
treble  and  quadruple  of  what  they  transported  thither  in  ax  flesh, 
&c.,  (which  did  not  exceed  £80,000  per  annum.)  And,  besides,  the 
owners  of  about  one-quarter  of  all  real  or  personal  estates  of  Ire- 
land lived  and  spent  their  incomes  in  England.  Sir  W.  Temple 
denied  that  a  decay  of  rents  had  proceeded  from  Irish  cattle,  or 
that  the  act  could  lie  of  any  service  to  England  in  that  respect. 
However,  undoubtedly  it  was  intended  to  favour  the  northern  and 
western  parts  of  England,  as  breeders  of  cattle;  and  the  effect 
proved  to  be,  that  whereas  before  the  said  act  foreign  ships  were 
wont  to  victual  in  England,  the  Irish,  being  put  under  a  necessity 
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cf  fattening  their  own  catlle,  liad  got  that  trade,  and  the  victualling 
of  English  ships  besides.  For  example,  then :  the  eastern  and 
Bouthera  parts  of  England,  as  feeders,  lost  the  victualling  of  the 
Dutch  i  and  even  English  merchant  in  en,  westerly  or  southerly 
bound,  victualled  for  the  most  part  but  for  six  weeks  in  England, 
and  took  in  the  rest  of  their  provisions  in  Ireland,  or  Irish  provi- 
sions in  Spain,  according  to  contract  for  the  same.  Whereupon, 
against  continuing  this  act,  it  was  thus  argued : — '  Shall  English 
■hips  be  permitted  to  victual  in  Ireland  ?  If  yen,  then  English 
provisions  are  not  spent  at  homo  ;  which,  if  not  dune,  contradicts 
the  first  intention  of  tlie  act.  Again,  shall  the  Irish  be  permitted 
to  sell  their  provisions  abroad  to  strangers  ?  Can  we,  or  ought  we 
to  hinder  them  from  so  doing  ?  If  they  do.  England  loses  a  valu- 
able  branch  of  its  trade.'  Out  notwithstanding  all  this  and  much 
more  was  said,  and  though  no  public  measure  hath  been  more 
generally  condemned,  and  leas  defended,  yet  through  a  plurality  of 
voices,  under  a  provincial  bias,  it  was  against  couimou  sense  not 
only  continued,  but  made  perpetual. 

"  A  bill  had  been  set  on  foot  to  oblige  the  wearing  of  woollens  ; 
against  which  was  presented  (Nov.  gth,  IGSO,)  a  petition  of  English 
silk  weavers,  complaining  also  of  wrought  silks  and  other  manu- 
factures imported  by  the  East  India  Company,  which  then  begaii 
to  be  spent  in  the  kingdom  to  a  very  large  aitnual  value,  (two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds,)  and  which  we  may  l>e]ieve  had 
been  increasing  since  the  prohibition  of  French  commodities.  But 
the  bill  about  woollens  whs  dropped,  and  the  attack  upon  the  Eaat 
India  Company  staved  olf  for  a  while  by  Uie  address  and  credit  of 
Sir  Josiah  Child,  who  made  himself  their  advocate  to  the  public ; 
and  among  other  things  insisted  that  East  ludia  silks  und  calicoes 
did  not  prey  upon  English  manufactures,  but  only  on  those  of 
Italy,  France,  Holland,  Flanders,  to  their  detriment,  a  million 
yearly  ;  which,  consequently,  so  for  weakening  those  powers,  did 
in  effect  enrich  and  strenglheu  England  in  that  proportion. 

"  About  this  time,  one  Courtcen,  an  Irishman,  servant  in  the 
family  of  the  Queen  of  England,  carried  over  into  Portugal  several 
clothiers  and  bays-makers,  where  they  presently  set  up  manufac- 
tures both  of  cloth  and  bays,  particularly  at  Port  Alegre  and 
Cavillhan.  Also,  by  particular  encouragement  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  as  high  commissioner  there,  was  set  up  in  Scotland  an  extra- 
ordinary manufaclory  for  cloth;  wherefiwe  it  was  by  a  statute  of 
that  kingdom  prohibited  to  import  thither  any  stuff*  or  cloth  made 
of  wool,  not  on  supposition  that  the  said  new  erected  manufactory 
was  likely  to  supply  Scotland  with  so  much  cloth  aa  could  be  con- 
■uioed  there,  (although  it  had  made  a  great  progress  in  two  years,) 
g2 
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but  OS  a  sumptuary  law,  anenC  apparel,  to  oblige  the  people  to 
content  thenisdves  till  it  had  sufficiently  increased  and  spread 
itself  with  those  kinds  of  woollens  which  they  could  and  did  make 
in  sufficient  quantities;  the  Scots  having  for  some  years  been 
employed  in  making  serges,  and  being  lately  come  to  go  much 
perfection  in  them,  as  to  export  the  same  in  good  (quantities  to 
Holland,  Hamburgh,  Spain,  and  tlie  West  Indies,  and  even  some 
by  stealth  to  Englaiid. 

"  King  Cliarles  II.  dying,  the  act  29-30,  of  his  reign,  for  pro- 
hibiting French  coiu  modi  ties,  was  repealed  in  the  first  of  James 
II., — so  much  was  ihe  Parliament  at  his  devotion,  and  himself 
under  direction  of  French  counsels,  although  otherwise  well  ap- 
prised of  the  nature  and  interests  of  trade :  but  Popery,  and  to  that 
end,  arbitrary  power,  being  with  hira  an  over-ruling  passion,  he 
aacrificed  thereto  all  other  considerations.  The  Parliament,  indeed, 
to  preserve  appearances,  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  of 
means  to  keep  up  the  price  of  wool ;  and  to  that  end  resolved  that 
all  persons  should  wear  woollen  manufactures  sis  months  in  the 
year ;  but  the  French  immediately  slocked  England  with  their 
manufactures  and  produce ;  importing  in  this  short  reign  of  three 
years,  to  the  value  of  above  four  millions  sterling,  that  was  publicly 
known,  besides  what  was  suppo.sed  to  be  done  iu  a  more  private 
manner,  to  an  incredible  sum. 

"  Comparing  our  history  of  this  period  with  the  two  immediate 
foregoing  ones,  there  is  reason  to  think  the  woollen  manufacture  and 
the  foreign  cloth  trade  of  England,  from  English  wool,  was  at  least 
equally  great,  all  circumstances  considered,  from  Edward  VI,  lo  the 
last  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  at  any  time  since  the  accession  of  King 
James  I.,  and  considerably  greater  than  at  all  times  after  the  Restora- 
tion, especially  to  the  year  1678.  We  make  these  distinctions, 
■  cloth  trade,  English  wool,  and  all  circumstances  considered,'  be- 
cause the  new  drapery  of  stuffs,  perpets,  ftc,  besides  stocking- 
fmme  knitting,  had  improved,  and  which  employed  more  hands 
than  cloth  did,  in  the  same  quantity  of  wool. 

"  The  English  foreign  plantation  trade  was  new.  Spanish  wool 
had  been  in  a  great  measure  introduced:  making,  therefore,  due 
allowances  for  these,  and  for  an  increase  of  wool  in  England,  and  for 
the  wool  of  Ireland,  and  for  a  general  increase  of  trade  and  money 
in  Europe,  we  think  that  what  we  have  here  said  is  most  probably 
time;  and  so  far  as  we  have  any  particular  account  of  exports  to 
inform  us,  certainly  so.  For  example,  the  highest  extant  in  this 
period,  viz.,  in  the  reign  of  King  James  (1612-13)  amounts  to  little 
raore  than  those  to  Antwerp  singly,  about  the  year  1564,  at  the 
lowest  computation.  And  as  in  the  latter  the  proportion  of  woollem 
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was  half  of  the  whole,  bo  by  the  same  rule  of  reckouing,  ilie  former 
scarcely  exceeded  in  value  what  Merchant  Adventurers  alone  ex- 
ported ordinarily,  during  the.  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  And  with 
regard  to  exports,  after  the  Restoration,  judging  of  the  rest  Iiy  ac- 
counts which  have  occurred,  they  fell  short  of  those  in  the  reign  of 
King  James  I.  j  and,  consequently,  according  to  the  "British  Mer- 
chant," not  inconsiderably  short  of  what  Merchant  Adventurers,  for 
their  part  only,  were  used  to  export  before  the  accession  of  James 
I. ;  so  that  the  woollen  trade  of  England  having  declined  greatly 
from  the  Restoration,  the  very  time  when  an  absolute  prohibition 
on  wool  first  took  place,  this  may  be  noted  as  a  circumstance 
making  rather  against  than  for  the  policy  ;  although  we  are  not  to 
imagine  that  particular  part  of  the  English  trade  to  have  snffered 
much  in  this  or  any  succeeding  period,  merely  on  account  thereof. 
It  is  rather  incumbent  on  zealots  for  that  measure,  to  show  when  the 
nation  did  receive  the  benefit  given  out  to  be  intended  from  it ; 
which  was,  by  preventing  exportation  of  raw  wools,  to  promote  the 
working  of  them  at  home,  in  order  to  a  foreign  vent  in  manufiic- 
ture.  But  without  accomplishing  the  fonner,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  the  latter.  That  the  former  could  not  be,  in  this  time  we  are 
speaking  of,  is  evident  from  many  circumstances, — in  particular  the 
low  state  of  woollen  exports  from  England.  And  though  they 
will  be  found  to  have  increased  considerably  afterwards,  and  almost 
continually,  yet  shall  we  see  runnage  of  wool  not  therefore  discon- 
tinued ;  very  far  from  it.  Whence  it  seems  as  if  the  nation,  in  hav- 
ing chiefly  an  eye  to  that  single  point  of  prevention  by  prohibitory 
penal  law  s,  had  made  a  fundamental  of  what  is  not  quite  necessary  ; 
and  so  far  as  the  same  is  useful,  we  shall  go  near  to  demonstrate 
that  the  means  applied  have  not  been  competent  to  the  end ;  how- 
ily  thought  just,  nor  consequently 
rt,  if  a  prohibition  never  did,  and  pro- 
never  can  prevent  totally,  it  will  at  most  but  limit 
of  wool ;  which,  if  a  lower  duty  should  not  effect 
say  no  more,  a  higher  certainly  would." 

FROM   THE    FIRST   YEAE   OF    W1LL1A.M     AND    MARY    TO 
THE    LAST    OF    KINO    WILLIAM    111. 

In  the  first  part  of  William  and  Mary,  was  an  act  "  for 
preventing  the  exportation  of  wool,  and  for  encouraging 
woollen  manufaeturea  of  the  kingdom  and  the  growth  of  wool, 
by  giving  a  general  liberty  to  all  persons  for  the  exporting 
of  woollen  manufacture  into  any  foreign  partg  whatsoever  ;" 
but  with  a  saving   to  several  charters,  viz.,  of  the   Levant, 
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Eastland,    Russian,   and   African  cotnpnnies;  which  saving 
clause  was  probably  procured,  along  with  other  means,  by  a 
tract  published  upon  that  occasion,  containing  reasons  in  the 
names  of  the  governor,  assistants,  and  fellowship  of  Eastland 
I  Merchants,  against  giving  such  a  general  liberty  as  the  title 
r  of  the  act  purported  ;  stating  therein  tliat  it  would  avail  the 
I  nation  nothing ;  could  give  no  additional  vent  to  nianiifaeture ; 
for  that  was  only  to  be  effected,  either  by  suppressing  foreign 
I  manufactures  of  wool,  (which  they  themselves  knew  to  be  an 
impossibility),  or,  which  they  conceived  would  give  offence  to 
landowners,  by  contriving  matters  so,  that  wool  in  England 
wight  be  continually  cheap,  which,  nevertheless,  they  insisted 
was  the  true  policy- 
Wool,  at  this  time,  (and  so  it  continued  to  the  peace  of 
Ryswick),  was  comparatively  dear  in  England,  beyond  what 
it  had  been  since  the  Restoration,  and  what  manufacturers 
and  merchants  in  general  thought  well  of,  although  allowed 
by  some  of  them  to  be  but  a  reasonable  amends  to  fanners 
for  the  pressures  they  had  sustained  for  twenty  years  together. 
Causes  conspiring  to  a  dearness  of  wool  in  this  period  were — 
Ist,  The  havoc  and  spoil  of  Ireland  for  three  years  during 
the  war  there.     2nd.  The  French  engrossing  what  that  king- 
dom did  then  afford,  got  besides,  great  quantities  from  Eng- 
land.     3rd.  (Which  was  above  all),  the  commodity,  wool  in 
general,  had  advanced  considerably  in  the  markets  of  Europe, 
particularly  at   Marseilles.     4lh.  To  these  may  be  added  a 
great  rot  in   England,  (1092).     5th.  The  ill  state  of  silver 
coin,  and  high  price  of  guineas  thereby  occasioned. 

What  bad  been  the  state  of  trade,  i.  e,  the  quantity  of 
woollens  exported,  from  the  accession  of  Wilham  and  Mary 
to  the  peace  of  Kygwick,  does  not  appear  from  any  custom- 
house accounts,  and,  therefore,  we  can  only  mention  other 
circumstances.  For  example,  (1694,)  we  are  informed,  (al- 
though it  is  mentioned  as  a  grievance),  that  a  swarm  of  foreign 
factors  from  Holland,  Germany,  Flanders,  &c.,  and  even 
Persians  and  Grecians,  had  come  over  to  England  and  nego- 
tiated for  vast  quantities  of  English  drapery;  and  in  1696, 
it  came  out  occasionally,  that  there  had  been  a  great  call 
during  three  years  then  passed  for  woollen  goods, 

In  the  abgvc  interval  were,  besides  that  already  mentioned, 
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(1  William  and  Mary),  three  several  acts  of  Parliament  re- 
lating to  the  exportation  of  wool  :  the  first  of  them  enacting', 
"  that  if  a  private  man  of  war  took  a  ship  or  vessel  Liden  with 
wool  to  be  transported,  a  moiety  of  such  vessel  and  lading 
should  be  to  the  captor:"  the  next  reciting  "  that,  notwithstand- 
ing former  laws,  the  exportation  of  wool  was  still  continued:" 
the  third,  for  explanation  and  better  execution  of  former  acts 
made  against  transportation  of  wool,  recited,  that  "  notwith- 
atanding  several  laws  made  to  prevent  it,  &:c  nevertheless 
the  said  exportation  was  still  notoriously  continued  :"  and  as 
there  had  been  complaints  of  Loudon  factors  and  packers,  so 
an  act  passed  to  regulate  tbem. 

Since  the  prohibiting  of  French  commodities,  (silk  and 
linen  among  the  rest),  advantage  had  been  taken  of  importing 
in  larger  quantities  silks  and  calicoes  from  the  East  Indies. 
These  had  accordingly  for  some  time  furnishcil  matter  of 
complaint  in  England  ;  the  former  rivalling  the  home  manu- 
facture of  silks,  the  latter  of  woollens,  particularly  tammies, 
says,  and  other  Norwich  stuffs.  But  till  1696,  no  formal 
attempt  was  made  towards  a  redress  of  this  grievance,  when 
a  bill  for  that  purpose  presented  in  Parliament  miscarrying, 
there  followed  a  tumult  of  weavers  in  London,  who  had  very 
near  seized  the  treasure  at  the  East  India  House.  Against 
this  bill  Dr.  Daveoant  had  been  induced  to  employ  his 
sprightly  pen,  and  to  make  light,  not  only  of  silk  and  linen 
manufactories  in  the  kingdom,  but  of  the  consumption  of 
woollens  at  home, — a  failure  wherein,  though  (he  said)  it 
would  make  wool  cheaper  in  the  English  market,  yet  was 
that  to  be  esteemed  a  national  benefit,  by  reason  of  its  being 
a  commodity  that  abounded  almost  throughout  Europe. 

And  although  this  tract  of  Dr.  Davenant's  was  answered 
properly,  yet  another  appeared  on  the  same  side,  WTote  in 
plausible  terms,  and  a  form  very  argumentative,  but  most 
sophistical.  Thus,  and  perhaps  by  means  of  some  other  artifi- 
ces. East  India  manufactures,  though  flagrantly  pernicious, 
were  upheld  for  a  few  years  longer ;  and  the  Company,  either 
flushed  with  success,  or  despairing  to  m^ntain  long  that 
traffic  against  the  landed  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
kingdom,  made  an  egregious  use  of  their  present  time  and 
opportunity. 
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Whether  hy  some  management  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, aa  a  tub  thrown  out  to  save  themselves,  or  not,  the 
woollen  manufacturers  of  England  turned  tlieir  whole  artil- 
lery against  that  business  then  carried  on  in  Ireland ;  begin- 
ning with  petitions  from  Exon  and  Barnstaple,  that  were 
followed  (as  hath  been  customary  since,)  by  several  others, 
for  a  law  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  woollen  goods  from 
Ireland  to  foreign  parts. 

In  opposition  whereto,  it  was  alleged  that  the  flock-mastera 
in  Ireland  were  chiefly  gentlemen,  or  tenants  to  gentlemen, 
of  English  extraction  ;  and  persons  employed  there  in  that 
manufacture  were  also  for  the  most  part  English,  who,  hav- 
ing left  their  native  kingdom  for  debt,  &c,  as  thoy  could  not 
return,  so  would  they  be  driven  to  seek  their  bread  by  the 
same  means  in  foreign  countries,  to  the  ruin  of  many  thou- 
sand English  families,  and  of  the  English  interest  there ;  and 
wherever  they  should  go,  the  wool  of  Ireland,  if  any  thought 
it  worth  while  to  be  grown  after  such  a  law,  would,  in  course, 
be  sent  after  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  the  bill,  it  was  acknowledged  thai 
the  same  intended,  not  only  to  suppress  all  exportation  of 
woollens  from  Ireland,  but  utterly  to  discourage  the  progress 
of  that  manufacture  there,  lest  in  time  they  should  be  able  to 
work  up  all  their  own,  and  England  be  deprived  of  its  usual 
supply  from  thence;  that  this  was  but  an  act  of  self-pre- 
servation in  England,  the  mother  country;  which  therefore, 
as  such,  had  a  right  to  dictate,  not  only  in  that  particular, 
but  some  others,  and  moreover  to  command  a  monopoly  of 
their  raw  wools. 

In  tlie  course  of  this  controversy,  a  material  doubt,  by  way 
of  objection,  was  started,  viz ,  "  whether  such  a  law,  if  made, 
would  probably  take  effect ;  it  being  the  interest  of  all  Ire- 
land to  defeat  it?"  and  the  answer  was,  "  the  government 
there  being  so  much  under  direction  and  influence  from  Eng- 
land," that  kingdom  must  necessarily  receive  and  submit  to 
whatever  law  should  be  so  given, 

This  bill  passed  the  Commons,  and  being  committed  in  the 
House  of  Lords.wentoffin  separate  addresses  from  each  House 
toKing  William,  that  he  would  use  his  endeavours  to  discourage 
(he   exportation  of  wool  from  Ireland,  except  to  England; 
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and  to  discourage  the  woollea  and  increase  the  litien  manu- 
facture there.  His  Majesty  acted  accordingly,  and  the  Com- 
mons of  Ireland  readily  embracing  the  overture  for  a  linen 
manufacture,  proposed  with  regard  to  woollens,  by  way  of 
temperament,  a  high  duty,  to  the  end  (as  they  said)  the  same 
might  not  be  injurious  to  England. 

This  only  increasing  the  English  jealousy,  and  a  discovery 
having  been  made  of  a  contraband  trade  with  France,  by 
means  of  passes  from  the  admiral  tliere,  for  importing  ala- 
inodes  and  lutestrings,  and  exporting  great  quantities  of  wool, 
an  act  followed  immediately,  reciting  "  that  great  quantities  of 
like  woollen  manufactures  as  in  England,  had  of  late  been 
made  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  English  plantations  in  America ;" 
therefore  enacting — "  Isl,  that  no  person  should  export  from 
Ireland  wool  or  woollen  goods,  except  to  England  or  Wales. 
2nd,  that  no  wool,  or  woollen  manufacture,  being  of  the  pro- 
duct or  manufacture  of  any  of  the  English  plantations  ia 
America,  should  be  loaden  on  any  ship,  horse,  or  carriage, 
with  intent  to  be  exported  out  of  the  said  plantations,  to  any 
other  of  the  said  plantations,  or  to  any  other  place. 

Hereupon  many  Irish  woollen  manufacturers,  it  hath  been 
said,  transported  themselves  to  France,  Germany,  and  Spain; 
where,  being  kindly  received,  they  followed  their  business,  to 
the  prejudice  of  England  in  its  woollen  trade." 

Howsoever  that  was  in  fact,  experience,  which  is  the  best 
school-mistress,  tells  us  that  the  Irish  were  not  long  or  much 
disconcerted  by  the  act  itself,  in  their  woollen  manufacture, 
and  woollen  exportation  trade  ;  and  so  far  some  writers,  on 
each  side  of  the  question,  have  proved  to  be  mistaken ;  not  bo 
the  person  who  was  of  opinion,  "  a  law  in  Ireland  would  not 
take  etTect,  which  it  should  be  the  interest  of  that  whole 
kingdom  to  defeat." 

Moreover,  as  it  was  then  objected  to  this  visionary  scheme 
for  suppressing  the  woollen,  by  setting  up  a  linen  trade  in 
Ireland,  that  the  latter  would  lessen  the  English  vent  of  wool- 
lens to  Hamburgh,  &c.,  so  it  is  said  to  have  proved ;  and 
though  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  no  considerable  loss  to  the 
nation,  yet  no  real  gain ;  but  like  many  other  projects  from 
the  same  quarter,  an  injury  to  the  English  owner  of  sheep- 
lands,  by  rendering  that  monopoly  against  him  which  is  occa- 
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sioncd  through  an  absolute  prohibition  on  wool  so  much 
atrongei"  and  more  grievous. 

This  affair  with  Iru'land  being  thus  ended,  East  India  silks 
and  calicoea  were  again  the  object  of  attention.  Tbe  silk 
wpaving  trade  in  England  having  increased  (aa  it  was  said,) 
nineteen  parts  in  twenty  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  become  a  vast  branch  of  business  in  the  nation, 
affording  employment  and  a  maintenance  to  great  numbers  ;• 
and  although  East  India  manufactures  at  first  preyed  chiefly 
upon  woollens  only,  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the  Direc- 
tors having  sent  over  weavers,  dyers,  and  pattern  drawers  to 
instruct  Indians  how  to  suit  the  European  taste,  was  for  some 
time  (aa  said  by  Sir  Josiah  Child,)  only  a  detriment  to 
France  and  other  foreign  states;  yet  now  that  trade  with 
France  had  been  prohibited  upwards  of  ten  years,  and  the 
fabric  of  lutestrings,  &c,,  pretty  well  established  in  tbe  king- 
dom, damasks  and  sattins  of  East  India,  as  foreign  commodi- 
ties, became,  it  seems,  the  mode  with  English  ladies;  so  that 
these  and  calicoes  together,  interfering  with  London,  Canter- 
bury, and  Norwich  weavers,  multitudes  of  the  two  former 
especially  were  said  to  be  reduced  to  a  miserable  starving 
condition  for  want  of  employment.  Wherefore  an  act  readily 
passed,  intituled  "  for  the  more  effectual  employing  of  the  poor, 
by  encouraging  the  manufactures  of  the  kingdom  :"  reciting 
that  a  continuance  of  trade  to  India,  as  had  been  two  years 
before,  must  inevitably  be  to  the  detriment  of  this  kingdom, 
by  exhausting  its  treasure,  and  taking  away  the  labour  of  the 
people :  therefore  prohibiting  tbe  wearing  and  otherwise 
using  all  wrought  silks,  &c.,  of  the  manufacture  of  Persia, 
China,  or  East  India,  and  all  caUcues,  painted,  dyed,  or 
stained  there. 

About  the  same  time  passed  another  act  (which  could  not 
fail  of  being  beneRcial  also)  for  immediately  taking  away  the 
duties  upon  woollen  manufactures,  &c.,  exported ;  which 
duties  had  existed  from  Philip  and  Mary  :  also  the  aulnago 
duty,  after  the  expiration  of  two  grants  for  a  term  then 
enduring.  Tbe  two  foregoing  acts  were  in  1699,  in  which 
year  precisely   the  woollen   cxporta  were  remarkably  great 
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(amounting  to  very  near  lliree  inilHoDa),  larger  than  known 
before,  or  afterwards  to  17 13,  when  the  "  British  Merchant" 
was  published  ;  not  with  a  landing  which,  there  was  much  Cora- 
planing  at  thia  very  time,  the  nuxt  year,  and  year  following, 
which  was  the  last  of  King  William,  that  the  woollen  manu- 
facture of  the  kingdom  was  exceedingly  decayed,  and  foreign 
trade  for  it  sensibly  diminished.  And  though  there  might  be 
some  truth  in  one,  through  a  defect  of  home  consumption, 
occasioned  by  an  increase  of  silk  manufacture  in  the  kingdom, 
and  of  East  India  goods  (the  time  for  wearing  which  was  not 
yet  expired),  yet  the  other  was  evidently  a  misapprehension, 
to  be  accounted  for  aa  follows  : — 1.  From  the  natural  prone- 
ness  of  persons,  in  a  trading  way  especially,  to  complain. 
2.  Hearing  of  wool  exported,  and  of  woollen  manufactories 
in  neighbouring  countries,  'twas  vulgarly  conceived  to  be  all 
the  effect  of  English  and  Irish  wool,  and  eo  much  clear  losa 
to  the  nation. 

smith's  remarks. 

"  In  this  reign,  runaage  of  wool  was  equally  a  complaint,  as  it 
had  been  in  those  of  Charles  II.  and  James  11. ;  and  probably 
whh  much  the  same  reason,  although  there  is  no  ascertaining  the 
measure  of  a  practice,  which  in  its  nature  must  be  scscrcl. 

"  A  decay  of  woollen  manufacture,  and  a  diminuliuti  of  foruign 
trade  for  it,  were  also  alike  deplored  all  along  under  King  William, 
aa  in  the  two  foregoing  reigns;  but  not  with  the  same  cause  in 
respect  to  both.  'Tis  true  woollen  manufacturers  might  be  sup- 
posed to  autFcr  througli  a  defect  of  home  consumpiion,  by  an 
increase  of  silks  wrought  within  the  kingdom,  and  by  increased 
impoHa  of  East  India  maDufuctures,  in  case  the  prohibiting  of 
Freneh  silks,  serges,  and  druggets  did  not  countervail.  But  Eug- 
lisli  exports  in  general,  and  of  woollens  in  particul.ir,  greatly 
exceeded  in  this  last  reiga  those  of  the  two  former,  so  far  as  the 
few  occounisthat  have  occurred  do  inform  us;  which,  though  per- 
haps it  may  be  said  are  too  few  to  found  a  perfect  knowledge  or 
judgment  upon,  yet  without  being  mathematically  certain,  or 
minutely  scrupulous,  arc  a  good  moral  proof.  For  instance,  the 
whole  exports  from  England,  in  two  several  years  of  Charles  II.j 
did  not  much  exceed  two  millions ;  nor  the  woollens  exported 
£900,000,  in  each  of  those  years.  Bnt  in  one  year  of  King  Wil- 
liam (1699)  the  whole  exports  amounted  to  near  seven  millions, 
of  which  the  woollens  were  almost  three. 

"  'Tis  true,  woollen  exports  in  1699  exceeded  any  year  that  had 
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been  known  before,  or  afler  to  1713.  But  the  medium  of  those 
export^  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  having  been 
stated  at  two  millions  per  annum,  we  are  thence  anthorized  to  say, 
there  had  been  no  diminution  of  our  woollen  trade  during  King 
William's  reign  ;  very  much  the  contrary.  And  that  being  so, 
'twill  perhaps  be  said,  there  could  not  be  such  quantities  of  wool 
run  from  England,  as  when  the  foreign  trade  was  less  for  woollens, 
namely,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  which,  ceeteru  paribus^  cer- 
tainly there  could  not.  Nevertheless,  considering  what  hath  been 
remarked  before,  of  an  increased  growth  of  wool  in  England  and 
Ireland ;  the  introduction  of  Spanish  wool  for  making  fine  cloths ; 
improvements  in  stockings  and  fine  stuffs,  which  enhanced  the 
value  of  goods  exported  without  consuming  the  English  material 
in  proportion, — ^possibly  the  runnage  of  wool  in  King  William's 
reign  might  be  very  considerable,  and  from  several  circumstances 
probably,  or  rather  plainly,  was. 

'<  Again,  admitting  the  medium  of  woollen  exports  in  this  reign 
to  have  been  two  millions  per  annum,  and  although  in  one  year 
they  amounted  to  near  three  ;  yet  as  this  last  was  but  in  the  same 
proportion,  or  thereabouts,  to  the  whole  exports  from  England  in 
1699*  with  exports  of  woollens,  to  the  whole  exports  to  Antwerp, 
1564  ;  so,  comparing  things  with  what  was  the  state  of  trade  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and  making  all  due  allowances  for  what 
hath  been  already  mentioned,  the  woollen  trade  of  England  cannot 
be  said  so  far  to  have  exceeded  in  King  William's  reign  what  it 
was  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  to  afford  any  argument  for  a  prohi- 
bition, rather  than  a  duty  on  wool :  and  especially  as  the  former, 
we  have  seen,  did  not  prevent  the  exporting  of  wool,  nor  that,  an 
increase  of  trade  in  general,  and  of  the  woollen  trade  in  particu- 
lar." 

from  the  year  1702  to  1755. 

Queen  Anne,  immediately  on  her  accession,  recommended 
to  Parliament  their  preventing  the  exportation  of  wool;  never- 
theless, from  that  time  to  the  union  of  North  and  South 
Britain,  runnage  of  it  hath  appeared  rather  more  than  at  any 
other  period.  In  Scotland,  for  instance,  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment there,  in  1704,  'twas  allowed  to  be  imported  from 
England  and  Ireland,  and  again  exported  to  foreign  parts : 
consequently  both  Scotch,  Irish,  and  English  wools  were 
thence  publicly  transported,  chiefly  to  Holland,  by  reason  of 
war  with  France,  although  some  to  that  kingdom  also,  by 
means  of  French  passes ;  insomuch  that  wool  of  Scotland, 
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tlial  year,  was  commonly  sold  by  farmers  from  tliirty  to  Uiirty- 
three  shilliugs  sterling  per  tod,  of  two  atones,  sixtei^n  pounds 
to  the  stone.  And  so  excesBive  was  the  transportation  men- 
tioned, that  the  market  of  Amsterdam  being  rather  over- 
Btocked,  or  otherwise  the  price  of  wool  in  Scotland  having 
rose  too  high  for  tliat  market,  there  was  an  abatement  in  tlie 
next  year's  price ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  continued  to  be  bought 
up  for  exportation. 

Though  the  price  of  wool  in  England  does  not  appear  at 
this  time  by  any  account  that  is  so  well  depended  upon  aa 
in  Scotland;  yet  was  it,  we  may  beheve,  somewhat  in  propor- 
tion ;  and  withal,  the  woollen  trade  was  very  good,  the  whole 
exports  from  England  being  in  1703  near  as  much  aa  they 
had  been  in  1699.  And  in  the  same  year  was  signed  at  Lis- 
bon, between  Portugal  and  England,  a  treaty  of  commerce, 
which,  by  admitting  all  British  woollen  manufactures  on  the 
ancient  accustomed  terms,  instantly  was,  and  ever  since  hath 
proved  to  be,  very  advantageous  to  England,  in  the  woollen 
trade  particularly.  Forasmuch  as,  from  that  treaty  first 
taking  place,  the  English  began  to  bring  away  silver,  when 
before,  if  not  from  the  time  of  their  prohibiting  English 
cloths  (which  had  continued  forty  years),  yet  from  the  time 
of  their  prohibiting  more  strictly,  not  only  them,  but  cloth 
serges  and  cloth  druggeta  (which  had  continued  twenty  years), 
the  nation  never  had  an  overbalance  there,  so  as  to  bring 
from  thence  either  gold  or  silver. 

The  state  of  woollen  manufactories  in  Scotland  about  the 
year  1705,  appears  to  have  been  as  follows: — they  made  of 
their  own  wool,  stockings,  at  Aberdeen,  from  ten  to  thirty 
shillings  a  pair  ;  broad  cloth,  about  twelve  shillings  per 
yard ;  fingrina,  bayse,  serges,  temmins,  and  all  sorts  of  fine 
worsted  camlets,  and  other  stuffs,  very  near  as  good  as  in 
England  ;  besides  Glasgow  playds,  in  which,  as  well  as  stock- 
ings, they  excelled  greatly  all  nations. 

The  union  of  both  kingdoms  commencing  May  7,  1707,  a 
atop  was  put  to  the  open  exportation  of  wool.  Two  acts 
passed, — one,  to  encourage  dressing  and  dyeing  of  cloths 
within  the  kingdom,  by  laying  a  small  duty  on  broad  cloths 
exported  white ;  the  other,  for  permitting  generally  the  ex- 
portation of  all  white  woollen  cloths  whatsoever.     These  had 
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been  prohibited  by  14  and  15  Henry  VIII. ;  but  by  the  patent 
of  Queen  Ehzabeth,  allowed  to  the  Hamburgh  Company,  in  a 
limited  number,  and  by  Charles  II,,  in  trust  for  the  Countess 
of  Portland,  without  limitation  of  number,  for  a  term  then 
expired ;  whereupon  a  doubt  having  arisen  at  the  custom- 
house touching  the  legality  of  exporting  white  cloths,  &c., 
and  the  same  having  been  not  only  judged  beneficial,  but 
declared  to  be  necessary,  'twas  enacted  accordingly. 

In  1 708-9,  the  English  trade  was  said  to  be  in  *  very  pros- 
perous state  every  where,  particularly  at  Lisbon,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  advantageous  treaty  above  mentioned  with  that 
kingdom,  and  very  large  supplies  of  gold  received  by  the 
the  Portuguese  from  tlieir  mines  in  America :  nevertheless, 
war  with  France  continuing,  and  wool,  for  that  reason,  and 
by  means  of  the  union,  being  either  smuggled  in  less  quanti- 
ties, or  with  more  hazard  and  difficulty,  it  was  from  that  time 
to  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  a  ftdUng  commodity  in  England. 

At  Utrecht,  besides  the  peace,  was  concluded  a.  treaty  of 
commerce  with  France,  that,  fortunately  for  England,  could 
not  take  effect,  unless  the  Parliament  should  reduce  the  high 
duties,  and  take  olf  those  prohibitions,  which  had,  by  that 
authority,  been  wisely  laid  on  French  commodities. 

This  the  Ministry  attempted,  although  they  had  taken  no 
care  for  English  draperies  being  admitted  into  France  upon 
any  tolerable  footing ;  by  which  the  nation  must  have  relapsed 
into  that  underbalance  of  trade,  and  all  those  miseries  conse- 
quently, which  it  had  endured  for  a  great  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  and  during  that  short  one  of  King  James  II., 
and  with  an  additional  disadvantage  of  foregoing  a  most 
profitable  treaty  of  commerce  with  Portugal :  but  this  attempt 
was  so  well  opposed  by  those  who  better  knew,  or  loved  the 
interests  of  their  country,  than  the  Ministers  did,  that  the  bill 
they  had  prepared,  notwithstanding  their  ascendancy  in  most 
other  questions,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  nine  voices, 
which  yet  they  did  not  despair  of  carrying  at  another  meet- 
ing ;  to  which  end,  that  session  was  dismissed  with  a  hint  from 
the  throne,  as  if,  to  be  approved,  it  only  wanted  to  be  more 
considered  and  rightly  understood. 

A  hireling  writer,  under  the  title  of  "  Mercator,  or  Com- 
merce Retrieved,"  continued  to  vindicate  the  bill,  and  several 
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ingenious  traders  of  consideration,  countenanced  and  Besisted 
by  the  Earl  of  Halifax  and  General  (afterwards  Earl)  Stan- 
hope, famished  out  a  paper  against  it,  called  "  The  British 
Merchant ;  or,  Coramerce  Preserved." 

The  "Mercator"  insisting  much  upon  the  beneStaof  foreign 
commerce,  with  France  in  particular,  presumed  greatly  upon 
England's  natural  advantages  from  its  produce — wool,  which 
he  affirmed  to  be  of  so  peculiar  a  quality,  that  the  nation 
wanted  nothing  more  than  to  prevent  its  being  exported  raw, 
in  order  to  command  a  trade  in  woollen  goods,  on  any  terms, 
with  France  and  all  other  nations. 

On  the  contrary,  the  "  British  Merchant"  showed  to  a  demon- 
stration, that  the  best  trade  of  England  was  its  domestic 
trade,  so  far  as  that  should  consist  in  the  consumption  of  its 
owD  produce  and  manufactures,  since  home  consumption  (be 
said)  made  more  than  nineteen  parts  in  twenty  of  the  whole 
trade  of  England,  which,  as  to  home  produce  and  manufac- 
tures, would  be  very  much  lessened  by  admitting  French  com- 
modities, and  that  without  a  possibility  of  procuring  any 
considerable  vent  for  English  woollens  in  France,  where  they 
not  only  stood  barred  elfectually  by  very  high  duties,  but  the 
French  themselves  were  great  makers,  and  exporters  too,  of 
all  kinds  of  woollen  drapery ;  and  without  being  obliged  to 
England  or  Ireland  for  it,  could  not  want  wool  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  any  part  of  woollen  manufacture. 

The  "  British  Merchant"  showed  also  what  advantage  Eng- 
land bad  by  its  treaty  with  Portugal,  and  that  it  would  Ite 
losing  the  same  inevitably  to  ratify  the  articles  of  commerce 
with  France:  it  went  still  further,  and  showed,  that  by  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  trade  from  England  with  Spain  bad  insu- 
perable difficulties,  and,  as  such,  the  House  of  Lords  repre- 
sented that  matter  to  tlie  Queen. 

Notw  lib  Stan  ding  which,  it  was  reckoned  upon  as  one  advan- 
tage resulting  from  the  peace,  that  wool,  which  before  was 
fificcn  shillings  per  tod,  did  thereupon  advance  to  eighteen 
shillings;  but  this  was  said  to  have  been  from  a  false  expec- 
tation raised,  by  what  was  given  out  concerning  the  peace, 
before  its  terms  were  rightly  understood  ;  and  that  the  nation, 
being  soon  undeceived,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  Spanish  as 
French  trade,  lliesame  presently  dropped  again.     N.B.  This 
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waa  said  bj  the  "  British  Mercliant,"  both  of  manufacture  and 
the  material ;  though,  we  believe,  not  quite  truly,  of  the  latter 
especially,  and  possibly  for  this  reason,  viz.  because,  upon 
the  peace,  wool  from  Ireland  finding  an  easier  passage  to 
France,  it  went  in  larger  quantities  thither,  and  carae  in  con- 
siderably lesa  to  England,  viz.  less  by  ten  thousand  packs  in 
1714  than  in  UIl. 

King  George,  in  a  speech  to  his  Parliament,  March  2nd, 
1714,  observed,  that  by  the  peace  trade  waa  rendered  imprac- 
ticable, and,  if  not  retrieved,  their  manufactures  and  naviga- 
tion must  be  destroyed.  This  affair  had,  therefore,  de- 
servedly 80  much  attention  from  the  Government,  that, 
December  Hth,  1715,  was  ratified  at  Madrid  a  treaty  of 
commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  by  which,  duties 
on  English  goods  in  Spain,  that  had  been  much  raised  in 
consequence  of  the  Utrecht  treaty,  were  lowered  to  what  they 
had  been  in  1G67  ;  and  besides,  the  French  were  to  pay  the 
same  duties  for  their  goods  at  dry  ports,  through  which  they 
passed  by  land  carriage,  as  the  English  did  for  their  imports 
and  exports  by  sea ;  an  advantage  to  England,  which  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  had  not  provided  for. 

It  was  signified  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  &c.,  that  stuffs, 
kerseys,  linsey  woolseyd,  flannels,  &c.,  were  manufactured  in 
New  England  to  the  yearly  value  of  fifty  thousand  pounds. 

Exportation  of  wool  and  woollen  manufacture  from  Ireland 
being  matter  of  fresh  complaint,  an  act  passed,  "  for  more 
effectual  discovery  and  prosecution  of  offenders"  in  that  way ; 
and  in  the  year  following,  runnage  of  wool  from  England 
occasioned  an  order  of  council,  for  "  military  officers  on  the 
coasts,  to  assist  those  of  the  customs  in  preventing  it ;"  while, 
for  two  years  successively,  wool  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  it 
had  done  for  several  before,  or  at  any  time  since ;  therefore, 
under  a  notion,  or  pretence  at  least,  that  the  French  and 
other  foreigners  could  not  work  up  their  own  wool  without  a 
mixture  of  English  or  Irish,  it  was  proposed  in  1717,  by 
Mr.  Carey,  merchant,  of  Bristol,  to  have  a  registry  thereof, 
under  the  conduct  of  excise  officers ;  but  instead  of  that, 
two  acts  were  passed,  with  further  penalties  and  precautions 
against  runnage 
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painted,  or  printed  in  the  E^t  Indies  had  been  prohibited, 
the  business  of  jiriotin^,  painting,  staining,  and  dyeing  tbem 
had  been  taken  up  in  England,  and  prosecuted  with  bo  much 
success,  that  they  bad  become  a  great  faabion,  and  a  very 
grievous  one,  by  abating  the  use  of  silk  and  woollen  manu- 
factures of  the  kingdom,  even  to  the  occasioning  a  riot  of 
Spittle-fields'  weavers,  which  the  trained  bands  were  obViged 
to  quell;  and  a  person  stiling  himBelf  "  Merchant,"  under- 
took not  only  to  condemn  that  riot,  but  to  justify  the  use  of 
calicoes,  as  interfering  (he  aaid)  neither  with  silks,  that  were 
much  dearer,  nor  worsteds,  that  were  considerably  cheaper. 

In  reply,  the  weavers'  complaints  were  held  to  be  very  just, 
and  the  Merchant's  argument  for  cahcoes  extremely  confident 
and  foolish.  In  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  so  many  peti- 
tions were  presented  on  that  head,  with  such  reasons  given, 
that  an  act  followed,  "  to  preserve  and  encourage  the 
woollen  and  silk  manufactures  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  more 
effectually  employing  the  poor,  by  prohibiting  the  using  and 
wearing  (after  December  25tb,  1722)  of  all  printed,  painted, 
stained,  or  dyed  calicoes,  except  those  dyed  all  blue."  The 
Uke  prohibition  was  extended  to  all  stuff'  made  of,  or  mixed 
with,  cotton,  printed,  &c.,  "  with  an  exception  to  muslins, 
neck-cloths,  and  fustians." 

About  this  time,  the  plague  raged  at  Marseilles,  which, 
putting  a  stop  to  the  French  trade,  demands  abroad  for 
English  woollen  goods  were  thereby  supposed  to  be  greatly 
increased ;  in  fact,  were  somewhat  enlarged,  although  the 
price  of  wool  in  England  actually  fell,  and  continued  to 
decline  till  1728,  while  the  medium  of  English  woollen 
exports  (from  1725)  was  increased  at  the  rate  of  about  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year. 

During  tbe  effects  of  the  plague  in  France,  wool  of  Ireland, 
having  a  less  vent  there,  was  brought  to  England  in  greater 
quantities,  and  that  is  one  very  probable  reason  why  the  price 
of  wool  abated  in  England,  although  its  trade  abroad  for 
woollens  was  increased. 

But  tbe  cause  of  that  interruption,  which  had  been  between 
France  and  Ireland,  ceasing  after  the  year  1724,  and  England 
from  that  time  to  1728  having  considerably  less  from  Ireland 
than  in  the  four  preceding  years,  the  commodity  began  to 
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advance  a  little  at  home,  to  the  no  small  discontent  of  many 
dealers,  who  thenceforward  projected  the  having  it  io  greater 
plenty  from  Ireland,  and  with  that  view,  to  get  the  duty  taken 
off  from  the  wool  there,  and  from  Irish  yarn,  in  hotli  kingdoms. 

It  had  been  universally  acknowledged,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  IL,  that  an  increase  of  wool  in  Ireland  had  hurt  the 
English  grower,  and  through  him  the  whole  kingdom.  But 
in  process  of  time  that  argument  was  changed.  One  writer, 
indeed,  was  frank  enough  to  confess  that  a  total  subtraction 
of  Irish  wool  from  England  would  make  its  own  a  better  com- 
modity ;  hut  at  the  same  time  insinuated  how  unreasonably 
impudent  it  would  be  in  those  landed  gentry  (whom  contemp- 
tuously enough  he  styled  "  shepherda")  of  England,  to  enter- 
tain a  thought  so  very  selfish. 

However,  such  a  cavalier  way  of  treating  that  point  not 
being  most  likely  to  take,  it  was  thought  wiser  (we  cannot 
say,  more  honest)  to  argue  after  a  different  manner,  by  adopt- 
ing a  position  some  time  before  laid  down,  viz.,  that  the 
seeming  excess  of  wool  in  England  was  not  at  any  time 
because  we  had  too  much  from  Ireland,  but  because  we  had 
not  all.  This  was  not  otherwise  to  be  made  out  but  by  the 
old  state-system  of  one-third  Irish  or  English  being  necessary 
to  the  working  up  of  all  foreign  wool;  so  that  every  stone  of 
Irish  wool  sent  abroad  was  an  accessory  to  the  manufacturing 
of  two  stones  more ;  consequently,  every  pack  of  wool  brought 
from  Ireland  to  England,  instead  of  being  sent  elsewhere, 
was  gaining  a  certain  vent  in  manufacture  for  three  packs  ; 
and  therefore  confessing,  that  prima  facie  their  scheme  was 
against  tlie  English  grower  and  spinner  both,  either  of  which 
they  knew  to  be  hard  of  digestion,  they  had  nothing  for  it  but 
to  affirm  roundly  what  made  so  much  for  their  purpose,  how- 
soever hard  of  belief.  Accordingly,  in  the  manner  we  have 
mentioned,  they  undertook  to  prove  that  every  interest  would 
find  its  account  in  Irish  wool,  and  in  yarn  also,  even  to  that 
of  English  spinning,  which,  it  stood  with  their  purpose  at  that 
time  to  say,  was  not  only  the  dearest-earned  money  of  any, 
but  an  inconsiderable  part  of  woollen  manufacture;  although, 
upon  another  occasion,  it  had  been  asserted  ihat  the  clothiers 
knew  it  to  be  above  half;  and  certainly  it  is  one  considerable 
advantage  from  woollen  manufacture,  as  an  employment  and 
maintenance  for  otherwise  helpless  women  and  children. 
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The  duly  was  taken  off  from  wool  in  Ireland  ;  but  those  on 
yarn  remaining,  it  was  thought  convenient  to  affirm  that 
France,  not  getting  the  former  aa  usual,  admitted  the  latter 
to  be  imported,  which  before  she  would  not  receive. 

So  many  were  the  complaints  at  this  time  of  runnage  and 
its  consequences,  that  the  Lords  addressed  his  Majesty  "  to 
direct  the  Commisaionera  of  Trade,  &c,  to  receive  all  auch 
proposals  as  should  he  laid  before  them,  for  preventing  that 
pernicious  practice."  The  commiaaionera,  &C)  after  repeated 
notices  in  the  Gazette  and  other  public  papers,  reported 
(1731-2)  several  proposals  they  had  received,  as  well  from 
Ireland  as  England,  most  whereof  concurred  in  preferring 
some  scheme  of  registry,  such  as  should  keep  sight  of  all 
wool  in  both  kingdoms,  from  its  being  shorn,  &c.  till  it  was 
completely  manufactured;  hut  signifying  that  this,  in  their 
opinion,  would  be  a  very  expensive  measure  at  least,  if  not, 
through  multiplicity  of  accounts,  impracticable ;  they  there- 
fore recommended  register-ships  for  bringing  wool,  &c.  from 
Ireland ;  and  the  rather,  because  they  were  credibly  informed, 
tfaey  said,  that  several  British  merchants  had  given  much 
encouragement  to  the  contraband  trade  of  Ireland,  by  being 
deeply  concerned  therein  on  their  own  accounts.  They  gave 
it  also  further  as  their  opinion,  that  in  case  an  effectual  stop 
could  be  put  to  the  illicit  trade  of  Ireland  in  wool,  it  would 
be  highly  proper  not  only  to  admit  their  yarn  duty  free,  as 
well  as  wool,  but  to  ojien  all  porta,  both  of  Ireland  and 
England,  for  that  purpose. 

The  Commissioners  of  Trade,  &c.  reported  also  about  this 
time  a  state  of  silk,  linen,  and  woollen  manufactories  in  British 
colonies  and  foreign  plantations,  not  very  favourable  to  the 
woollen  manufactories  in  particular  of  their  mother  country. 
What  the  Lords  Commissioners,  &c.  had  mentioned  of  several 
British  merchants  going  privately  into  the  woollen  trade  of 
Ireland,  was  soon  after  verified  by  a  public  attempt  in  one  to 
demonstrate  that  the  rents  and  labour  of  England  being  too 
high,  it  was  necessary  to  lower  both  by  consigning  to  Ireland 
a  flbarc  at  least  of  the  British  traffic  in  woollens,  urging  for 
it  those  same  false  reasons  that  had  before  been  given  for 
importing,  without  duty,  wool  and  yarn  of  that  kingdom, 
namely,  that  the  French  particularly  could  not  make  cloth 
h2 
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for  exportation  without  one-third  of  one  or  the  other,  Irish 
or  English.  So  that,  in  order  to  deprive  them  by  permitting 
the  Irish  to  work  up  all  their  own,  one-third  only  of  that 
advantage  could  accrue  to  Ireland :  the  other  two  parts  would 
be  so  much  clear  gain  to  England,  and  an  entire  ruin  of  all 
the  cloth  manufactories  in  France. 

smith's  remarks. 

"  The  chief  point  for  observation  in  these  memoirs  being  how 
far  the  nation  hath  profited  by  an  absolute  prohibition  on  wool, 
rather  than  the  more  ancient  policy,  a  duty  on  that  material,  to 
prevent  its  being  exported  ?  this  is  a  question  to  be  solved,  not 
from  mistaken  ideas  or  imperfect  scraps  of  intelligence,  but  from 
a  clear  comprehensive  view  of  circumstances  stated  truly  and  fully ; 
of  facts  regularly  deduced  and  duly  compared  ;  and,  therefore,  we 
recapitulate  as  follows  : — 

"  England  and  Ireland  have  not  the  boasted  superiority  beyond 
all  other  kingdoms  and  countries  in  this  material,  wool,  much  less 
any  thing  like  a  sole  power  of  furnishing  that  necessary  for  cloth- 
ing, woollen  manufacture. 

"  Not  only  the  making  of  drapery  in  England,  but  an  exporta- 
tion trade  for  it,  is  of  far  higher  antiquity  than  Queen  Elizabeth. 
It  flourished  greatly  before  her  time ;  and  as  this  trade  was  not 
certainly  much  more  in  that  celebrated  reign  than  from  Edward 
VI.  to  the  beginning  of  it,  so  an  increase,  if  any,  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  her  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  wool,  because  she  never  once 
did  that  in  any  shape. 

"  Although  King  James  and  King  Charles  by  proclamations  at 
times,  and  the  Long  Parliament  by  an  ordinance  once,  did  inhibit 
the  transportation  of  wool,  yet,  when  so  inhibited,  being  all  along 
suffered  to  pass  abroad  by  licenses,  those  state  edicts  had  not  the 
monopolist's  effect  of  a  prohibition  in  good  earnest,  by  act  of  Par- 
liament, as  since  the  Restoration.  Neither  was  the  woollen  trade 
of  England,  all  circumstances  considered,  more  upon  the  whole, 
but  probably  less,  from  the  accession  of  King  James  to  1660,  than 
it  had  been  from  Edward  VI.  to  the  last  of  Elizabeth. 

"  In  1660  (not  sooner)  commenced  the  policy  of  prohibiting 
absolutely  and  seriously  the  exportation  of  wool ;  from  which  time 
to  1678  the  manufacture  trade  declined  prodigiously,  compared 
with  what  it  had  been  even  during  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles 
I.  The  price  of  wool  was  extremely  low,  beyond  all  example,  and 
an  illegal  exportation  of  it  a  constant  subject  of  complaint ;  and, 
although  a  prohibition  of  French  commodities  by  act  of  Parliament 
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(1079)  was  of  some  advantage  during  the  rrraaining  time  of 
Charles  II.,  j-et  upon  hU  demise  King  James  II.,  repealing  the 
above  act  in  subserviency  to  the  policies  and  power  of  France,  llie 
fair  beneficial  trade  of  England  relapsed  into  ita  former  sickly 
stale,  while  that  of  Owling  prevailed  in  course. 

"  Under  King  William's  administration  the  prohibition  on  wool, 
and  of  all  commerce  with  France,  were  prosecuted  with  resolution 
and  vigour.  The  manufactures  and  whole  trade  of  England,  in 
conseijuence  of  wiser  and  better  measures  in  the  general  than  had 
been  for  a  long  term  of  years  before,  increased  greatly,  also,  the 
price  of  wool,  for  several  other  reasons  ;  yet  not  enough  the 
woollen  trade  to  prevent  complaints  on  that  head,  or,  in  truth,  to 
afford  any  argument  for  the  prohibition  preferable  to  a  duty.  For 
example,  it  was  not  comparatively  greater  than  in  the  times  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  nor  was  there  probably  less  running  of  wool  in 
this  period  than  under  Charles  II.  and  his  immediate  successor;  at 
least,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  notorious  pnictice  during  the  whole 
reign  of  King  William. 

"  Lastly,  as  to  the  state  of  things  since  1701 — 

"  From  Queen  Anne's  accession  to  the  Union,  runnagc  ap- 
peared rather  more  than  at  other  times  ;  nevertheless  and  nutwith- 
standing  complaints  on  that  head,  as  before,  the  woollen  trade 
kept  its  ground,  so  far  as  can  be  judged.  The  whole  exports  in 
1703  were  nearly  equal  to  what  they  had  been  in  1699,  an  extra- 
ordinary year  of  that  kind,  although  it  is  to  be  remembered  wool 
was  even  then  confessedly  and  notoriously  run.  In  1707-8,  a  com- 
mittee of  Commons  reported  that  great  quantities  of  wool  had 
been  clandestinely  exported  to  foreign  parts.  In  1708-9,  the  Eng- 
lish trade  was  said  lo  be  in  a  very  prosperous  state  every  where, 
particularly  at  Lisbon. 

"From  1715  to  1728,  the  price  of  wool  had  remarkably  its 
rise  and  fall.  When  highest  (in  1717  and  1718),  symptoms  of 
runnage  were  strongest,  and,  being  a  falling  commodity  for  the 
last  seven  years  of  this  period,  it  was  then  imputed  to  a  decay  of 
trade,  which,  on  the  contrary,  appeared  afterwards  to  have  gra- 
dually increased  ;  reckoning,  then,  an  increase  of  wool,  and  the 
practice  of  exporting  it  clandestinely  lo  hare  obtained  at  all  times 
from  its  being  first  proliibited,  probably  the  same  was  not  less 
during  the  reign  of  King  George  I.  than  of  King  William  and 
Queen  Anne. 

"  And  although  the  medium  of  woollen  exports  from  172fi  lo 
1 742,  inclusive,  by  what  we  learn  from  those  Custom-house 
accounts  that  have  occurred,  increased  rather  more  than  in  the 
foregoing  reign  i  yet  complaints  again  of  runnagc,  and   a  decay 
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of  the  wooDen  trade,  were  more  and  greater  tiian  ever.  Not  only 
•o,  but  a  Terj  low  price  for  wool,  dnriDg  that  whole  term,  was 
eokmrabl  J  urged  in  support  of  those  complaints ;  indeed,  the 
growth  of  this  material  in  twenty  years,  to  1739«  being  supposed 
to  have  increased  one-third,  and  considering  what  had  been  the 
case  aforetimes,  and  which  is  mnch  to  be  remarked,  though  ex- 
tremely chea4>,  it  was  commonly  bought  np  year  by  year  from 
the  grower.  AH  these  circumstances  laid  together,  make  it  highly 
probable  that  in  this  period  it  was  exported  raw,  in  at  least  the 
same  dq^ee  as  at  any  time  before,  which  opinion  receires  no  little 
confirmation, — 1st,  from  the  Lords  in  Parliament  baring  addressed 
his  Majesty,  about  the  year  1730,  that  'the  Commissioners  of  trade 
might  be  directed  to  receive  and  report  all  such  proposals  as  should 
be  laid  before  them,  for  preventing  that  pernicious  practice  ;'  2nd, 
afterwards  the  Commons,  in  like  manner,  that  the  said  Commis- 
sioners should  prepare,  (which  accordingly  was  done),  a  scheme 
by  way  of  prevention,  for  registering  all  wools  grown  in  Britain 
and  Ireland,  which  scheme  was  laid  aside,  it  is  to  be  conceived, 
considering  what  notions  then  prevailed,  only  for  the  reason  of  it, 
or  any  other  possibly  to  be  devised,  being  greatly  inconvenient, 
if  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  wholly  impracticable. 

^  The  sudden  rise  of  wool  in  1743  ;  its  holding  the  same  price, 
or  thereabouts,  for  nine  years  successively,  notwithstanding  an 
increased  growth  of  it,  to  the  amount,  as  allowed,  of  one-third 
more  in  that  short  space,  upon  a  medium  (which  we  think  to 
have  been  the  very  least);  its  flowing  still  higher  in  1750  and 
1751,  although  still  more  considerably  increased  ;  its  great  ebb  in 
1753,  and  being  from  that  time  bought  up  readily  and  fully  as 
ever,  are  phenomena  not  to  be  explained  by  our  custom-house 
accounts,  (nor  any -other  way  to  be  equally  credited),  but  (upon 
the  supposition  of  runnage),  Ist,  by  the  advanced  price  of  that 
commodity  in  foreign  markets  ;  2nd,  by  its  falling  there  after- 
wards ;  and  of  this,  it  so  happens,  we  have  some  direct  proof. 

**  For  instance,  the  fictitious  Sir  J.  Nichols  hath  informed  the 
public,  tliat  in  1750  and  1751,  (when  it  is  to  be  noted  they  bore 
the  highest  price  in  England),  the  finest  long  wools  of  Lincolnshire 
had  been  sold  on  an  average  at  sixteen  pence  a  pound,  which  (he 
says)  wax  an  advance  of  20  per  cent.  But  where  ?  The  Lincoln- 
shire grower,  though  sensible  of  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  advance, 
knew  nothing  of  such  a  price  as  sixteen  pence  a  pound,  which  is 
thirty-seven  shillings  and  four-pence  per  tod ;  nor  of  that  price 
within  twenty  per  cent.,  or  any  thing  like  it ;  and,  therefore,  the 
pretended  Sir  J.,  we  think,  is  to  be  understood  of  the  finest  long 
LincohiBhire  wools  at  a  foreign  market,  and,  if  so,  that  accounts  in 
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our  way  for  the  advance  tliere  was  in  England  about  the  fianie 
time.  Again,  vre  learo  certainly  from  an  Antstcrdam  Price  Cur- 
rent, March  15,  1753,  that  English  wool  sold  there  at  from  eight 
to  ten  stivers  the  pound,  eleven  of  which  stivers  being  equal  to 
one  English  shilling,  that  was  front  about  a  guinea  to  25s.  per  tod, 
a  great  drop  from  37s.  4d.  two  years  before,  but  very  much  in 
proportion  to  tlie  fall  of  wool  In  England,  where  it  was  sold  by  the 
grower  for  about  one-third  less  in  1753,  than  in  1750  and  1751; 
and  English  wool  in  Holland  at  from  a  guinea  to  25s.,  when  the 
same  in  England  was  from  13s.  to  17s,  is  nearly  the  same  differ- 
ence as  37S'  4d.  abroad,  in  1750  and  1751,  for  wool  at  home  at 
about  24s.  These  two  instances,  then,  prove  that  the  price  of 
English  wool,  at  those  times  particularly,  was  about  one-third  less 
at  home  than  in  foreign  markets,  which  markets,  though  they  are 
apt  to  vary,  yet  that  of  England  being  always,  since  the  prohibi- 
tion, so  much  at  least  as  mentioned  under  them,  it  explains,  for 
one  reason,  1st,  why  English  wool  in  England  hath  commonly  been 
at  a  much  lower  price,  and  why  it  hath  never  rose  so  higli  since 
the  Restoration  as  oftentimes  before  ;  it  accounts,  2nd,  for  the 
almost  constant  complaints  that  have  been  made  from  that  time  of 
runnage,  as  in  course  imagined  a  declining  woollen  trade,  evi- 
denced for  the  most  part,  according  to  vulgar  belief,  by  such  very 
low  price  of  wool.  But  here  note,  we  shall  show,  beyond  a  possi- 
bility of  contradiction,  that  though  complaints  of  a  declining 
woollen  trade  have  been  a  mistake  ever  since  the  Bcvolnliou,  yet 
runnage  of  wool  halh  been  no  fiction,  but  all  along  a  reality. 

"  This  last,  indeed,  is  the  general  fruit  uf  a  prohibition,  the  vir- 
tues whereof,  its  force  and  operation,  are  plainly  no  other  than  an 
unnatural  artiticial  cheapness,  which  always  did,  and  so  long  as  it 
continues,  will  produce  runnage  ;  and  though  the  bulk  of  English 
writers  have  constantly  denied,  and,  by  assigning  other  reasons 
and  motives,  have  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  true  cause,  yet  our 

feigned  Sir  J.  Nichols,  otherwise  Monsieur  ,  of  Versailles, 

frankly  admits  it,  as  needs  he  must,  after  seeing  all  contrary  pre- 
tences substantially  refuted  ;  and,  therefore,  thinking  it  best  to  face 
about  manfully,  he  hath  had  couri^e  to  alfirm,  that  it  is  a  valuable 
circumstance  for  England  that  the  prohibition,  being  in  the  nature 
of  a  lock  to  a  running  stream,  it  holds  up  this  material  to  a  pitch 
of  plenty  and  cheapness, — nay,  to  an  over-abundance  or  super- 
fluous waste  that  must  pass  abroad  ;  yet  the  same  dripping  off 
insensibly,  not  without  expense  and  difficulty,  by  private  ways  and 
means  of  owlers  and  smugglers,  it  is  ^he  says)  quite  the  best  that 
can  be  for  England,  only  '  diminishing  in  other  countries  the  nitit- 
li)riicatian  of  their  sheep  more  tlian  it  does  the  work  of  our  manu- 
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facturers :'  therefore,  (adds  he),  '  the  prohibition  ought  to  be  for 
ever  contiDued.'  French  kindness !  Counsel  from  France  to  its 
old  loving  and  beloved  neighbour,  England  I 

'<  But  although  this  gentleman  hath,  with  sufficient  ingenuity,  put 
our  prohibition  in  the  very  best  light  it  will  bear,  to  be  consistent 
with  truth ;  yet  by  his  favour,  and  with  all  due  thanks  for  his  bene- 
volence, as,  from  the  Restoration  it  hath  been  almost  incessantly 
endeavoured,  though  without  due  effect,  to  stop  those  chinks  which,  if 
neglected,  are  apt  to  grow  wider  by  time :  so  we  presume  it  will  conti- 
tinue  to  be  thought  the  proper  object  of  care  and  contrivance.  Well 
were  it^  if  those  who  have  things  much  in  their  power,  would  club 
their  consideration  and  influence  accordingly  !  For  without  giving 
into  idle  extravagant  notions  concerning  the  quality  of  English  and 
Irish  wools,  either  for  mixing,  or  &c. — As  the  quantity  run  what- 
ever it  be,  is  most  undoubtedly  wrought  up  abroad  ;  so  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  same,  if  possible  to  be  retained  at  home,  might 
have  a  foreign  vent  in  manufacture;  or,  if  not  possible  to  be 
retwned,  that  certainly  it  might  be  disposed  of  in  a  way  more 
just  to  individuals,  for  the  public  more  beneficial ;  and,  there- 
fore, instead  of  acquiescing  in  that  oppressive  cheapness  so  highly 
applauded ;  instead  of  approving  that  consequential,  and,  we  think, 
pernicious  runnage,  so  wantonly  palliated  by  an  amphibious  author, 
we  should  now  proceed  to  what  we  are  verily  persuaded  hath  a  far 
more  kindly  aspect  to  the  nation,  in  every  rational,  worthy,  honest 
view.  But  first,  to  evidence,  as  was  proposed,  that  complaints  of 
a  declining  woollen  trade  have,  from  the  Revolution,  been  founded 
in  mistake ;  not  so,  those  concerning  runnage  of  wool :  resuming 
•uch  custom-house  accounts  as  have  occurred  in  this  eighteenth 
century,  we  shall  exhibit  them  in  several  lights,  and  thence  show 
how  they  witness,  with  much  uniformity,  the  same  things.  In  doing 
this,  we  shall  desire  at  first  to  have  it  taken  for  granted  that  those 
accounts  of  woollen  exports  are  not  only  the  best  rule  of  compari- 
son which  the  subject  does  afford,  but  for  the  purpose  a  tolerable 
good  one :  afterwards,  we  shall  go  near  to  prove  them  such. 

"  Those  accounts  we  refer  to  (it  is  proper  to  mention  it)  are  all  of 
the  kind  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  :  they  were  procured  by  the 
author,  not  without  difficulty,  at  three  different  times,  for  so  many 
distinct  reasons : — 

'<  First,  from  1718  to  1724  inclusive,  as  one  means  to  ascertain 
what  had  been  the  state  of  things  at  and  about  the  time  of  the 
plague  at  Marseilles,  concerning  which  much  had  been  said,  and 
often,  that  the  author,  knowing  in  one  respect,  and  having  reason 
to  think  in  another,  was  not  true,  it  stood  with  the  design  of  his 
work,  if  so,  to  undeceive  the  nation  in  that  particular  also  ; — 
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secondly,  from  1738  lo  1743  inclusive,  in  order  to  see  what  was 
to  be  said  for  so  eudtlcii  rise  of  wool  in  1743,  and  whether  that 
iiileliigeiice  he  received  from  Gloucestershire  was  probable  or  not, 
— thirdly,  from  1744  to  1753  inclusive,  for  the  sake  of  informing 
himself  and  the  public  still  further,  of  the  true  reason  why  wool  kept 
its  price  for  nine  years  together,  under  such  a  manifest  increased 
growth  of  it,  for  sundry  causes,  that  the  like  had  never  t)een 
known  before  in  this  kingdom ;  and  which  continuation  of  price 
was  more  surprising  because  for  five  years  it  was  a  time  of  war, 
and  some  of  it  rebellion  too — circumstances  not  commonly  favour- 
able to  the  manufactures  and  trade  of  any  nation :  he  was  also 
curious  to  know,  if  the  reason  then  assigned,  namely,  an  ebb  of 
trade,  was  a  true  one,  for  the  fall  of  wool  oue-third,  in  1753. 

"  Accordingly,  we  shall  first  exhibit  the  above-mentioned  accounts 
in  three  distinct  periods,  as  they  were  taken,  of  seven,  sis,  and  ten 
years ;  giving  both  the  total  and  annual  medium  of  each  period, 
which  we  presume  is  a  fair  way  of  considering  the  same ;  next,  we 
shall  compare  them  as  the  nation  was  in  peace  or  war;  lastly,  as 
wool  rose  and  fell  in  price,  and  as  the  growth  of  it  was  increased. 


The  talal  of  irooUen  exports  from  1718 
In  1724  incluiivc,  being  levea  yeare. 

£20.740,  lea 

Totat  ^m  1738  (o  1743  inclusive, 
being  >ii  jeara, ^1,003,715 

Total  from  1744  to  1753  incluiire, 
being  Icn  jtats  £37,371.478 


The  jearlj  medium  of  woollen  enport 
from  1718  to  1724  inclu.ive. 

£2,963,881  2s.   lod. 
The  year] J  medium  from  1739  to  1743 

inclusiii- £3.500,619    3>.  4d. 

The  yearlj  medium  tram  1744  to  1763 

iocluiire.   £3,737.147  lOs.  Od. 

£.      I.    d. 
The  yearlj  increase  on  a  medium,  from  1738  lo  1743  inclusive, 

bejond  the  medium  from  1716  (o  1724  inclusire 537,738    0    6 

Tlie  jeai]]  increase  on  a  medium  from  1744  (o  1753  inclusiTe. 

bejond  tlie  medium  (mm  1738  lo  1 743  inclusite 236.526  12    8 

The  yearly  inereasc  on  a  medium  from  1744  lo  1753  inclusive, 

bcjDnd  ihe  medium  frum  171910  1724  inclusiie 774,266  13    2 

"  What  hath  been  remarked  before,  on  those  accounts  from  1718 
lo  1724,  is  unnecessary  to  be  repeated,  so  that  it  is  enough  lo 
observe  here  a  progressive  increase  in  the  woollen  trade  ;  such  aa 
carries  with  it  an  appearance  of  probability,  agreeable  to  the  senti- 
ment of  persons  best  informed,  and  willing  to  acknowledge  this  truth, 
viz.,  that  the  whole  trade  of  England  haih  been  in  a  growing  state 
ever  since  the  Itcvolution,  and  more  particularly  for  forty  years 
last  past.  It  is  true,  the  increase  on  a  medium  of  woollen  exports 
from  1738  to  1743,  exceeds  that  from  1744  to  1753  ;  but,  consider^ 
tng  a  chasm  in  our  accounts  of  13  years,  from  1725  lo  1737  inclu- 
sive, and  withal,  supposing  it  probable  that  the  total  of  173^  singly 
exceeds  the  medium  of  that  year  taken  with  some  preceding  ones, 
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it  seems  as  if  the  woollen  trade  had  been  all  along  increasing,  some- 
what the  same,  though  not  in  exact  geometrical  proportion  (for 
that  is  not  to  be  expected)  ;  and  this  affords  one  mark  of  credibility 
to  our  Custom-house  accounts  ;  it  is  an  argument  that  they  are  not, 
as  some  would  have  them  believed^  like  so  many  figures  thrown 
together  by  chance  or  at  random. 

*'  This  progressive  increase,  then,  of  the  woollen  trade,  we  note 
against  Mr.  Postlethwayt  in  particular,  who  had  charged  persons 
holding  any  such  opinion  with  arguing  against  demonstration  ;  and 
what  is  that  gentleman's  demonstration  ? — a  vain  pretence,  that 
first,  the  Flemings,  since  the  English,  furnished  the  whole  world 
with  all  their  woollens  ;  but  that  lately,  and  not  till  very  lately, 
some  other  nations  had  begun  to  clothe  themselves  and  their  neigh- 
bours. This  we  cannot  allow  to  be  true  history  in  any  regard, 
neither  can  any  testimony  be  offered  to  invalidate  what  hath  been 
here  produced,  to  evidence  that  complaints  of  a  declining  woollen 
trade  have,  from  the  Revolution,  been  founded  in  mistake  ;  never- 
theless, the  medium  of  woollen  exports  from  1744  to  1753,  notwith- 
standing what  increase  there  is  beyond  the  medium  from  1738  to 
1743,  proves  to  a  real  demonstration  runnage  of  wool  in  no  little 
quantities,  as  will  be  evinced  before  we  dismiss  these  two  last 
accounts,  which  we  shall  next  compare,  according  as  the  nation  was 

in  peace  or  war : — 

£.         8.   d. 

Total  Woollen  Exports  in  1798,  the  year  before  the  war  with 

Spain 4,138,643    0    0 

The  yearly  medium  of  Woollen  Exports  from  1739,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  to  1748  inclusive,  viz.,  the  peace  of 

Aix-la-ChapeUe 3,327,057    8    0 

The  yearly  medium  of  Woollen  Exports  from  1749,  the  first 

year  of  peace,  to  1753  inclusive 4,189,195    0    0 

The  medium  decrease  during  war,  from  the  total  of  1738,   ...       831,585  12    0 

The  medium  increase  since  the  peace,  to  1753  inclusive 862,137  12    0 

The  medium  increase  since  the  peace  to  1753,  exceeds  the 

medium  decrease  during  the  war,. 30,552    0    0 

N.  D.  As  there  is  nothing  in  all  this  but  what  is  very  probable :  so  they  are 
circumstances  that  do  contribute  further  to  the  credit  of  these  accounts. 

**  Lastly,  then,  to  compare  Custom-house  accounts,  according 
to  the  price  that  wool  bore  from  time  to  time,  and  according  to 
the  quantity  produced, — 

The  yearly  medium  of  Woollen  Exports  from  1738  to  1742  X.        s.   d. 

inclusive,  when  wool  was  at  the  very  lowest,  3,492,432    8    0 

The  yearly  medium  of  Woollen  Exports  from  1743  (when 
wool  advanced  considerably,)  to  1749  inclusive,  during 
which  time  its  price  continued  much  the  same,  although 
the  quantity  produced  was  greatly  more  3,492,130    5    3 
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The  je»i\j  EDedium  from  17^  to  1752  inclus'iTe.  when  the  £.        t.   d. 
price  of  wool  advanced  tlill  higher  bj   at  leut  30  per 
cent,  and  the  yearly  growth  wai  eoK>idenbly  mora  in- 
creased,       4,061,630     6     8 

Total  of  Woollen  Exports,   1753,  when  wool  fell  about  one- 

tbird  ofili  price,  from  that  of  1730-51 4,323,323    0    0 

The  medium  decrease  yearly  from  17-13  lo  17-19  incliviiTe,  (the 
vool  being  more  and  dearer),  compared  wllb  the  yearly 
medium  from  1 738  to  1742  inclugive,  when,  though  the 
growth  of  wool  wa*  very  much  leas,  yet  il  was  vastly 
cheaper, 301     2    6} 

Total  of  Woollen  Exports  in  1753  (when  wool  fell  one-third 
from  its  price  in  175U-51,)  exceeds  the  medium  from 
1750  lo  1752incluiive, 141.602  13    4 

"  Since  the  increase  of  wool  is  too  evident  to  be  disallowed,  we 
ca.D  have  do  dispute  about  the  riiDoage  of  it  being  a  certain  matter 
of  fact  with  those  who  deny  a  progressive  increa^  of  the  English 
woollen  trade,  and  on  the  contrary,  urge  its  having  declined  year 
after  year.  But  two  points  we  maintain  are,  first,  the  woollen 
trade  bath  increased  progressively:  secondly,  running  of  wool 
hath,  nevertheless,  prevailed  in  do  small  degree. 

"  The  first  of  these  appears  evidently  ;  and  in  order  to  prove  the 
second,  viz^  that  running  of  wool  is  no  chimera,  we  desire,  first,  to 
lay  our  finger  particularly  upon  the  ten  years'  period  from  1744  lo 
1753  inclusive,  compared  with  that  immediately  foregoing  from 
1738  to  1743;  after  which  we  shall  greally  strengthen  our  proof 
by  some  other  comparisons.  The  medium  yearly  increase  of  woollen 
exports,  in  this  long  period  of  ten  years,  compared  with  the  six 
nest  preceding,  was  no  more  than  £236,528  12s,  8d. ;  but  the 
increased  growth  of  the  raw  material,  wool,  through  very  remark- 
able incidents,  far  exceeded  that  value  in  the  first  instance. 

"  Need  we  say  what  those  incidents  were  that  could  or  did 
occasion  an  increase  in  England  of  wool  ?  Besides  many  lesser 
causes  conspiring,  tliey  were  principally)  first,  the  distemper  and 
mortality  of  horned  cattle ;  secondly,  several  dry  summers,  and 
some  very  favourable  winters  ;  thirdly,  the  advanced  price  of  wool. 
This  last  and  the  first  being  too  notorious  to  be  forgot  or  denied,  they 
are  obvious  ways  of  accounting  for  the  increase  of  that  commodity 
being  attempted  ;  which, though  unkindly  seasons  might  have  frus- 
trated in  some  measure,  yet  was  not  that  the  case  at  all,  but  the 
reverse,  more  than  had  been  known  for  so  many  years  together 
in  this  century  at  least.  If  it  be  asked,  how  much  was  that  in- 
crease ?  'tis  impossible  to  answer  exactly:  'twas  confesse<l  pub- 
licly to  have  been  one<third  more,  and  we  believe  it  was  the  very 
lean. 
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"  The  author,  conversing  on  this  point  with  a  sensible  honest 
grazier  in  1752,  he  did  acknowledge  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  had 
then  latterly  grown  200  tods  of  wool  on  the  same  farm  (consisting 
wholly  of  enclosed  pasture  ground,  without  any  right  of  common 
in  fens,  &c.)  which  ten  years  before  had  been  used  to  produce  him 
not  more  than  about  100  tods ;  and  the  very  reason  assigned  by 
him  for  this  double  portion  was,  the  distemper  of  horned  cattle, 
that  had,  in  a  great  measure,  obliged  him  to  do  it ;  and  besides,  the 
price  of  wool  had  been  a  further  inducement.  This  being  a  com- 
mon case  of  the  county  (Lincolnshire),  the  increase  of  the  king- 
dom, he  was  sensible  upon  the  whole,  must  have  been  pro- 
digiously great,  and  that  one-third  more  was  a  very  moderate 
computation  ;  especially  (added  he)  *  considering  besides,  what  is 
a  general  circumstance,  how  much  more  than  two-fold  that  stock 
hath  been  for  the  last  ten  years  upon  innumerable  fens  and  com- 
mons in  particular,  usually  depastured  with  sheep,  although  subject 
to  diminution  by  rotting  in  wet  summers ;  but  for  contrary 
reasons  being  sound  and  healthy  all  the  time,  and  far  beyond  what 
can  be  remembered  for  so  long  a  term  together,  the  flocks  there 
have  multiplied  exceedingly.'  Moreover,  he  took  notice,  *  that 
some  large  districts  in  several  counties,  before  the  distemper 
wholly  addicted  to  horned  cattle,  having  necessarily  changed  their 
measures,  larger  quantities  of  wool  were  then  grown  where  it  was 
not  a  commodity  at  all  before.' 

"  And  therefore,  without  pretending  to  estimate  the  whole  yearly 
quantity  of  wool,  or  the  proportion  of  home  consumption  to  our 
exportation  trade  for  the  manufacture,  we  think  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  an  increase  of  woollen  exports  to  the  annual  amount, 
on  a  medium,  of  only  £236,528  12s.  8d.,  was  by  no  means  in 
proportion  to  the  annual  increased  growth  of  wool.  If  the  latter 
was  but  one-third,  on  a  medium,  the  former  was  not  one-fourteenth. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  advanced  price  of  it,  as  was  the 
case,  is  a  mystery  not  to  be  unfolded  without  a  supposition  of  run- 
nage, — especially  considering  that,  while  the  quantity  produced 
was  so  much  less,  a  general  belief  prevailed  of  wool  being  even 
then  run,  and  though  not  in  the  excessive  quantities  that  some 
extravagantly  represented,  yet  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  was  publicly 
and  solemnly  considered  how  to  contrive  a  scheme  of  registry  for 
preventing  it. 

"  But  further :  if,  varying  our  comparison,  we  take  of  these  ten 
years  only  five,  viz.,  from  1744  to  1748  inclusive,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  annual  medium  from  1738  to  1743  (viz.,  of  six  years 
immediately  preceding  those  five)  exceeded  them  by  upwards  of 
£215,500  yearly ;  which  shows  the  affair  of  runnagc  in  a  more 
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ilear  and  y<?t  stronger  liglit.  Nay,  if  we  leave  out  the  year  1738, 
as  perliaps  an  cstraordinary  one,  still  the  medium  from  1739  to 
1 743  esceeUa  that  of  the  five  nest  following  years  by  near  £84,000 
per  ariDum.  Or,  if  we  compare  the  last  four  years  before  wool 
did  advance,  viz.,  from  1739  to  1742  Inclusive,  with  Ihe  nest  four 
after  such  advance,  viz.,  from  1743  lo  1740  inclusive,  the  medium 
of  the  former  cKceedx  tlie  latter  more  than  £100,000  per  annum. 

"  Lastly,  if  we  compare  the  medium  from  1738  to  1742  inclu- 
sive (while  wool  was  at  the  lowest,  and  the  quantity  far  less)  with 
the  medium  from  1743  (when  wool  advanced  at  once  considerably) 
to  1749  inclusive  (duiiug  which  time  the  price  of  wool  kept  up, 
notwithstanding  that  the  quantity  produced  was  greatly  more),  the 
medium  decrease  in  this  la£t  period,  compared  with  the  medium  of 
that  next  before,  was  £301  2s.  8^.  Such  advanced  priee  of  the 
material,  under  such  an  increased  growth  of  it,  with  even  this  laat, 
though  inconsiderably  small,  decrease  of  woollen  exports,  instead 
of  a  very  large  increase,  as  naturally  one  would  have  expected, 
is  no  way  rationally  to  be  accounted  for,  but  upon  the  foot  of 
runnage. 

"  Viewing,  then,  our  Custom-house  accounts  referred  to  in  each 
of  the  above  lights  singly,  they  are  strong  signs  of  wool-running  ; 
and,  eonsitlered  altogether,  they  prove  it  most  evidently  agmnst 
those  who  will  have  the  price  of  wool  to  be  the  surest  teat  of  an 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  woollen  exportation  trade ;  whereas,  in 
most  instances  we  have  been  able  to  produce,  it  appears  to  be  no 
test  at  all :  and  particularly  it  is  to  bo  noted  of  1753  (when  wool 
fell  one-third  of  its  price  from  what  it  had  been  two  years  before, 
and  for  wliicli  was  pretended  a  stagnation  of  business)  the  exports 
of  that  very  year  exceeded  the  medium  of  the  three  next  pre- 
ceding ones  (in  two  of  which  wool  had  risen  to  the  very  highest) 
iEl41,602  13s.  4d. 

"  Our  French,  or  Frenchified  Sir  J.  Nichols,  aware  of  these 
frequent  disagreements  between  the  price  of  English  wool  in  Eng- 
land and  woollen  exports  from  thence,  turns  his  argument  in  farour 
of  the  prohibition  a  contrary  way,  and  says,  whenever  the  material 
is  lowest  in  England,  exports  of  manufacture  are  then  always 
highest,  for  that  very  reason  ;  and  he  calls  to  witness  this,  our 
Custom-house  accounts.  But  those  of  1749,  1750,  and  1751,  do 
not  prove  his  point,  rather  the  reverse :  at  least,  they  are  an  excep- 
tion to  his  rule. 

"  'Tis  true,  the  medium  increase  annually,  from  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  to  1753  inclusive,  is  £862,137  12b.,  but  that 
exceeding  the  medium  decrease,  during  war  with  Spain  and  France, 
only  £30,352  per  annum  :  it  by  no  means  accounts  for  the  surplus 
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we  must  suppose  to  have  arisen,  both  from  such  decrease  of  trade, 
and  from  the  so  very  much  increased  growth  of  wool  as  was  indis- 
putably in  that  period.* 

^  Neither  was  there  a  deficiency  in  the  usual  imports  of  wool 
and  yam  from  Ireland,  to  eke  out  the  shadow  of  an  argument  that 
way.  Custom-house  accounts  we  have  on  this  head  from  1745  to 
1750,  tell  us  that  the  annual  medium  of  both  together  in  that  term 
was  205,532^  stones;  but  the  annual  medium  from  1741  to  1744 
inclusive,  was  only  128,91 1  stones  ;  and  from  1726  to  1729  inclu- 
sive, not  more  than  132,39B^  stones.  So  that  here  was  compara- 
tively no  small  increase  of  wool,  as  well  as  yam,  imported  from 
Ireland.  Whence  we  might  very  plausibly  infer,  first,  as  if  the 
advanced  price  of  wool  in  England  had  made  consequently  an 
increased  import  of  that  material  raw  from  Ireland  ;  and  that  it  is 
an  argument  of  what  the  fruits  might,  and  certainly  indeed  would 
be,  if,  runnage  being  once  effectually  prevented,  wool  bore  com- 
monly a  better  price  with  us,  that  is,  if  it  was  brought  more  nearly 
to  a  level  with  the  market  price  of  Europe.  But,  secondly,  we 
may,  and  very  truly  observe,  how  little  such  increased  imports  did 
in  fact  avail  towards  depriving  foreigners  at  this  time,  (1745-1750) 
or  must  do  at  all  others,  so  long  as  an  illicit  trade  from  England 
shall  obtain,  that  it  is  only  like  pouring  water  into  a  vessel  already 
edge  full,  and  running  over.  For  that  was  eminently  the  case  at 
the  time  we  are  speaking  of;  and  we  may  be  assured,  wool  and 
yam  from  Ireland,  when  not  actually  wanting,  always  did,  and 
ever  will,  but  quicken  the  current  of  English  wool  to  foreign  mar- 
kets. Thirdly,  it  is  further  to  be  noted  from  the  premises,  that 
howsoever  guilty  the  people  of  Ireland  are  in  the  matter  of  wool 
running,  they  are  neither  sole,  nor,  as  Mr.  Postlethwayt  with  many 
others  thinks  them,  principal  aggressors  in  that  way. 

**  Upon  the  whole,  after  such  manifest  proof,  ct  posteriori^  it 
does  not  signify  against  the  truth,  of  wool  being  run  from  England, 
that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  say  by  what  canals  it  passes  beyond  sea. 
Were  those  known,  they  would  be  damm'd  up  ;  but  still,  under  the 
same  pressure,  'twould  burst  out  in  some  other  places." 


•  Woollen  Exports.  Price  of  Wool  per  tod 

firom  the  tame  fium. 

^•""llH} ^^23.998 }|}|jj 

1739  J £7,376,916 J       ^^  q^ 

1788  (  £4,158,643 >        13*.  6d. 

1748  J  £8,541,558 }        \9^  6d. 
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Iriali  PBmphleU — Smugglin);  Wool  fmin  Ireland  (□  England — PorU  [n  England 
Tar  Importation — Penallica  for  Siau)^ting — WaaElen  Manufacture  discour- 
aged in  Ireland — Tboughti  oo  a  Bill  in  ihe  House  of  Lordi — Diitmclion 
belweeo  Coloniei  for  Trade  and  Colonics  tir  Empire — The  Giaiier'i 
ComplBint — The  Rents  of  Ireland  ipenl  in  London — Wool  of  England 
tullicient  for  Ihe  Wants — Increare  of  Inclosures  and  Tillage  Land — Incremed 
Number  of  Sheep — Coa<equencea  of  importing  Wool  from  Ireland — RetiH 
and  Cost  of  Living  in  Ireland— The  Wool  equal  to  Half  the  Rentals— 
Comparison  between  English  and  Iriih  Parma — Lincolnshire — Number  of 
Acre*— Number  of  Sheep— Quantity  of  Wool—  Number  of  Pariahes— RenU 
in  South  Britain — Persona  employed  in  the  Woollen  Manuftcturo — Peraoru 
employed  in  the  Groirth  of  Wool — Ezcidium  Anglicm — The  Effects  of 
Smuggling  Wool— Superior  Quality  of  English  Wool— Companion  with 
forioua  Foreign  Woob— Thoughls  on  the  Woollen  MaoulaclurB  of  England 
— Observationa  on  Ihe  preaent  State  of  Ireland  and  the  Woollen  Manufac- 
ture— Remarks  on  the  English  Woollen  Manufacture,  and  preTenling  the 
Export  of  Irirfi  Wool— A  Scheme  to  prevent  the  Running  of  Irinh  Wool 
aoi)  Woolleni,  by  prohibiting  the  Importation  of  Spanish  Wool  into 
Ireland — Labour  employed  in  making  Cloth — Calculation  of  Time  and 
Coat,  and  Division  of  Labour  In  making  Cloth— Comparison  of  Labour  in 
working  Spanish  and  Iriah  Wool — Coal  of  Subeiatence  in  Ireland — Reduced 
Growth  of  Wool  in  Ireland — Compulation  of  Woollen  Manufacture  of 
Ireland — Woul  and  Woollen  Yam  imparled  into  England  from  Ireland — 
Prend)  Manufiuturei  dependant  on  triih  Wool — State  of  Trade  in  Ireland — 
Efect  of  Reitrictioni  on  the  Price  of  Honea  and  Cattle  in  Ireland— Origin 
and  Riae  of  Ihe  Provision  Trade  in  Ireland — Effect  of  Restrictions  on  the 
Woollen  Monufikctures  of  Irelanil — True  Principles  of  Commerce. 

Though  some  of  the  pamphlets  relating  to  wool  and  the 
woollen  manufactures  of  Ireland,  were  noticed  by  Smith, 
the  vast  importance,  as  regards  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
that  country,  which  resulted  from  those  measures,  was  not 
contemplated ;  it  may  he  well  therefore  to  revert  to  the  wool 
and  woollen  trade  of  that  kingdom  previous  to,  and  about 
that  period. 

Great  complaints  had  been  long  made,  that  Irish  wool,  the 
exportation  of  which  was  strictly  prohibited,  was  smuggled 
to  France  and  Flanders  under  the  pretext,  that  the  shipments 
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were  intended  for  England ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  them, 
an  act  passed  the  British  legislature  in  1696,  defining  such 
ports  in  England  to  which  alone  it  shoold  be  exported  :  riz.  to 
Whitehaven,  Liverpool,  Chester,  Bristol,  Bridgwater,  3Ime- 
head,  Barnstaple,  and  Biddiford. 

That  law  being  considered  insufficiently  binding,  it  was 
amended  in  1698-9,  and,  retaining  the  above-mentioned  Eng- 
lish  ports  for  importation,  the  exportation  from  Ireland  was 
prohibited  under  forfeiture  of  ships  and  cargoes,  and  a  penalty 
of  £500  inflicted,  except  the  wool  was  sent  from  Dublin, 
Waterford,  Youghall,  Kinsale,  Cork,  and  Drogheda. 

They  were  not  idle  also  in  England,  for  in  1698  the  House 
of  Lords  addressed  King  William,  urging  upon  him  the 
necessity  of  discouraging  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Ireland, 
the  increase  of  which  had  given  umbrage  to  the  people  of 
England 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  feelings  of  the  Irish  were 
greatly  excited,  and  the  following  pamphlets  made  their  ap- 
pearance : — 

**  Some  Thoughts  on  the  Bill  depending  before  the  Right 
"  Honourable  the  House  of  Lords,  for  Prohibiting  the 
"  Exportation  of  the  Woollen  Manufactures  in  Ireland :" 
published  in  London,  1698,  and  a  second  edition  printed 
in  Dublin,  1740. 

"  The  establishing  colonies,  my  Lords,  is  often  done  by 
establishing  the  conquering  army  in  some  part  of  the  con- 
quered lands  ;  sometimes  by  sending  a  number  of  young 
people  to  inhabit  them ;  but  always  by  giving  them  encour- 
agement,— that  it  will  be  their  interest  to  keep  the  natives 
in  subjection. 

**  This  is  the  case  of  Ireland;  that  after  five  hundred 
yearSi  fifty-two  rcticllions  and  massacres,  to  the  loss  of  a  mil- 
lion of  En^^lishi  itio  cotiquering  army  often  planted  in  the 
country,  and  tniiltitudos  tiosides  leaving  England  to  inhabit 
thens  almoMt  tlio  whole  country  has  at  last  got  into  English 
hands ;  and,  if  wo  should  lay  such  difficulties  upon  them  that 
they  would  think  it  their  interest  to  leave  the  country,  or  not 
be  very  solicitous  for  the  English  interest  there,  I  submit  to 
your  Lordships'  wisdom  whether  that  kingdom  may  not  here- 
after give  us  fresh  trouble. 
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•  I  suppose,  and  hope  I  may  say  without  offence,  that  the 
better  any  people  are  used  the  better  subjects  they  will  make. 
And  here,  my  Lords,  I  would  distinguish  between  colonics 
for  trade  and  colonies  for  empire.  The  first  is  when  a 
number  of  people  are  sent  forth  to  plant  commodities  which 
our  native  country  does  not  produce,  as  in  the  West  Indies ; 
or  else  when  they  are  sent  to  negociale  a  trade  with  the 
natives,  and  build  forts  for  their  security,  as  in  Africa  and 
the  East  Indies.  In  both  these  cases  it  bath  been  usual  to 
restrain  their  whole  trade  to  their  mother  country,  for  there 
can  be  no  other  reason  for  their  eslablisbment ;  and  their 
number  being  small,  they  will  have  a  sufficient  encouragement 
for  all  their  charges,  intlnstry,  and  hazard. 

"  But  colonies  for  empire  stand  upon  quite  different  rea- 
sons. They  are  always  planted  to  keep  great  countries  in 
subjection,  and  prevent  the  charge  and  hazard  of  constant 
standing  armies.  These  have  always  received  the  utmost 
encouragement ;  much  less  have  been  restrained  from  making 
the  best  advantage  of  their  natural  products,  and  leaving 
their  whole  trade  restrained  to  their  mother  kingdom.  But 
with  humble  submission,  the  case  of  Ireland  is  yet  harder ;  for 
by  this  act  they  will  be  restrained  to  carry  their  woollen 
manufactures  to  foreign  parts ;  and  the  impositions  formerly 
laid  are  insufficient  to  hinder  them  from  coming  hither,  so 
that  they  must  carry  them  nowhere. 

"  But,  my  Lords,  if  we  had  destroyed  the  woollen  manu- 
facture of  Ireland,  is  it  necessary,  that  all  will  be  made  in 
England  that  is  hindered  from  being  made  in  Ireland.  That 
is  a  Tartar's  conceit,  that  if  they  kill  any  man  they  will  imme- 
diately enjoy  bis  wisdom  and  his  beauty.  But  I  am  afraid  this 
will  not  be  the  case  of  England ;  for  Holland,  Scotland,  Venice, 
Germany,  and  Frankfort,  pretend  to  the  woollen  manufacture 
as  well  as  they ;  and  France  hath  been  always  equal,  if  not 
superior  to  us,  in  their  skill  of  making  stuffs  ;  and,  can  it  be 
conceived  that  they  will  not  share,  if  not  in  a  great  measure 
engross,  the  benefit  we  propose  in  the  destruction  of  that  manu- 
facture in  Ireland  ?  If  so,  then,  how  ranch  more  will  it  he 
to  our  advantage  to  receive  the  whole  profit  at  second-hand, 
than,  at  best,  to  divide  it  with  other  nations,  and  chiefly  to 
France,  which  hath  always  sent  stuffs  to  Spain  and  Portugal, 
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^  wcU  HA  England?  And  these  are  the  only  nations  I  have 
h«^\l  \>i\  which  Irehuid  hath  dealt  with  in  that  kind ;  and 
though  for  a  few  years  before  the  war,  Ireland  might  increase 
iu  their  manufactures  of  stuffs,  yet  it  is  very  plain  it  was  not 
upou  the  ruins  of  England ;  and  it  seems  a  very  hard  case  to 
hinder  Ireland  from  enriching  themselves,  and  in  consequence, 
this  kingdom,  at  the  expense  of  other  nations. 

**  But,  it  seems,  we  are  particularly  afraid  of  Ireland,  be- 
cause, wo  are  told,  they  can  underwork  us,  and  send  their 
commodities  to  a  foreign  market  cheaper  than  we,  which  fact, 
with  humble  submission,  is  otherwise.  It  appears  by  the  Cus- 
tom-house books  of  Ireland,  that  the  woollen  manufactures 
imported  into  Ireland  from  England  is  ten  times  the  value  of 
what  is  exported  from  Ireland  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

"  But  if,  my  Lords,  notwithstanding  all  that  may  be  said,  it 
shall  be  thought  the  interest  of  England  to  destroy  the  wool- 
len manufactures  of  Ireland,  there  is  an  easier  and  gentler 
mode  of  doing  it  The  power  of  the  Government  is  very  great 
in  that  country,  and  may  give  it  secret  discouragement,  and 
let  it  decline  by  degrees;  they  may  divert  it  by  setting  up  the 
linen  manufacture  in  the  places  where  the  woollen  now  pros- 
pers ;  but  with  the  utmost  submission  I  say  it,  that  it  seems 
too  severe  to  tell  them  and  the  whole  world  in  so  solemn  a 
manner,  that  they  shall  not  manufacture  any  other  product : 
it  bears  a  sting  in  the  tail  of  it,  and  teaches  them  this  hard 
lesson,  that  whenever  hereafter,  they,  with  great  charge, 
hazard,  and  years  of  industry,  arrive  to  a  degree  of  perfection 
in  any  thing,  if  it  appear  to  be  the  real  or  mistaken  interest 
of  England  to  suppress  it,  all  their  hopes  and  endeavours  shall 
be  dashed  to  pieces  in  a  moment.  Their  cattle  are  already  pro- 
hibited ;  their  corn,  their  leather  and  tallow  are  all  in  a  great 
measure ;  they  cannot  come  from  the  West  Indies,  but  must 
touch  in  England.  But  this  bill  goes  further  yet :  it  says  in 
effect,  they  shall  not  bring  their  manufactures  here,  or  carry 
them  anywhere  else.  Why  may  they  not  expect  that  another 
Parliament  will  say,  that  carrying  abroad  their  beef  will  lessen 
the  price  of  our  beef,  the  carrying  abroad  their  com  will  lessen 
the  price  of  our  com,  and  so  as  to  the  rest  of  their  commodi- 
ties, and  with  so  much  the  greater  probability,  as  they  have 
precedents  of  this  act  to  justify  the  reasonableness  of  it  ?  I  have 
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ortcn  lamented  tbat  some  mctbod  haa  not  been  fuuml  out,  to 
make  England  and  Ireland  join  hand  in  hand  in  the  same  in- 
terest ;  that  England  may  not  look  upon  Ireland  as  rivals  in 
their  trade,  nor  Ireland  upon  England  as  severe  masters,  who 
would  sacrifice  them  upon  any  imaginary,  and  perhaps  mis- 
taken advantage.  I  doubt  not,  hut  expedients  of  this  kind 
may  be  offered ;  but  it  is  not  now  my  province ;  it  is  a  subject 
worthy  of  tlie  legislative  power,  and  your  Lordships'  wisdom  , 
hut  I  humbly  conceive  acta  to  ruin  their  trade  will  work  a 
quite  contrary  effect,  and  make  Ireland  look  upon  England, 
insteail  of  their  protector,  as  the  check  to  all  their  endeavours 
and  the  obstacle  to  all  their  hopes." 

Another  pamphlet,  not  noticed  by  Smith,  and  taking 
the  aide  of  the  English  wool  grower,  was — 

"  The  Grazier's  Complaint  and  Petition  for  Re- 
"  DRESS,  or  the  necessity  of  restraining  Irish  Wool  and 
"  Yarns,  and  of  raising  and  supporting  the  Price  of 
"  Wool  of  the  Growth  of  Great  Britain,  considered  by 
"a  Lincolnshire  Grazier.     1726." 

He  commences  with  complaints  of  agricultural  distress, 
and  of  the  low  price  of  English  wool  : — 

"  As  the  landed  interest  in  general,  and  the  county  of  Lin- 
coln in  particular,  are  already  and  likely  to  continue  great 
sufferers,  under  the  present  low  price  of  wool,  it  may  not, 
perhaps,  he  an  unacceptable  service  to  my  fellow-graziers  and 
countrymen,  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  its  late  declension 
in  value  ;  to  insist  more  fully  upon  that  which  appears  to  be 
most  material,  most  necessary  to  be  restrained,  and  most  ca- 
pable of  redress,  and  to  submit  bolh  the  grievances  and  the 
remedy  where  alone  they  can  be  properly  debated  and  deter- 
mined,— to  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  Parliament." 

He  attributes  the  low  price  of  wool  to  the  following 
causes  : — 

"  To  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  rents  of  Great  Britain 
being  spent  in  London. 

"  The  money  subscribed  out  of  all  quarters  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  public  funds. 

"  The  amount  raised  in  taxes  being  sent  to  London,  and 
no  adequate  return   being  made  to  the   country,  rendering 
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tiionoy  scarce  amongst  tlie  agriculturists,  increasing  the 
iiuiiilttir  and  neceBsities  of  tlie  sellers,  and  at  the  same  time 
leHHuning  the  substance  and  proportion  of  the  buyers.  Also, 
"  'I'hat  tliere  is  at  present  too  great  a  quantity  of  wool  in 
(Jrcat  Britain,  more  than  the  national  trade  and  manufac- 
tnrPB  require  or  can  dispense  with,  seenia  very  apparent,  and 
BBveriU  probable  reasons  may  be  assigned. 

"  Many  gentlemen  of  estate,  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 

for  the  improvement  of  their  land  and  the  advancement  of 

thoir  rents,  have,  of  late  years,  very  much  fallen  into  mea- 

i  4ures,  which  either  the  frugality  of  their  ancestors  had  no 

I  occasion  for,  or  thoir  generous  spirits  disdained  to  have  ro- 

f  course  to,  viz.,  the  grubbing  up  their  woods,  the  dismantling 

I  of  their  parks,  and  exposing  them  to  the  plebeian  services  of 

I  tillage  and  grazing  ;  the  inclosing  their  open  commons,  and 

converting  many  thousand  acres  of  arable  into  pasture  land, 

all  which,  as  they  have  actually  made  a  very  great  addition  to 

their  general  stock  of  sheep,  have  consequently  increased  the 

yearly  growth  of  wool  to  a  much  greater  quantity  than  the 

same  lands,  unimproved,  produced  before. 

"  By  these  means,  and  the  care  of  the  government  in  pre- 
venting any  public  or  private  exportation,  the  quantity  of 
I  Wool  growing  and  worked  up  in  Great  Bntaio  has,  of  late 
f  Tears,  considerably  augmented,  so  as  to  be  very  near  suffi- 
cient to  answer  the  demands  of  our  manufacturers  without 
any  large  supplies  from  abroad.     Now  this,  it  is  certain,  is 
very  far  from  being  any  real  grievance  to  us,  or  attended  with 
any  national  ill  consequences,  however  it  may  aflect  some  par- 
.  ticular  counties  in  lowering  the  price  of  their  wool  ;    for, 
I  where  the  material  and  the  workmanship  are  entirely  our  own, 
then  whatever  is  acquired  by  either  is  so  much  clear  national 
proDt,  nothing  that  is  foreign  being  introduced,  or  claiming 
any  share  of  discount  in  it.     The  increase  of  British  wool 
cannot,   therefore,  of  itself,  have  any  ill  effect   in  abating 
the  price,  unless  either  the  quantity  produced,  or  the  quan- 
tity of  foreign  wool  permitted  to  be  imported,  be  so  great  as 
to  exceed  the  demand  of  our  makers.     The  former,  we  are 
assured,  does  not,  and  therefore  whatever  disproportion  there 
may  be  betwixt  the  present  quantity  of  wool  and  its  vent, 
must  be  ascribed  to  llie  latter,  viz.,  the  importation  of  wool  of 
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foreign  growth,  as  the  great  and  principal  cause  of  so  per- 
nicious an  effect  It  being  evident  tliat  a  considerable  part 
of  our  wool  must  either  stick  on  hand,  or  be  sold  at  an  under- 
rate, when  the  market  is  supplied  in  a  plentiful  and  cheaper 
manner  from  anollier  place. 

"  The  reasons  hitherto  considered  by  us  have,  no  doubt, 
in  part,  contributed  cither  to  advance  the  quantity  of  our 
native  wool,  or  to  settle  the  value  of  it.  But  what  has  a  more 
immediate  and  fatal  effect  in  prejudicing  the  sale  of  our 
native  wool,  increasing  the  genera!  quantity,  and  lowering 
the  price  of  it,  is  a  legal  hardabip,  a  partnership  in  wool 
and  its  primary  manufactures,  indulged  and  granted  by  law  to 
the  public  of  Ireland,  to  those  who  are  in  truth  likely  to  prove 
the  moat  dangerous  competitor  we  have  in  either.  The  pri- 
vileges of  bringing  over  their  wool,  and  afterwards  their  yarn, 
were,  no  doubt,  permitted  and  designed  at  first  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  trade,  and  for  the  relief  and  benefit  of  Ireland, 
and  answered  accordingly ;  but  being  now  imported  duty  free, 
and  rising  yearly  to  greater  consequence,  (which  was  never 
intended),  is  of  infinite  detriment  to  the  landed  interest,  and 
to  the  growers  of  wool  in  England. 

"  It  is,  in  some  measure,  a  misfortune  to  both  kingdoms, 
to  have  the  same  natural  situation,  the  same  kind  of  soil, 
the  same  product  of  land,  the  same  capacities  of  improve- 
ment by  trade,  from  the  very  same  manufactures,  so  that 
England  cannot  take  its  full  scope  in  trade  without  constrain- 
ing and  cramping  that  of  Ireland,  On  the  other  hand,  Ire- 
land cannot  fall  into  any  branch  of  our  woollen  manufacture, 
without  greatly  prejudicing  and  impoverishing  England. 

"  For  as  the  land  of  Ireland  is  at  least  one-third  lower  in 
the  rent,  and  the  way  of  hving  and  labour  at  the  least  one- 
third  cheaper  than  here,  it  is  evident  that  in  whatever  in- 
stances their  trade,  or  the  products  of  their  land  and  labour, 
interfere  with  oura,  they  will  considerably  undersell  us,  and, 
consequently,  not  only  have  the  priority  of  sale,  but  even 
exclude  us,  till  their  turn  is  served,  out  of  our  markets. 

"  A  grazier  that  hopes  to  Hve  and  thrive  upon  his  farm, 
expects  one-half  of  his  rent  payable  in  wool,  and  the  other 
half  from  the  carcases  of  his  breeding  and  feeding  stuck, 
together  with  an  overplus  in  both,  to  contribute  towards  his 
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omu  namuswice,  and  that  of  a  fenrant  or  labourer,  requisite 
for  the  wanageiaent  of  bis  land.  Let  as  suppose  that  he 
rcoU  X60  per  aomnn :  he  keepa  160  sheep ;  that  the  fleeces 
TWi^  at  ((Atr  and  a  half  per  tod,  amountiiig  to  ^  5-9ths  to  36 
todb ;  and  diat  the  labour  and  iiiaintefianre  of  two  persoos  for 
half  a  year  is  eompoted  at  £9.  Let  us  suppose  again,  that 
aa  Irudi  grazier  cots  the  same  quantity  of  wool  off  for  £40  a 
year  which  the  English  does  at  £60,  and  that  thdr  labour, 
neeeasaries  of  Ufe,  and  the  charges  of  maintaining  their  res- 
peetire  (arms  bear  the  same  proportion,  the  account  will 
stand  thus: — 

ESOLISH.  TRISH. 

Half  year's  rent £30  •  Half  year's  rent £20 

liaintenaoee  and  labour 9  !  ^laiotenaiice  and  labour 6 

I  

£39  i  £26 

WooU  36  tods,  at  15s.  per  tod,  27  !  Wool,  36  tods  at  158.  per  tod,  27 


Deficiency  £12 

Difference  £13. 


Gain £1 


<<  From  hence  it  appears  upon  what  different  terms  the 
products  of  England  and  Ireland  will  stand,  exposed  to  sale 
in  the  same  markets,  and  that  the  Irish  can  undersell  us  7s.  per 
tod  in  the  wool,  and  be,  notwithstanding,  upon  an  equal  or 
better  footing  than  ourselves. 

**  But  if  instead  of  this  state  of  the  account,  we  suppose 
the  product  of  £60  per  annum  pasture  ground  (as  it  more 
generally  is,)  to  be  but  140  fleeces,  and  those  to  run  to  five 
per  tod,  equal  to  28  tods,  and  to  be  sold  at  13s.  per  tod, 
amounting  to  £18  4s.,  which  is  near  the  present  price,  and  a 
mean  proportion  in  the  greater  part  of  pasture  wool,  it  is 
plain,  according  to  this  estimate,  that  in  wool,  instead  of  de- 
fraying half  a  year,  will  not  be  equivalent  to  a  quarter's  rent 
and  charges,  especially  if,  according  to  Sir  WilUam  Petty  or 
Dr.  Davenant's  computation,  we  view  the  account  upon  the 
English  score,  and  sink  the  value  of  Irish  rent,  labour,  and 
necessaries  of  life  to  half  the  proportion,  which  will  still 
further  widen  the  difference,  and  allow  a  greater  latitude  for 
gain  on  the  Irish  side,  and  increase  the  disadvantage  to  the 
English. 
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"  Upon  this  account,  and  more  csppcially  since  tlie  prohibi- 
tion of  Irish  cattle,  the  graziers  there  have  turned  their  attention 
and  industry  more  towards  increasing  the  general  breed  of 
their  sheep,  than  is  in  truth  consistent  with  the  landed  in- 
terest here ;  and  by  the  vast  quantities  of  wool  and  yarn  they 
yearly  ship,  they  have  of  late  made  such  advances,  and  con- 
tinue growing  so  fast  upon  us,  that  in  all  appearance  we  must 
in  some  little  time  sink  under  the  advantages  they  have 
over  ua,  unless  the  legislative  power  repress  the  growing 
mischief,  and  interpose  with  timely  care  and  vigour  to  prevent 
our  ruin. 

"  We  are  no  doubt  bound  in  many  coses  to  submit  our 
private  interests  and  concerns  to  the  common  good  of  our 
country ;  but  no  patriotism,  no  public  spirit  extends  so  far  as 
to  oblige  us  to  suffer  great  and  lasting  inconvenience  for  the 
sake  of  a  foreign  nation,  though  it  be  dependent  upon  us. 
'Tis  generous  to  acquiesce  under  the  loss  or  diminution  of 
our  properties  when  our  native  country  is  benefited,  and  our 
liberties  secured  by  it;  but  'tis  unreasonable  to  expect  we 
should  pay  the  same  compliment  to  Ireland,  and  to  be  easy 
under  the  impoverishment  of  our  inhabitants  to  enrich  them. 

"  As  the  land  is  the  most  considerable  national  interest, 
and  that  of  pasture  land  the  most  valuable  of  the  landed,  and 
wool  the  principal  article  of  the  support  of  both,  it  seems  too 
dear  a  purchase  to  court  the  dependance  of  Ireland  at  Ihc 
expense  of  the  most  valuable  product  of  our  native  soil,  and 
by  making  that  unsaleable  and  of  little  value  in  our  market, 
in  favour  of  Irish  wool  and  yarn,  which  used  to  be  a  constant 
fund  of  wealth  and  credit  to  us,  supplying  our  wants,  answer- 
ing the  demand  of  foreigners,  and  enriching  ourselves. 

"  The  importation  of  Irish  wool  and  yam  appearing,  then, 
in  many  instances,  prejudicial  to  us,  let  ua  proceed  to  inquire 
into  the  general  damage  which  the  graziers  and  landed  in- 
terest here  may  be  presumed  to  receive  from  it.  And  herein 
a  distinct  account  of  the  quantities  of  wool  and  yam  shipped 
and  landed  at  the  several  licensed  ports,  and  to  what  branches 
of  the  woollen  manufacture  distributed,  would  enable  such  as 
are  better  versed  in  political  arithmetic  to  be  tolerablyjust  in 
their  computation  and  accurate  in  their  conclusions.  But 
since  inquiries  or  inspections  of  this  nature  lie  without  the 
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reach  uf  men  of  pi-ivatu  interests  and  narrow  fortunes,  we  mnet 
content  ourselves  either  with  the  imperfect  inforioatian  we  can 
get,  or  with  the  most  rational  conjecture  we  can  make. 

"  The  genera!  survey  of  the  county  of  Lincoln  is  usually 
rated  at  1,760,000  acres.  Let  us  then,  for  fear  of  having 
overstretched  the  measure,  strike  off  at  once  for  weeds,  wastes, 
towns,  land  lying  under  water,  or  otherwise  unserviceable  for 
grazing,  500,000.  The  remainder  (which  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  the  western,  the 
northern,  the  fenny  and  marshy  parts  of  the  county,  will  ap- 
pear a  very  moderate  proportion,)  let  us  rate  at  one  sheep  per 
acre,  amounting  to  1,260,000  sheep.  As  the  felted  wool 
must  be  included  in  this  valuation  equally  with  the  pasture, 
let  us  compute  eight  fleeces  to  the  tnd,  and  then  the  total 
produce  of  the  county  of  Lincoln  will,  by  such  reduction,  ap- 
peiir  to  be  157,500  tods. 

"  To  examine  the  justice  of  this  estimate,  I  proceeded  by 
another  medium,  and  computing  the  number  of  parishes  In 
the  county,  viz.,  630,  and  rating  every  parish,  one  with  the 
other,  at  two  loads  and  a  half  of  wool,  or  260  tods  jier  parish, 
the  two  sums  arising  from  the  different  operations  appeared 
surprisingly  coincident,  amounting  each  to  157,500  tods, 
without  the  least  variation. 

"  Those  premises  being  thus  laid  down,  it  is  evident  that 
the  advance  or  fall  of  every  twelve-pence  per  tod  in  the  price 
of  wool  make  an  addition  or  abatement  of  near  £8,000  out  of 
the  public  stock,  or  current  cash  of  the  county ;  and  conse- 
quently, if  wool  has  been  gradually  sinking,  and  in  seven 
years  fallen  from  21s.  to  13s.  per  tod,  it  is  plain  the  stock  of 
current  cash  in  the  hands  of  graziers  will  be  diminished  in  the 
same  proportion,  and  that  there  must  bo  in  that  one  article, 
besides  other  beads  of  discount,  about  £63,000  less  ready 
money  to  carry  on  the  gcneriil  trade  of  the  county,  than  there 
w^  before. 

"  Some  people  indeed  confidently  assert,  and  others  are 
credulous  to  imagine,  that  the  importation  of  Irish  wool  and 
yarn  is  of  little  detriment  to  us;  that  besides  Lincoln  and 
Leicestershire,  the  other  parts  uf  the  kingdom  arc  little  af- 
fected by  it ;  and  that  the  damage  done  to  two  or  three  grazing 
counties  ought  not  to  be  laid  in  the  balance  with  the  advan- 
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titges  of  traile,  and  tbc  national  interests  of  Britain  and  Ire- 
land :  how  little  weight  or  truth  there  is  in  that  suggestion,  will 
best  appear  from  the  ensuing  computation.  The  yearly  rent 
of  pasture  ground  in  the  southern  part  of  Britain,  by  those 
who  sink  it  lowest,  is  rated  at  £4,500,000,  and  of  arable  land 
at  about  £2,500,000.  Besides  these  two  principal  articles, 
there  is  about  twelve  millions  of  acres  in  heath,  moor,  forest, 
common,  roads,  mountains,  and  barren  land,  which  produce 
little  besides  a  small  and  middling  breed  of  sheep  ;  and  these 
rated  by  a  proportion  of  one  sheep  to  three  acres,  and  twelve 
fleeces  and  as  many  shillings  to  the  tod,  will  make  a  trifle 
amount  to  £200,000. 

But  let  us  rate  the  vbIug  of  pasture  wool  at  a  third  part 

of  the  rent £1,500,000 

Tile  fallow  wool,  being  tutwist  a  si\th  and  a  Hcventli 

part  of  tlie  rent 400,000 

tiealli,  uiour,  and  forest  wool 200,000 

£2.100,000 
"  If,  then,  the  general  rental  of  the  land  of  England,  as  is 
usually  computed,  rises  to  ten  millions,  it  is  evident  here  is 
more  than  a  fifth  part  charged  upon  wool,  and  defrayabJe  by 
it.  And  if  English  wool,  by  the  importation  of  Irish, 
he  sunk  one-third  in  price,  here  is  plainly  £700,000  yearly 
going  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  grazier,  the  farmer,  the 
cottager,  and  labourer ;  the  two  former  having  generally  a 
small  talc  of  sheep  faring  hardly  upon  the  common,  and  this 
not  to  enrich  the  nation  in  general,  but  a  very  small  number, 
as  we  Bhall  see  by  and  bye,  of  their  fellow-subjects. 

"  Let  us  now  pause  a  while,  and  ask  whether  these  are 
national  interests,  and  whether  the  wool  and  yarn  of  Ireland 
are  worth  purchasing  at  so  dear  a  rate  ?  But  to  go  on  :  the 
persons  maintained  and  employed  in  the  woollen  manufacture, 
when  they  drew  up  a  genera!  muster  of  their  forces  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  were  computed  at  700,000. 
To  show  them  we  will  not  bo  over  strict  and  niggardly  in  our 
calculation,  we  will  throw  in  the  merchants,  factors,  and 
sailors  concerned  with  them  in  the  same  business  at  300,000, 
advancing  thereby  the  total  number  of  persons  to  a  million. 
"  Let  us  consider  now  the  other  side:  what  numbers  we 
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have  to  confront  this  formidable  body.  The  graziers  of  the 
county  of  Lincoln,  or  such,  however,  as  are  any  way  con- 
cerned in  the  growth  of  pasture  wool,  are,  by  a  moderate 
computation  reckoned  to  be  10,000 :  supposing  these  to  be  a 
fifteenth  part  of  the  whole  body,  the  graziers  will  amount  to 
150,000 ;  and  rating  their  families  one  with  another  at  four 
heads  per  family,  the  number  of  persons  depending  upon 
grazing  will  be  600,000.  The  farmers  being  more  numerous, 
we  shall  lay  at  160,000;  and  if  five  heads  per  family,  they  will 
amount  to  800,000;  the  labourers  and  cottagers  cannot  be 
estimated  at  less  than  600,000 ;  nor,  at  three  and  one-third 

head  per  family,  at  less  than    2,000,000 

Total  under  the  head  of  graziers 600,000 

Total  under  the  head  of  farmers 800,000 


3,400,000 

**  This  numerous  body  of  people  being  one  way  or  another 
concerned  in  the  growth  of  wool,  are  immediately  and  sensibly 
affected  by  any  considerable  abatement  in  the  price  of  it 
Whereas  of  the  million  allotted  to  the  woollen  manufacture, 
we  will  boldly  venture  to  affirm,  that  not  one  in  forty,  nor 
not  more  than  25,000,  are  really  gainers  by  Irish  wool ;  the 
pay,  wages,  and  profits  of  the  975,000  poorer  manufacturers 
being  the  same,  whether  the  cloth  and  stuffs  they  weave, 
dress,  and  vend,  or  the  wool  and  yam  they  are  made  of,  be 
English  or  Irish. 

**  Upon  the  view  of  so  great  a  disparity  of  numbers,  it 
would  be  an  afiront  to  common  sense  to  ask,  which  of  these 
two  is  the  most  valuable  and  important  national  interest,  or 
whether  it  can  be  worth  while  to  pursue  measures  for  enrich- 
ing 25,000,  who  stand  in  no  need  of  it,  at  the  expense  and 
impoverishment  of  more  than  three  millions,  who  are  truly 
diligent  and  necessitous,  and  employed  chiefly  in  supplying 
the  principal  material  for  the  most  beneficial  trade  of  Great 
Britain. 

"  We  woidd  not  willingly  be  charged  with  aggravating 
any  speculations  of  this  nature  beyond  their  just  consequences, 
but  shall  shelter  ourselves  under  the  authority  of  Dr.  Dave- 
nant,  the  most  accurate  and  judicious  writer  upon  the  land 
of  England  and  its  products,  who  asserts  that  the  fall  either 
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of  one-third  in  the  rents  of  England,  or  an  abatement  of  10 
per  cent,  forced  upon  us  in  wools  and  its  manufactures,  by 
the  rivalship  in  trade  of  another  country,  viz.,  Ireland,  would 
throw  us  into  more  disorders  than  the  moat  knowing  man  in 
England  can  readily  describe.  As  the  present  race  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  is  in  truth  no  other  than  the  descendants 
of  transported  English,  their  affinity  to  us  in  blood,  in  reli- 
gion, and  government,  ought  to  endear  Iheni  to  lis,  and  oblige 
us  to  treat  them  with  friendship  and  kindness,  with  indul- 
gence and  favour,  nay,  and  even  to  grant  them  all  the 
encouragement,  all  the  privileges,  in  point  of  traffic,  that  can 
be  ill  any  reasonable  degree  consistent  with  our  own  welfare. 
But  then,  in  order  to  do  this  wisely  and  safely,  we  must  not 
consider  Ireland  in  its  distinct  and  separate  interests,  but 
upon  a  coraparative  view,  as  it  stands  in  a  state  of  depen- 
dency on  Great  Britain  ;  for  this  exceedingly  alters  the  case, 
not  only  making  their  interests  subservient  to  ours,  but  justi- 
fying those  very  measures,  which  may  appear  severe  and 
rigoroua  to  them,  as  truly  wise,  and  necessary  to  our  own 
preservation.  If  Ireland  be  in  truth  the  most  dangerous  and 
formidable  rival  we  have  in  wool  and  its  manufactures,  Eng- 
land, in  all  good  reason  and  policy,  should  be  allowed  to  have 
a  right  to  preserve  itself  by  guarding  against  encroachments. 
And  upon  this  account,  whatever  concessions  may  have  been 
formerly  or  lately  made  in  favour  of  Ireland,  ought  to  be 
retracted  with  as  httlc  scruple  as  granted,  when  found  in  the 
event  prejudicial  to  ourselves,  because,  in  all  competition  of 
national  interests,  the  greater  and  more  valuable  ought  always 
to  be  preferred." 

"  ExciDiUM  AngliCj£,  Or  a  View  of  ^he  Fatal  Consequences 
"attending  the    Smuggling  of  Wool:   by  a  Cheshire 
"  Weaver.     1727." 
"  I  have  viewed,  examined,  and  searched  into  the  fatal  con- 
sequences, necessarily,  naturally,  and  unavoidably  flowing  from 
a  practice  I  shall  soon  mention,  which  will  and  must  bring  on 
certain  destruction  to  ray  native  country,  and  that  much  sooner 
than  will  be  apprehended,  for  ere  the  nest  generation,  England 
will  be  no  more.     The  certainty  of  this  impending  fate,  bath 
filled  my  mind  with  a  greater  horror  than  any  one  could  feel, 
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wlio,  from  a  precipice  bristling  with  crogged  pointed  rocks, 
should  behold,  so  remotely  beneath  him,  the  foaming  tempes- 
tuous sea,  as  in  a  calm.  The  detestable  practiee  I  have  taken 
the  resolution  to  complain  of,  \s  that  of  smuggling  wool  from 
England  and  Ireland  to  France  and  Flanders,  and  other 
countries,  and  that  those  consequences  are  attending  the  prac- 
tice that  threatens  the  nation  with  certain  impending  ruin,  I 
am  now  going  to  unravel  and  demonstrate;  but  I  will  previously 
add,  that  the  smuggling  of  wool,  when  England  is  ruined, 
will  at  last  beggar  the  growers  and  farmers  themselves,  who 
owl  their  own  wool,  and  will  break  the  balance  of  power,  and 
sap  the  Protestant  interest  in  Europe" 

In  order  to  follow  up  his  argument,  the  "  Cheshire  Weaver" 
enters  minutely  into  the  different  qualities  of  wool,  which  be 
seemed  practically  to  understand,  and  in  so  doing  gives  a 
history  of  wool  at  that  period. 

"  It  is  necessary  that  I  should  set  forth  what  advantages 
we  have  by  our  wool  and  woollen  manufactures,  above  every 
other  nation  in  Europe,  and  how  and  why  the  running  of  our 
wool  becomes  a  dangerous  and  fatal  nuisance  to  us  ;  or  else, 
it  will  not  appear  that  such  practice  doth  the  nation  any  harm 
at  all,  and  therefore,  all  the  dismal  consequences  I  apprehend 
from  it  must  be  only  imaginary.  Woollen  manufactures  are 
such  commodities  as  no  nation  in  Europe  can  be  without ;  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  warmest  climates  require  clothing,  as  well 
as  the  people  of  tho  coldest  regions,  and  no  manufactures  are 
so  proper  for  clothing  as  those  made  of  wool,  and  no  wool  in 
Europe  equals  ours  in  goodness,  either  for  combing  or  clothing. 
The  wool  of  France  and  Flanders,  Germany,  and  the  United 
Provinces,  is  generally  pretty  much  infected  with  a  coarse 
bright,  shining,  stitch  el-hair,  which  is  always  rotten,  brittle, 
harsh,  and  untwisted,  lies  staring  out  in  all  sorts  of  goods, 
and  never  takes  so  good  a  dye  as  the  rest  of  the  wool.  The 
wool  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  is  lit  only  for  clothing, 
and  abounds  with  a  darkish  stitchel-hair ;  that  of  Muscovy  is 
very  coarse  and  brittle ;  and  that  of  Poland  and  Italy  is  of  a 
middling  fineness,  but  weak.  But  the  wool  of  England,  except 
that  of  Cambridgeshire,  Cumberland,  Durham,  Monmouth- 
shire, Norfolk,  Northumberland,  Suffolk,  Westmoreland,  and 
the  East- Riding  of  Yorkshire,  (which  is  plagued  with  a  stitchel- 


liair)  vastly  CKCcetis  tliat  of  France,  and  llie  rest  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  in  purenoaa  from  the  stitchel-hair,  in  strength, 
softness,  and  fineness ;  and  the  manufactures  made  thereof 
are  preferable  for  goodness  and  beauty  to  those  made  beyond 
sea,  all  of  foreign  wool,  as  much  as  our  woollen  goods,  made  of 
our  best  and  6neat  sorts  of  wool,  surpass  those  manufactured 
from  our  coarse  sorts.  And  the  wool  of  the  counties  of  Cork, 
Kerry,  Kilkenny,  and  Waterford,  in  Ireland,  is  not  inferior 
to  our  wool  of  Huntingdonshire,  Kent,  Leicestershire,  Lin- 
colnshire, Northamptonshire,  Rutland,  and  Warwickshire. 
And  for  clothing  wool,  Herefordshire  Tag's  Wool,  Romney 
Marsh  in  Kent,  Sussex,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  afford  us  a 
wool  that,  for  fineness  and  softness,  is  but  a  trifle,  if  at  all 
inferior  to  the  Spanish  wool,  but  is  incomparably  more  useful 
and  more  valuable  than  that,  because  of  the  length  of  the 
staple,  being  from  1 J  to  4  inches  long ;  which  advantage  in 
the  length  of  wool  is  the  reason  tliat  infinitely  stronger  cloth, 
with  a  better  nap  and  gloss,  can  be  made  from  our  wool  just 
mentioned,  than  can  be  manufactured  from  Spanish  wool 
alone,  which  is  but  from  half  an  inch  to  1|  inches  long,  which 
being  so  very  short,  cannot  be  spun  into  so  strong  a  thread  for 
the  chain  as  our  wool ;  and  therefore,  both  in  France  and  Hol- 
land, they  size  the  warp  made  all  of  Spanish  wool  to  give  it 
strength,  which  size  hinders  the  wool  from  being  wove  so 
close  as  if  the  chain  had  been  strong  enough  without  it ;  and 
being  scoured  off  in  fulling,  the  cloth  then  shows  itself  to  be 
not  close  woven,  and  consequently  cannot  be  so  strong,  have 
so  good  a  nap,  and  so  fine  a  gloas  as  our  cloth,  whose  chain  is 
all  English  wool  and  not  sized. 

"  Since,  then,  wc  have  such  an  inestimable  advantage  by 
virtue  of  our  wool,  and  our  manufactures  made  thereof,  above 
every  nation  in  Europe,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  our 
woollen  goods  must  be  most  valuable,  and  the  most  sought 
after  of  all  others,  and  consequently  that  few  foreign  mer- 
chants or  markets  can  or  will  be  supplied  with  these  sorts  of 
commodities  but  by  us.  And  then  these  markets  will  be  en- 
grossed by  us,  which,  as  it  will  cause  a  constant  demand  for 
our  woollen  manufactures,  so  this  demand  will  provide  unin- 
terrupted employment  for  our  manufacturers." 
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"  Thouuhts    of   the    Woollen    Manufactures    of 

"  England,  in  a  Letter  from  a  Clothier  to  a  Member 

"  of  Parliamctit.     1762." 

This  pamplilet  is  bo  fiilJy  Doticed  by  Smith  as  to  render  it 

unnecessary  to  give  extracts  ;  the  statistical  information  is 

considerable,  but  Smith  doubts  the  correctness  of  the  data, 

and  in  cunfirmatioa  of  his  opinion  compares  them  with  Dobb's 

Easay  on  the  Trade  and  Improvement  of  Ireland,  (1729.) 

"  Some  Obbekvations  on  the  present  State  of 
"  Ireland,  particularly  with  relation  to  the  Woollen 
"  Manufacture,  in  a  Letter  to  his  Excellency  the 
"  Duke  of  Dorset.    Dublin,  1731." 

The  Duke  of  Dorset  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  but 
then  in  England. 

"  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  comprehend,  at  the  distance 
you  are  at,  the  miseries  of  the  people.  It  would  be  difficult 
for  you  to  come  at  a  true  sense  of  them,  though  you  were 
here." 

And  after  mentioning  in  forcible  language  the  drain  of 
money  by  absentees,  and  the  depressed  stale  of  their  manu- 
factures and  trade,  the  writer  states  : — 

"  We  have  been  long  desirous  to  have  two  things  allowed 
na :  the  one  a  free  trade  to  the  Plantations  for  unenumerated 
commodities ;  the  other  some  considerable  encouragement 
with  relation  to  our  wool :  the  first  of  these  being  a  thing 
allowed  to  all  other  nations  of  the  world;  the  other  is  now  in 
debate,  and  must  be  a  business  of  greater  difficulty,  because 
it  is  an  affair  which  infinitely  concerns  the  people  of  England. 
They  are  very  jealous,  and  very  reasonably  so,  lest  any  thing 
should  be  done  that  might  hurt  the  ancient  and  important 
staple  of  tbcir  country.  I  hope  their  jealousy,  however,  will 
not  now  carry  them  so  far  as  it  has  formerly  done,  and  lead 
them  to  aludy  more  how  to  do  mischief  to  their  neighbours, 
Maw  good  to  tkemselcfu. 

"  The  present  declining  condilion  of  thia  branch  of  their 
trade  is  principally  owing  to  this  unfortunate  jealousy-  When 
Ireland  and  England  together  possessed  the  sole  benefita  of 
thia  manufacture,  the  gain  of  both  kingdoms  was  exceedingly 
great,  and  England,  finding  so  much  advantage  from  a  part 
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of  the  trade,  was  desirous  of  engrossing  the  whole :  tliey 
forgot  the  fable  of  the  hen  and  the  golden  egg,  and  preeipi- 
tatelj  pa^ed  an  act  to  prohibit  the  Irish  from  sharing  that 
trade  with  them. 

**  That  act  laid  the  foundatiou  of  all  the  misfortunes  of 
both  kingdoms.  It  drove  abroad  all  our  woollen  nianufac- 
turers,  who  set  up  in  different  countries,  and  tauglit  our 
neighhoura  to  steal  from  us  a  manufactmre  we  entirely  en- 
grossed before. 

"  But  experience  has  taught  them  that  injustice,  in  the 
long  run,  will  never  thrive.  I  need  not  mention  tlie  right 
that  all  nations  have  to  make  use  of  the  advantages  nature 
has  bestowed  upon  them  ;  I  shall  only  observe  that  it  was 
extremely  severe  to  hinder  them,  not  only  from  exporting  their 
manufactures,  but  also  from  sending  abroad  their  wool.  They 
suffered  them  to  export  it  nowhere  except  to  England,  where 
they  set  a  duty  ou  it,  which  amounted  almost  to  a  prohibition. 
It  was  certainly  a  notion  of  those  times  that  the  Irish  were  a 
different  species  of  animals  from  other  men,  and  that  their 
stomachs  were  formed  to  digest  their  wool. 

"  They  have  found,  however,  at  last,  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  hindering  us  from  running  our  wool,  but  by 
making  it  our  interest  to  keep  it  at  home,  or  to  export  it  only 
to  England.  They  are  now  endeavouring  to  do  the  beat,  by 
taking  off  the  duty  from  our  yam,  which  will  have  some  effect, 
by  raising  the  price  of  it  to  the  French,  and  lowering  it  fo 
the  English.  If  we  are  rightly  informed,  they  have  already 
thought  of  a  scheme  for  us.  They  propose  a  registry  for 
both  kingdoms.  The  English  have  not  only  been  so  kind  aa 
to  put  us  in  the  way  to  prevent  our  clandestine  trade,  but  they 
have  likewise  pointed  out  to  us  the  method  to  raise  the  money 
necessarj'  to  complete  their  scheme.  There  is  a  duty  upon 
wool  in  Ireland,  called  the  license  duty,  which  produces 
£4,000  per  annum,  and  has  been  from  time  immemo- 
rial appropriated  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  This  duty  they 
propose  we  shall  transmute  into  a  kind  of  excise  upon  wool, 
which  every  grower  must  pay  upon  the  shearing  of  his  sheep. 

"  From  ail  these  considerations,  I  think  it  evident  that  a 
registry  will  be  impracticable,  as  well  as  ineffectual,  and  I 
believe  there  ia  but  one  method  in  nature  which,  in  the  end, 
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would  not  be  found  the  same ;  this  is  to  allow  us  to  manufac- 
ture our  own  wool.  I  do  not  desire  that  we  should  exercise  the 
woollen  trade  in  the  same  free  manner  that  the  English  do ; 
but  were  that  allowed  us,  I  am  convinced  it  would  be  for  the 
benefit  of  England. 

"  But,  because  some  people  are  dubious  whether  our  wool 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  foreign  manufactures  or  not,  I 
shall  beg  leave  to  enter  a  little  into  that  affair.  Let  us  state 
the  case  which  way  we  please,  it  still  appears  the  interest  of 
England  to  take  any  method  to  keep  it  from  them,  and  they 
have  no  reason  to  fear  being  rivalled  by  us,  if  that  could  be 
effected,  because  there  would  be  wool  enough  for  both :  but 
if  they  can  do  without  our  wool,  the  pains  we  take  to  keep  it 
at  home  are  to  very  little  purpose.  All  we  could  do  in  that 
case  would  be  to  strive  to  undersell  our  neighbours,  which  we 
could  never  attain  to  without  employing  the  people  of  Ireland. 
As  to  England,  it  is  so  loaded  with  taxes  that  no  manufacture 
can  hereafter  flourish  there." 

The  tone  in  which  the  above  pamphlet  was  written,  not 
only  evinces  the  dissatisfaction  which  prevailed  generally  in 
Ireland,  but  the  effect  which  the  restrictions  on  the  woollen 
manufacture  in  Ireland  had  upon  them.  It  appears  to  have 
gone  through  several  editions,  and  must  have  excited  great 
interest ;  the  motto  to  the  first  edition  was  the  well-known 
quotation  from  Virgil, — 

"  Timeo  Danaos,  et  dona  ferentes." 

In  the  edition  printed  at  Dublin,  the  application  of  that 
motto  is  rendered — 

*'  I  dread  an  Englishman,  even  when  he  does  me  a  kindness.*' 

About  the  same  period,  viz.  1730,  a  pamphlet  was  printed 
in  Dublin : — 

"  Remarks  on  the  English  Woollen  Manufacture 
"  FOR  Exportation,  and  the  necessity  of  preventing 
*^  the  Irish  Wool  being  run,  as  presented  at  the  door 
"  of  both  Houses  of  the  British  Parliament" 

The  pamphlet  comprises  the  various  arguments  used  in 
England  for  preventing  the  smuggling  of  Irish  wool  to  the 
Continent 
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"  'Tis  impoBsiliI>;  tlie  Euglisb  woollen  trade  for  exportation 
can  revivC)  but  must  even  still  deelinp,  notwithstanding  the 
great  blessings  of  peacci  if  Irtsli  wool  is  not  prevented  being 
run. 

"  It  cannot  be  for  England's  interest  to  prevent  her  own 
wool  being  run,  and  not  the  Irish  also ;  and  notwithstanding 
no  Irish  wool  is  now  imported,  yet  the  price  of  Enghsh  wool 
is  still  low. 

"As  ten  pounds'  worth  of  wool  does  by  manufacturing  give 
England  a  profit  of  £50,  England's  present  loss  by  the  Irish 
wool  being  run,  and  being  prevented  thereby  manufacturing 
it,  is  still  greater,  as  every  pack  run  does  enable  the  foreigner 
to  work  up  with  it  two  or  more  of  their  own  wool,  by  which  the 
English  farmer  is  robbed  of  selling  two  packs,  and  this  king- 
dom of  manufacturing  and  exporting,  when  in  goods,  tliree 
packs,  which  is  evidently  the  sole  cause  of  the  present  decay 
of  our  trade,  and  low  price  of  our  wool 

"  All  Irish  wool  exported  into  England  does  pay  a  duty  in 
Ireland  of  upwards  of  one  penny  per  lb.,  which  is  20  per  cent., 
as  their  wool  has  been  geoeriTJly  sold  at  7s.  per  stone ;  and 
also  there  is  a  duty  on  all  Irish  woollen  yarns  imported,  of 
one  penny  per  lb.  paid  in  Englaud,  besides  what  it  pays  as 
wool  in  Ireland.  Taking  off  the  duty  on  the  said  wool  and 
yarn,  and  turning  the  Irish  low  labour  in  England's  favour, 
would  not  only  make  them  that  are  now  employed  for  England, 
rivals,  but  see  it  their  interest  that  such  a  law  be  executed : 
but  even  the  whole  kingdom  (the  clandestine  trade  excepted) 
assist  therein,  and  consult  the  interest  of  England  as  to  the 
woollen  manufactory  for  exportation,  which  would  at  once 
enable  England,  not  only  to  continue  a  living  price  to  the 
poor,  but  also  fully  employ  tbem,  and  enable  them  to  cope 
with  the  whole  world  in  woollen  goods." 

The  pamphlet  cloaca  with  several  questions  as  to  the  policy 
of  encouraging  the  woollen  trade  in  Ireland,  grounded  on  the 
above-mentioned  arguments. 
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"A  Scheme  to  prevent  the  Running  of  Irish  Wools 

"  to  France,  and  Irish  Woollen   Goods  to  For- 

*'  EiGN  Countries,  by  prohibiting  the  Importation  of 

*'  Spanish  Wool  into  Ireland,  and  permitting  the  People 

"  of  Ireland  to  send  their  Woollen  Goods  to  England, 

"  not  for  Consumption,  but  for  Exportation.     Dublin, 

''  1745." 

"  Experience  and  long  observation  have  shown  us,   that  no 

laws  hitherto  made,  however  severe,  have  been  sufficient  to 

prevent  the  people  of  Ireland  from  running  their  raw  wools  to 

France,  and  their  manufactured  goods  to  foreign  countries; 

that  nothing  can  effectually  put  a  stop  to  this  great  evil,  but 

making  it  the  interest  of  Ireland  to  discourage  the  practice. 

"  For  since  the  Irish  wools  that  yearly  remain  more  than 
they  manufacture  must  somewhere  find  a  market,  and  since 
the  French  can  afford  to  give  more  for  their  wools  than  we 
can,  the  landed  gentlemen  of  Ireland  will  ever  continue  to 
countenance  this  pernicious  trade,  as  the  only  one,  perhaps, 
by  which  their  tenants  are  enabled  to  hold  their  lands,  and 
pay  their  rents. 

"  In  order  to  show  that  the  running  of  Irish  wool  to 
France,  and  their  manufactured  goods  to  other  countries,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  real  interests  of  Ireland,  and  to  make  it 
the  interest  of  Ireland  to  prevent  it,  I  shall  consider  what  the 
state  of  the  woollen  manufacture  of  Ireland  was  thirty  years 
ago,  and  what  it  is  at  present.  In  the  next  place  I  will  show 
reasons  why  they  have  so  much  wool  to  sell  to  our  rivals,  the 
French,  and  propose  a  scheme  to  prevent  it;  and  this  in  such 
a  manner  as  will  be  equally  advantageous  to  England  and 
Ireland,  without  hurting  our  manufacturers,  prejudicing  our 
owners  of  pasture  grounds,  and  lessening  the  labour  of  our 
poor. 

"  Thirty  years  ago,  they  manufactured  in  Ireland  large 
quantities  of  ratteens,  frizes,  and  coarse  cloth  of  8s.,  9s., 
and  10s.  per  yard,  the  latter  being  the  price  of  the  best  cloths 
their  own  wools  could  make,  and  were  generally  sold  for.  The 
lower  and  middle  class  of  their  people  appeared  at  that  time 
well  dressed  in  ratteens  and  frizes ;  and  the  better,  or  richer 
class,  wore  cloths  of  10s.  per  yard;  and  their  nobility  and 
gentry  wore  superfine  cloths  then  made  in  England. 
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"  Tlie  imporfation  of  Spanish  wool  into  Ireland  made  an 
alteration  in  their  manufactures;  their  clothiers  attempted 
first  to  make  quarter  Spanish  cloths,  afterward  half  Spanish 
cloths,  and  soon  learned  from  us  the  manner  and  method  of 
making  whole  Spanish  cloths." 

"  As  riches  begat  ease  and  luxury,  bo  the  country  of  Ire- 
land was  improved,  their  people  grew  more  prosperous,  more 
pompous  iu  dress,  and  more  expensive  in  equipage.  The 
lower  class,  who  were  formerly  well  dressed  in  ratteens  and 
frizes,  despise  that  clothing  now,  and  purchase  cloths  mixed 
with  Spanish  wool ;  and  the  middle  class,  together  with  their 
nobility  and  gentry,  wear  no  cloths  hut  such  as  are  manufac- 
tured of  Spanish  wools  ;  by  which  the  Irisli  clothiers  are  for 
the  most  part  become  manufacturers  of  Spanish  wool,  and 
they  make  few  cloths  but  such  as  are  for  the  liveries  of  ser- 
vants, there  being  no  demand  for  cloths  of  Ss.,  9s.,  and  10s. 
per  yard,  into  which  their  own  wools  were  formerly  largely 
manufactured. 

"  As,  by  the  discouraging  the  manufactures  of  such  cloths, 
great  quantities  of  Irish  wools  do  yearly  remain  in  that  king- 
dom, the  scheme  I  propose  shall  be  to  engage  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  manufacture  more  of  their  own  wools,  send  less  of 
them  to  France,  and  more  of  their  spinning  to  England;  and 
this  I  shall  endeavour  to  enforce,  by  proving  it  not  only  con- 
sistent with  their  own  interest,  but  the  surest  way  to  extend 
and  advance  it. 

"  Since  it  evidently  appears  that  the  importation  of  Spanish 
wools  into  Ireland  has  been  the  cause  of  their  clothiers  manu- 
facturing less  of  their  own  wools,  and  consequently  having 
the  more  to  sell  to  France,  I  would  propose  an  immediate 
prohibition  of  Spanish  wool  into  Ireland.  When  that  is  done, 
then  manufacturers  will  return  to  their  former  method  and 
manner  of  making  such  cloths  as  the  wools  of  that  kingdom 
will  produce ;  and  the  spirit  of  encouraging  the  manufactures 
made  in  Ireland,  which  so  visibly  appears  in  their  Dublin 
society,  will  engage  them  to  give  premiums  to  those  who  make 
the  best  cloths  of  Irish  wools,  and  not  the  best  piece  of  cloth 
manufactured  of  Spanish. 

"  1  would  further  propose  that  the  people  of  Ireland  he  per- 
mitted to  export  their  own  woollen  manufactured  goods.  But  as 
k3 
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there  arc  many  good  reasons  why  they  should  not  send  their 
woollen  goods  directly  from  Ireland  to  our  Plantations  abroad, 
or  to  other  foreign  countries  which  we  trade  to,  I  would 
propose  limiting  the  exportation  of  their  woollen  goods  to 
Great  Britain  alone,  not  to  be  sold  for  consumption  in  Eng- 
land, but  for  exportation  from  England  to  such  foreign 
countries  as  the  proprietors  or  buyers  shall  think  proper. 

"  The  Spanish  wools  imported  into  Ireland  from  the  25th 
March,  1743,  to  the  25th  March,  1744,  were  128,086  pounds, 
which  I  compute  to  be  about  570  bags. 

"  I  shall  suppose  each  bag  of  wool  to  make  four  pieces  of 
Spanish  cloths :  then  the  cloths  manufactured  were  2280 
pieces,  which,  upon  an  average,  being  worth  £20  each  cloth, 
the  produce  of  the  year's  importation  of  Spanish  wool  will 
amount  to  £45,600. 

"  It  is  computed,  that  in  the  woollen  manufacture,  four- 
fifths  of  the  value  of  the  goods,  when  finished  for  sale,  are 
given  to  the  labours  of  the  people ;  therefore  I  will  suppose 
tiiat  there  are  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  people     £45,600 
and  to  Spain  for  the  wool £9,120 

"  To  make  one  piece  of  Spanish  cloth  for  sale  completely 
finished,  will  take  up  three  months ;  it  is  seldom  finished  in 
less  time:  the  manufacture  is  so  tedious,  that  some  of  the 
people  employed  are  often  obliged  to  wait  for  weeks,  while 
others  are  finishing  their  parts,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the 
following  table,  which  I  received  from  an  eminent  clothier,  on 
whose  veracity  I  can  depend* 

To  make  one  piece  of  Spanish  cloth  will  employ — 

MEN.  WOMEN.  BOYS.  DAYS. 

Dyeing    1  ...  —  ...  —  ...  1 

Beating  and  picking  ...  —  ...  2  ...  —  ...  4 

Scribbling   2  ...  —  ...  —  ...  5 

Spinning  the  chain     ...  —  ...  8  ...  —  ...  7 

Do.       the  wool —  ...  8  ...  —  ...  7 

Winding  the  chain —  ...  3  ...  —  ...  1 

Warping,  winding,  and 

weaving  2  ..  —  ..  1  ...  24 

Spinning  the  list —  ...  2  ...  —  ...  2 

Burling    —  ...  2  .«  —  ...  4 

Milling    1  .-.  —  ...  —  ...  1 

Dressing 4  ...  —  ..  —  ...  5 
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"  By  this  table  it  appears  in  how  many  days  less  than 
three  months,  the  poor  employed  in  this  manufacture  finish 
their  Bovcrtil  parts.  Therefore  it  is  highly  probable  that 
several  of  them  arc  often  idle  for  want  of  work,  unless  the 
master  clothier  be  a  man  of  large  capital,  and  is  able  to  carry 
on  his  manufacture  so  as  to  find  them  emplojTnenI  all  the 
year.  This  I  cannot  suppose  to  be  the  case  of  the  clothiers 
of  Ireland,  whose  funds  I  ain  informed  are  small,  and  theip 
ambition  to  make  Spanish  cloths  so  great,  that  they  ^ve 
their  spinners  and  weavers,  who  are  employed  on  Spanish 
wools,  one-third  more  wages  than  they  give  to  those  employed 
in  the  Irish. 

"  Now  the  same  people  that  arc  employed,  In  this  table.  In 
manufacturing  one  cloth  made  of  Spanish  wool,  are  absolutely 
requisite  in  manufacturing  a  cloth  made  of  Irish ;  and  they  can 
finish  such  a  cloth  in  two  months  as  completely  as  they  can 
a  cloth  made  of  Spanish  in  three;  therefore,  if  fully  employed, 
can  work  up  half  as  many  more  yards  of  cloth  in  one  year, 
as  an  equal  number  can  do  who  arc  employed  in  making  of 
Spanish.  Besides,  as  coarse  wools  may  be  worked  up  into  goods 
of  various  kinds,  and  the  wool  so  disposed  of  as  to  give  em- 
ployment to  at  least,  at  any  time,  to  a  greater  number  of  hands 
than  the  like  value  of  Spanish  wools  would  employ,  all  manu- 
factures of  coarse  wool  can  be  finished  with  greater  dispatch. 

"  Therefore,  since  the  wealth  of  a  nation  is  increased  by  the 
number  of  poor  it  employs,  and  the  quantity  of  the  product 
of  the  lands  they  consume,  I  shall  consider  what  number  of 
the  poor  of  Ireland  £9,120  value  will  employ,  and  what  num- 
ber of  poor  the  wools  of  Ireland,  valued  at  12s.  per  stone,  con- 
taining I6Ib.,  equal  to9d.  per  lb.,  will  employ  and  subsist. 

*'  I  have  made  the  best  inquiry  I  was  capable  of,  and  find 
that  the  wools  of  Ireland,  yearly  produced,  are  computed  at 
480,000  stones,  equal  to  7,(i80,000  lbs.*  Some  say  they  are 
less,  but  no  account  that  I  have  received  from  any  part  of  the 
kingdom  think  more. 

"I  shall  therefore  consider  the  wools  of  that  kingdom  under 
the  highest  estimation  that  I  have  received,  and  show  what 
that  quantity  of  wool  would  produce,  if  worked  up  for  their 
own  consumption,  or  for  exportation  to  England,  and  what 
loss  that  kingdom  sustains  yearly  by  neglecting  the  manu- 

■  Tliit  b  vurj  much  Ivu  ibaii  tlic  quantilj  gtunn  now  in  Irebnil, 
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facturing  her  own  wools,  encouraging  the  manufacture  of 
Spanish,  and  running  their  raw  wools  to  France. 

*^  I  shall  likewise  show  the  gain  that  would  arise  to  that 
kingdom,  if  their  own  wools  were  fully  manufactured  by  their 
own  people. 

"  I  shall  suppose  the  medium  price  of  the  wools  of  Ireland 
to  be  12s.  per  stone,  (9d.  per  lb).  Then  480,000  stones,  at 
12s.  per  stone,  will  make  £288,000.  If  £10  value  in  wools, 
when  completely  manufactured  for  sale,  is  worth  £50,  the 
value  of  the  yearly  wools  of  Ireland,  when  worked  up,  must  be 
£1,440,000.  If  four-fifths  of  this  sum  be  paid  to  the  working 
people  for  labour,  and  the  remaining  fifth  be  paid  to  the  rents 
of  the  kingdom  for  the  produce  of  the  sheep,  the  earned  money 
of  the  poor  of  that  country,  in  working  up  the  yearly  produce, 

will  amount  to !. £1,152,000 

And  they  will  work  up  as  much  of  the  produce 

of  the  kingdom  as  amounts  to £288,000 

Consequently  Ireland  will  gain  yearly  by  manu- 
facturing her  own  wool    £1,152,000 

And  by  manufacturing  the  whole  year's  impor- 
tation she  can  only  make £36,486 

To  earn  which  sum  she  must  yearly  pay  Spain  £9,120 

and  have  numbers  of  the  poor  idly  supported  by  high  wages, 
to  make  amends  for  the  many  days  the  manufacturers  of 
Spanish  wool  leave  them  unemployed. 

"  It  is  very  difficult  to  compute  the  exact  number  of  poor 
that  the  wools  of  a  country,  if  worked  up  among  themselves, 
would  employ  and  subsist ;  but  as  most  working  people  earn 
no  more  than  what  is  sufficient  to  maintain  them  comfortably, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  finding  out  the  quantity  and  value  of 
any  kind  of  goods  manufactured  in  a  country,  and  the  value 
of  the  common  annual  subsistence  as  a  manufacturer,  is  the 
best  way  of  judging  of  the  number  of  working  people  subsisted 
by  that  manufacture. 

"  I  shall  therefore  suppose  that  the  common  annual  sub- 
sistence of  working  men,  women,  and  children  in  Ireland, 
may  be  purchased  at  a  medium  of  £10  per  annum ;  and  that 
480,000  stones  of  the  wool  of  Ireland,  when  fully  manufac- 
tured, arc  worth  £1,440,000;  then  the  number  of  poor  sub- 
sisted by  the  manufacturing  of  the  yearly  produce  of  the 
wools  of  Ireland,  will  be  144,000  people. 
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"  I  shall  next  consider  how  many  of  the  poor  of  Ireland 
are  subsisted  by  the  manufacturing  of  Spanish  wools,  admit- 
ting that  they  are  not,  during  the  whole  year,  one  day  unem- 
ployed, and  that  they  manufacture  the  whole  importation  of 
Spanish  wool  of  1743,  which  was  much  larger  than  any 
quantity  they  ever  imported  in  one  year  into  that  kingdom. 
I  computed  that  570  bags  of  Spanish  wool,  when  fully  ma- 
nufactured for  sale,  would  amount  to  £45,600 ;  therefore, 
by  that  computation,  the  poor  employed  and  subsisted  by 
that  manufacture,  can  be  no  more  than  4,560  people.  It  is 
therefore  obvious,  that  Ireland  loses  immensely  every  year, 
by  encouraging  the  manufacture  of  Spanish  cloths,  discour- 
aging the  manufacturing  of  her  own  wools,  and  sending,  or 
selling  her  valuable  unmanufactured  wool  to  France. 

"  If  the  union  proposed  between  England  and  Ireland, 
with  respect  to  the  liberty  of  exporting  into  England  such 
woollen  goods  as  Ireland  shall  manufacture,  should  be  agree- 
able to  both  kingdoms,  I  am  convinced  that  no  gentleman  in 
Ireland  will  consent  to  the  running  of  raw  wools  to  France: 
if  he  is  able  to  procure  but  a  nursery  of  spinners  upon  his 
estate,  the  produce  of  their  labour  will  keep  up  the  price  of 
the  products  of  his  land,  which  will  be  much  more  advantage- 
ous to  him,  than  what  he  can  possibly  gain  by  permitting  the 
wools  that  grow  on  his  land  to  be  sold  in  France. 

"  If  this  union  should  not  be  agreeable  to  both  kingdoms, 
and  that  the  people  of  Ireland  will  be  obliged  to  wear,  as 
they  now  are,  what  woollen  goods  they  manufacture,  I  am  of 
opinion  I  have  fully  shown,  that  it  is  not  the  interest  of  that 
kingdom  to  wear  Spanish  cloths,  if  manufactured  in  Ireland, 
which  must  bring  such  numbers  of  their  poor  to  the  parish 
for  subsistence,  or  oblige  them  to  quit  the  country  for  want 
of  employment,  who  might  be  subsisted  by  their  labour  on 
Irish  wool,  without  any  charge  to  the  landed  interest 

"  Ireland  does  not  at  present  produce  two-thirds  of  the 
wool,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  growth  of  the  country  at 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  or  even  thirty  years  before.  This  decrease 
of  their  sheep  has  been  owing,  not  only  to  the  very  great 
danger  and  difficulty  the  people  of  Ireland  found  in  sending 
their  wools  to  France,  under  the  severe  laws  made  by  Eng- 
land to  prevent  it,  but  to  several  acts  of  Parliament  which 
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have  been  made  in  that  kingdom  since  1714.  By  the  act 
to  encourage  tillage,  every  farmer  in  Ireland  is  obliged  to 
plough  a  certain  number  of  acres  in  every  hundred  which  he 
holds  by  lease  :  this  obligation,  together  with  the  great 
difficulty  and  risk  in  sending  their  wools  to  France,  obliged 
many  people  to  plough  up  their  pasture  grounds,  which  les- 
sened their  sheep  throughout  the  kingdom,  for  they  found  a 
certain  market  for  their  com,  instead  of  an  uncertain  one  for 
their  wooL 

"  The  people  of  Ireland  are  computed  at  1,660,000.  I 
shall  suppose  the  half  of  these  people  to  be  men  and  boys, 
and  the  other  half  women  and  girls ;  and  that  every  man 
and  every  boy  in  Ireland  wears,  or  is  the  occasion  of  con- 
suming, the  value  twenty  shillings  of  woollen  goods  yearly; 
and  that  every  woman  and  every  girl  wears,  or  is  the  occasion 
of  consuming,  five  shillings  in  woollen  goods  yearly.  Then 
833,000  men  and  boys,  at  20s.  per  annum,  will  consume  in 

Irish  woollen  goods  £833,000 

And  833,000  women  and  girls,  at  58 208,250 

Therefore  the  amount  of  woollens  in  Ireland    . 

will  be  1,041,250 

As  the  richest  people  in  Ireland  are  buried 
in  woollens,  according  to  act  of  Parlia- 
ment^ I  shall  allow  for  burials  in  woollens  20,000 
Then,  if  all  the  wools  Ireland  yearly  produces 
were  fully  manufactured^  and  that  England 
took  from  them  neither  raw  wool,  worsted, 
or  woollen  yarn,  the  value  of  the  surplus 
wool,  fully  manufactured,  would  be 378,750 

Total £1,440,000 

**  I  find  we  have  imported  from  Ireland^  from  March  25tb,  1743, 
to  March  25th,  1744,— 

In  raw  wool,  great  stones, 19,993 

In  worsted  yarn,  ditto, 68,622 

In  woollen  yarn,  ditto, 15,224 

Stones 103,839 

"  If  we  take  yearly  the  same  quantity  of  unmanufactured 
wools,  worsted,  and  woollen  yam  that  we  have  done  last  year, 
which  I  shall  compute  only  at  100,000  great  stones,  we  shall 
prevent  their  fully  manufacturing  as  much  of  the  wools  of 
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IrcLiml  as  I  have  computed,  which,  when  fully  manufactured  by 
thcmaelyes,  would  amount  to  £300,000 ;  therefore,  adtutttiiig 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  value  in  woollen  goods,  which  I 
have  computed  to  be  the  yearly  consumption  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  not  only  in  apparel,  but  in  bedding,  house  furniture, 
and  burials,  all  the  woollen  goods  Ireland  can  fully  manu- 
facture for  exportation  will  amount  to  no  more  than  £78,750. 

"  In  order  to  remove  the  apprehension  that  may  ariao  to  our 
clothiers  and  manufacturers,  that  this  value  in  Irish  woollen 
goods,  if  exported  to  England  for  re-exportation  to  foreign 
countries  may  hurt  the  sale  of  our  own  manufactures  abroad,  I 
shall  consider  what  value,  in  woollen  goods,  France  will  he 
prevented  from  vending  at  foreign  markets,  which  she  now 
supplies  by  procuring  the  surplus  wools  of  Ireland,  that  may  be 
manufactured  into  that  sum. 

"  I  ehall  suppose  that  France  has  been  able  to  procure 
yearly  no  more  Irish  wools  than,  when  fully  manufactured,  I 
have  computed  would  produce  this  £78,730,  which  I  calcu- 
late at  1750  packs  of  240lbs.  each.  I  shall  likewise  suppose, 
that  what  France  purchases  are  the  best  Irish  wools,  for  which 
she  pays  16s.  the  great  stone,  and  that  all  risks,  hazards, 
insurances  and  freights  being  accounted  for,  those  wools  when 
landed  in  France  cost  the  manufacturer  20s.  per  stone, 

"  By  the  best  information  I  could  get  in  France,  I  have 
learnt  that  those  people  manufacture  two  packs  of  their  own 
wool  by  the  help  of  one  pack  of  Irish.  I  shall  therefore  suppose 
their  own  wools  worth  5s.  the  great  stone  ;  and  when  mixed 
with  Irish  wools  at  SOs.  per  stone,  that  the  manufacturer  in 
France  has  three  packs  of  wool  at  10s.  per  stone  medium 
jirice.  I  have  computed  that  the  surplus  wools  of  Ireland, 
which  France  now  procures,  are  1750  packs,  which  make 

in  great  stones  of  161bs  to  the  stone    2(>,250 

"  To  which  I  will  double  thai  quantity  of  Frcncit  wools 
which  the  manufacturers  of  France  work  up  with 
liii!  lielp  of  this  quantity  of  Irish 52,500 

Total  stones  78,750 

"Therefore,  the  French  manufacturers,  by  the  help  of 
26,250  stones  of  IriaK  wool,  have  78,750  stones  of 
wool  proper  for  such  manufacture  as  we  carry  on, 
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^hicli  wools  on  an  average  will  cost  them  2s.  per 
stone ; — then  78,750  stones,  at  lOs.  per  stone,  cost 

the  manufacturer  in  France £39,375 

And  when  fully  manufactured  for  sale,  allowing  for 
labour,  as  I  have  done,  on  the  like  value  of  wools 
manufactured  in  England,  the  amount  will  be <£  196,875 

"  If  France  can  send  to  foreign  markets  such  considerable 
quantities  of  woollen  goods  by  procuring  1750  packs  of  Irish 
wools,  of  what  consequence  ought  these  wools  to  be  to  England? 
Since  we  know  that  such  a  quantity,  and  a  much  greater,  may 
be  sent  yearly  out  of  England,  we  should  endeavour  to  prevent 
running  it  from  England  as  well  as  Ireland,  which  I  am  far 
from  thinking  an  impossible  scheme." 

Large  extracts  have  been  made  from  the  last  quoted 
pamphlet,  because  it  contains  certain  statistical  information 
respecting  the  produce  of  Irish  wools  and  the  Irish  woollen 
manufacture  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  ;  and  as  we 
proceed  in  tracing  the  improvements  and  increase  of  the 
woollen  manufacture,  this  will  afford  data  to  which  reference 
can  be  made  and  comparison  taken.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  the  author  has  drawn  his  argument  and  conclusion 
more  from  computed  than  from  actual  returns ;  and  though  a 
general  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  woollen  manufacture  of 
that  day,  it  can  by  no  means  give  a  correct  account 

"  A  Representation  of  the  State  of  Trade  of  Ire- 
"  LAND,  laid  before  the  House  of  Lords  of  England,  on 
"  Tuesday,  the  10th  of  April,  1750,  on  occasion  of  a  Bill 
"  before  the  House  for  laying  a  Duty  on  Irish  Sail 
"  Cloth  imported  into  Great  Britain/* 

This  pamphlet  is  chiefly,  as  the  title  indicates,  confined  to 
observations  on  the  linen  manufacture  of  Ireland*  It  com- 
mences by  dividing  the  subject  into  three  heads,  viz., 

"1.  The  bill  is  wholly  supported  by  the  assertion  of  false 
facts,  and  fallacious  reasoning  upon  those  facts. 

"  2.  Founded  on  the  most  erroneous  principles  of  trade. 

"  3.  Fundamentally  wrong  in  point  of  policy." 

The  woollen  trade  of  Ireland  is  mentioned  under  the 
second  head  only,  and  gives  interesting  facts  and  particulars 
of  the  Irish  trade  and  laws. 
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"  Tlic  princijilc  upon  which  thU  hill  must  stand,  can  be 
this  only :  That  Ireland  is  to  be  prohibited  the  importation 
of  all  manufactures  that  interfere  with  the  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain  ;  for  if  this  principle  is  not  absolutely  general, 
it  would  never  operate  in  this  almost  insignilicant  importation, 
which  baa  never  amounted  to  above  £8,000  a  year,  and  at 
present  does  not  amount  to  above  60,000  yards,  or  somewhat 
about  £4,000. 

*'  The  principle  is  the  vulgar,  passionate,  old-fashioned 
principle,  taken  up  for  the  first  time  no  longer  ago  than  the 
Restoration,  (before  which  time  the  trade  of  Ireland  and 
England  was  and  had  continuetl  unrestrained  from  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.,  who  first  invaded  Ireland,)  and  grounded  upon 
the  prejudice  of  the  Court  and  Parliament  to  the  other  es- 
tablishment of  Ireland,  the  lands  of  which,  by  Cromwell's 
grants  and  the  Act  of  Settlement,  were  then  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  Cromwell's  officers  and  soldiers,  who  were  ready 
and  disposed  to  renew  the  civil  wars  if  an  opportunity  had 
offered.  But  it  is  a  principle  that  appeared  to  have  been 
exploded  of  late  years,  till  it  has  been  revived  by  this  bill. 
And  that  it  is  an  erroneous  and  absurd  principle,  is  of  infinite 
consequence,  not  only  to  this  point,  but  for  all  future  con- 
sideration of  Parliament  upon  the  trade  of  England  and 
Ireland  to  be  proved  so  to  be.  And  it  may  demonstrably  he 
proved  so  to  be  by  considering, — 

"  1,  The  consequences  that  followed  the  former  pursuit  of 
this  princi])lc. 

"  2.  By  the  consequences  that  must  follow  the  future  pur- 
suit of  this  principle, — 

"  As  to  the  consequences  that  have  followed  from  the 
former  pursuit  of  this  principle. 

"  I.  By  the  act  of  navigation,  wliieh,  though  a  very  favour- 
ite act,  is  in  some  respects  a  very  absurd  one,  Ireland  was 
debarred  from  trading  directly  to  the  Plantations  for  many  of 
their  commodities. 

"  And  what  followed  from  this  ? 

"  The  Irish,  not  being  able  to  import  lumber,  timber,  &c. 
from  the  West  Indies,  hut  round  about  the  way  of  London 
or  other  English  ports,  created  a  delay  and  an  expense  which 
rendered  their  goods  too  dear  for  that  kingdom  to  be  fur- 
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nished  with  from  our  own  colonies,  in  this  course  of  trade. 
They  therefore  bought  all  their  timber  from  the  Baltic,  and 
other  parts,  at  the  expense  of  £50,000  per  annum,  till  the 
year  1630,  when  an  alteration  was  made  as  to  that  article, 
which  amounted  in  about  sixty  years  to  near  three  millions 
sterling,  all  which  would  have  been  saved  otherwise  to  the 
British  dominions,  and  had  long  since  centered  in  Great 
Britain.  Sugar  likewise,  and  many  products  of  America  and 
the  West  Indies,  are  taken  by  Ireland  from  France  and 
Spain  to  a  great  value;  and  from  the  same  reason,  foreign 
linens  are  imported  into  America,  which  might  be  otherwise 
furnished  by  our  own  countrymen. 

"  2.  By  the  act  of  1663,  for  restraining  the  importation 
of  Irish  cattle,  and  its  produce  into  England,  Ireland  was 
reduced  for  ten  or  twelve  years  to  a  distress  never  heard  of 
in  any  country  before.  Horses,  before  sold  at  30s,,  were  then 
sold  at  Is.;  oxen,  sold  for  50s.,  then  sold  for  10s. 

**  But  after  some  years  they  found  the  way  of  salting,  bar- 
relling, and  exporting  their  beef,  so  that  in  lieu  of  exporting 
70,000  head  of  live  cattle  to  England  at  40s.  per  head,  which 
cost  England  but  £140,000,  and  which  they  manufactured 
afterwards  and  exported,  and  had  all  the  hides  and  tallow 
into  the  bargain,  Ireland  now  manufactures  and  exports  that 
beef  to  the  value  of  £200,000  per  annum :  of  butter,  near 
£200,000  more,  (which  by  a  strange  policy  may  be  imported 
into  England  from  Holland,  though  not  from  Ireland,)  and 
about  3000  raw  hides  to  England,  and  70,000  raw  hides  to 
France  and  Spain,  where  they  are  tanned  to  the  vast  advan- 
tage of  our  enemies,  and  manifest  loss  to  England  and  Ireland ; 
and  of  tallow  about  £70,000,  of  which,  for  the  same  reason 
of  its  high  duties,  England  takes  but  about  £20,000,  by  which 
the  price  of  soap  and  candles  has  been  raised  in  England,  to 
the  infinite  detriment  of  the  English  manufactures,  and  is 
rendered  very  low  and  easy  to  the  foreign  rivals  of  Great 
Britain. 

"  3.  In  the  reign  of  King  William  the  woollen  manufacture 
was  attempted  to  be  destroyed  in  Ireland,  though  the  manu- 
facture then  exported  thence  amounted  not  to  £30,000  per 
annum,  and  the  wool  and  yarn  imported  thence  to  England, 
and  worked  up,  were  then  of  immense  value.     This  answered 
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the  cspectalion  of  the  English  manufacturer  for  two  or  llirw 
years ;  but  the  English  persecution  in  trade  had  the  saiuo 
effect  as  French  persecution  in  religion ;  for  soon  after  the 
Irish  weavers  settled  in  France,  and  laid  the  foundation  uf 
the  woollen  m^iufacture  almost  in  oil  parts  of  Europe,  which 
must  now  rival  England,  and  will  riral  her  much  more  than 
Ireland  could  have  done,  not  only  drawing  after  them  the 
Irish  wool  and  yarn,  but  enabling  them  to  work  up  their  own 
wool  at  the  same  time;  by  which  impolitic  measure,  instead 
of  allowing  Ireland  to  manufacture  her  own  wool,  England 
established  the  manufacture  of  that  wool  in  foreign  countries, 
with  a  further  manufacture  of  twice  or  thrice  as  much  more 
besides,  and  now  they  can  undersell  not  only  England,  but  the 
Irish  too.  These  are  some  of  the  many  evil  consequences 
which  have  attended  this  narrow  principle. 

"  Let  us  now  consider  what  consequences  must  follow  the 
future  pursuit  of  the  same  principle. 

"  I,  In  respect  to  the  general  commerce  of  the  Britisli  em- 
pire, is  there  not  even  a  benefit  in  being  in  some  degree  rivalled 
in  trade,  if  only  by  the  subjects  of  our  own  government?  la 
not  such  a  rivalship  necessary  to  keep  the  English  manufac- 
tures at  a  moderate  price  and  to  a  good  standard  ? 

"  Is  it  not  even,  upon  a  deep  consideration,  the  interest  of  a 
trading  nation  to  employ  those  manufacturers  who  work  the 
cheapest?  And  is  it  not  in  this  that  the  great  secret  of  all 
commerce  consists  ? 

"  Would  it,  or  does  it  hurt  the  British  empire  that  Ireland 
should  (if  it  were  true  that  she  could  or  did)  work  cheaper 
than  Yorkshire  or  Lancashire,  more  than  it  hurts  her  that 
Yorkshire  or  Lancashire  should  work  cheaper  than  Devon- 
shire or  Cornwall  ?  Can  any  man  of  open  undiirstauding 
consider  Ireland  but  in  the  light  of  four  or  five  great  counties 
added  to  England  advantageously  for  water  carriage,  cut 
by  a  large  navigable  river  ? 

"  This  thing  of  trade  is  very  little  understood ;  there  is  a 
distinction  not  thought  of  that  may  explain  the  whole.  The 
interest  of  the  manufacturers,  nay,  the  interest  of  the  landed 
men,  are  in  some  sense  to  be  separated  from  the  interest  of 
the  nation,  in  the  consideration  of  the  gruat  interest  of 
the  British  Empire. 
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"  The  British  Empire  is  one  merchant.  This  merchant 
employs  four  sets  of  manufacturers,  and  the  products  of  four 
farms : — The  manufacturers  and  farms  of  England  ;  the  ma- 
nufacturers and  farms  of  Scotland ;  the  manufacturers  and 
farms  of  Ireland ;  the  manufacturers  and  farms  of  America, 
And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  other  governments, 
each  of  which,  in  the  same  sense,  is  a  great  merchant  too. 
Now  it  is  very  evident  (and  it  is  that  which  causes  the  delu- 
sion) that  in  the  first  view  of  the  manufacturers  of  England, 
and  the  farmers  and  owners  of  the  farms  of  England,  would 
seem  to  do  well  for  themselves,  if  they  were  to  prevail  upon 
the  great  British  merchant  to  employ  them  only  in  the  manu- 
facture of  goods,  and  to  use  the  products  of  their  farms  only; 
for  then,  as  there  would  be  fewer  to  manufacture,  and  as  the 
product  would  be  less,  then  the  manufacturers  and  the  owners  of 
farms  would  for  a  time  oblige  that  great  merchant  to  pay  them 
more  wages  for  their  labour,  and  greater  prices  for  their  produce. 
But  what  must  follow  after  a  little  time  ?  This  great  mer- 
chant must  become  a  little  one,  for  he  must  contract  his  deal- 
ings, not  employ  so  many  hands,  nor  work  so  much  produce. 
He  might  sell  the  less  quantity  for  awhile  to  a  higher  profit  on 
what  he  sold,  but  he  would  be  still  a  great  loser  though  he 
did,  because  a  less  profit  upon  a  much  greater  quantity  would, 
upon  the  total,  be  a  far  greater  gain. 

"  But  he  would  not  even  sell  that  less  quantity  at  a  higher 
price  for  any  continuance  of  time. 

"  Another  government,  a  great  merchant  too,  acting  upon 
more  enlarged  principles,  would  work  cheaper,  and  would 
work  more,  nay,  would  by  degrees  employ  the  manufacturers 
and  farms  of  Scotland,  the  manufacturers  and  farms  of 
Ireland,  the  manufacturers  and  farms  of  America,  besides  its 
own  manufacturers,  and  products  of  its  own  farms ;  for  both 
out  of  spite  and  necessity  they  would  and  must  work  for, 
and  supply  the  other  great  merchant,  which,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  can  never  be  prevented  in  the  long  run. 

"  Thus  the  vain  attempts  of  penal  restrictions  and  penal 
laws,  have  long  since  sufficiently  proved  abortive,  and  therefore, 
upon  the  whole,  the  principles  of  confining  or  restricting  trade 
in  regard  to  any  member  of  the  British  empire,  is  an  absurd 
principle,  and  the  reverse  of  it  (possibly)  cannot  be  carried  too 
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far  for  the  interest  of  the  British  empire;  and  the  commerce 
of  the  British  empire  absolutely  requires  and  demands  no  re- 
straint throughout  the  whole;  and  even  the  real  and  lasting  in- 
terest of  the  English  manufacturer,  and  the  English  landed 
gentleman,  requires  and  demands  the  extension  of  the  common 
liberty  of  commerce  to  all  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain ; 
because,  though  their  immediate  profit  or  gain  confounds  their 
judgment :  in  truth,  and  in  the  end,  their  welfare,  the  exten- 
sion and  duration  of  their  trade,  depends  upon  the  full  and 
free  employment  of  the  whole. 

**  The  climate  of  Ireland,  the  situation  of  Ireland,  the  ma- 
nufactures of  Ireland,  are  the  same  as  those  of  England. 

"  If  England,  therefore,  prohibits  any  of  the  commodities 
of  Ireland,  being  such  as  serve  for  the  foundation  of  manu- 
factures, it  is  furnishing  the  materials  of  trade  to  foreign 
nations,  and  our  most  dangerous  rivals,  for  they  will  get 
them  if  England  does  not  take  them ;  or,  if  not  commodi- 
ties that  are  the  premiums  of  manufactures,  they  will  hurt 
England  more  by  being  imported  to  other  nations  than  to 
England,  because,  if  England  re-exported  those  commodities, 
or,  by  consuming  them,  exported  more  of  her  own,  or  ex^ 
ported  both,  the  tonnage  and  advanced  profit  would  redound 
to  England ;  and  England,  being  possessed  of  the  whole 
profit  of  both  nations,  could  fix  her  own  price  upon  the 
whole :  the  same  advantage  would  accrue  to  England  upon 
the  re-exportation  of  Irish  manufactures  from  England. 

"  And  if  England  prohibits  the  importation  of  any  one 
manufacture  of  Ireland  into  England,  which  is  Ireland's 
chief  market,  the  Irish  must  do  one  of  two  things, — 

"  1.  They  must  either  take  up  some  other  manufacture, 
which  would  still  interfere  with  another  manufacture  of  Eng- 
land, and  so  recoil,  time  after  time,  upon  England,  with  the 
same  force,  and  produce  the  same  evil,  if  it  be  an  evil. 

"  2.  Or  they  must,  if  hunted  from  one  manufacture  to 
another,  till  they  are  left  quiet  in  none,  fly  the  country,  and 
settle  in  the  provinces  of  France  or  Spain,  &c.,  to  which 
countries  the  encouragement  given  concurring  with  the  same- 
ness of  their  religion,  too  naturally  leads  them,  and  this  will 
produce  the  same  eflfect,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  woollen 
manufacture  before  mentioned. 
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"  3.  Or  at  the  best,  they  will  transplant  themselves  and 
their  manufactures  to  America,  where  there  is  more  liberty, 
more  property  to  be  easily  acquired,  and  where  it  is  presumed 
their  manufacture,  or  rivalship,  will  not  be  contented  to  be 
less  dangerous,  but  for  very  many  reasons  are  to  be  appre- 
hended a  great  deal  more, 

"  But  the  pursuit  of  measures  upon  this  principle  has  had 
an  eflFect  compounded  of  all  these  circumstances,  and  will 
have  it  much  more,  if  farther  continued. 

"  Is  it  not  a  fatal  discouragement  of  all  arts  and  industry 
in  that  kingdom,  that  the  moment  they  turn  themselves  to  any 
one  manufacture,  and  have  brought  it  to  some  perfection,  the 
English  manufacturers,  by  their  clamour,  and  the  local  mter- 
est  of  particular  boroughs  and  counties,  are  able  to  drive  them 
from  it,  though  expressly  countenanced  by  it,  and  invited  to 
it  at  the  beginning  by  the  English  ? 

"  Is  it  not  absurd  to  forget,  that  if  you  destroy  Ireland  as 
a  rival  in  the  English  trade,  you  cannot  destroy  France  and 
other  countries,  which  will  work  as  cheap  as  Ireland,  and  will 
force  their  commerce  by  much  greater  helps,  and  support  it 
by  a  power  you  often  dare  not  resist  ? 

"  Is  there  even  common  sense  in  restraining  Ireland,  in 
particular  as  to  these  manufactures,  which  neither  England 
nor  Ireland  together  can  jointly  supply  ? 

"  This  proceeding,  in  respect  to  the  trade  of  Ireland,  ma- 
nifestly tends  to  keep  the  common  Irish  still  idle,  still  dan- 
gerous, and  still  popishly  inclined  (for  the  laws  against 
popery  can  lay  no  hold  on  beggars)  and  to  continue  them 
estranged  to  the  English  government.  What  reason  can  bo 
given  to  encourage  trade  and  manufactures  in  Scotland,  with 
a  view  to  enrich  and  civilize  the  people  there,  which  does  not 
hold  at  least  with  equal  force  in  regard  to  Ireland  ?  Cer- 
tainly the  importance  of  finding  employment  for  them  is  still 
greater,  because  their  poverty  is  equal,  and  their  number 
infinitely  more.  Of  two  millions  of  souls  in  Ireland,  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  are  papists,  and  live  on  potatoes 
and  milk ;  the  whole  food  of  one  family  of  that  class  of  the 
people,  is  the  milk  of  one  cow,  and  the  roots  produced  from 
half  an  acre  of  land ;  their  labour  (if  they  can  find  employ- 
ment) but  fourpence  per  day.     It  is  reviving  old  prejudices 
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between  England  and  Ireland,  which  have  slept  for  a  long 
time,  and  ought  to  sleep  for  ever.  It  is  cruel  that  a  people, 
who,  by  the  balance  of  their  trade,  which  all  centres  in  Eng- 
land,— ^by  the  rents  of  one-third  of  their  kingdom,  which  are 
spent  in  England, — should  be  abandoned  by  the  English, 
with  whom  they  have  every  tie  in  common  blood,  language, 
laws,  and  interest" 
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FROM  1752  TO  1757. 


Petitions  to  Parliament  on  branding  Sheep  with  Pitch  and  Tar,  and  on  false 
and  deceitful  winding  of  Fleeces — The  names  of  Towns  and  Districts  from 
which  Petitions  were  sent,  showing  where  the  Woollen  Manufacture  was 
carried  on  in  England— Witnesses  examined — Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons — A  Review  of  the  Manufacturers*  Com- 
plaints against  the  Wool  Growers,  in  Two  Pamphlets,  by  Smith,  Compiler 
of  the  Memoirs  of  Wool — Memoires  sur  les  Laines — The  Fleece,  by 
J.  Dyer — Breeds  of  Sheep  suited  to  various  Soils  and  Climates— On  the 
Process  of  Sorting  Wool — Wools  adapted  to  different  Purposes— On  expor- 
tation of  British  Wools— Smuggling  of  Wool — Process  of  the   Woollen 

Manu&cture — Improvement  in  Spinning — Spinning  Machines — Weaving 

Fulling — Factories  first  erected  for  the  Employment  of  Parochial  Poor 

Paul's    Spinning   Machine — The   Manu^eicturing   Towns  and    Villages   in 
Yorkshire — Foreign  Trade  in  Woollens. 

Having  now  given  the  purport  of  various  pamphlets  pub- 
lished before  and  about  the  period  when  Smith's  Memoirs  of 
Wool  was  written,  as  regarded  Ireland,  and  taken  thereby  a 
review  of  those  measures  which  tended  to  restrict  and  shackle 
the  manufactures  of  that  country,  and  to  continue  that  feeling 
of  distress  and  consequent  dissatisfaction,  till  more  liberal  and 
just  measures  were  pursued,  I  shall  now  revert  to  the  mea- 
sures adopted  in  England  with  respect  to  the  woollen  manu- 
facture. 

In  the  year  1752,  petitions  were  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  from  the  manufacturing  districts,  praying  for  the 
interference  of  the  Legislature,  in  order  to  prevent  the  cus- 
tom which  then  prevailed  of  branding  sheep  with  pitch  and 
tar ;  also  to  prevent  false  and  deceitful  winding  of  the  fleece, 
and  complaining  of  the  deamess  of  wool. 

The  purport  will  be  best  explained  by  a  copy  of  the  petition 
which  was  sent  from  Leeds,  stating, — 

*^  That  the  woollen  manufacture  is  the  most  extensive  and 
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■Qt«res^hg  branch  of  commerce,  and  the  most  certain  Bource 
of  riches  to  these  kingdoms,  as  it  contributes  more  than  any 
other  to  the  employment  and  cotD  for  table  support  of  the  poor, 
to  the  increase  of  the  people,  and  to  the  adyance  of  the  value  of 
land,  by  the  ready  consumption  of  its  produce ;  and  that  the  wool 
of  the  natural  growth  of  our  country  occasions,  through  the 
great  demand  for  our  goods  abroad,  a  balance  in  our  favour, 
more  than  all  the  other  branches  of  our  trade,  are  truths  so 
incontestable,  that  the  merchants  and  the  manufacturers  of 
woollen  goods,  assuring  themselves  that  whatever  is  offered 
to  Parliament  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  their  manufac- 
tures, will  meet  with  a  candid  and  cordial  reception,  and  that 
it  is  but  needful  to  represent  tbeir  grievances,  in  order  to 
secure  their  effectual  redress,  arc  induced  to  lay  before  the 
Honourable  the  House  of  Commons  an  account  of  the  present 
practices  of  the  wool  growers,  in  the  marking  of  their  sheep, 
and  the  winding  of  their  wool,  of  the  pernicious  consequences 
attending  such  practices,  and  of  the  methods  proposed  for  the 
remedying  of  them. 

"  In  order  to  distinguish  each  grower's  sheep  feeding  on 
common  grounds,  it  has  been  the  ancient  custom  to  put  a 
mark  of  pitch,  tar,  and  other  ingredients,  capable  of  enduring 
the  severities  of  the  weather  upon  some  conspicuous  part  of 
the  sheep :  but  of  late  years  they  Lave  in  many  places  loaded 
the  fleece,  as  well  on  the  sheep  feeding  on  commons  as  in  in- 
closed grounds,  with  such  excessive  quantities  of  marking 
stuff,  in  order  to  increase  its  weight,  that  the  manufacture  has 
been  rendered  universally  difficult,  and  too  frequently  unpro- 
fitable. That  in  order  to  make  it  workable,  the  manufacturer 
is  obliged  to  clip  off,  with  the  mark,  so  much  wool  as  occa- 
sions a  very  great  waste  of  that  valuable  commodity,  whereby 
the  employment  of  the  poor,  and  the  quantity  of  goods  for 
exportation  are  much  lessened ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
greatest  attention  of  the  most  careful  manufacturers,  the 
marking  stuff  is  wrought  up  into  goods  of  all  sorts,  which, 
when  finished,  (those  especially  of  light  colours)  are  so  spotted 
and  stained  thereby,  that  their  value  and  credit  are  greatly 
impiured,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in  woollen  cloths  it 
is  impracticable  to  discover  many  of  tliosc  epots  before  the 
piece  comes  from  the  press  fitte<l  for  sale. 
l2 
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"  The  fraudulent  winding  of  wool  is  a  crime  of  ancient  (lute, 

and  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  (when  the  import- 
ance of  their  manufactures  to  their  native  country  could  not  by 
experience  be  so  highly  esteemed  by  her  inhabitants  as  in  these 
latter  days,)  induced  the  legislature  to  pass  a  law  (23  Henry 
VIII.  c.  17)  enacting, '  that  no  person  should  wind  within  any 
fleece,  clay,  lead,  stones,  tail,  deceitful  locks,  cotts,  eals, 
comber,  lambs'  wool,  or  any  other  thing  whereby  the  fieece 
might  be  more  weighty,  to  the  deceit  and  loss  of  the  buyer, 
upon  pain  of  the  seller  of  any  such  deceitful  wool  tu  forfeit  for 
every  such  fleece  sixpence." 

"  Notwithstanding  this  salutary  law,  that  crime  has  been 
growing  upon  us,  and  now,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom, the  wool  growers,  in  order  to  increase  the  weight  and 
enhance  the  price  of  the  wool,  permit  to  be  wound  up  in  the 
fleeces,  wool  of  inferior  qualities,  as  tail  wool,  shank-locks, 
clag-locks,  unwashed  wool,  skin-wool,  lambs'  wool,  cotted 
wool,  and  also  clay,  stones,  dung,  sand,  and  other  tilth,  to 
the  Inconceivable  loss  and  deceit  of  the  manufacturers,  seve- 
ral of  whom  have  found  in  many  parcels  of  wool  a  total  loss 
of  one-fifteenth  of  the  weight  they  bought  and  paid  for,  occa- 
sioned wholly  by  the  large  brands  or  marks  thereon,  and  the 
deceitful  winding  complained  of;  and  in  truth  they  now  6nd 
very  few  parcels  of  wool  fairly  wound,  and  free  from  brantl 

"  The  method  proposed  for  the  suppression  of  this  iniqui- 
tous practice  is,  that  a  law  be  passed  enacting, — 

"I.  That  all  growers  of  wool  in  Great  Brilain  shall  clip  off,  or 
cause  to  be  clipped  ofT,  from  every  fleece,  before  they  shear  iheir 
sheep,  or  wind  tbeir  wool,  the  brands  or  marks  lliereon  made  witii 
pitch,  tar,  or  other  marking  stuff,  together  with  all  dung  and  dirt, 
which  hangs  to  the  skirt  of  the  fleece,  or  upon  the  staple  of  the 
wool,  sud  adds  to  the  weight,  or  is  injurious  to  the  quality  thereof, 
on  pain  of  forfeiting  to  the  buyer  five  shillings  per  tod  of  28lbB.  on 
every  parcel  of  wool  wherein  any  fleece  so  wound  up  with  any 
such  mark  or  brand,  dung,  or  other  dirt  thereon  shall  be  found ; 
to  be  recovered  before  one  of  Hia  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  in 
the  neighbourhood,  in  a  summary  way,  or  by  an  action  of  debt  in 
one  of  the  Courts  at  Westminster,  at  the  option  of  the  party  ag- 
grieved. 

"  2.  That  no  grower  of  wool  shall  wind,  or  put  in,  or  suffer  to 
be  wound,  or  put  within  any  fleece  of  wool,  any  clay,  lead,  dung, 
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stonea,  sand,  tail,  or  shank-lot^ks,  clag-wool,  or  deceitful  locks, 
skin'wuol,  mort-wool,  or  pari  of  aoy  other  fleece  of  wool,  more 
than  grows  upon,  or  is  clipped  off,  froni  odc  of  the  same  sheep  at 
the  same  lime;  nor  shall  wind  or  permit  to  be  wound  any  tail-wool 
or  shank-wool,  Dor  ajiy  other  filth  or  deceit  whatsoever,  whereby 
the  fleece  may  be  made  more  weighty,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
buyer;  nor  shall  wind  up,  or  expose  to  sale,  imy  fleece  wool  not 
sufRcienlly  rivered  or  washed,  under  the  penalty  of  five  Bhillinga 
per  tod  upon  the  whole  parcel. 

"  3.  That  if  any  person,  whether  jobber,  woolstapler,  or  other 
(except  wool  growers)  shall  sell,  or  expose  to  sale,  any  wool  with 
such  brand  or  mark  thereon,  or  wound  in  the  deceitful  manner 
before  complained  of,  he  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  ten  shil- 
lings for  every  tod  of  sueh  deceitful  wool  by  him  sold  or  exposed 
to  Bale,  and  so,  proportionally,  for  a,  greater  or  less  quantity. 

"4.  That  within  the  county  of  Lincoln,  and  all  other  counties 
and  places,  where  licensed  wool-winders  have  been  heretofore  em* 
ployed,  the  same  shall  be  still  continued,  on  condition  every  such 
winder  shall  take  a  license  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  where  he  re- 
sides, next  afler  Lady-day  yearly,  and  be  sworn  to  wind  according 
to  this  act,  (his  name,  place  of  abode,  and  such  license  to  be 
recorded  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  for  which  oath  and  record  he 
is  to  pay  three  shillings,  and  no  more,)  in  order,  that  if  guilty  of 
unfair  winding,  he  may  have  the  punishment  due  to  wilful  and 
corrupt  perjury," 

That  petition,  as  well  as  others,  waa  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  as  those  petitions 
record  the  description  of  wool,  and  consequently  of  woollen 
manufacture,  in  which  each  place  or  district  waa  at  this  period 
most  mterested,  it  may  be  useful  to  insert  the  preamble  of  the 
Report,  so  as  to  give  a  clear  view  thereof: 

"  Report  from  the  Committee  upon  the  Petitions  relat- 
"ingto  the  false  Winding  of  Wool,  and  the  Marking 
"of  SuBBP  with  Pitch  and  Tar. 

"  The  Committee,  to  whom  the  petition  of  several  persons 
whose  names  are  thereunto  subscribed,  on  behalf  of  themselves 
and  other  merchants,  woolstaplers,  clothiers,  makers,  and  ma- 
nufacturers of  worsted  yam,  broad  cloth,  camblets,  calliman- 
coes,  stuffs,  and  other  woollen  goods,  in  the  town  and  parish  of 
t,e«ds,  ID  the  West-Riding  of  the  county  of  York;  and  also, 
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the  pctilion  of  the  merchants,  woolstaplers,  and  other  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  in  woollen  g;oods,  in  the  town  and  parish  of 
Halifax,  in  the  West-Riding  of  the  county  of  York ;  and  also, 
the  petition  of  the  woolcombers,  worsted  weavers,  woolsta- 
plers, clothiers,  and  other  manufacturers  of  wool  in  the  city  of 
Norwich,  in  the  county  of  the  same  city;  and  also,  the  peti- 
tion of  the  woollen  manufacturers  of  the  borough  of  Sudbury, 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  places  adjacent,  in  behalf  of 
themselves,  and  many  others ;  and  also,  the  petition  of  the 
clothiers  and  manufacturers  of  woollen  cloths  in  the  towns  of 
Frame,  Beckintftort,  and  the  villages  adjacent,  in  the  county  of 
Somerset ;  and  also,  the  petition  of  the  serge  makers  of  Culm- 
slock,  in  the  county  of  Devon ;  and  also  the  petition  of  the  several 
persons,  whose  names  are  thereunto  subscribed,  on  behalf 
of  themselves,  and  other  merchants,  woolstaplers,  clothiers, 
makers,  and  manufacturers  of  worsted  yams,  bays,  and  other 
woollen  goods,  in  the  ancient  town  and  borough  of  Colchester, 
in  the  county  of  Essex ;  and  also  the  petition  of  woolstaplers, 
dealers  in  wool,  and  manufacturers  of  woollen  goods  in  the 
city  of  London,  borough  of  Southwark,  and  other  places  adja- 
cent thereto;  and  also,  the  petition  of  the  several  persons 
whose  names  are  thereunto  subscribed,  ui  behalf  of  themselves 
and  other  merchants,  woolstaplers,  clothiers,  makers,  and 
manufacturers  of  worsted-yams,  broad-cloth,  camblets,  stuffs, 
and  other  woollen  goods  in  the  town  and  parish  of  Wake/ield, 
in  the  West-Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  and  the  villages 
adjacent ;  and  also  the  petition  of  the  clothiers  and  manufac- 
turers of  woollen  cloths,  in  the  towns  of  JVestbury,  Ilet/tes" 
bury,  and  Warminster,  and  villages  adjacent,  in  the  county  of 
Wilts ;  and  also,  the  petition  of  the  woollen  manufacturers 
of  the  several  towns  of  Castle-Heddingham,  Sibbh-Hedding- 
ham,  and  Hahted,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  in  behalf  of  them- 
selves, and  many  others ;  and  also  the  petition  of  the  woollen 
manufacturers  and  staplers,  in  the  towns  of  Huntingdon,  St. 
Ives,  St.  Neots,  and  Kimbolton,  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon, 
in  behalf  of  themselves,  and  many  others ;  and  also,  the  peti- 
tion of  the  several  manufacturers  in  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
who  consume  very  large  quantities  of  fleece  wool,  in  the  mak- 
ing of  worsted-yarns,  says,  and  other  woollen  goods ;  and  also, 
the  pcUtion  of  the  clothiers,   German  serge-manufacturers, 
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woolstaplera,  and  other  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  woollen 
goods,  in  the  borough  of  Devizes,  in  the  county  of  Wilts ; 
and  alao,  the  petition  of  the  clotliicrs,  woolstaplera,  wool- 
combers,  stuff-makers,  &c.,  in  the  town  of  CirencesUr.  in  the 
county  of  Gloucester,  and  parts  adjacent ;  and  also,  the  peti- 
tion of  the  several  clothiers,  woolstaplers,  shalloon  and  calli- 
mancoe  makers,  and  makers  of  other  woollen  goods,  whose 
names  are  thereunto  subscribed,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and 
many  others,  in  the  towns  and  parishes  of  Bradford,  Jiirslal, 
KeighUi/,  Guiscley,  Caicerlei/,  and  Bingley,  in  the  West- 
Iliding  of  the  county  of  York ;  and  also,  the  petition  of  the 
several  bay-manufacturers,  inhabitants  of  Boeking  and  Brtiin- 
tree,  in  the  county  of  Essex ;  and  also,  the  petition  of  the 
manufacturers  of  wool,  at  Saffron  fValden,  in  behalf  of  them- 
selves and  others ;  and  alao,  the  petition  of  the  clothiers,  wool- 
staplers,  and  manufacturers  of  wool  in  and  near  the  borough  of 
Aiidover^  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  whose  names  are 
thereunto  subscribed,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  other  dealers 
in  wool ;  and  also,  the  petition  of  the  woollen  manufacturers 
and  staplers,  and  other  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Taunton,  in  the  county  of  Somerset;  and  also  the  petition  of 
the  woolcombers,  staplers,  worsted-makers,  and  hosiers  in 
the  town  of  Nottingham,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  many 
others,  persons  concerned  in  the  worsted  manufactories  in 
and  about  Nottingham ;  and  alao  the  petition  of  the  gentle- 
men, clergy,  wool-growers,  and  manufacturers  of  wooUen 
goods  in  the  forest  of  Pendle,  and  in  the  parishes  of  Colne, 
Bumletj,  Padiham,  Donnam,  CUthero,  and  WkaUg,  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster ;  and  also  the  petition  of  the  clothiers, 
woolstaplera,  woolcombers,  stuff-makers,  &c.,  in  the  town  of 
Tethurg,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  and  parts  adjacent ; 
and  also  the  petition  of  the  gentlemen,  woolstaplers,  manu- 
facturers, and  other  dealers  in  wool,  living  and  residing  near 
and  in  the  town  or  borough  of  Grantham,  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln ;  and  also  the  petition'  of  the  clothiers,  woolstaplera, 
and  manufacturers  of  wool,  in  or  near  the  borough  of  Shas- 
ton,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  whose  names  are  thereunto  sub- 
scribed, on  behalf  of  themselves  and  other  dealers  in  wool ; 
and  also  the  petition  of  the  serge-makers,  drugget- makers, 
and  principal  manufacturers  of  fleece  wool  in  the  towns  of 
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Wellington  and  Miloerton,  and  parts  adjacent,  in  the  county  of 
Somerset ;  and  also  the  petition  of  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
gentlemen,  clergy,  and  principal  graziers  in  that  part  of  the 
Westn Riding  of  the  county  of  York  called  Craven,  and  places 
adjacent;  and  also  the  petition  of  the  hosiers,  woolcombers, 
woolataplers,  and  makers  and  manufacturers  of  woollen  goods 
in  the  borough  of  Leicester,  whose  names  are  thereunto  sub- 
scribed, in  behalf  of  themselves  and  many  others  of  the  said 
borough  and  county  of  Leicester ;  and  also  the  petition  of  the 
etaplers  and  clothiers,  and  other  manufacturers  in  the  town  of 
Dorchester,  and  places  adjacent ;  and  also  the  petition  of  the 
mayor,  capital  burgesses,  and  assistants,  together  with  the 
merchants,  woolstaplers,  serge-manufacturers,  and  clothiers 
of  the  town  and  liberty  of  Tiverton,  in  the  county  of  Devon, 
in  behalf  of  themselves  and  all  others  concerned  in  the  woollen 
manufactures;  and  also  the  petition  of  the  clothiers  and 
manufacturers  of  woollen  cloth  in  or  near  the  town  of  Stour- 
bridge, in  the  county  of  Worcester,  whose  names  are  thereunto 
subscribed ;  and  also  the  petition  of  the  clothiers,  master- 
weavers,  and  woolstaplers  in  the  borough  of  Kidderminster, 
in  the  county  of  Worcester,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  many 
thousands  employed  by  them;  and  also  the  petition  of  the 
clothiers,  serge-makers,  and  others  concerned  in  the  woollen 
manufacture  within  the  town  and  borough  of  Honitoji,  in  the 
county  of  Devon;  and  also  the  petition  of  the  merchants, 
tradesmen,  clothiers,  and  others,  whose  names  are  thereunto 
subscribed,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  many  others  con- 
cerned in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods  in  the  several 
towns  and  parishes  of  Boehdale  and  Burg,  and  in  the  Forest 
of  Rossendale,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster ;  and  also  the  pe- 
tition of  the  high  sheriff,  justices  of  the  peace,  gentlemen  of 
the  grand  jury,  and  others,  gentlemen,  clergy,  and  wool- 
growers,  at  the  General  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  held 
at  Lawatter^  in  and  for  the  said  County,  on  Tuesday,  the 
Hth  day  of  January,  U52 ;  and  of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
common  council  of  the  corporation  of  Lancaster,  and  of  others, 
justices  of  the  peace,  gentlemen,  clergy,  freeholders,  and  wool- 
growers  in  the  hundred  of  LoH»daIe,  within  the  same  county; 
and  also  the  petition  of  the  several  persons  whose  names  are 
thereunto  subscribed,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  other  mer- 
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chants,  wooUtapIers,  clothiera,  makers  and  manufacturers  of 
cottons,  linseys,  worsted  hose,  worsted  yarn,  and  other  woollen 
gooda  in  the  town  of  Kendal,  in  the  county  of  Westmore- 
land ;  and  also  the  petition  of  the  several  persons  whose  names 
are  thereunto  suhscribed,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  other 
wooUtaplers,  woolcombera,  worsted- weavers,  and  woollen 
manufacturers  in  the  city  of  Covertlry,  were  referred,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  of  the  House,  proceeded  to  examine  the 
matter  of  such  petitions." 

And  to  prove  the  allegations  of  the  petitions  of  the  mer- 
chants and  woollen  manufacturers  of  the  town  of  Leed»,  com- 
plaining of  the  damiigc  done  the  woollen  manufactures  by 
marking  sheep  with  pitch  and  tar,  and  the  increase  thereof  of 
late  years ;  the  fraudulent  winding  of  wool,  and  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  law  to  prevent  the  said  evils,  the  agents  for  the 
petition  called 

Mr.  Joshua  Rayneh,  of  Leeds,  merchant,  whose  evidence 
went  to  show,  that  for  seven  years  the  price  of  wool  had 
increased ;  that  the  pitch  and  tar  in  each  pack  of  wool  had 
increased  from  6  to  8  lbs.  to  12  to  16  lbs.  each.  Sheep  were 
frequently  branded  twice  a  year,  and  once  would  be  sufficient. 
AVool  had  risen  in  price  from  10s.  to  17s.  per  tod;  that  the 
rise  was  occasioned  by  the  large  demand  for  the  manufac- 
tures ;  and  that  he  had  been  frequently  obliged  to  buy  wool 
much  marked,  to  keep  his  servants  at  work :  he  produced 
several  branches  of  manufactures,  and  showed  in  what  manner 
they  were  affected  by  the  tar  marks.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
the  quantity  of  wool  grown  in  Great  Britain  was  about 
600,000  packs. 

Mn.  John  Browsing,  woolstapler: — The  quantity  of  wool 
lost  to  the  nation  by  branding  the  sheep  with  pitch  and  tar  is 
half,  or  nearly  two-tliirds  of  the  wool  contained  in  the  pitch 
or  tar  mark.  The  annual  consumption  of  wool  in  England 
is  about  600,000  packs.  They  reckon  about  6  lbs.  of  wool  in 
each  pack  wasted  by  means  of  the  pitch  and  tar. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hammond  gave  evidence  to  the  frauds  com- 
mitted hy  false  winding. 

Mr.  David  Stanspeld,  manufacturer  of  broad  cloths  and 
kerseys: — Very  often  find  deceit  in  the  wbding:  find  in  the 
fleeces  cotts,  lumps  of  dirt,  mort-wool ;  coarse,  short,  shank- 
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locks,  and  scFeral  sorts  of  refuse,  dirt,  and  sometiniGS  sand ; 
that  the  practice  of  false  wLuding  has  increased  for  tea  years. 
He  produced  fleeces  to  prove  his  statements. 

Mr.  John  Hustler,  woolcomber  and  sorter  of  wool,  con- 
firmed the  evidence  given  bj  Mr.  Stansfeld. 

To  prove  the  allegations  in  the  petition  from  Norwich : — 

Mr.  Edmund  Gurney,  stuff-maker,  calculated  the  loss  by 
pitch  and  tar  at  5  lbs.  per  pack,  and  be  confirms  the  evidence 
before  given,  as  to  franda  committed  by  false  winding. 

Haring  examined  the  above-mentioned  witnesses,  the  Com- 
mittee came  to  the  following  resolutions  :■ — 

"  Tliat  it  aj>pcars  to  this  committee,  that  the  marking  of  aheep 
with  pitch  atid  tar,  and  not  clipping  the  murk  ofT,  before  the  fleece 
is  wound  up,  and  exposed  for  sale,  occasions  a  great  waste  of  wool, 
and  is  very  detrimental  to  the  woollen  mnniifaclure  of  the  kingdom. 

"  That  it  appears  to  this  committee,  that  great  abuses  are  prac- 
-liBed  in  the  winding  of  wool  for  sale,  by  wrapping  in  a  fleece  of 
Kjgood  wool,  several  other  fleeces,  or  parts  of  fleeces,  of  ditferenl 
Imd  inferior  qualities,  and  exposing  them  to  sale,  for  the  same 
price,  as  if  the  whole  quantity  was  of  the  same  quality,  and  of 
equal  goodness ;  and  by  winding  in  the  fleeces  for  sale,  several 
sorts  of  damaged  wool,  such  as  clag-locks,  mort-wool,  and  un- 
washed wool,  to  the  great  deceit  and  loss  of  the  buyer,  and  to  tlie 
p  detriment  of  the  woollen  manufacture  of  the  kingdom. 

"  That  it  appears  to  this  committee,  that  great  abuses  are  prac- 

'  ^Used  in  the  winding  up  in  the  fleeces,  dirt,  dung,  and  aaud,  and 

other  rubbish,  to  increase  the  weight,  which  abuses  are  a  great 

deceit  and  loss  to  the  buyer,  and  prejudicial  to  the  woollen  trade 

of  this  kingUom. 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  all  sellers  of  wool 
shall  be  obliged  to  clip  ofl"  from  every  fleece,  before  the  shearing 
or  winding  thereof,  the  brand  or  mark  thereon  made  willi  pitch  or  tar. 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  no  seller  of 
wool  shall  wind  or  put  into  one  fleece  more  than  grows  on,  or  is 
clipped  off  from  one  sheep  at  one  clipping. 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  more  eflectual 
provision  be  made  by  law  for  preventing  all  sellers  of  wool  from 
winding  or  wrapping  in  any  fleece  for  sale  any  damaged  wool, 
tails,  cotts,  clag-wool,  mort-wool.  Iambs'  wool,  skin  wool,  or 
unwashed  wool,  or  any  dirt,  dung,  stones,  sund,  or  other  rubbisit, 
to  the  deceit  and  loss  of  tlio  buyer. 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  uf  this  committee  that  the  brands  or 
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marks,  put  upon  lambs  uilh  pitcb  and  tar,  aiiall  be  clipped  olT 
before  such  lambs  are  shorn. 

"  That  it  is  the  opinioo  of  tliis  commiltee  that  all  fellraongers 
and  skinners,  when  tliey  pull  off  the  wool  from  the  skins  of  any 
sheep  or  lambs,  shall  be  obliged  to  clip  off  the  brands  or  marks 
made  thereon  with  pitch  and  tar. 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  all  sellers  of  wool 
be  restrained  from  dividing  one  fleece  into  two  or  more  parcels, 
or  selling  (he  same  as  distinct  fleeces. 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  all  sellers  of  wool 
be  at  liberty  to  make  up  and  sell  clag-locks,  mort-nool,  unwashed 
wool,  cotts,  tails,  or  other  damaged  wool  in  one  or  more  parcel  or 
parcels,  separate  and  distinct  from  the  fleece. 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  no  restriction  be 
laid  upon  using  of  tar  for  salving  of  sheep,  or  other  medicinal  pur- 
pose whatsoever." 

These  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturora  pro- 
duced great  excitement  amongst  the  wool  growers  in  the 
agricultural  districts,  and  in  consequence  Mr.  Smith,  the 
compiler  of  "  Memoirs  of  Wool,"  published  throe  pamphlets 
in  1  "53,  entitled, — 

"  A    Review    of   the    MANUFACTUiiEns'    Complaints 

"  AGAINST   THE    WoOL-GkOWEBS." 

The  first  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Part  I.,"  wherein,  "  Of 
Pitch  and  Tar  Marks, — the  Excess,  the  Injury,  and  their 
respective  Remedies,  are  considered  minutely,"  commences, 

"  Asjustice  is  reciprocally  due,  not  only  between  individuals, 
but  each  collective  branch  of  a  community,  so  in  our's,  the 
woollen  manufacturers  have  a  title  to  favour  besides.  With 
these  sentiments,  and  in  this  disposition,  I  set  down  to  review 
their  last  year's  complaints  to  Parliament,  occasioned  by  dear- 
ncsa  of  wool,  which  (said  they)  being  a  temptation  tu  increase 
the  weight,  produced  these  bad  effects : — 

"  1.  Excessive  marking  and  branding  with  pitch  and  tar. 

"  2.  False  and  deceitful  winding. 

"  The  former  a  detriment  to  the  manufacturer,  and  waste 
of  the  materials,  of  wliiob,  through  large  demands  for  goods, 
there  had  been  scarcity  to  a  degree  of  want.  The  latter  a 
fraud,  and  consequently  an  injury  to  the  buyer. 

"  To  botli  these,  certain  remedies,  then  proposed,  not 
having  obtained  the  desired  approbation,  and  the  manufac- 
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turers  remaining  on  that  account  dissatisfied,  it  was  therefore 
thought  not  improper  to  have  the  merits  of  this  affair  calmly 
discussed  in  writing.  And  because  wool  ia  a  subject  on 
which  I  have  bestowed  much  time  and  pains,  on  some  other 
regards,  I  was  for  that  reason  desired,  and  am  more  inclined 
to  give  it  a  full  consideration,  under  the  afore-mentioned 
articles,  adding  some  observations  on  what  has  been  occa- 
Y  eionally  alleged  concerning  deamess,  and  a  supposed  want 
[  of  wool  in  the  kingdom  of  late  years." 

Mr.  Smith  then  mentions  the  customs  in  Lincolnshire,  as 
I  to  branding  sheep,  and  points  out,  in  his  opinion,  the  necessity 
r  of  using  pitch  and  tar,  that  farmers  may  know  their  own 
I  abecp:  he  admits  the  e\Tl  of  branding  with  pitch  and  tar, 
I  although  not  to  the  extent  aa  represented  by  the  manufac- 
|i  turers,  and  suggests,  in  order  to  lessen  the  injury, — 

"  Ist.  To  confine  all  brands  to  the  buttocks  or  hinder  legi. 
"  2nd.  To  limit  the  size  of  Hie  brands. 

"  3rd.  To  prohibit  the  use  of  pitch  and  tar  to  all  other  marking 
"  thought  proper  lo  be  put  on  sheep." 

**  I'll  then  vindicate  the  wool  growers  from   the  attacks 

made  upon  them  by  the  manufacturers,  and  call  upon  Parlia- 

.  ment  to  unanimously  reach  forth  their  hands  to  save  and  pro- 

t  tect  the  wool  growers  from  the  rapacious  attempts  of  their 

^  inveterate  antagonists ;  for  such,  notwithstanding  their  merit 

in  other  respects,  have  woollen  traders  been  to  wool  growers 

for  ages  and  centuries." 

The  second  pamphlet  is  written  with  a  view  to  justify  the 
wool  growers  from  the  charge  of  fraudulent  winding  the 
I  fieece,  and  attributes  the  mischief  of  which  the  manufactur- 
compiain,  chiefly  to  wool  jobbers,  who  purchase  the  fleece 
and  practise  these  &auds. 

The  third  pamphlet  contains  the  following  heads  con- 
cerning the  advanced  price  of  wool  for  several  years  lately 
past,  and  the  expediency  of  searching  into  the  cause  of  it, 
all  circumstances  considered :  also  how  best  and  most  effec- 
tually to  prevent  it  being  exported  raw.  With  what  follows 
from  an  unbounded  artificial  cheapness  of  that  English  com- 
modity in  the  first  instances.  He  begins  with  the  following  : 
"  Of  the  comparative  dearncss,  through  a  supposed  want  of 
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wool  in  this  kingdom,  from  tlic  year  1743  to  1T51  inclusive, 
being  nine  yeara  ;"  and  saye,-— 

"  True  it  is,  that  without  an  appearance  of  scarcity,  or 
(which  comes  to  the  same),  an  apprehension  of  want,  that 
cannot  be  dearness  of  any  commodity  whatsoever.  But  wool 
has  been  comparatively  dear.  A  person  in  1751,  (it  being 
that  year  at  the  dearest)  was  obliged  to  give  1 7s.  per  tod  for 
the  lilte,  whereof  he  bad  bouglit  ten  years  before  at  lOs. 

"  Now,  although  I  must  say,  if  a  large  demand  for  manu- 
factures was  the  sole  cause  of  the  material  being  scarce,  as 
alleged  in  that  case,  the  price  was  rather  moderate  than  dear, 
compared  with  some  of  the  dearer  seasons  for  that  wool  since 
the  Revolution,  or  the  common  usual  price  for  it  before  the 
Restoration ;  yet,  must  I  also  observe,  it  is  the  first  time  that 
this  circimistance  alone  has  been  accounted  as  a  sufficient 
cause  for  wool  being  scarce  in  England,  although  it  may  be 
mentioned,  when  England  had  both  an  uncommon  vent  for 
woollen  goods,  and  far  less  wool  grown  than  at  present,  and 
for  ten  years  past,  yet  without  any  advance  in  price  in  it,  but 
the  reverse.  The  public  acts  of  this  kingdom  will  tell  us,  as 
likewise  our  own  memories  may,  that  another  incident,  an  ex- 
ceeding bad  one,  bath  been  thought  to  attend  this  English 
material,  and  to  influence  the  price,  which  (it  may  be  proved) 
at  no  time  since  the  Restoration,  till  within  seven  or  eight 
years,  hath  been  wholly  overlooked,  as  if  quite  out  of  the 
case  in  all  the  several  deliberations  that  have  been  made  in 
reference  to  wool,  viz.,  runnage,  as  certainly  complained  of 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years  successively,  and  almost  without 
interruption,  and  never  once  disputed  in  point,  or,  so  far  as 
public  accouuts  inform  us,  in  either  House  of  Parliament. 
Nor  does  it  appear  to  me  why  this  should  be  thought  a  thing 
more  incredible  for  some  seven  or  eight  years  last  past,  than 
at  some  other  periods  since  the  Revolution,  seeing  that  we 
have  not  heard  of  any  means  used  lately  for  preventing  it, 
beyond  what  has  been  before  applied,  and  repeated  over  and 
over  again,  confessedly  (as  all  along  supposed)  without  attain- 
ing the  desired  end. 

"  Now,  though  a  false  appearance  of  scarcity,  or  an  appre- 
hension of  want,  ill  founded,  may  raise  the  price  of  any  com- 
modity for  a  season,  yet  every  advance  so  occasioned  will  be 
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of  short  continuance.  But  this  having  continued,  and  more- 
over increased  from  1743  to  1751  inclusive,  it  does  in  a  man- 
ner demonstrate  (what  the  manufacturers  have  alleged)  a  real 
want  or  scarcity,  however  that  may  have  been  occasioned  ; 
and  as  it  has  not  proceeded  from  any  deficiency  of  growth, 
(for  there  never  was  the  like  quantity  in  the  same  space  of 
time,  or  any  thing  near  it,  produced  before  in  England),  so  it 
must  have  been  the  consequence  of  either  enlarged  woollen 
manufacture  trade  in  proportion,  or  of  a  clandestine  exporta- 
tion of  wool,  or  both  in  some  degree  :  if  the  former,  it  is 
nothing  strange  that  the  grower  perceived  the  fruits  of  it  in 
the  price  of  his  material,  but  very  hard  that  any  of  them 
should  have  been  so  abandoned  to  take  advantage  thence  to 
impose  upon  their  chapmen  refuse  and  rubbish  for  the  pure 
fleece  wool.  But,  notwithstanding  its  increased  growth,  the 
same  has  been  found  actually  scarce,  in  consequence  of  a 
clandestine  exportation,  as  one  cause  ;  and  if  at  the  bottom 
some  manufacturers  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  price, 
esteeming  that  any  part  of  the  grievance,  it  is  with  more  rea- 
son than  otherwise  could  be  weU  granted  to  them,  and  they, 
of  course,  though  not  complaining  altogether  in  the  wrong 
place,  yet  have  been  looking  for  redress  where  it  cannot  be 
had  with  sufficient  efiect  as  to  matter  of  scarcity. 

"  Our  laws  prohibit  strictly  the  exportation  of  wool,  and, 
supposing  them  to  be  duly  observed,  the  proportioii  there 
shall  be,  for  a  sufficient  period,  between  the  quantxtr  produced 
and  the  quantity  exported  in  manufacture,  is  what  must  gov- 
ern the  price  (unless  our  home  consumption,  from  any  par- 
ticular reason,  should  vary  considerably) ;  and  the  measure 
of  that  proportion  must  be  the  increase  or  decrease  of  our 
woollen  exports.  Now  it  so  happens  that  the  quantity  of 
wool  produced  in  England  from  the  year  1743  (when  it  first 
advanced  in  price  to  the  grower)  to  this  time,  has,  for  divers 
concurrent  reasons,  been  continually  increasing  at  a  prodi- 
gious rate,  far  beyond  whatever  was  the  case  before  in  this 
kingdom ;  and,  which  is  much  to  be  remarked,  the  price  of  it, 
till  the  year  1752,  was  all  along  advancing,  contrary  to  what 
is  usual  in  the  case  of  all  other  produce,  of  which  uncommon 
plenty  is  sure  to  create  a  proportionate  cheapnrsss. 

**  I  know  it  is  said  that  our  woollen   trsAe  hath   been 
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tmcommoQly  great  for  all  the  time  that  hatli  been  mentioned ; 
aud  that  it  hath  been  considerably  so  I  make  no  doubt.  But 
the  question  wanted  to  be  solved  is,  whether  or  not  it  hath 
eseeeded  some  given  foregoing  period,  in  a  greater  proportion 
than  the  produce  of  this  may  be  thought  to  have  exceeded 
that?  I  say  greater,  not  only  because  (runnage  aside)  the 
advance  is  not  in  any  view  otherwise  to  be  accounted  for,  but 
because,  even  in  that  cheaper  aeason,  it  was  a  general  belief 
that  wool  was  then  run,  though  not  in  the  excessive  quantities 
which  some  extravagantly  represented,  yet  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  was  publicly  and  seriously  deliberated  how  to  contrive  a 
scheme  of  registry  that  might  prevent  it-  And  if,  all  this  consi- 
dered, there  is  room  to  believe  that  the  price  of  wool,  advancing 
for  nine  years,  was  owing  to  our  esport  trade  of  woollens,  and 
to  that  cause  alone,  it  must  have  been  great  indeed :  a  glorious, 
happy,  providential,  good  circumstance  for  this  nation,  afflicted 
and  distressed  as  it  was  in  other  regards  during  that  whole 
period  I  For  here  let  us  consider,  upon  this  supposition  of 
no  runnage,  how  cheap  wool  must  have  been  if  the  trade  had 
been  less  than  it  was;  consequently,  bow  impossible  for  far- 
mers, with  tUstempered  cattle,  to  pay  their  rents.  On  the 
other  hand,  how  dear  it  would  have  been,  had  not  the  quan- 
tity of  it  increased  proportionably  with  the  supposed  increase 
of  trade  for  those  nine  years ;  and  if  not,  the  certain  conse- 
quence is,  that  runnage  of  wool  in  this  period  bath  been  one 
cause  of  its  price  advancing  so  much,  and  for  so  long  a 
continuance.  But  how  far  that  hath  been  the  case,  I  presume 
not  to  say.  Oidy  this  I  shall  venture  to  affirm,  that  &om  the 
Restoration  (when  exportation  of  wool  was  first  prohibited  by 
a  standing  law)  to  the  year  1743,  there  is  no  time  assignable 
in  which,  selliug  dearer  than  common,  runn^e  of  it  might 
not  be  assigned  for  one  cause,  so  far  as  those  memoirs  I  have 
been  able  to  collect  inform  us.  At  least  there  is  no  time 
within  the  period  mentioned,  when,  being  dearer  than  usual  in 
England,  there  was  not  reason  to  suspect  its  being  then  run, 
no  less  than  at  other  times ;  and  besides  the  following,  a  very 
authentic  example  does  strongly  evince  that  the  price  of  this 
commodity  hath  not  riseu  and  fallen  with  the  increase  and 
decrease  of  our  woollen  exports,  although,  cieteris  paribus. 
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that  must  have  been  the  caae  if  it  had  not  been  influenced,  in    " 
eome  degree,  by  the  more  or  less  runnage  of  it. 

\!j\lj £5,403,993 }     1     0     0    to        110      H 

\lll } £7,376,916 |        13    6  ^H 

1738  J. £4,158,643 [>        13     6  ^| 

1743}. £3,541,558 '^        19     6  ^ 

"  But  Cuatom-house  accounta,  in  this  particular,  cannot,  it 
is  said,  be  depended  upon  ;  and  though  I  am  sorry  they  can- 
not BO  much  as  is  to  be  wished,  yet  being  as  much  to  be 
depended  upon  at  one  time  as  at  another,  ttiey  certainly  are 
the  best  rule  we  have  to  judge  by,  and  therefore  I  think  it 
very  material  that  the  inquiry  should  be  made,  to  the  end  it 
may  appear,  so  far  as  possible,  whether  our  laws  agtunst 
exporting  wool,  intended  too  much  in  favour  of  manufacturers, 
have  availed  or  not ;  if  hitherto  they  have  not,  'tis  not  much 
to  be  expected  that  in  their  present  shape  they  ever  will. 

"  Should  I  live  to  publish  a  second  edition  of  '  Memoirs  of 
Wool,'  I  might  perhaps  hope  to  overcome  the  prejudice  in  a 
good  measure.  In  the  meantime,  to  stem  a  little  the  torrent 
of  it,  I  shall  desire  the  thinking  reader  only  to  consider  with 
himself  what  is  honestly  intended  in  this  case  by  a  prohibi- 
tion. 

"  After  all,  why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense  and  equity, 
is  the  English  wool  grower  alone  to  forego  his  natural  right 
of  selling  his  produce  at  its  natural  price  ?  I  know  I  shall 
be  readily  answered,  '  for  the  sake  of  promoting  manufac- 
tures and  foreign  trade,  and  thereby  the  good  of  the  nation, 
which  is  the  interest  to  be  preferrei' 

'*  But  who  is  the  nation,  and  what  are  their  names  and 
places  of  abode  ?  Mr,  Locke  has  divided  the  people  of  a 
nation  into  landowners,  labourers,  and  brokers.  And  if  he 
had  said  only  land-owners  and  labourers,  his  division  had  not 
been  less  accurate  in  my  opinion,  since  brokage  is  but  one 
species  of  labour.  He  hath  said  likewise,  that  a  kingdom  or 
naUon  grows  rich  or  poor,  ae  a  farmer  doth.     Again,  that  in 
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■ome  regards,  (aiid  I  tbink  he  might  have  said  in  all,)  '  a 
farm  and  a  kingdom  differ  no  more  than  as  greater  or  less.' 

"  Now  as  the  farmer  ia  certainly  not  above  the  landlord, 
nor  tlie  servant  and  lahourer  to  be  preferred  to  the  master,  so 
the  land-owners  are  jilainly  the  great  stamina  of  the  nation, 
and  the  wool-growcr'a  interest  is  as  plainly  their  interest ; 
and  as  their  landed  estates  support  principally  that  other  part 
of  the  nalion,  who  are  in  a  certain  sense  their  labourers. 

"  But  if  the  case  was  otherwise,  ajid  so  far  as  matters  may 
be  considered  in  somewhat  another  view,  '  la  not  the  excess 
of  the  value  of  the  complete  manufacture,  compared  with  the 
value  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  made,  generally  very 
great  ?  May  not  a  certain  quantity  of  woollen  goods,  worked 
up  and  finished,  exceed  in  price,  when  sold  abroad,  to  a  vast 
degree,  the  quantity  of  the  material  of  which  it  ia  made  ?'" 

"  .\nd  does  not  the  price,  then,  at  which  such  manufactures 
can  be  aiforded,  depend  in  proportion  upon  the  price  of  num- 
berless other  articles  besides  the  wool;  in  short,  upon  all 
which  the  first  buyer  of  it,  and  the  next,  and  every  subse- 
quent dealer,  with  all  their  under  labourers,  eat,  and  drink, 
and  use,  and  wear  ?  And  have  not  all  these  a  natural  market 
price  ?  And  do  not  the  manufacturers  and  merchants,  and 
all  with  whom  they  are  concerned,  pay  for  those  in  the  very 
same  manner  ftith  all  other  consumers  of  them  ?  Amidst, 
then,  such  great  variety  of  others,  and,  when  added  together, 
so  much  larger  expense  than  is  the  prime  cost  of  the  wool, 
how  great  and  how  unnatural,  and  consequently  how  unjust, 
must  that  advantage  he  against  the  growers,  which,  in  spite  of 
so  many  possible  either  embezzlements  or  diversions  into  pri- 
vate coffers,  shall  give  any  significant  weight  to  the  scale  of 
the  woollen  exportation  trade  I 

"  And  if  all  prospect  of  advantage  to  the  nation  from  this 
partial  policy, — an  unbounded  artificial  cheapness  of  wool  in 
the  first  instance, — be  held  in  this,  which  I  conceive  to  be  the 
true  light,  it  dwindles  to  nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  how 
glaring  is  the  injustice  of  making  it  the  misfortune,  or  rather 
the  punishment,  (as  if  for  some  great  crime,)  of  particular 
provinces  or  parts  of  this  kingdom,  that  lands  there,  being 

*  "Thi'  compUnt  of  the  mMmfkclurci-!. " 
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converted  into  aheep  pastures,  to  tlie  sustaining  and  promoting 
of  woollen  manufactures,  the  onTiers  and  occupiers  are  not  on 
the  same  foot  with  all  others,  their  fellow-subjects  I  They 
pay  taxes  In  common,  and  likewise  a  common  market  price 
for  every  necessary  they  want,  even  to  their  woollen  clothing, 
and  for  all  superfluities  used  by  them ;  but  their  wool,  being 
a  principal  part  of  what  they  have  to  give  in  exchange,  if  the 
price  of  this  is  depressed  artificially  and  unreasonably  in  the 
6r8t  instance,  the  terms  of  their  commerce  are  not  reciprocal ; 
tbey  either  have  not  just  usage,  or  else  they  do  not  deserve 
to  be  treated  as  denizens  or  friends,  but  as  aliens  and 
enemies. 

"  And  can  there  bo  so  much  merit  in  onr  woollen  manu- 
factures, as  is  generally  and  very  justly  acknowledged,  and 
yet  such  despite,  such  disregard  due  to  those  who  furnish  the 
material  Ihat  principally  supports  tbem?  Is  this  a  means  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  wool  ?  There  is  no  other  article  in 
the  farming  business  of  England  that  causes  so  brisk  a  circu- 
lation of  money,  that  gives  so  much  real  life  and  spirit  to  tha 
island,  and  to  the  inland  trade  of  the  kingdom,  as  doth  a 
good  price  and  ready  sale  of  wool,  which  communicates  its 
effects  in  an  extraordinary  manner  to  the  whole  mass  of 
country  people,  and  to  all  adjacent  inland  traders ;  and,  in 
course,  to  all  those  remote  merchants  and  wholesale  dealers, 
without  the  least  sensible  bad  effect  in  the  general,  or  any 
kind  of  common  repining,  contrary  to  what  is  the  case  when 
com,  and  flesh,  and  other  provisions  are  dear,  and  calamitously 
so  to  the  poor  consumers,  and  without  benefit  to  the  venders 
who  produce  them,  but  the  reverse ;  aa  that  never  happens 
except  through  a  real  scarcity,  so  that,  although  selling  dear, 
yet  the  farmer  has  proportionably  less,  and  several  of  them 
none  of  the  kind  to  share." 

This  pamphlet  ia  closed  with  a  violent  philippic  agmnst  the 
woollen  manufacturers  in  the  measures  they  had  taken  to  pro- 
hibit the  exportation  of  wool  under  any  circumstances,  and 
recommends  the  exportation  thereof  under  a  duty, — 

"  That  it  would  answer  better  the  grand  purpose  of  pre- 
vention than  a  prohibition  does,  even  traders  (the  more  8en- 
siblc  and  considerate  part  of  them)  must,  I  think,  be  fully  con- 
vinced iu  their  own  minds  ;  but  then  that  narrow  immediate 
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interest,  conceived  from  an  unbounded  artificial  cheapness  in 
the  first  instance,  is  what  not  only  blinds  their  imagination, 
but  the  policy  of  a  prohibition  hath,  in  virtue  of  long  usage, 
too  many  other  votariea  besides,  although,  in  reality,  the  iia^ 
tion  cannot  be  said  to  have  found  any  better  fruits  in  depart- 
ing from  the  old  system  of  a  duty,  which  had  prevailed  in  the 
kingdom  for  several  centuries,  the  woollen  manufacture  and 
foreign  trade  growing  up  and  prospering  abundantly  all  the 
while,  as  it  might  have  done  to  this  time  :  for  it  is  a  great 
historical  mistake,  or  rather  shows  a  total  ignorance  of  his- 
tory in  this  particular,  to  say  that  the  English  woollen  manu- 
facture exportation  trade  was  not,  all  circumstances  consi- 
dered, full  as  great  in  this  kingdom  while  the  exportation  of 
wool  only  stood  limited  by  a  duty,  as  ever  it  hath  been  since 
such  exportation  was  absolutely  prohibited  under  severe 
penalties." 

In  175d,  a  work  was  published  at  Brussels,  under  the  same 
title  as  Smith's  Memoirs  of  Wool : — 

"  Memoire  sur  LES  Laines,  ou  Ton  examine 

"  1.  Qnelles  eont  les  diflercntes  qualites  des  laines  propres 
aux  manufactures  de  France. 

"  2.  Si  on  ne  pourroit  pas  se  passer  a  France  de  lainea 
etrangeres. 

"3.  Comment  on  pourroit  perfectionner  la  qualite  et 
augmenter  lu  quantite  des  laines  de  France." 

It  appears  that  this  small  work  was  written  in  order  to 
answer  the  three  questions  mentioned  above,  proposed  by  the 
Academy  of  Amiens,  for  the  prize  given  in  1754;  and  that  the 
Duke  de  Chaulnes  having  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Acad- 
emy to  that  subject,  had  recommended  those  questions,  and 
had  given  a  medal  of  600  livres  to  be  awarded  to  the  author 
of  the  beat  treatise  thereon,  and  it  was  awarded  to  the  author 
of  those  Memoirs.  The  "  Memoirs"  are  compiled  from  dif- 
ferent classic  works,  and  throw  very  little  hght  upon  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  the  fact  of  the  Duke  de  Chaulnes  proposing  these 
questions,  gave  importance  to  the  subject  of  wool  in  France, 
and  led  to  great  improvement  in  the  fleece  of  that  country. 
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"  The  Fleece  :  by  John  Dyer,  LL.B.,"  was  published 
in  1767,  and  ^ves,  in  beautiful  language,  an  account  of  tbe 
wool  and  woollen  manufactures  and  trade  as  they  then  ex- 
isted. 

He  divides  the  subject  into  four  books.  The  first  book 
relates  to  the  growtli  of  wool,  and  points  out  the  necessity  of 
the  sheep  pastures  being  adapted  to  the  different  breeds  of 
sheep  ;  the  fine  wooled  sheep  requiring  fine  grass  and  a  fine 
climate;  while  the  long  wooled  sheep  must  have  long  grass 
and  a  moist  climate ;  and  enumerates  the  advantage  pos- 
sessed by  England,  in  comparison  with  other  countries,  for 
the  growth  of  long  wool. 

"  On  spacious  airy  downs  and  genlle  hills, 
With  grasa  and  thyme  o'ersprcad,  and  clover  wild, 
Where  smiling  Phoebus  tempers  every  breeze. 
The  fairest  flocks  rejoice. 

"  Wide  airy  downs 
Arc  lieaJlh's  gay  walks  to  shepherd  and  to  sheep. 
But  if  thy  prudent  earc  would  cultivate  '  ~ 

Leic^terian  fleeces,  what  the  sinewy  arm 
Combs  through  the  spikey  steel  in  lengthened  flakes, 
Rich  saponaceous  loam,  that  slowly  drinks 
The  blackening  shower,  and  fattens  with  the  draught, 
Or  mark,  with  clay  deep  mixed,  be  then  thy  choice; 
Of  one  consistence,  one  complexion,  spread 
Through  all  tby  glebe,  where  no  deceitful  veins 
Of  envious  gravel  lurk  beneath  the  turf. 
To  loose  the  creeping  waters  from  their  springs, 
Tiiinting  the  pasturage  :  and  let  thy  flelds 
In  slopes  descend  and  uiouiit,  that  chilly  rains 
May  trickle  off,  and  hasten  to  the  brooks. 
Thus  to  their  kindred  soil  and  air  induced, 
Thy  thriving  herd  will  bless  thy  skilful  care, 
That  copies  nature,  who  In  every  change 
In  each  variety,  with  wisdom  works, 
And  power  diversified  of  air  and  soil. 
Her  rich  materials. 

"  No  fleeces  wave  in  torrid  climes, 
Which  verdure  boost  of  trees  and  shrubs  alone, 
Shrubs  aromatic,  coffee  wild,  or  tea. 
Nutmegs  or  cinnamon,  or  fiery  clove, 
Unapt  to  feed  the  fleece.     The  food  of  wool  


Ib  grass  or  herbage  soO,  lliat  cvm  lileom 
In  temperate  air,  in  the  delicious  downs 
Of  Albion,  on  the  banks  of  dl  her  streams. " 

The  second  book  relates  to  the  process  of  sorting  wool, 
the  description  produced  in  different  counties  and  countries, 
and  the  measures  taken  by  government  to  prevent  the  exporta- 
tion from  Great  Britain. 

"  In  the  same  fleece,  diversity  of  wool 
Grows  intermingled,  and  excites  the  care 
Of  curious  skill,  to  sort  the  several  kinds. 

"  Nimbly,  with  habitual  speed, 
They  sever  look  from  lock,  and  long  and  short, 
And  soft  and  rigid,  pile  in  several  heaps. 
This  the  dusk  hatter  asks  ;  another  shines. 
Templing  the  clothiers  ;  that  the  hosier  seeks  ; 
The  long  bright  lock  is  apt  for  airy  stufTs. 
If  any  wool  peculiar  to  our  isle 
Is  given  by  nature,  'tis  the  comber's  locks, 
The  soft,  the  snow  white,  and  the  long  grown  flake. 
Hither  he  turned  the  public's  watchful  eye. 
This  golden  fleece  to  guard  with  strictest  watch, 
From  the  dark  hand  of  pilfering  avarice, 
Who,  like  a  spectre,  haunts  the  midnight  hour. 
When  nature  wide  around  him  lies  supine 
And  silent,  in  the  tangles  soft  involved 
Of  death-like  sleep  :  he  then  the  moment  marks. 
While  the  pale  moon  illumes  the  trembling  tide^ 
Speedy  to  lift  the  canvass,  bend  the  oar, 
And  waft  his  thefts  to  the  perfidious  foe. 
"  Happy  the  patriot,  who  can  teach  the  means 
To  check  his  frauds,  and  yet  untroubled  leave 
Trade's  open  channels  I" 

The  third  book  describes  the  process  of  manufacture  at 
that  period,  which  might  almost  be  called  the  infancy  of  the 
woollen  trade ;  and  in  order  to  appreciate  the  progress  and 
improvement  from  that  to  its  present  state,  it  may  be  useful 
to  enter  rather  fully  into  the  subject,  and  to  give  the  follow- 
ing quotation : — 

"  Come,  village  nymphs,  ye  matrons,  and  ye  maids, 
Receive  the  soft  material :  with  light  step, 
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Whether  ye  tain  aroimd  the  spacioos  wheel. 
Or,  patieDt  sitting,  that  rerolres  which  forms 
A  narrower  circle.     On  the  brittle  work 
Point  yoor  qoick  eye,  and  let  the  hand  assist. 
To  guide  and  stretch  the  gently  lessening  thread. 
There  are  to  speed  thmr  labours,  who  prefer 
Wheels  double  spoFd,  which  yield  to  either  hand 
A  several  line ;  and  many  yet  adhere 
To  the  ancient  distaff,  at  the  bosom  fix'd. 
Casting  the  whirling  spindle  as  they  walk  ; 
At  home,  or  in  the  sheep-fold,  or  the  mart. 
Alike  the  work  proceeds." 

Dyer  then  describes  the  first  spinning  machine ;  the  inven- 
tion is  claimed  by  John  Wyatt,  about  the  year  1733.  That 
was  improved  by  Lewis  Paul,  who  took  out  a  patent  in  1738. 
Arkwright's  first  spinning  jenny  was  invented  about  the  year 
1768,  and  consequently.  Dyer,  who  wrote  in  1757,  must  have 
referred  to  Paul's  machine,  as  stated  in  a  note. 

*'  But  patient  art. 
That  on  experience  works  from  hour  to  hour, 
Sagacious,  has  a  spiral  engine  form*d. 
Which  on  an  hundred  spoles,  an  hundred  threads, 
With  one  huge  wheel,  by  lapse  of  water,  twines, 
Few  hands  requiring ;  easy  tended  work. 
That  copiously  supplies  the  greedy  loom.'* 

He  alludes  to  the  popular  excitement  which  prevailed 
against  the  introduction  of  a  machine  which  the  work-people 
feared  would  interfere  with  hand  spinning. 

"  Nor  hence,  ye  nymphs,  let  anger  cloud  your  brows, 
The  more  is  wrought,  the  more  is  still  required. 
Blithe  o'er  your  toils,  with  wonted  song  proceed  ; 
Fear  not  surcharge :  your  hands  will  ever  find 
Ample  employment.     In  the  strife  of  trade. 
These  curious  instruments  of  speed  obtain 
Various  advantage,  and  the  diligent 
Supply  with  exercise,  as  the  fountain  sure, 
Which,  ever  gliding,  feeds  the  flow'ry  lawn." 

From  the  spinning  he  proceeds  to  describe  the  weaving 
and  difierent  works. 
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"  From  httDii  to  hand 
The  thritady  shutlle  glides  along  tlie  IrneG, 
Which  open  to  the  woof,  and  shut  alternutc ; 
And  ever  and  anon,  to  finn  the  work. 
Against  the  web  ia  driv'o  the  noisy  frame, 
And  o'er  the  level  rushes  like  a  surge, 
Which,  ol^en  dashing  ou  the  sandy  beach. 
Contracts  the  trav'Uer's  road.     From  hand  to  liiuid 
Again,  across  the  lines  oft  op'ning,  glides 
The  thready  shuttle,  while  the  web  apace 
Increases." 

"  What  need  we  name  the  eev'ral  kinda  of  looms  P 
Those  delicate,  to  whose  fair  colour'd  threads 
Hang  figur'd  weights,  where  various  numbers  guide 
The  artist's  hand.     He,  unseen,  flow'rs,  and  tree?, 
Aud  vales,  and  azure  hills,  unerring  works. 
Next  from  the  slacken'd  beam,  the  troof  unroll'di 
Near  some  clear  sliding  river.  Aire  or  Stroud, 
Is  by  the  noisy  fulling  mill  receiv'd. 
Where  tumbling  waters  turn  enormous  wheels  ; 
Where  hammers,  rising  and  descending,  learn 
To  imitate  the  industry  of  man. 
Oft  the  wet  web  is  stecp'd,  and  often  rais'd, 
Fast  dripping,  to  the  river's  grassy  banks  ; 
And  sinewy  arms  of  men,  with  full-strain'd  strength. 
Wring  out  the  latent  water :  then  up  hung 
On  rugged  tenters,  to  the  fervid  sun 
Its  level  surface  reeking,  it  expands  ; 
Still  brlght'ning  in  each  rigid  discipline, 
And  gath'ring  worth  ;  as  human  life  in  pains, 
Conflicts,  and  troubles.     Soon  the  clothier's  shears 
And  burler's  thistle  skims  the  surface  skeen." 

It  would  appear  that  Dyer  next  proceeds  to  describe  a  fac- 
tory, and  probably  tbe  first  in  which  the  different  processes  of 
the  woollen  manufacture,  or  rather  tlioae  of  slubbing,  scribbling, 
and  spinning  were  brought  into  one  building ;  and  that  fac- 
tory appears  to  have  been  raised  for  a  parish  workhouse,  in 
the  vale  of  Calder,  in  Yorkshire:  though  the  quotation  is 
long,  it  is  very  interesting. 

"  Now  see  o'er  vales  and  peopled  mountain's  top 

The  weleom'd  traders  gath'ring  ev'ry  web  ; 

Industrious ;  every  web  too  few.     Alas  1 
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Successless  oft  their  industry,  when  cease 

The  loom  and  shuttle  in  the  troubled  streets ; 

Their  motions  stopt  by  wild  intemperance, 

Toil's  scoffing  foe,  who  lures  the  giddy  rout 

To  scorn  their  task-work,  and  to  vagrant  life 

Turns  their  rude  steps ;  while  misery,  among 

The  cries  of  infants,  haunts  their  mould'ring  huts. 

O  when  through  every  province  shall  be  rais'd 

Houses  of  labour,  seats  of  kind  restraint 

For  those  who  now  delight  in  fruitless  sports 

More  than  in  cheerful  works  of  virtue's  trade. 

Which  honest  wealth  would  yield  and  portion  due 

Of  public  welfare  ?     Ho,  ye  poor,  who  seek 

Among  the  dwellings  of  the  diligent. 

For  sustenance  unearn'd  ;  who  stroll  abroad 

From  house  to  house,  with  mischievous  intent. 

Feigning  misfortune !  Ho,  ye  lame^  ye  blinds 

Ye  languid  limbs,  with  real  want  oppress'd, 

Who  tread  the  rough  highways  and  mountains  wild. 

Through  storms  and  rains,  and  bitterness  of  heart ; 

Ye  children  of  affliction,  be  compell'd 

To  happiness :  the  long  wish'd  daylight  dawns, 

When  charitable  rigour  shall  detain 

Your  step-bruis'd  feet.     Ev'n  now  the  sons  of  trade 

Where'er  their  cultivated  hamlets  smile. 

Erect  the  mansion :  here  soft  fleeces  shone ; 

The  card  awaits  you  and  the  comb  and  wheel 

Here  shroud  you  from  the  thunder  of  the  storm  ; 

No  rain  shall  wet  your  pillow  ;  here  abounds 

Pure  beverage ;  here  your  viands  are  prepared. 

To  heal  each  sickness,  the  physician  waits. 

And  priest  entreats  to  give  your  Maker  praise. 

Behold  in  Calder's  vale,  where  wide  around 

Unnumber'd  villas  creep  the  shrubby  hills, 

A  spacious  dome,  for  this  fair  purpose  rise. 

High  o'er  the  open  gates,  with  gracious  air, 

Eliza's  image  stands.     By  gentle  steps 

Uprais'd  from  room  to  room  we  slowly  walk. 

And  view  with  wonder  and  with  silent  joy 

The  sprightly  scene ;  where  many  of  busy  hand. 

Where  spoles,  cards,  wheels,  and  looms,  with  motion  quick , 

And  ever  murm'ring  sound,  th*  unwonted  sense 

Wrap  in  surprise.     To  see  them  all  employed. 

All  blithe,  it  gives  the  spreading  heart  delight. 
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As  neither  meals,  nor  drinks,  nor  aught  of  Joy 

Corporeal  can  bestow.     Nor  less  they  gttin 

Virtue  than  wealth,  while  on  their  useful  works 

From  day  to  day  intent,  in  their  full  minds 

Evil  no  p]ac«  can  find.     With  equal  scale 

Some  deal  abroad  the  well  assorted  fleece. 

These  card  the  short,  tliose  comb  the  longer  flake  ; 

Others  the  harsh  and  clotted  lock  receive, 

Yet  sever  and  refine  with  patient  toil, 

And  bring  to  proper  use.     Flax  too,  and  hemp, 

Evcilea  their  diligence.     The  younger  hands 

Ply  at  the  easy  work  of  winding  yam 

On  swiflly-circling  engines,  and  their  noten 

Warble  together,  as  a  choir  of  larks : 

Such  joy  arises  in  the  mind  employ'd. 

Another  scene  displays  the  more  robust 

Hasping  or  grinding  tough  Brasilian  woods, 

And  what  Campeachy's  disputable  shore 

Copiiius  affords,  to  tinge  the  thirsty  web  : 

And  Ihe  Caribtiean  isles,  whose  dulcet  canes 

£(]ual  the  honey-comb.     We  next  are  shown 

A  circular  machine  of  new  design. 

In  conic  shape  :  it  draws  and  spins  a  thread 

Without  the  tedious  toil  of  needless  hands. 

A  wheel  invisible,  beneath  the  floor. 

To  ev'ry  member  of  th'  harmonious  frame 

Gives  necessary  motion.     One  intent 

O'erlooks  the  work  ;  the  carded  wool  he  sees 

Is  smoothly  lapp'd  around  the  cylinders. 

Which,  gently  turning,  yield  it  to  yon  cirque 

Of  upright  spindles,  which,  with  rapid  whirl, 

Spin  out,  in  long  extent,  an  even  twine." 

The  following  note  "is  given  with  respect  to  the  spinning 

"  '  A  circular  machine' — a  most  curious  machine,  invented 
by  Mr.  Paul.     It  ia  at  present  contrived  to  spin  cotton,  but  it 
may  be  made  to  spin  fine  carded  wool." 
Dyer  then  proceeds — 

"  From  this  delightful  mansion  (if  we  seek 
Still  more  to  view  the  gifts  which  honest  toil 
Distributes)  lake  we  now  an  eastward  course, 
To  the  rich  fields  of  Birstul.     Wide  around 
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Hillock  and  valley,  farm  and  village  smile ; 

And  ruddy  roofs  and  chimney  tops  appear 

Of  busy  Leeds,  up  wailing  to  the  clouds 

The  incense  of  thanksgiving :  all  is  joy, 

And  trade  and  business  guide  the  living  scene. 

Roll  the  full  cars  adown  the  winding  Aire, 

Ix>ad  the  slow  sailing  barges,  pile  the  pack 

On  the  long  tinkling  train*  of  the  slow  pac'd  steeds ; 

As  when  a  sunny  day  invites  abroad 

The  sedulous  ants,  they  issue  from  their  cells 

In  bands  unnumber'd,  eager  for  their  work  ; 

O'er  high,  o'er  low,  they  lift,  they  draw,  they  haste 

With  warm  affection  to  each  other's  aid, 

Repeat  their  virtuous  efforts,  and  succeed : 

Thus  all  is  here  in  motion,  all  is  life." 

The  fourth  book  describes  the  foreign  trade : — 

*'  Now,  with  our  woolly  treasures  amply  stor'd, 
Glide  the  tall  fleets  into  the  wid'ning  main, 
A  floating  forest :  every  sail  unfurl'd, 
Swells  to  the  wind,  and  gilds  the  azure  sky." 

And  conducting  the  reader  to  every  part  of  the  globe  where 
the  woollen  manufactures  found  a  market,  concludes — 

«  Wide  o'er 
The  globe  terraqueous,  let  Britannia  pour 
The  fruits  of  plenty  from  her  copious  horn. 
What  can  avail  to  her,  whose  fertile  earth 
By  ocean's  briny  waves  are  circumscrib'd, 
The  armed  host,  and  murdering  sword  of  war. 
And  conquest  o'er  her  neighbours  ?     She  ne'er  breaks 
Her  solemn  compact,  in  the  lust  of  rule : 
Studious  of  arts  and  trade,  she  ne'er  disturbs 
The  holy  peace  of  states.    'Tis  her  delight 
To  fold  the  world  with  harmony,  and  spread 
Among  the  habitations  of  mankind 
The  various  wealth  of  toil,  and  what  her  fleece 
To  clothe  the  naked,  and  her  skilful  looms 
Peculiar  give.     Ye  too  rejoice,  ye  swains  ; 
Increasing  commerce  shall  reward  your  cares. 
A  day  will  come,  if  not  too  deep  we  drink 

*  Even  in  the  memory  of  the  compiler,  before  the  improvements  in  roads  and 
now  rail-roads,  pack-horsei  were  in  great  lue. 
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The  cup,  which  luxury  on  careless  weaitli 

(Pernicious  gift)  bestows  ;  a  day  will  come 

When,  through  new  channels  sailing,  we  shall  clothe 

The  Califomian  coast,  and  all  the  realms 

That  stretch  from  Ainan's  straits  to  proud  Japan, 

And  the  green  isles,  which  in  the  left  arise 

Upon  the  glassy  brine,  whose  various  capes 

Not  yet  are  figured  on  the  sailor's  chart : 

Then  every  variation  shall  be  told 

Of  the  magnetic  steel ;  and  currents  mark'd. 

Which  drive  the  heedless  vessel  from  her  course. 

That  portion,  too,  of  land — a  tract  immense. 

Beneath  th'  Antarctic  spread,  shall  then  be  known, 

And  new  plantations  on  its  coast  arise. 

Then  rigid  winter's  ice  no  more  shall  wound 

The  only  naked  animal ;  but  man 

With  the  soil  fleece  shall  everywhere  be  clothed. 

Th'  exulting  muse  shall  then  in  vigour  fresh 

Her  flight  renew.     Meanwhile,  with  weary  wing, 

O'er  ocean's  wave  returning,  she  explores 

Siluria's  flow'ry  vales,  her  old  delight, 

The  shepherd's  haunts,  where  the  first  springs  arise 

Of  Britain's  happy  trade,  now  spreading  wide, 

Wide  as  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seas. 

Or  as  air's  vital  fluid  o'er  the  globe." 

Though  the  poet  has  occasionally  indulged  in  that  license 
which  is  always  allowed  to  his  profession,  his  description  of 
the  wool  trade  and  the  woollen  manufacture  at  the  time  when 
he  writes  is  correct,  and  his  language  is  beautiful ;  and  as  he 
has  brought  it  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  it  is  a 
fit  point  to  close  this  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FROM  THE  YEAR  1765  TO  1790. 

Inspectors  appointed  at  Fulling  Mills — Register  of  Cloth  Milled — Act  to  prevent 
Embezzlement  of  Yam  and  Wool — Superiority  of  English  Woollen  Manu- 
facture— Lord  Sheffield's  Observations  thereon — Improrements  in  Machinery 
— Riots  in  the  West  of  England — Committee  of  Manufacturers,  to  prevent 
Frauds  in  the  Worsted  Trade — Value  of  Woollen  Goods  from  1772  to 
1776 — Consideration  of  the  present  system  of  Laws  respecting  Wool,  by 
Thomas  Pownal,  Esq.,  M.  P.^Proceedings  of  Deputies  from  Manu&cturing 
Towns— Poor  Rates  at  Norwich— 1764  to  1778— Exeter— Mr.  Wolrich's 
Estimate  of  Woollen  Manu£Bu:tttres  in  Yorkshire,  Calculations,  Corres- 
pondence, &c. — Goremor  Pownal  on  the  Exportation  of  Wool — Meet- 
ings respecting  the  Exportation  of  Wool — Glover's  Letters  on  the  Ex- 
portation of  Wool — General  Meeting  of  Wool  Growers  in  Lincolnshire 
— Meetings  at  Leeds — Meeting  of  Delegates  in  London — Meetings  in 
Yorkshire  and  Huntingdonshire — Description  and  Use  of  Long  Wool — The 
Question  considered,  by  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  Bart — Reflection  on  the  low 
Price  of  coarse  Wool,  by  Dean  Tucker — An  Answer  to  Sir  John  Dalrym- 
ple,  by  Nathan  Forster,  D.D — The  Contrast:  a  Comparison  between  the 
Woollen,  Silk,  and  Linen  Manu&ctures — An  Answer  to  Sir  John  Dalrymple, 
by  "  A  Plain  Matter  of  Fact  Man** — Plain  Reasons,  in  answer  to  Sir  John 
Dalrymple-— A  Letter  to  the  Hundred  Gentlemen  of  Lincolnshire — A  Let- 
ter on  the  subject  of  Wool,  by  William  Mugleston — Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Qualities  of  English  Wool  and  Sheep — Introduction  of  Spinning 
Machines— Laws  passed  then — Estimate  of  each  Manu&cture  in  England — 
Consideration  of  the  Woollen  Manuftu:ture  of  Ireland— Lord  Sheffield  on 
the  Woollen  Trade  of  Ireland — History  of  the  Woollen  Manu£au^ure  of  Ire- 
land— Value  of  Woollens  imported  into  Ireland— Value  of  Irish  Wool  and 
Yam — Committee  to  prevent  Fraud  in  Wool — Spanish  Sheep  imported  by 
George  IIL — Laws  to  prevent  Smuggling  Wool — Deputation  to  London  from 
the  Manufecturing  Districts — Quantity  of  Wool  grown  in  England — The 
Question  of  Wool  tmly  stated—  Table  of  Woollens  Exported — Calculation 
as  to  the  Value  of  Manufactures  and  Agriculture — Sir  Joseph  Banks  on 
the  Exportation  of  English  Wool  to  France— A  Letter  to  Arthur  Young, 
by  Thomas  Day — Law  passed— Letter  to  Lincolnshire  Graziers,  by  Incola. 

In  1765,  the  various  laws  for  regulating  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  cloths  in  the  West-Riding  of  Yorkshire  were  brought 
before  Parliament,  and  confirmed;  and  the  Justices  of  the 
West-Riding  (not  being  themselves  concerned  in  the  woollen 
trade)  were  directed  to  appoint  men  of  good  character,  bred 
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to  the  woollen  manufacture,  to  inspect,  measure,  and  seal  all 
cloths  at  the  fulling;  mill,  and  to  lieep  a  proper  register  of  tlie 
cloths  and  the  elothiera ;  and  the  cloth  makers  were  moreover 
directed  to  put  their  names  and  residence  on  the  end  of  every 
cloth,  woven  or  sewed,  in  plain  legible  letters.  This  was  the 
commencement  of  the  appointment  of  inspectors,  whose  duty 
it  was  not  only  to  measure  the  cloths  at  the  fulling  mill,  and 
stamp  on  the  seal  or  blank  the  length  and  breadth  of  each 
piece  of  broad  cloth  as  well  as  narrow  cloth,  but  who,  in  case 
of  dispute  between  the  buyer  and  the  seller,  were  to  be  re- 
ferred to,  in  order  to  define  these  measures ;  and  it  was  also 
the  duly  of  inspectors  to  attend  the  drying  grounds  of  the 
merchant  or  cloth  dressers,  and  see  that  their  cloths  were  not 
stretched  upon  the  tenters  more  than  one  yard  in  every 
twenty,  which  was  stamped  upon  the  seal.  The  duties  of  the 
office  were  soon  abused,  and  in  later  years  the  inspectors 
became  more  a  screen  to  imposition  and  cheatery,  than  a  pre- 
ventive. 

The  inspector  made  annual  returns  at  the  Easter  sessions 
held  at  Pontefract,  to  the  magistrates  of  the  West-Riding,  of 
all  cloths  stamped  at  the  fulling  mills,  where  a  register  thereof 
was  kept  (vide  table  in  the  Appendix) :  this  was  considered 
the  barometer  of  the  woollen  trade  of  Yorkshire. 

In  1774,  great  complaints  were  made  by  the  manufacturers 
of  worsted  goods  in  Yorkshire,  of  the  loss  they  sustained  by 
the  embezzlement  of  yarn  and  wool,  and  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  in  consequence  passed  in  that  year,  to  fix  the  pmiish- 
raent  for  such  crimes. 

Some  opinion  may  be  formed  as  to  the  superiority  of  the 
woollen  manufacture  of  England  about  this  period,  from  the 
fact  (this  being  the  time  of  the  American  war,  in  which  she 
accomplished  her  independence),  that  the  Americans  went  to 
the  French,  Dutch,  and  Danish  islands,  in  the  West  Indies, 
to  purchase  the  manufactures  of  those  countries,  hoping  to 
supplant  the  British  manufactures,  but  they  soon  found,  nou 
withstanding  the  interdiction  of  Congress,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  stocks  of  British  goods  if  they  expected  to 
have  American  buyers ;  those  islands  were  therefore  soon 
filled  with  British  manufactures,  which  were  exchanged 
for  American  produce,  and  thus  the  British  manufacturers 
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for  the  Ainevican  trade  were  as  fully  eini»!oyed  as  before  that 
war. 

An  extract  from  the  Earl  of  Sheffield's  "  ObservationB  on 
the  Commerce  of  the  American  States,"  though  written  a 
few  years  afterwards,  is  confirmatory  of  the  above : 

"  The  following  fact  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  superiority  of 
our  woollens  to  the  French,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Americans : 

"  When  France  granted  a  sura  of  money  to  Congress  for 
clothing  the  American  troops,  Mr.  Lawrence  was  employed 
to  provide  it,  but  instead  of  laying  out  the  money  in  France, 
he  went  to  Holland  and  bought  English  cloths,  and  sent  them 
to  America.  The  French  minister  was  instructed  to  com- 
plain to  Congress  of  this  transaction,  so  ungrateful  and  in- 
jurious to  the  French ;  but  Mr.  Lawrence  justified  himself  by 
saying  it  was  his  duty  to  do  the  best  he  could  with  the  money, 
and  that  the  English  cloths  of  equal  price  with  the  French 
were  much  better  :  and  further  to  show  the  preference  given 
to  British  manufactures  in  the  American  States,  he  need  only 
recollect  that  the  importation  of  goods  from  this  country, 
through  a  variety  of  channels,  was  so  great  during  the  war, 
that  the  French  minister  residing  at  Philadelphia  remon- 
strated against  it  more  than  once,  before  the  least  attention 
was  paid  to  him  by  Congress.  An  act  was  then  made,  pro- 
hibiting the  manufactures  of  this  country  under  certain 
penalties ;  nevertheless  they  continued  to  be  imported  to  so 
great  a  degree,  that  a  remonstrance  from  the  Court  of  France 
was  presented  to  Congress,  threatening  to  withdraw  their  aid 
if  more  effectual  means  were  not  taken  to  prevent  the  impor- 
tation of  British  goods,  which  being  accompanied  with  strong 
recommendations  from  Dr.  Franklin  and  the  other  commis- 
sioners in  France,  produced  some  effect.  Some  seizures  of 
r  British  manufactures  were  made,  though  imported  through 
I  Holland  :  this  severity  took  place  a  little  more  than  a  year 
before  the  peace.  In  some  instances  the  goods  seized  were 
returned  to  the  owners  :  prior  to  this,  the  shopkeepers,  &c. 
used  to  advertise  as  English  goods,  what  in  fact  were  Dutch 
and  Freneh  manufactures,  in  order  to  recommend  them  to  the 
purchasers." 

During  this  year,  and  about  this  period,  considerable  ex- 
citement prevmled  amongst  the  working  classes  employed  in 
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the  woollen  manufacture,  in  consequence  of  improvements  in 
machinery.  It  appeared  chiefly  in  the  West  of  England,  and 
riota  took  place,  particularly  at  Shepton  Mallet,  in  Somersets 
shire,  where  much  mischief  was  done. 

Frauds  having  been  still  committed  in  the  vorated  manu- 
facture, and  particularly  in  combing  wool,  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  passed  in  1777,  appointing  a  permanent  committee 
of  manufacturers  of  the  West-Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Lanca- 
shire, and  Cheshire,  to  ait  at  Halifax,  in  order  to  prevent 
frauds  in  combing  wool,  reeling  yarn,  embezzlement,  and  other 
matters.  By  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  an  account 
was  made  of  the  value,  as  rated  in  the  inspector's  books, 
of  all  woollen  goods  of  all  sorts,  viz.  bays,  cloths,  coatings, 
6annels,  serges,  says,  stuffs  mixed,  carpets,  and  worsted 
stockings,  &c  &c.,  exported  from  England  to  all  countries 
during  the  years  1772,  1773,  1774,  1775,  and  IT76.  That 
table  shows,  according  to  the  custom-house  computation,  (and 
it  was  considerably  more  in  reality,)  the  amount  spared  from 
the  production  of  this  most  important  manufacture,  beyond 
supplying  the  home  consumption  of  all  England  and  Wales, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  Scotland,  and  which  it  was  calculated 
gave  employment  to  a  million  and  a  half  of  people  in  various 
parts  of  England.  That  return  confirmed  the  statement 
made  by  Lord  Sheffield,  that  when  the  exportation  to  the 
American  States  ceased,  the  shipment  to  the  West  India 
islands  in  the  possession  of  Holland  and  Denmark,  consider- 
ably increased.     The  following  is  the  table : — 
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An  Account  of  the  Value,  as  rated  in  the  Inspectors'  Books,  of  all 
Woollen  Gtoods,  of  all  sorts,  viz.  bays,  cloths,  cottons,  (or  coatings) 
flannels,  serges,  says,  stufis,  stuffs  mixed,  carpets,  and  worsted 
stockings,  &c.  exported  from  England  to  all  countries  during  the 
following  years : — 


Africa 

Canaries 

Denmark,  &c... 
East  Conntiy... 
East  Indies    ... 

Flanden 

France    

Germanr    

Holland 

Ireland  

Mui    

Italy    

Madeira 

PortQgal 

Rmsia 

Spain  

Straits. 

Sweden  

Turkej  

Venice    

Chienu»j,&c... 
Hndaon's  Bay.. 
Newfoundland . 
Cape  Breton  ... 

Quebec  

Nova  Scotia  . . . 
New  England .. 
New  York.... 
PennsylTania... 
Maryland  and 

Vu]sinia 

Carokna 

Georgia 

Florida  

Antigua 

Barbadoes 

Bermnda    

Dominica  

Grenada 

Jamaica 

Montserrat 

Nevis 

StChristophers 
St.  Vincent.... 

Tobaxo  

Tortola  

NewProyidence 

St.  Thomas 

Baj  of  Hondn 


1772. 


Mosquito  Shore 
Falkld.  Islands 


Total 


£. 

167571 

18395 

29416 

40855 

232643 

203975 

2990 

253847 

411140 

169044 


8.  d. 

10  3 

7  8 

0  0 

12  2 

19  0 

7  8 

7  6 

16  11 
3  5 

17  7 


454992 

8726 

500298 

53011 

552575 

110811 

809 

59191 

13375 

6801 

1643 

9751 


1  3 

17  6 

13  11 

1  1 

7  6 

1  0 

3  0 

10  0 

10  0 

6  6 

3  2 

5  3 


1773. 


64045  1  3 

15428  11  7 

284553  9  10 

128879  0  10 

216055  2  2 


185437 

84226 

26492 

17357 

11219 

11968 

1999 

3067 

10130 

63841 

1512 

1050 

7488 

1271 

1990 

1701 

2 


5  8 

11  10 

0  3 


5 
16 


0 
5 


1  1 
0  9 


3 
12 
16 

3 
19 


2 
3 
5 
0 
4 


11  1 
2  6 


4 
7 


0 
3 


15  0 


0  16  10 
196  5  0 


£. 

223362 

24869 

16353 

24308 

182422 

212828 

2660 

249696 

361424 

209167 

1800 

367698 

4449 

408270 

71027 

579373 

50799 

75 

62732 

15309 

3843 

1928 

4538 


9.   d, 
8  2 


5 
0 
5 
4 
14 
12 


0 
7 
9 
8 
6 
2 


17  11 
5  4 
15  6 
15  0 
5  5 
15  0 
17  6 
15  11 

2  5 
9  4 
1  0 

15  0 

17  0 

1  2 

12  10 

3  5 


106237  18  1 

4414  12  10 

147717  15  4 

76498  5  3 

135119  2  8 


99308 

73403 

16982 

20778 

8355 

18417 

1189 

1277 

3037 

68219 

505 

1018 

4164 

4302 

226 

2878 

25 


14  6 
18  9 

15  3 
2  0 
0  11 
9  5 


15 
7 

12 

18 

9 


1 
8 
5 
2 
8 


0  0 

0  0 

0  5 

14  0 

12  8 

0  0 


0  17  9 
2909  14  3 


1774. 


4436783  4  5  3875929  17  8 


178542 

29151 

22323 

29384 

148021 

195699 

1306 

277507 

381912 

253806 

3090 

395182 

10169 

428811 

59817 

655318 

134694 

612 

89566 

13132 

7280 

1288 

5066 

43 

100887 

13031 

168815 

129547 

217205 

133912 

91361 

14627 

23122 

10879 

11737 

972 

9210 

2223 

66128 

483 

1471 

7516 

3460 

2218 

625 

138 


8,    d. 

11  11 

6  3 


16 
4 
17 
13 
6 
10 
11 


3 

4 
6 
4 
6 

7 
5 


10  10 
0  0 
2  3 
9  4 

12  11 


13 
14 


1 
8 


1  8 
9  6 


17 
12 


6 
6 


15  0 
7  8 


18 
12 
15 

5 
16 

5 
13 


4 
6 
4 
5 
9 
8 
4 


1775. 


1776. 


10  1 
1  2 
3  9 

11  7 
11  11 

5  6 


14 
10 

4 
17 

8 
16 


5 
4 

3 
6 
4 
4 


1  8 
9  10 

16  2 

17  5 
14  0 


4  8  0 
2267  10  0 


4333588  4  2 


£. 

177132 

22415 

42380 

23162 

164472 

258022 

16480 

304560 

397443 

318944 

2807 

519007 

5809 

448078 

48576 

867648 

28111 

847 

131857 

12687 

8054 

1697 

5231 


8.   d, 

16  11 

4  2 


0 
17 


7 
4 


13  8 

7  7 

17  10 
16  10 

12  2 
0  11 

18  0 
16  0 

9  7 

13  2 
4  8 

8  0 
6  6 

13  6 
13  6 
0 
6 


6 
10 
10  8 
12  5 


171782  1 

9601  19 

8382  9 
345  0  0 
210  10  3 


5 

1106 

39719 

22518 

14328 

15288 

2255 

3521 

5037 

89403 

2207 

1728 

7274 

8167 

1664 

1438 

6809 

162 


18  0 

2  6 
11  3 

3  4 

13  10 

14  2 
14  0 

9  0 


13 

8 

11 

16 


1 
6 
4 
1 


12  3 

13  2 
18  3 

5  9 

13  3 

15  0 


62  10  0 
209  0  0 
588  6  8 


4220173  0  2 


£. 

68507 

25692 

44277 

24325 

99172 

252075 

813 

312759 

388917 

276053 

2402 

483905 

2716 

350104 

58852 

859119 

21668 

2723 

115306 

14821 

11749 

1658 

6153 

6 

200569 

53727 

15657 


8.  d, 

13  9 

0  0 
3  10 

1  11 
19  8 

2  7 
10  0 

17  1 
19  5 

18  8 
10  0 

5  1 

5  0 
17  10 

7  2 

7  7 

6  9 

8  10 

10  6 
0  0 

11  2 

15  8 

16  11 

9  0 

12  4 
12  2 

2  5 


42366 

19931 
7955 
2239 
1976 
5384 

68925 
1947 
2422 

12924 
2440 

nil 

2711 


14  0 
2  6 


4 
3 
1 

14 

15 
5 

16 
9 

18 


1 
5 
4 
2 
6 
0 
0 
1 
3 


12  0 
1  4 


1085  0  0 


893  18  4 


3868053  19  6 
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In  this  year  also  a  pamphlet  was  published,  entitled — 
"  Considerations  on  the  Prcaent  SyBtcm  of  Laws  respect- 
"  ing  Wool,  by  Tiios,  Pownal,  Eaq.  M.P.,  late  Go- 
"  vepnor  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  a  native  of  Lincoln ; 
"  Chairman  of  the  Groat   Meeting  of  the  Lords  and 
"  Commons  of  Wool  Counties,  held  in  February,  1774, 
"  at  the  Star  and  Garter,  Pall  Mall,  on  occasion  of  the 
*'  Attempt  of  the  Linen  Manufacturers  of  Ireland  and 
"  Scotland  to  obtain  an  additional  Duty  upon  Foreign 
"  Linens  imported,  which  induced  a  Threatening  to  Tax 
"  our  Woollens  from  the  Russian,  Prussian,  Saxon,  and 
"  Austrian  Ministers;  which  Meeting  called  upon  the 
"  Woollen  Manufacturers  to  join  them.     The  Manufae- 
"  turers  did  join  them,  and  succeeded  iu  Defeating  the 
"  Attempt." 
The  pamphlet,  of  which  the  above  is  the  title,  having  grown 
out  of  the  meeting  held  in  1774,  therein  alluded  to,  it  will  be 
best  to  give  (irst  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting,  and  after- 
wards to  notice  Mr.  Pownal's  observations. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  fifty  gentlemen,  chiefly  Peers 
and  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  following 
invitation  was  made  public  : — 

"  That  all  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  arc 
concerned  in  or  for  wool,  or  the  woollen  and  iron  manufac- 
tures, are  desired  to  attend  the  future  meetings ;  and  that  all 
other  gentlemen,  interested  in  those  essential  branches  of 
commerce,  are  desired  to  attend  and  give  their  information 
and  assistance  at  any  of  the  general  meetings." 
To  those  meetings  the  following  were  deputed : — 
"  Mr.  Wolrich  and  Mr.  Copley,  from  Leeds  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood; Mr.  Penmddock,  from  Wiltshire!  Mr,  Payne  and  Mr. 
Glover  from  the  Hamburg  merchants;  Mr.  Beeston  Long,  fro oi 
the  West  India  merchanls." 

Sm  Harbord  Harbord  delivered  a  state  of  the  expense 
of  the  poor  in  the  city  of  N'orwich  for  ten  years,'  increasing 
from  £3754  in  1764,  to  £l  1,000  in  1773. 

Sir  George  Yonge  dehvered  a  state  of  the  expense  of 
the  poor  in  the  workhouse  of  the  city  of  Exeter  |for  eight 
years,  increasing  from  £1300  in  1766,  to  £1,924  4s!  in  1773. 
He  also  delivered  a  specification  of  the  foreign  linens  im- 
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ported  into  Exeter  from  1767  to  1773;  and  acquainted  the 
committee  that  the  export  of  woollens  from  Exeter  had  usuaUy 
amounted  to  £700,000  or  £800,000  ;  whereof  the  exports  to 
Germany  was  about  £300,000 ;  but  that  within  these  seven 
years  it  was  reduced  to  about  half;  and  in  the  last  year 
amounted  to  £130,000  only. 

Mr.  Penruddock  delivered  a  state  of  the  poor  in  the  town 
of  Bradford,  Wilts,  for  eleven  years,  increasing  from  £1325 
10s.  in  1763,  to  £2413  17s.  6d.  in  1773.  He  also  deUvered 
the  expense  of  the  poor  at  Westbury,  in  1767,  at  £1030  15s., 
and  in  1773,  at  £1417  5s.  7^d. ;  at  Warminster,  in  1767,  at 
£604  15s.  8d.,  and  in  1773  at  £782  2s.  7^d.  Also  a  state 
of  the  expense  of  the  poor  in  the  parish  of  Melksham,  in 
Wiltshire,  for  fourteen  years  past,  increased  from  £4151 6s.  3d. 
in  the  year  1761,  to  £1,220  2s.  in  the  year  1773. 

Sir  George  Yonge  delivered  a  specification  of  the  wool 
and  yarn  imported  from  Ireland  into  the  port  of  Minehead, 
from  the  5th  of  January,  1767,  to  the  5th  of  January,  1774, 
showing  that  the  importation  of  this  article  from  Ireland  is 
greatly  decreased,  especially  in  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Ryder  delivered  a  specification  of  the  poor  rates  of 
Tiverton,  in  Devonshire,  for  eleven  years,  increased  from 
£1,344  I2s.  2d.  in  the  year  1763,  to  £2,547  Us.  9d.  in  the 
year  1773. 

Mr.  CoxE  delivered  a  specification  of  the  poor  rates  of  the 
following  places  in  Somersetshire : — 

Of  Taunton,  for  11  years,  increased  from  £1295  158.  Od.  in  1763, 

to  £1,980  in  1773. 
Of  Frome,  for  8  years,  inereased  from  £1,897  16s.  4d.  in  1766, 

to  £2,660  3s.  8d.  in  1773. 
Of  Wellington,  for  10  years,  increased  from   £647  14s.  Id.  in 

1764,  to  £759  58.  4d.  in  1773. 
Of  niminster,  for   10  years,  increased  from  £426  l6s.  lOd.  in 

1764,  to  £700  28.  Id.  in  1773. 
Of  Milverton,  for  10  years,   increased  from  £316   in   1764,  to 

£414  15s.  in  1773. 

Mr.  WoLRiCH,  from  Leeds,  delivered  a  specification  of  the 
quantity  of  cloths  made  in  the  West-Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
from  March,  1772,  to  March,  1774,*  certified  by  the  trea- 

*  Vide  Table  of  Cloth  milled  in  Yorkshire  in  appendix  to  2nd  toI. 
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surer  of  the  district,  showing  that  the  quantity  of  cloth  made 
last  year  was  34,594  pieces  less  than  the  preceding  years. 
He  also  delivered  other  calculations  and  particulars  relating 
to  the  woollen  manufacture  of  Yorkshire,  which  will  be  found 
in  the  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Wolrich's  papers,  books, 
and  documents ;  and  which  give  much  information  respecting 
the  woollen  manufacture  at  that  period. 


Extracted  from  the  books  and  documents  of  Thomas 
Wolrich,  Esq. : 

PETITIONS  TO  PARLIAMENT. 

"  To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  in  Parlia- 
ment assembled. 
"  The  Humble  Petition  of  the  Manufacturers  of  Mixed  Broad 
Cloths,  in  the  West- Riding  of  the  County  of  York  : 
"  Sheweth, — 
"  That  your  Petitioners  observe,  from  the  votes  of  this  Honour- 
able House,  that  a  Committee  is  appointed    to  inquire  into  the 
present  distressed  state  of  the  linen  manufactures  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

"  That  your  petitioners,  having  long  experienced  the  attention  of 
Parliament  to  the  distresses  of  the  subject,  are  encouraged  to  hope 
they  may  be  admitted  to  lay  before  this  Honourable  House  a  state 
of  the  distresses  in  which  they  are  at  present  involved. 

"  That  the  demand  for  their  manufactures  is,  and  for  near  two 
years  past  hath  been,  so  much  upon  the  decline,  that  the  greater 
part  of  your  petitioners  are  now  unable  to  find  employment  for 
themselves  and  their  numerous  poor  servants,  adequate  to  their 
necessary  support,  and  that,  from  the  great  stock  of  cloth  on  hand 
unsold,  they  have  just  grounds  to  fear  they  shall  not  soon  be  enabled 
to  find  them  such  adequate  employment. 

"  Your  Petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray  this  Honourable  House 
to  take  their  case,  and  the  case  of  their  distressed  servants,  into 
consideration ;  and  that  they  may  be  heard  by  themselves  to  set 
forth  the  truth  of  their  condition  and  circumstances,  against 
any  measures  which  may  be  solicited  in  Parliament,  tending  to 
add  to  their  distresses,  if  such  should  be. 

"  And  your  Petitioners  shall  ever  pray,  &c." 

A  like  Petition  of  the  Manufacturers  of  White  Broad 
Cloths. 

N   2 
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STUFF   makers'  PETITION. 

«*  To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  Parlia- 
ment assembled. 

"  The  Humble  Petition  of  the  Manufacturers  of  Worsted  Stuffs 
in  the  West- Riding  of  the  County  of  York: 

"  SOEWETH, — 

"  That  your  Petitioners  observe,  from  the  votes  of  this  Honour- 
able House,  that  a  Committee  is  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
present  distressed  state  of  the  Linen  Manufacture  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

"  That  your  Petitioners,  having  long  experienced  the  attention  of 
Parliament  to  the  distresses  of  the  subject,  are  encouraged  to  hope 
they  may  be  admitted  to  lay  before  tliis  Honourable  House  a  state 
of  the  distresses  in  which  they  are  at  present  involved. 

''  That  the  demand  for  their  manufactures  is,  and  for  some  years 
hath  been  so  much  on  the  decline,  notwithstanding  wages  have 
lowered  20  per  cent,  at  least,  that  the  greater  part  of  your  petitioners 
are  now  unable  to  find  employment  for  themselves  and  their  numer- 
ous poor  servants,  adequate  to  their  necessary  support ;  and  that 
from  the  great  stock  of  manufactures  on  hand  unsold,  and  other 
reasons,  they  have  just  ground  to  fear  there  will  be  many  more  of 
them  without  employment. 

"  Your  Petitioners,  therefore,  humbly  pray,  &c.  &cJ* 


PETITION   FROM    THE   MERCHANTS   OF   LEEDS. 

"  To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  Parlia- 
ment assembled. 

«  The  Humble  Petition  of  the  Merchants  of  Leeds,  in  the  county 
of  York:     Sheweth, — 

"  That  observing  from  the  votes  of  this  House  that  a  Committee 
is  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  present  state  of  the  Linen  Trade  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  your  petitioners  are  under  the  apprehen- 
sion that  some  additional  duty  on  foreign  linens,  or  discouragement 
of  the  import  thereof,  is  intended. 

"  That  your  Petitioners  are  large  exporters  of  broad  cloths,  &c. 
to  foreign  countries,  from  whence  linens  are  brought  to  England. 

"  That  your  Petitioners  have  well-founded  reasons  to  believe, 
that  the  value  of  the  trade,  and  the  several  duties  and  rates  made 
and  paid  in  each  respective  country  are  greatly  in  favour  of  Great 
Britain. 

"  That  your  Petitioners  apprehend  that  some  measure  may  be 
solicited  in  Parliament,  oppressive  or  injurious  to  the  home  con- 
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sumption  of  the  woollen  manuractuTe,  or  thnt  may  endanger  the 
foreign  export  thereof. 

"  Your  Petitioners,  therefore,  most  humbly  pray  that  this  Hon- 

tourable  House  will  talce  the  premises  into  consideration,  and 
chat  they  may  be  heard  by  themselves  against  any  innovation 
in  favour  of  any  one  particular  manufacture,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  woullen,  tlie  staple  manufaclure  of  this  kingdom. 
"  And  your  Petitioners  shall  ever  pray." 
Br   THE   COMMITTEE   OF   MEMBEltS   OF   PAKUAMENT,   MET    AT 
THE  STAtt   AND   GAETEtt,   IS    PALL  BALL,    1774. 

"  Heads  proposed  as  matters  of  information  to  be  sent  up  out  of 
the  country,  relative  to  the  growth  of  wool  and  of  the  woollen 
manufactures  in  the  several  towns  and  counties  from  whence  peti- 
tions have  been  s^nt  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  especially  to 
all  such  points  as  are  set  forth  or  alleged  in  the  several  petitions, 
which  allegations  must  be  particularly  attended  to  by  the  petitioners' 
witnesses,  who  are  to  be  sent  up,  as  being  necessary  to  be  proved 
before  the  House  ;  which  witnesses  should  be  instructed  as  far  as 
possible  in  all  the  several  points  and  matters  hereinaAcr  specilied, 
as  well  as  in  the  allegations  of  their  petitions :  and  they  will,  in  the 
mean  time,  be  pleased  to  send  up  word  which  of  these  several  heads 
or  points  they  can  give  information  of,  or  answers  to,  and  which 
they  cannot,  as  well  as  which  other  heads  or  points  they  themselves 
may  think  material  to  the  main  object,  as  far  as  their  knowledge 

"The  species  of  wool  chiefly  grown  in  your  county? 

"The  medium  price  at  which  wool  has  been  sold  in  your  county 
since  the  year  1770.  and  before  that  period,  as  far  as  will  show  the 
comparative  state  of  it  ? 

"  Whether  the  quantity  of  wool  grown  in  your  neighbourhood 
has  increased  or  decreased,  and  in  what  proportion,  during  the  same 
periods  ;  or  whether  the  land  has  been  turned  to  cattle  or  tillage  ? 

"  The  state  of  the  woollen  manufacture  in  your  neighbourhood 
during  the  same  period,  the  increase  or  decrease  of  them,  and  in 
wliat  proportion  in  the  different  years  ? 

"  Whether  the  foreign  demand  for  your  goods  has  diminished  or 
increased  within  the  same  period,  and  in  wliat  proportion  ? 

■'  The  increase  or  decrease  of  poor  manufacturers  wiiliiu  the  same 
period,  and  in  what  proportion  ? 

"  Whether  the  decline  (if  such  there  be)  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
tures be  owing  to  any  distress  of  credit,  or  overstocking  of  the 
markets,  or  both  ?  or  does  it  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  trade,  or 
from  what  other  causes  ? 
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"  The  particular  distresses  of  your  town  or  neighbourhood,  if 
any? 

*'  The  connection  of  the  woollen  trade  with  the  importation  of 
foreign  linens  from  Russia,  Hamburgh^  or  Germany,  in  general  ? 
and  how  and  in  what  manner  your  exports  are  paid  for  ? 

"  What  species  of  linen  (if  any)  you  import  from  each  of  tliose 
countries,  and  whether  iine  or  coarse  ? 

**  In  what  proportion  are  the  imports  to  the  exports  ? 

'<  Would  any  additional  duty  on  the  importation  of  linens  mate- 
rially affect  your  woollen  trade  in  exports  ?  and  what  sort  of  goods 
would  it  chiefly  affect  ? 

"Are  the  foreign  linens  imported  in  return  for  your  woollens,  of 
the  sorts  that  principally  supply  the  poor? 

"  N.B.  It  is  desired  that  the  names  of  such  persons  whom  it  is  pro- 
posed to  have  examined  in  the  House  of  Commons,  be  sent  imme- 
diately to  their  several  representatives,  together  with  any  account 
of  that  evidence  which  they  can  give,  and  of  the  particular  points 
to  which  they  wish  to  be  examined." 


PARISH    OF   LEEDS. 


Comparative    View   of   the   Poor   Rates  for   three  years, 
beginning  May-day,  1771,  with  the  price  of  Wheat. 


Price  of  Wheat ) 
per  Bushel.     / 

1771 
6s.  4d. 

1772 
6s.  4d. 

1773 
7s.  4d. 

townships. 
Leeds    

1402  18    6 

350  19  10 

223     7    7 

120    5     0 

266    3     4 

120    9    6 

150    0    3  J 

176  13    0 

94  18    0 

85    7    5 

34  17     8^ 

3026     0    2i 
f  Leeds... 

£.     8.     d. 

1248    7    5^ 

349  18    0 

209  6    4 
120    3    0 
274    9    0 
123    6    4 
155     4  11 

210  14     6 
90    9    4 
99    0    1 
38  19    3 

£.     *.     d. 
1581  14    6\ 

Hunslet 

432  18     6 

Holbeck    

Beeston 

284   13     4^ 
150     1     0 

Armlev 

284  12     8 

Parnle  v 

130    7    9 
177     7     2 

Bramle  v    

Wortley    

Headingley    

Chapel  AUcrton... 
Potternewton    ... 

^  t   §             f            J!* 

235  18  11 
103    8    4 
89     6    8^ 
46  10    8 

Voluntary  Contri- 

2919  18    2^ 

3516  19    7i 
250    9     1 

buttons  m  Janu- 

i Hunslet 

54    4     3 

ary,  1774    

Total  in  the  parish 
of  Leeds    

3026    0    2^ 

2919  18    2^ 

3821   12  11^ 

STATISTICS POOR  RATES  IN  BRADFORD HALIFAX. 


i  IN   THE   BBADFOHD   J 


TowKsniPs. 
Bradford   

F,CClpS3l\     

Jdle    

Yeadoii 

IlawdeD 

Horaforth 

Pnd»ey 

GoRieraal  

Jlewabury 

Ossett    

Morley  . 


1-27  16  8i 

49     1  2j 

121   in  0 

411     2  1} 

368  13  0 

249  11  -14 

357  14  ij 

110  17  0 


£.  ,. 

408  16 

fia  16 

27y  1 

121  9 
48  15 
141  15 
469  18 
414  14 
241  11 
314  16 
108  14 


488  II 
90  13 
337  12 


460  16 
280  5 
368  18 


Tolals.. :....,.  I  2.'i34  12     Ij      21)33     8     3}  |  3307     0     Q 


pooB  BATES  iS  tae  fabish  of  Halifax. 


Haia-K  

Wadsworth  

HeptODstall  

StansBeld 

LoDgfield  

Errenden  

Sowflrby    

Rushworth    

Soyland 

Barkialand    

Elland-cum-      ^ 
Greetland ...  j 

Norland    

Skircoat    

lUstrick    

Hipperholme- 
cum-Brighousc 

Stiutbowram 

Shelf 

Northowram 

Ovcnden  

Warley 

Midgley    

Stainland  

Total  in  the  parish 
of  Halifax  . 


290  12  6 

173  0  0 

263  9  0 

68  0  0 

167  17  8 

253  15  lOi 

64  7  6 

138  1  6 

145  12  2 


183  11 

H 

91  0 
210  8 
186  19 

0 

|-178  16 

0 

386  4 
96  0 
433  6 
290  0 
329  13 
160  12 
110  14 

5 

0 
8 
0 

'i* 

0 

5109  9 

10 

914  16  7 

315  0  0 

173  13  9 
320  5  0 

81  12  0 

174  12  II 
290  9  0 

87  5  0 

138  8  2 

133  7  OJ 

186  6  6 


274  12  11^ 
71  14  8 
145  19  2i 


319  0  0 

373  10  1 

220  16  6 

148  8  6 

5561  17  lOi 


1000  0  0 

365  7  6 

218  7  0 

336  0  0 


195  12  ] 
326  6 
181  12 


437  3 
128  0 
700  0 
464  0 
339  17 
260  19 
203  15  1 


6756     4  llj 
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ESTIMATE    OF   MIXT   OR   COLOURED   BROAD  CLOTH   DTED    IN 

THE    WOOL. 

The  Price  of  Labour  fixed  upon  average  for  mixt  cloth,  viz. : 

1760,  Spinning  6  Ibg.  Warp  Wool,  28.  8d.,  Weft  do.  Is.  4d.,  Weaving  3  yds.  lOd. 
1770    much  the  same  as  above. 

1771-2 3s.  Od Is.  8d. 14d. 

1778    2b.  4d.,  Is.  8d lOd. 

1774    2s.  2d.,  Is.  8d 9d. 

In  the  year  1771,  and  part  of  1772,  35  yards  of  cloth 
cost  in  labour,  taking  the  wool  when  dyed,  and 
making  it  ready  for  the  mill   £2    6     8 

In  1774 1   15    0 

There  is  about  2d.  per  yard  of  the  labour  belonging  the  same 
piece  which  is  done  by  the  manufacturer  himself,  to  prepare  it  for 
the  labourer,  &c.  :  this  and  the  above  is  6d.  per  yard. 

The  Average  Price  of  Cloth  in  the  above  years  : — 

Cloth  that  sold  in  1769  and  1770,  at  3s.  9d.  per  yard. 
„        sold  in  1771  and  1772^  at  4s.  4d.  to  4s.  5d.  do. 

The  same  sort  of  goods  have  gradually  fallen  from  about  mid- 
summer 1772  to  1774,  to  39.  6d.  and  3s.  7d.  per  yard. 

(Signed)  James  Thompson, 

a  Trustee  of  the  Mixt  Cloth-Hall,  Leeds. 


An  Account  of  the  State  of  Manufacturing  White  Cloth, 
viz.  White  Broad  Woollen  Cloth,  together  with  the  Price  of 
Labour  which  is  requisite  to  perfect  25  yards  of  Goth,  at  4s. 
per  yard,  which  I  take  to  be  the  average  price  of  White 
Cloth :— 


Spinning 

Spinning 

Weaving 

Wool  Cleaning 

Warp. 

Weft. 

per  String. 

per  Stone. 

Ibi.         *.    d. 

lbs.        (.    d. 

«.     d. 

«.     d. 

1769      6        2  10 

6          1      4 

0  10 

0    9 

1770 

2     9 

1     3 

0    9 

0    8 

1771 

3     1 

1     6 

1      1 

0  10 

1772 

3    4 

1     8 

1     4 

1     1 

1773 
1774 

}»        2    6 

1     2 

0     8 

0    6 

And  at  this  present,  not  work   to  employ  the  spinners  and 
weavers  above  two-thirds  of  their  time. 

(Signed)  John  Wood. 
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The  Quantity  of  Wool  requisite  to  perfect  25  yards  of  Cloth, 
and  the  Price  of  Labour  on  Cloth  sold  in  1769»  at  4s.  per 
yard: — 


Warp 

Weft 

Wearing 

Wool 

TrVTAT 

SpinninflT. 

Spinning;. 

104  Strings. 

Cleaning. 

lbs.       8.     d.     lbs.       s.     d. 

Strings,  s.    d. 

stones.    8.  d. 

£.      8.  d. 

1769 

21       9  11    36      8     0 

10^     8     9 

3        2  5 

1     9  1 

1770 

„       9    4 

«       7    6 

„      7  10 

„        2  H 

1     6  9i 

1771 

,,      10    9 

»       9    0 

„     11     4 

„         2  8 

1  13  9 

1772 

„      11     8 

„     10    0 

„     14     0 

„         3  5 

1  19  1 

1773-4 

„       8    9 

„       7    0 

,,7     0 

1  8 

1     4  5 

(Signed) 


John  Wood, 

Trustee  of  the  White  Cloth- Hall. 


AN    ACCOUNT    OF   THE    STATE   OF   THE    STUFF   MANUFACTURE. 

In  the  town  of  Halifax  and  the  neighbourhood,  paid  for  manu- 
facturing one  piece  of  stuff,  of  the  value  of  358.,  in  1771 : — 

8.    d. 

Combing,  2d.  per  lb 111^ 

Weaving, 6     0 

Warp,  spinning  6^  lbs.  to   18 

hanks,  2  threads, 6     1^ 

Wefk,    spinning    3   lbs.   to   24 

hanksy   5  10 

Warping  and  winding,    0     8 

£10     7 
Wool, 0  12     0 

Cost,  1   12     7— Sold  for  £1   15s. 

In  1774,  the  piece  cost — 

Wages...l6s.3d.|j     ^     3-Sold  for  £1   10s. 
Wool  ....13s.  Od.  J 

To  those  who  have  their  spinning  most  at  a  distance  of  20,  30, 
or  40  miles  from  Halifax,  it  will  cost  Is.  less. 

The  poor  spinners  in  the  West  have  for  spinning  18  hanks,  in 
1774,  less  by  4d.  than  in  1771. 

In  general  one  comber  will  employ  fourteen  spinners,  and  four- 
teen spinners  will  employ  three  weavers  and  a  half,  or  thereabouts. 
Combing  is  fallen  from  2d.  to  1  f  d.,  and  weaving  from  6s.  to  5s. 
per  lb.  both  at  home  and  in  the  country :  spinning  has  fallen,  viz.  1 8 
skeins  at  home  from  1  Id.  to  8d.,  and  24  skeins  from  Is.  2d.  to  lid. 
In  the  country,  warp  and  weft  yam  has  fallen  by  spinning  rolls. 
The  following  are  the  prices  since  1771  : — 
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PRICES 


At  and  near  Halifax. 

In  Lancashire  and  at 
A  Distance. 

• 

Warp. 

18  Skeins  or 

Hanks. 

Weft. 
24  Hanks. 

Warp. 
18  Hanks. 

Weft. 
24  Hanks. 

1771.  Ang.  21. 

1772.  Oct.  26. 

1773.  March  1. 

1774.  March  7. 

8.     d. 
0   11 
0  10 
0     9 
0     8 

8.    d. 
1     2 
1      1 

1     0       ' 
0  11       ' 

8.     d. 
0   10 
0     9 
0     8 
0     6 

s,     d. 
1       1 
1      0 
0    11 

0    9 

FALL  IN  WAGES. 
Of  Combing  everywhere,  J  =  12^  per  cent.,  or  j\th  of  the  employ 

of  the  poor. 

Weaving  everywhere,  J  =  1 6 J^  per  cent.,  or  ^V  ^o.  do. 
Spinning  warp — 

at  a  distance ^  =  40    per  cent.,  or  ^  do.  do. 

and  at  home /^  =27    per  cent,  or  ^j  do.  do. 

Weft — at  a  distance,  -^  =  30    per  cent.,  or  ^^  do.  do. 

at  home ^;j  =  28    per  cent.,  or  ^y  do.  do. 

1  =  the  employ 
of  the  poor. 
So  that  on  an  average  the  fall  of  the  wages  of  the  poor  will  be 
about  28  per  cent. 

(Information  from  John  Sutcliffe,  of  Holdsworth, 

StufFmaker.) 


GENERAL    ESTIMATE    OF   THE    YORKSHIRE    WOOLLEN    MANU- 
FACTURE— EASTER,    1772. 

ANNUAL  AMOUNT  OF  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  CLOTHING  OR  SHORT  WOOL, 

VIZ. 

Broad  cloths,  narrow  cloths,  bays,  kerseys, 
half  thicks,  blankets,  hose,  Colne  serges, 
and  plains,  penistones,  kerseys,  hats,  horse 
sheets,  and  coverlets £l,869»700  15 


ANNUAL   AMOUNT   OF  COMBING  WOOL,   VIZ. 

Shalloons,  callimancoes,  russells,  tammies, 
single  camblets  or  camblettees,  prunells, 
and  moreens,  all  made  of  single  yarn;  ever- 
lastings, figured  and  flowered  amiens,  serges 
de  Nismes  and  serges  de  Rome,  whose 
warps  are  of  double  yarn,  and  various 
other  articles £1,404,000     0 


7i 


0 


£3,273,700  15    7^ 
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EXPORT    AND    HOME    CONSUMPTION  OF    MANUFACTURES 
OF   CLOTHING    OR    SHORT    WOOL   AND   LONG   WOOL. 
EXPORT.  HOME  CONSUAIPTION.  TOTAL. 

Gothing  or  X.       «.    d.  £.       «.    <L  £.       «.      d. 

Short  Wool  1,248,741   12  10      620,959  2  9 J     1,869,700  15  7^ 
Long  Wool  J  1,1 23,200     0     0     J 280, 800  0  0       1,404,000     0  0 


£2,371,941   12  10      901,759  2  9J    3,273,700  15  7^ 


MATERIALS    AND    LABOUR    IN    MANUFACTURES    OF    SHORT 

WOOL    AND    LONG    WOOL. 
MATERIALS.  LABOUR.  TOTAL. 

£.        8,    d,  £.        8,    d.  £.        '.      d. 

Short  Wool  J  623,233  11   lOJ    §1,246,467  3  9     1,869,700  15  7J 
Long  Wool  J  234,000     0     0     g  1,170,000  0  0     1,404,000     0    0 


£857,233  11   lOJ      2,416,467  3  0    3,273,700  15  7J 

"  N.B.  This  estimate  was  made  conformable  to  my  idea  of  a  pro- 
per exhibition  at  the  bar  of  the  House.  T.  W." 


PARTICULAR   ESTIMATE    OF    THE    YORKSHIRE    WOOLLEN   MANU- 
FACTURES,   INCLUDING    THE    ROCHDALE    BAYS,    IN    1772. 

"  The  district  bounded  on  the  north  by  Settle,  on  the  south  by 
Saddleworth,  distant  from  each  other  40  miles;  bounded  on  the  east 
by  Leeds,  and  on  the  west  by  Haslingden,  in  Lancashire,  distant 
from  each  other  35  miles.  The  space  of  ground  occupied  by  manu- 
facturers equal  to  a  square  of  30  miles,  about  one-half  of  which  are 
moors  and  waste  ground. 


THE  ANNUAL  AMOUNT  FROM  CLOTHING  OR  SHORT  WOOL. 

Broad    Cloth,   mixed,    and  £.        s.    d.  £.        «.     d. 

white — 112,370  pieces= 
3,232,91 3 J  yards,  at  5s. 
per  yard 808,228     6     3 

Do.  milled  or  made  in  Lan- 
cashire, presumed  of  the 
value 50,000     0    0 


. 858,228     6     3 

Narrow  Cloth,  95,539  pieces 
=2,377,5  I7i  yds.  at  4s.  3d.  505,222    9     4i 


Bays  and  other  Roch- 
dale woollens,  124,000 
pieces,  at  508.  per  piece        310,000    0    0 


1,363,450  15     7J 
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£,,         s,     d»  £>•        s»    a. 

Brought  forward  310,000    0     0       1,363,450  15     7^ 

Deduct  and  carry  to  the 
manufacture  of  combed 
wool  for  worsted  yarns, 
the  warp  of  broad  bays       30,000     0     0 

280,000     0    0 

Kerseys — 40,000  pieces  at 

at  40s.  per  piece   80,000     0     0 

Half  Thicks,  25,000  pieces, 

258.  per  piece   31,250    0    0 

111,250     0    0 

Blankets  20,000,  striped  and 

plain,  at  £3  lOs 70,000    0     0 

Hose  20,000    0    0 

Colne  serges  and  plains,  pe- 

nistones,    kerseys,    hats, 

horse  sheets,  and  coverlets       25,000    0    0 

45,000     0    0 

1,869,700  15    74 

FROM  COMBING  OR  LONG  WOOL. 

Id  this  branch  are  employed        3,900  combers. 

Whose  labour  weekly  pro- 
duces, allowing  for  sick- 
ness and  other  necessary 
avocations,  each    36  lbs.  of  wool. 

Allow  two  weeks  for  holiday         1 40,400 
per  annum,  and  multiply 
by  50 

7,020,000  lbs.  wool. 
The  average  value  of  1  lb. 
of  combed  wool  manufac- 
tured, 4s 4  shillings 

28,080,000  shillings.  1,404,000     0     0 
Total  amount £3,273,700  15     7i 

N.B.  Besides  these  are  wrought  up  quantities  of  Irish  and  other 
worsted  yarns,  made  in  distant  parts  of  Britain. 


STATISTICS — EXPORTS    AND    CONSOMPTION, 
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COBT    OF                                  B. 

MUt  doth,  Tongh  . 

4     0 

\Vhite  Cloth 4 

Dressing 

0     6 

Dyeing 0 

Postage,  Packing,  F 

jreign 

Dressing  and  tolls    0 

Insurance,  Clerks 

Bank 

Merchant's  profit,  includ- 

0    2 

ing  package  0 

Merchant'sprotit.... 

0     6 



Per  yard 6 

1 

*er  jar 

i 

5     2 

190  wolrich's  correspondence. 

"  This  particular  estimate  was  made  for  exhibition  before  a  pri- 
vate committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  where  I  desired  to  be 
examined  for  it  in  a  strict  unrestrained  manner,  if  Parliament  should 
incline  to  enter  at  all  into  the  inquiry  of  the  importance  and  the 
comparative  state  of  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Yorkshire. 

"T.  WoLRicn." 

'*  The  variety  of  stuffs  made  from  long  wool,  and  the  fluctu- 
ation of  the  demand  for  each  sort,  discourage  the  hope  of  pre- 
cision in  the  calculation  of  the  quantities  of  each ;  it  is,  however, 
attempted  in  this  manner : — 
Yam  used  about 

20  skein  for  Shalloons £450,000 

21  „  Calimancoes  and  russells,    280,000 

22  „  Everlastings^  figured  and  flowered  amicus, 

serges  de  Nismes,  and  other  double  stuffs,    350,000 

23  „  Tammies, 110,000 

16      fy  Camblets,  camblettees,  prunells,  rosettas,  and 

ante  loons 100,000 

15  „  Moreensj    harrateens,    shags,    and    sundry 

other  articles    84,000 

16  „  the  warps  of  broad  Ba3r8  deducted  from  the 

Rochdale  manufacture    30,000 

£1,404,000 


CORRESPONDENCE    CARRIED    ON    BY   MR.    WOLRICH    ON 

THE    SUBJECT. 

Copy  of  a  letter  wrote  by  T.  Wolrich,  from  London,  to  a 
mercantile  house  at  FrankforUon-tbe-Maine,  bis  correspondent 

tbere : — 

"  London,  4th  March,  1774. 
"  Gentlemen, — Immediately  after  I  had  packed  your  goods,  I 
was  called  up  hither,  on  account  of  a  design  of  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  linen  manufacturers,  to  obtain  from  Parliament  here  an  addi- 
tional tax  or  duty  on  German  and  other  foreign  linens,  which  will 
very  likely  induce  your  Sovereign  Princes  to  lay  an  additional  duty 
on  our  woollens,  and  thereby  hinder  your  demand  for  them.  The 
great  men  here  give  attention  to  us,  and  will  help  us,  if  there  be 
any  danger  of  our  trade  being  hurt.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  duties 
charged  in  Germany  on  our  woollen  goods,  and  will  therefore  be 
much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  advise  me  by  return  of  post,  what 
duties  are  chargeable  upon  the  goods  I  send  you.  Whether  there 
hath  been  lately  any  new  additional  duty  laid  on  them,  or  only  the 
ancient  duty  is  continued  ?     Whether  there  be  aoy  duties  paid  upon 
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DDf  goods  bouglit  of  yoii,  after  they  are  sold  by  you,  and  how 
much,  in  the  diftiirent  countries  to  which  you  sell  theu?  Be  also 
BO  good  aa  to  give  me  your  free  opinion,  whether,  if  England  lays 
an  additional  duty  on  German  linens,  and  the  Princes  of  Germany 
lay  an  additional  duty  on  our  woollens,  your  trade  with  us  will  be 
greatly  hurt.  None  understand  this  subject  better  tlian  yourselves ; 
and  there  is  no  person  whose  opinion  shall  guide  roe  in  preference 
to  yours.  I  have  come  at  the  request  of  the  merchants  of  Leeds, 
who  refer  the  business  to  me  solely,  and  therefore  I  would  be  well 
advised. 

"  I  shall  also  be  glad  to  know  what  manufactures  you  have  in 
Germany  that  can  supply  you  with  woollens,  if  ours  should  be 
burthened.  Do  they  not  make  woollens  in  Bavaria,  at  Eysenach, 
at  Berlin,  and  in  Silesia  ?  and  do  not  you  buy  large  quantities 
from  AiK-la-Chapelle  and  from  France?  Every  particular  that 
occurs  to  your  observation,  be  pleased  to  write  to  me  by  return  of 
post,  and  you  will  oblige, 


.  &c.. 


'  Taos.  WoLBicii." 
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Copies  of,  and  extracts  from.  Letters  to  Mr.  Wolrich  : — 
"  Bremen,  12th  March,  1774. 

"  In  answer  to  your  favour  of  the  4th  March  chiefly,  I  must  say 
that  you  may  expect  that,  as  soon  as  more  duty  is  laid  on  the 
linens  from  Germany,  there  will  be  put  likewise  the  same  on  all 
the  woollen  manufactures  from  England,  especially  in  the  Prus- 
sian dominions ;  aa  from  those  parts  the  linens  chiefly  come,  and 
the  country  would  suffer  much  by  it, 

"  Till  the  present  time  there  is  scarce  any  duty  on  English  wool- 
len goods-  At  Elsfleth  one  piece  of  cloth,  G  gr.,  about  3d. ; 
shalloons,  1  gr. ;  kersey  and  bays,  2  gr.  i  and  here  in  town  nothing 
at  all,  but  what  passcth  over  here  must  pay  as  all  other  goods  8  gr., 
or  4d.  for  300  lbs.  weight,  or  3  centner.  In  the  Prussian  domi- 
nions it  is  likewise  a  very  trifle  that  they  pay  for  the  goods  for  own 
use ;  and  what  goeth  through,  nothing.  In  Brunswick,  Hano- 
ver, Osnabui^h,  Saxony,  and  all  over  Germany,  it  pays  nothing. 
As  for  the  manufactures,  we  have  all  kinds,  but  as  the  English 
excel  in  the  manufacture  itself,  also  in  the  specie,  as  wool  and  spin- 
ning, &c.,  so  by  that,  your  goods  are  in  course  and  preferred,  but 
we  can  do  very  well  without  them.  As  in  regard  to  the  cloth  at 
Leeds,  the  spinning  is  too  coarse,  and  this  is  the  real  reason  that 
these  goods  are  not  asked  for  so  much  as  before.  Considering 
all  this,  it  is  very  sure  that,  if  the  least  duty  is  laid  on  your  goods 
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here  in  the  Prussian  country,  your  sales  will  lessen  very  much,  and 
they  can  do  as  well  with  their  own  goods.  And  there  is  one  thing 
more  to  be  observed,  that  as  the  linens  are  not  sent  so  much  as 
before,  so  the  bills  of  exchange  will  be  scarce ;  and  as  by  the  bad 
trade  now,  the  exchange  has  risen  from  560  to  570  in  two  years  to 
615,  then  we  have  to  expect  that  they  will  rise  to  650  or  more,  for 
such  a  difference  as  we  have  had,  about  8  per  cent,  hath  occasioned 
that  our  German  goods  have  been  bought  the  more,  and  as  we 
should  pay  by  exchange  still  8  per  cent,  more,  your  goods  must 
stay  in  England,  or  you  must  lower  the  price  in  proportion  ;  and 
what  your  manufacturers  of  linen  will  gain,  the  manufacturers  of 
woollen  goods  must  lose  ;  and  not  only  this,  but  by  the  high  ex- 
change, we  shall  be  obliged  to  take  all  other  goods,  as  sugars, 
pimento,  coffee,  &c.,  from  France." 

(Extract.) 

"  Francfort,  20th  February,  1774. 
"  One  great  difficulty  under  which  the  trade  of  English  goods 
lies,  is  the  exceeding  high  exchanges,  which  are  raised  so  excessive- 
ly since  the  late  failures  at  Amsterdam  and  London,  that  it  is 
much  higher  than  the  worth  of  guineas  in  gold.  We  don't  know 
if  it  is  in  the  bank  in  London,  or  the  merchants  or  bankers  there, 
who  get  so  large  a  profit ;  but  what  is  very  certain  is,  that  if  it  is 
the  interest  of  the  English  nation  that  the  exchanges  be  not  too 
low,  it  is  as  much,  and  more,  the  interest  particularly  of  the  manu- 
facturing part  of  it,  to  procure  that  it  may  not  be  too  high,  in 
order  to  make  no  stop  in  the  exportation  of  goods.  Besides  this, 
many  of  your  customers  take  the  high  exchange  as  an  excuse  not 
to  pay  you  so  soon  as  usual,  of  which  we  heard  oflen  complaints 
of  the  gentlemen  from  Norwich  and  your  part,  and  to  hinder  the 
French  and  German  manufacturers  to  get  a  preference.  We  could 
give  you  instances  that  they  have  got  some  in  different  articles 
already,  if  it  was  not  too  long  to  enter  into  this  detail  in  a  letter. 
We  think  ourselves  obliged,  as  particular  friends  of  your  nation, 
to  advise  you  if  it  is  not  proper  to  reflect  upon  this  matter  with 
the  gentlemen  of  your  place  and  all  other  manufacturing  places,  in 
order  to  give  together  proper  instructions  to  your  members  of  the 
present  parliament,  to  employ  their  power  to  put  the  exchange  in  a 
due  proportion  to  the  price  of  gold.  We  hope  we  make  ourselves 
intelligible." 

(Copy.) 

"  Quakenburgh,  16th  March,  1774. 
"  Friendly  replying  to  your  most  esteemed  favor,  dated  London, 
4th  March,  I  am  very  much  surprised  to  see  how  there  is  intention 
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of  raising  the  Uutirs  upon  the  Oenabiirg,  Hessian,  Silesiaii,  and 
every  otlier  sort  of  linen,  whereby  the  trade  from  Germany  to 
England  in  that  branch  will  be  greally  distressed.  The  Sovereign 
Princes  of  Germany  will  be  extremely  inflamed  if  that  act  comes 
to  perfection,  and  will  be  induced  to  revenge  it  in  such  a  manner, 
whereby  your  fabrics  will  be  greatly  injured.  They  will  soon  lay 
new  duties  upon  all  manufactures  coming  from  England,  and  en- 
courage their  own  manufacturers  to  extend  their  fabrics  in  such  a 
manaer,  that  we  can  soon  wholly  forbear  English  goods ;  and  there 
are  such  large  manufactures  of  all  sorts  in  Germany,  that  there  is 
no  want  from  England,  if  needs  be.  The  long  lime  since  the 
trade  in  linens  to  England  has  been  so  bad,  the  courses  of  e.tchange 
are  so  far  advanced  that  there  is  no  proportion  in  any  way.  Should 
the  trade  be  wholly  disturbed,  the  courses  naturally  will  be  still 
higher,  and  then  the  trade  from  England  here  dissolves  itself. 
Pray  to  consider  the  £100  has  risen  from  560  to  612  and  620 
dollars.  Reasons  enough  to  forbear  English  goods,  and  to  look 
after  German !  Should  it  long  continue,  you  will  be  obliged  to 
put  your  prices  so  much  down  in  your  goods,  as  the  stocks  accu- 
mulate, or  you  lind  yourselves  without  orders  of  any  consequence. 
I  can  also  tell  you,  that  in  Saxony  and  in  the  Prussian  States  are 
such  extended  fabrics  in  all  sorts  of  woollens,  that  the  whole  of 
Germany  can  be  supplied  with  their  goods. 

"  Amongst  the  principal  cities  are  the  following : 
"  Eisenach — in  shalloons,  berills,  gorgas,  &c. 
"  Berlin — in  serges  de  Nismes  and  de  Rome,  everlastings,  striped 

and  plain  callimancoes,  camblettees,  taborettees,  bays,  &c. 
"  Gorlitz,  Colbus,  Spremberg,  Dobelor,  Francfort,  ZulUchau,  and 

many  other  places,  in  cloths. 
"  Verviers,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Leyden,  Eupen,  Kelwig — in  fine  cloths ; 
and  of  all  those  goods  come  such  prodigious  quantities  to  the 
fairs  of  Brunswick,  Leipzig,  Francfort,  Naumberg,  Stc,  that 
each  merchant  can  be  sufficiently  provided,  and  the  goods 
answer  as  well  as  the  English. 
"  Further  1  have  to  observe,  that  ttiere  is  not  the  least  excise,  or 
duty  on  goods  coming  from  England. 

"  We  live  under  the  eye  of  our  good  Prince  Frederick,  your , 
worthy  king's  son,  (Frederick,  Duke  of  York,  son  of  George  III., 
and  bishop  of  Osnaburg,  but  who  could  be  at  that  time  only  twelve 
years  old)  who  will  probably  assist  you  in  preventing  new  duties, 
at  least  on  Osnaburgs  and  linens,  for  the  mutual  interest  of  his 
subjects  there  and  here.  I  shall  be  always  very  glad  to  hear  that 
it  remains  on  the  old  footing,  in  order  to  keep  in  the  good  harmony 
between  England  and  Germany,  &c." 
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(Extract.) 

"  Altona,  22nd  March,  1774. 
'*  The  sundry  questions  you  want  my  information  about,  I  am 

not  able  to  answer  all,  some  countries  being  a  great  distance  from 

hence,  and,  as  I  have  no  correspondents  there,  can  draw  no  certain 

intelligence.     I  wish  the  following  may  be  of  service : — 

"  Altona — is  a  free  place  for  trade,  pays  no  duty  at  all. 

"  Hamburgh — is  paid  for  woollens  imported  for  consumption  |  per 
cent  on  the  value. — Goods  imported  here  and  at  Hamburg  in 
transit  pass  duty  free. 

"  Hanover,  Luneburg,  Wolfenbuttel — ^the  duties  (if  any)  paid  on 
woollens  are  very  trifling. 

"  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Saxony — I  cannot  learn  what  duties  are 
paid. 

^*  Brandenburg,  Prussia — No  woollens  go,  being  prohibited. 

**  Elfleth  on  the  Weser — The  duty  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  that 
paid  at  Stade,  which  is  generally  paid  by  the  ship,  out  of  the 
primage  allowed  them. 

**  Bremen — The  duty  is  trifling.  The  merchants  there  sell  as  low, 
or  lower,  than  we  do  here. 

^  Copenhagen — All  kinds  of  woollen  goods  are  manufactured,  and 
have  been  made  for  these  thirty  years  past.  They  supply  the 
whole  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  No  foreign  manufac- 
tures are  imported  ;  if  discovered,  they  are  seized.  Whether 
.  the  present  state  of  their  manufacture  is  improving  or  not,  I 
cannot  say.  The  encouragement  given  thereto  by  his  Majesty 
is  great,  all  foreign  goods  being  prohibited. 

'<  Brunswick — There  are  no  manufactures. 

"  Silesia,  Prussia,  Saxony — are  great  manufacturing  countries. 
They  make  all  kinds  of  woollen  goods,  and  export  them.  They 
are  better  than  the  Elnglish,  especially  the  coarse  cloths,  of 
which  a  great  deal  is  sold  in  these  parts,  and  is  full  20  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  the  English. 

<'  Berlin — Are  made  all  kinds  of  stuffs,  which  are  good  and  cheap. 

*^  Eysenach^  Miilhausen — The  shalloons  made  there  are  not  so 
good  as  the  English^  not  having  substance  enough  ;  they  are 
very  cheap,  and  improve  greatly. 

«*  Gottingen — Camblets  are  made,  which  are  very  good,  and  excel 
the  English. 

"  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Leyden,  Abbeville — Great  quantities  of  cloth 
are  made  from  8s.  to  24s.  per  yard,  that  is  used  in  great  quan- 
tities, being  very  fine  for  the  money,  and  excels  the  English 
as  well  in  colours  and  qualities  as  in  prices.  English  cloths  at 
those  prices  are  very  little  used.     I  don't  think  that  the  city  of 
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Hamburg  draws  twenty  pieces  of  fine  cloth  from  England  in 
a  year.  All  the  woollen  manufactures  in  Germany  are  so 
very  much  improving,  tiiat  I  firmly  believe  in  fifty  years  to 
come  there  will  be  no  more  English  woollen  used." 

"  Frankfort,  13th  March,  1774. 

"  We  (hank  you  for  the  confidence  you  place  in  us,  in  congulting 
us  upon  the  efforts  which  the  manufacturers  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land are  making  to  obtain  from  Parliament  an  additional  duty  on 
the  linens  coming  from  these  countries.  In  our  reply  thereto,  we 
will  consider  ourselves  as  Englishmen,  and  as  such,  we  cannot  but 
hold  additional  duty  to  be  disadvantageous  to  the  nation  ;  for  every 
thing  that  limits,  or  tends  to  limit,  a  branch  of  commerce  so  conei- 
derable,  and  so  profitable,  as  that  of  the  expoitation  of  woollens 
is,  ought  to  be  avoided  with  the  greatest  care.  And  it  ia  certain 
that  the  powers  interested  in  the  sale  of  linens  to  England,  as,  for 
example,  Sasony  and  the  Empress  Queen,  seeing  themselves 
aggrieved  by  this  additional  duty,  will  augment  likewise  the  duty 
on  the  woollens  which  are  consumed  in  tlie  Low  Countries,  Tyrol, 
and  that  part  of  Italy  which  belongs  to  the  House  of  Austria,  and 
in  Saxony,  at  the  fairs  of  Leipzig. 

"  As  to  the  question  you  ask,  whether  woollens  pay  a  duty  upon 
import  or  export  here?  we  answer  that  they  pay  none ;  nor  do 
any  goods  of  wool,  silk,  or  cotton,  of  whatever  manufacture  or 
country.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  privileges  of  our  city, 
and  that  which  preserves  its  commerce.  But  we  are  only  the  pas- 
sage by  which  your  goods  go,  and  are  dispersed  through  the 
different  parts  of  Germany. 

"  They  pay  no  duty  of  any  consequence  in  the  Electorates  of 
Mayence,  Treves,  Cologne,  Palatine,  nor  the  other  little  States  in 
our  neighbourhood, 

"  At  Leipzig  the  duty  on  importation  of  English  woollens  is 
about  half  per  cent. 

"  In  the  Low  Countries  about  16  per  cent. 

"  In  the  Electorate  of  Bavaria  10  to  15  per  cent. 

"  Id  Austria  and  Bavaria  more  duly,  where  they  wish  to  favour 
the  fabrics  of  their  own  country. 

"  These  particulars,  we  believe,  will  answer  satisfactorily  your 
first  question. 

"  As  to  the  second, — What  woollen  manufactures  would  supply 
the  place  of  the  English,  in  case  they  should  become  too  dear,  in 
cttnsequence  of  any  increase  of  duty  that  the  powers  interested  in 
the  ule  of  linens  might  put  upon  them  F  we  answer, — 
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**  Besides  the  little  fabrics  which  there  are  in  several  towns  of 
Germany,  amongst  others  at  Fredericksdorff,  where  there  are  manu- 
factured to  the  amount  of  from  £20,000  to  £30,000  sterling  per 
annum  of  striped  flannels,  and  at  Hanau  woollen  camblets,  and 
in  Hesse  serges  to  a  very  considerable  amount.  At  Gera,  in 
Saxony,  they  make  very  good  serges  de  Rome  and  serges  de 
Nismes,  everlastings,  amiens  of  mohair  and  of  wool,  plushes, 
barragans,  striped  and  plain  camblets,  flannels,  common  cloths, 
and  several  other  articles,  of  which  we  ourselves  draw  large 
quantities. 

*^  Eisenach  is  very  famous  for  serges  and  shalloons,  which  have  a 
great  sale  all  over  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  where  are  sold 
also  many  of  the  fabrics  of  Genu  Large  quantities  of  these  serges 
go  through  our  hands,  and  they  have  partly  been  the  occasion  of 
the  decrease  of  the  demand  for  your  shalloons. 

"  The  woollen  manufactures  of  Berlin  are  well  known.  Their 
serges  de  Rome  are  better  than  the  English.  They  manufacture 
woollens  of  all  kinds  ;  many  merchants  of  that  city  come  to  our 
furs,  and  sell  thereof  for  very  considerable  sums :  we  ourselves  sell 
large  parcels  every  year. 

^*  Common  and  middling  cloths  are  made  in  many  parts  of 
Saxony,  Silesia,  and  Bohemia,  cheaper  than  those  of  your  country, 
and  there  are  sold  now  a  good  deal  of  Saxon  cloths,  which  were 
formerly  obtained  from  Yorkshire,  and  which  occasions  the  decrease 
of  demand  of  which  you  have  latel}'  complained. 

"  The  fabrics  of  fine  cloth  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Monjoye,  Verviers, 
and  Haudimond  are,  and  become  every  day  more  considerable. 
We  do  not  exaggerate  in  the  least  in  declaring,  that  at  each  place 
there  are  sold  far  more  than  £100,000  sterling ;  and  besides,  they 
have  a  very  considerable  consumption  in  Holland,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy. 

"  With  regard  to  the  fabrics  of  France,  they  are  well  known : 
you  know  that  there  is  a  very  good  manufacture  of  velvets  from 
cotton  at  Rouen,  but  in  which  the  English  have  hitherto  held  the 
preference.  The  case  is  not  the  same  with  regard  to  those  of 
Amiens,  which  furnishes  all  Germany  with  hair  plushes,  because 
they  have  made  them  cheaper  than  the  English :  within  these  twenty 
years  I  recollect  that  we  drew  them  from  England. 

"  Lille,  in  Flanders,  furnishes  diflerent  sorts  of  camblets  and  cal- 
limancoes,  and  we  draw  many  from  thence. 

"  Independent  of  all  these  fabrics,  there  are  still  great  quantities 
of  woollen  goods  drawn  from  England  for  the  consumption  of  Ger- 
many ;  but  what  we  have  mentioned  above  proves  how  necessary  it 
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is  that  the  Farliament  of  England  should  avoid  every  thing  tliat 
might  teiid  to  diminiBh  a  commerce  bo  advaDtngeous  to  your  nation, 
especially  aa  England  gaina  considerably  by  the   balance  of  its 

"  We  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  besides  the  fabrics  of  cloths,  there 
are  fabrics  of  woollens  in  the  States  of  the  Empress  Queen,  which 
begin  to  be  of  consequence:  amongst  others,  there  is  a  considerable 
one  at  Lintz. 

"  To  Thomas  Wolrich,  Esq." 

DUTiBS  On  estba  imports,  hakoveb,  17S8. 

[It  is  supposed  that  in  tliis  Electorate  all  foreign  goods  are 
chargeable  with  other  duties  besides  what  are  contained  in  this 
extract,  and  that  therefore  these  are  styled  "  Extraordinary ."] 

Short  extract  from  the  existing  orders  or  regulations  re- 
lating to  the  extraordinary  trade  imposts  : — 

"  This  impost,  introduced  since  the  years  1710  and  1711>forthe 
encouragement  of  the  home  manufactures  in  the  principalities  of 
Calenburg,  Gottingcn,  and  Grubenhagen,  aa  also  in  the  counly  of 
Diepholtz,  and  in  the  Bailiwick  of  Wildesbausen,  is  payable  upon 
various  goods  over  and  above  the  usual  '  ZoU  Duty"  and  '  Licent 
Excise,' and  is  laid  and  taken  upon  the  hereafter-mentioned  foreign 
goods,  in  the  proportion  following,  viz. : — 


At  5  per  cent. 


a  the  bulk,  • 


15  pfcnningen*  upon  each  dollar 
,alue. 

id  winter  stulfs,  as  men's 


1.  On  all  sorts  of  woollen  i 
caniblets,  barracans,  and  the  like. 

2.  On  frizes  (frizes  mean  in  Germany  also  thick  rough  duffields). 

3.  On  all  sorts  of  land  bays  (flannels). 

4.  On  cloths  for  lining. 

5.  On  serges  de  Rome  and  serges  de  Nismes. 

6.  On  (lowered  and  plain  callimancoes. 

7.  On  woven  woollen  horse  coverings  (horse  sheets). 

8.  On  such-like  bed  covering  (coverlets). 

9-  On  such-like  table  coverings  (table  coverings  are  used  for 
tables  of  in-laid  and  other  6ne  work,  to  preserve  them  from  dust, 

&0,) 

All  the  goods  of  this  class,  which  cost  on  bringing  in  18  Mar. 
groiichen  or  under  per  ell,  (the  Brunswick  ell  is  22^  inches  English) 
pay  the  same  duty,  how  low  soever  the  price  be. 

*  6  pfenniDgen  eijual  i 
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n. 
At  6  per  cent,  or  18  pfenaingen  upon  each  dollar  value. 

1.  On  etamines  of  one  colour,  wherever  made. 

2.  On  ratines  (ratins  are  napped  thin  cloths,  made  for  covering 
coffins  and  mourning,  and  also  sometimes  used  for  other  purposes). 

3.  On  striped  and  spotted  tapestry  of  wool  (tapestry  is  a  general 
name  for  hangings  of  rooms). 

4.  On  siezing  cloth  used  in  the  mills  (supposed  corn  or  flour 
mills.) 

ui. 
At  8  per  cent.,  or  3  Mar.  groschen  upon  each  dollar  value,  on  all 
imported  leather  gloves,  of  which  the  dozen  is  sold,  at  three 
dollars  and  under. 

IV. 

At  12  per  cent,  or  4  Mar.  groschen  4  pfenningen  on  each  dollar 
value,  on  all  foreign  hats,  of  which  the  single  piece  or  hat  cost 
1  dollar  18  Mar.  groschen  and  under. 

At  24  Mar.  groschen  upon  each  piece. 

1.  On  five-fourths  broad  mixed  serges,  of  which  the  yarn  is 
spun  of  combed  wool,  or  whereof  the  weft  is  of  carded  wool,  and 
tbeir  lengths  34  or  36  ells  in  measure. 

2.  On  dyed  serges,  or  tuch  rasch,  of  same  length.  (Rasch,  in 
German,  means  coarse  shalloon.) 

3.  On  5*4ths  to  6-4ths  broad  rasch,  from  36  to  38  ells. 

4.  On  ell-broad  crape  of  about  50  ells  (supposed  to  be  Norwich 
crapes.) 

VI. 

At  30  Mar.  groschen  upon  each  piece. 

1.  On  5-4ths  and  one-half  broad  says,  of  38  ells  over  here 
measure  and  upwards. 

2.  On  7-4ths  broad  rasch  (serge  or  shalloon),  same  length. 

3.  On  ell-broad  droguitts,  from  56  to  60  ells. 

vn. 
At  one  dollar  upon  each  piece. 

1.  On  6-4th8  broad  cron  rasch  (Exon  says),  from  30  to  40  ells. 

2.  On  printed  serges,  same  length. 

vm. 
At  1  dollar  6  Mar.  groschen  upon  each  piece. 

1.  On  5-4 ths  and  one-half  broad  shalloon,  about  45  ells,  (near 
30  yards  English,)  which  are  only  distinguished  from  the  before- 
mentioned  says  by  their  clear  quill  and  better  quality. 
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At  1  dollar  18  Mar,  groschen  per  piece- 
On  flannels,  as  well  from  36  to  40,  as  from  50  to  55  elU. 

X. 

At  1  Mar.  groschen  per  ell. 

Ou  all  foreign  stn|}ed  caniblets  and  calllmancoes,  striped  6-4ths 

broad  SanneU,  cotton  etripetl  flannels,  and  striped  half  linen  atutfs, 

(tbe  striped  half  linen  stutfs  are  supposed  to  be  for  bed  (|uilts,  pit' 

lows  and  bolsters.) 

On  foreign  woven  woollen  aumraer  and  winter  hose. 

1.  On  a  pair  of  long  men's  stockings,  6  Mar.  groschen. 

2.  On  a  pair  of  short  ditto,         5  ditto 

3.  On  a  pair  of  women's       ditto,         4  ditto 

4.  On  a  pair  of  children's     ditto,         3  ditto 

XII. 

On  each  quintal  or  cwt.  of  foreign  laiton  and  wire,  1  dollar,  and 

a.  1  lb.  weight,  3  pfenningen. 

xin. 

On  raw  ox  and  cow  hides  and  calf  skins  exported. 

1.  For  each  raw  ox  or  cow  hide,  large  or  small,  6  Mar.  groschen. 

2.  For  each  raw  calf  skin,  ditto,         2  ditto. 

XIV. 

Penalty  for  each  article  concealed  or  falsely  entered,  whether 
singly  or  in  parcels ;  the  first  offence  forfeits  the  goods,  or  the 
value  of  them  iB  seized  or  levied  and  given  to  the  informer.  For 
the  second  offence,  the  offender  not  only  forfeits  the  goods,  but 
also  the  value  of  them.  And  if  again  repeated,  the  penalty  on 
every  fraud  is  to  be  doubled.  The  examination  and  determination 
on  these  import  frauds  are  by  the  inspector  of  the  district  where 
the  offender  lives.  All  merchants  and  Jews  who  would  deal  in 
these  import  articles,  must  take  the  proper  oath  of  imposts  before 
one  of  these  inspectors  residing  within  the  district  where  they 
dwell  and  carry  on  business,  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  trade 
therein. 

Hanover,  4th  June,  1768." 

FROM   THE   ROTAL  AND   KLKCTOBAI.  FBIVV   CHASCEBT. 

"  My  friends  at  Hamburg  applied  4lh  July,  1768,  by  letter,  com- 
plaining that  the  trade  in  English  goods  was  very  much  crampt  by 
a  declaration  {meaning  the  above),  that  all  foreign  goods  should 
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pay  a  large  tax,  and  the  English  to  bear  the  same ;  and  that  they 
had  in  vain  solicited  for  a  change  therein,  especially  concerning 
English  goods,  and  desired  me  to  petition  for  an  exemption  of 
English  goods  from  this  duty,  otherwise  the  commissions  would  be 
small.  On  my  request  to  have  a  copy  of  the  edict,  they  sent  me 
the  above  from  Brunswick,  19th  August,  1768,  and  observed,  that 
besides  the  stipulated  impost,  there  had  been  some  years  5  per 
cent  war  assistance  money  laid  on ;  and  the  English  hose  paid 
besides  this  a  duty  of  10  per  cent.,  and  that  they  had  written  to  all 
their  friends  in  London^  Norwich,  Manchester,  Exeter,  and  Not- 
tingham on  the  subject  of  presenting  petitions,  &c. 

"  T.    WOLHICH." 


PRUSSIAN   CONCESSIONS. 

"  To  Governor  Pownal.  (Copy.) 

<<  Sir, — In  consequence  of  what  you  suggested,  that  the  gentle- 
men of  landed  interest  in  England  would  by  no  means  be  disposed 
to  disturb  the  old  proportion  of  rates  and  duties  on  merchandise 
between  the  dominions  of  his  Prussian  Majesty  and  those  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  that  it  would  confirm  them  in  these  good  dispositions 
if  his  Prussian  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  show  a  mark  of  his 
good  disposition  to  these  interests.  I  did  lay  this  matter  before 
his  Majesty,  and  having  received  the  honour  of  his  commands  on 
that  head,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  communicate  to  you  his  answer. 
That  his  Majesty,  in  consideration  of  your  suggestion,  and  in  con- 
fidence that  his  subjects  will  always  experience  from  the  sentiments 
of  those  gentlemen  who  compose  the  British  Parliament,  reciproca- 
tion of  the  like  good  and  friendly  disposition ;  and  that  while  he  is 
making  concessions  in  favour  of  the  British  commerce,  they  will 
at  least  leave  that  of  his  dominions  in  its  former  state,  undisturbed 
both  as  to  its  entrance  into  Great  Britain  and  its  transit ;  and 
wishing  to  give  a  real  and  substantial  mark  of  his  sensibility  to 
Great  Britain,  according  to  what  you  have  suggested  to  me,  is 
disposed  to  make  the  following  concessions,  the  importance  of 
which  will,  I  hope,  be  considered  by  the  public  as  a  strong  proof 
of  his  Majesty's  friendly  disposition  to  Great  Britain  and  its  com- 
mercial interest. 

<'  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

**  Your  obedient  humble  Servant, 
(Signed)  "  Mamzan/' 

"  Jermyn-strect,  31st  March,  1774." 
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TBANSLATION. 

"  1.  The  duty  of  transit  on  the  side  of  the  Elbe,  which  makea 
the  principal  eDtry  of  English  merchandise  into  Germany, 
instead  of  33  per  cent,  of  their  value,  Khali  in  future,  upon 
fine  cloths,  woollen  stufis,  and  hardware,  be  collected  accord- 
ing to  weight,  viz.,  for  the  quintal  of  110  lbs.  of  Cologne,  of 
these  articles  passing  into  Saxony,  six  silver  groschens  (one 
silver  groschen  being  between  1^.  and  2d.);  and  on  those 
passing  to  the  other  Provinces  of  Germany,  the  half  part  of 
three  groschen.  A  duty  so  moderate,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend, 
is  not  so  much  a  tax  as  a.  means  merely  to  control  the  passage. 

"  2.  The  transit  of  the  said  English  merchandise  for  Silesia,  and 
which  has  hitherto  been  at  8  per  cent,  in  passing  by  the  grand 
route  of  Breslau,  shall  be  reduced  to  one-half,  or  4  per  cent. 

"  3.  In  West  Prussia,  the  above  mentioned  articles  of  English 
commerce,  entering  by  sea,  and  passing  into  Poland,  shall  be 
exempted  from  all  payments  of  transit,  and  shall  be  liable 
only  to  the  usual  tolls  according  to  their  real  value,  and  the 
principles  of  the  Polish  tariff  in  the  time  of  the  Republic, 

"  4.  That  merchants  of  East  Prussia  having  permissioD  to  pass  a 
certain  quantity  of  woollen  goods  into  Poland  free  from 
transit,  this  liberty  shall  be  extended  to  all  merchandise  of 
English  fabric. 

"  5.  In  Westphalia,  the  Provinces  of  Cleve,  Minden,  Mark,  Ra- 
vensburg,  Guildres  Moeirs,  Lingen,  and  Tecklenberg,  the 
above  mentioned  English  merchandise  shall  be  permitted,  even 
for  the  interior  consumption,  without  their  being  subject  to 
the  payment  of  any  other  duty  than  such  as  the  fabrics  of  the 
country  are  liable  to,  and  shall  enjoy  besides  an  absolute 
liberty  of  transit  to  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

"  It  shall  be  the  same  in  East  Friesland  where  these  English  ma- 
nufactures shall  be  taxed  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  country 
itMlf." 

The  result  of  these  proceedings  is  communicated  in  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Aaron  Tozer,  Secretary  to  the 
Committee,  to  John  Bkyds,  Esq.,  Leeds  : — 

"  London,  18th  May,  177-1. 
"  SiE, — I  am  desired  by  Governor  Pownal  to  acquaint  you  for 
your  own  information,  and  that  of  the  other  gentlemen  from  whom 
he  lately  received  a  very  obliging  address,  that  ihe  matter  in  con- 
test in  the  House  of  Commons,  relative  to  the  linen  business,  has 
yesterday  been  finally  decided. 
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<<  The  supporters  of  that  matter  had  resolved  to  bring  forward 
three  propositions,  viz.  :— 

**  The  altering  the  rates  on  the  German  and  Russian  linen  im- 
ported. 

*<  The  laying  a  duty  additional  upon  Silesian  tabling. 

*<  The  granting  a  bounty  on  British  and  Irish  linen  painted  and 
stained. 

**  But  as  this  business  drew  to  a  close,  and  finding  that  they  had 
reason  to  fear  a  defeat,  they  sought  on  Thursday  last,  when  the 
eyidence  closed,  to  put  off  the  decision  to  a  future  day  after  the 
holidays,  and  probably  meant  to  defer  it  to  another  year.  The 
woollen  party  insisted  on  an  immediate  decision,  and  showed 
themselves  so  strong,  that  the  opposite  side  were  too  well  convinced 
of  their  inferiority.  The  former  having  then  got  yesterday  ap- 
pointed for  the  debate,  the  linen  interest  dropt  the  proposing  the 
two  first  points  they  had  just  before  resolved  upon,  and  moved 
only  the  last.  This  they  endeavoured  to  support  with  all  the  force 
of  argument  they  could  offer,  but  without  effect ;  and  after  a  con- 
test of  about  six  hours,  they  lost  it  by  a  minority  of  63  to  129. 
Governor  Pownal  then  moved  for  the  chairman  to  leave  the  chair, 
which,  though  opposed,  was  carried  without  a  division,  and  thus 
the  matter  finally  closed. 

"  I  am,  &c., 
<<  A.  Tozsa,  Secretary  to  the  meeting  on  this  occasion. 

**  I  beg  the  favour  that  this  letter  may  be  shown  as  communicated 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Wolrich,  to  whom  I  cannot  conveniently  write  to 
nighty  and  the  rather  defer  it  because  I  hear  he  is  not  well." 

Votes  of  thanks  were  communicated  to  Governor  Pownal, 
from  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  the  following  is  a  copy 
of  his  letter  acknowledging  them  : — 

GOVERNOR  POWNAL   TO   THOMAS  WOLRICH,  ESQ. 

«  Sir, — In  looking  over  your  letters,  I  find  in  that  dated  Brad- 
ford, May  21,  and  directed  to  you,  that  the  manufacturers  of 
worsted  goods  have  desired  you  to  express  their  sense  of  my  atten- 
tion to  their  interest,  and  to  return  their  thanks.  I  beg  that  you 
will  in  return  make  it  known  to  them  how  much  I  am  flattered, 
and  how  fully  1  feel  myself  repaid  for  all  the  trouble  I  took  in  find- 
ing that  it  has  been  useful,  and  that  it  is  agreeable  to  them. 

*<  But  we  must  not  let  matters  drop  here.  A  constant  attention 
and  watching  is  necessary.  The  Irish  threaten  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  the  woollen  manufacture.  Those  concerned  in  the 
woollen  trade  should  inquire — 
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"  1.  How  much  of  it  they  have  already  ? 

"  2.  How  far  their  selling  their  wool  immediately  to  France 
fonrards  the  French  manufactures  :  the  price  of  wool  in  Ire- 
land, viz.,  near  32s.  sterling  per  tod,  is  sufficient  proof  of 
that. 

"  I  think  it  right  to  advise  you  that  your  people  should,  both  by 
themselves  and  by  their  correspondents  in  the  west,  get  a  thorough 
actual  knowledge  of  tliis,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  taie  it  up  in 
Parliament,  and  when  obtained,  I  beg  to  have  your  correspondence 
on  this  bead. 

"  I  find  that  the  edict  which  I  obtained  in  favour  of  your  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  in  the  King  of  Prussia's  dominions,  may 
be  made  to  lead  to  much  further  and  greater  purposes,  and  become 
the  basis  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  that  monarch.  I  beg  that 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  your  parts  will  consider  how 
their  interests  should  be  stated,  and  how  it  may  be  adrantaged 
in  case  one  should  be  able  to  propose  a  proper  treaty.  I  wish  to  be 
informed  of  the  sentiments  of  botii  in  this  matter,  and  remember 
that  the  true  way  to  carry  real  substantial  and  permanent  advan- 
tages, is  to  aim  only  at  such  as  ore  practicable  and  consistent  with 
the  mutual  interests  of  such  state*  as  you  treat  with.  Much  may 
be  done  for  our  merchants,  even  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
King  of  Prussia  takes  drawbacks.  I  think  that  event  may  be  even 
made  a  ground  of  great  advantage  to  the  British  merchant. 

"  When  thoroughly  weighed  and  precisely  decided,  I  should  be 
glad  to  receive  your  opinion,  and  that  of  the  merchants,  on  thii 
point,  as  I  think  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  turning  it  to  advan- 
tage. You  will  communicate  this  with  my  best  respects  to  the 
merchants  at  Leeds,  &c.  with  any  of  whom  you  vrill  favour  me 
with  their  opiniou,  and  1  shall  be  ready  to  communicate  and  cor- 
respond on  the  subject.  This  matter,  however,  should  rest  within 
Ibemselves,  and  not  be  opened  to  public  topic. 


•I  I 


,  &c., 


"Richmond)  Surrey,  July  4tb,  1774," 


"  T.   PoWNAt. 


"  Leeds,  7th  July,  1774. 
"  Sir, — I  am  much  obliged,  much  honoured,  by  the  communi- 
cation of  your  opinion  that  the  Prussian  edict  may  be  the  basis  of 
a  commercial  treaty  with  the  King.  The  attention  of  the  mer- 
chants to  that  matter  is  certainly  necessary,  as  it  is  beyond  tlie 
sphere  of   a  manufacturer's  speculation,      In  deference  to  your 
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recommendation,  I  will  try  the  merchants  of  Leeds.  Be  so  good 
as  furnish  me  with  materials  for  their  information.  I  will  faithfully 
communicate  them.  If  I  can  succeed  as  well  with  about  fifty  mer- 
chants, as  I  have  already  with  one  hundred  times  their  number  of 
manufacturers,  to  appoint  a  proper  committee  for  managing  their 
proper  department  in  this  great  business,  I  am  not  without  hope 
that  something  may  be  done  to  the  purpose  ;  and  if  you  can  pre- 
vail upon  Mr.  Lascelles  to  recommend  them  the  choice  of  such  a 
committee,  care  should  be  taken  that  they  be  not  too  numerous, 
and  of  persons  who  know  something  of  the  general  extended  in- 
terests of  commerce,  and  are  willing  as  well  to  attend  the  busi- 
ness as  to  draw  together.     In  the  latter  only  I  have  my  doubts. 

<'  As  I  know  it  is  one  of  your  laudable  maxims  not  to  undertake 
any  business  of  which  you  are  not  or  may  not  be  a  thorough  mas- 
ter, permit  me  to  make  that  maxim  my  own,  and  in  deference  to 
it,  beg  you  will  tell  me  where  or  how  I  can  be  furnished  with 
copies  of  the  treaties  of  commerce  now  subsisting  with  respect  to 
the  trade  of  the  Baltic  with  us,  I  mean  those  parts  which  now  are 
of,  or  which  it  is  probable  that  Providence  may  add  to  the  Prussian 
dominions.  "  T.  W." 


EXTRACT   FROM    THE  AliTONA    MERCURY,    27tH   JUNE,    1774. 

(Translation.) 

'<  Berlin,  23rd  June. 

*'  By  a  renewed  Royal  edict,  bearing  date  Berlin,  11th  May,  the 
former  regulations  concerning  the  transit  and  import  of  all  English 
goods  have  been  renewed  and  explained,  and  that  care  has  been 
taken  to  favour  the  English  commerce.  This  edict  is  exceedingly 
advantageous  to  the  English." 

According  to  the  first  paragraph  : — 

*'  The  transit  on  all  English  goods,  as  well  as  those  by  the  river 
Elbe  as  those  which  pass  by  land  carriage  through  the  countries  of 
Magdeburgh  and  Halberstadt,  and  their  respective  places,  touch 
the  royal  dominions,  shall  no  more  be  levied  at  the  former  high 
duty  of  33  per  cent.,  which  was  fixed  in  and  has  been  customary 
after  the  year  1752  ;  but  the  said  goods,  if  they  go  to  Saxony, 
shall,  without  distinction  of  the  value,  pay  only  a  transit  of  six 
good  groschen  per  hundred  weight  of  110  lbs.,  and  only  half  of 
this  trifling  impost,  provided  it  can  be  proved  that  the  expedition 
thereof  is  straightway  made  into  the  empire  without  touching  the 
Upper  Saxony  countries.  As  to  the  transit  on  the  Silesian  side  of 
Poland,  it  remains  on  its  former  footing  of  8  per  cent,  with  regard 
to  all  other  except  English  merchants,  who  for  their  proper  goods 
shall  only  pay  the  moiety. 
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"  In  the  M.irquisatcs  and  in  Ponierania  the  old  regulations  retain 
their  former  force,  since  through  these  Provinces  no  English  expe- 
ditions are,  nor  properly  can  be  made. 

"  The  most  English  trade,  on  the  contrary,  being  carried  on  to 
Poland,  via  Dantzic,  and  by  means  of  the  Vistula  ;  his  Majesty 
commands  in  the  strongest  and  most  expressive  manner  that  all  the 
English  goods  thus  seaward  imported  into  Poland,  of  whatever 
kind  or  quality  they  may  be  (tobacco  only  and  salt  excepted),  shall 
pay  no  transit  duty  at  all,  nor  be  cumbered  with  any  new  impost, 
but  that  which  was  ordered  in  the  Polish  limes. 

"  In  all  Westphalian  Provinces,  not  the  least  transit  shall  be 
required  for  English  goods,  although  commercial  views  and  other 
reasons  may  give  inducement  to  subject  other  goods  to  pay  the 


According  to  the  second  paragraph ; — 

"  The  English  subjects,  respecting  the  duties  for  their  national 
goods,  shall  not  be  treated  severer  in  the  least  than  the  royal  subject! 
themselves ;  and  those  English  exporters,  from  whom  our  tobacco 
administration  here  takes  the  considerable  quantities  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland  tobacco,  shall  not  pay  the  least  duty.  His  Majesty, 
on  the  contrary,  reserves  it  to  himself  to  make  the  Dutch,  Ham- 
burg, and  other  merchants  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  duty,  if  they, 
as  proprietors,  deliver  the  like  tobacco  as  be,  according  to  circum- 
stances, shall  see  Bt. 

"  Respecting  such  English  goods  as  are  imported  for  home  con- 
sumption  according  to  the  third  paragraph,  no  more  shall  be  asked 
for  consumables,  in  any  of  all  the  royal  Provinces,  of  the  English 
proprietors,  factors,  and  tpediteuri,  than  what  is  demanded  of  those 
of  the  royal  subjects  who  enjoy  the  most  preferable  privileges.  la 
like  manner,  the  raw  English  productions  shall  be  proceeded  with, 
and  tobacco  and  salt  sold  to  the  royal  companies  pay  no  excise  at 
all.  But  his  Majesty  makes  the  proviso  that  this,  forcircumstances 
that  may  occur,  cannot  lie  extended  to  the  Dutch  and  Hamburgh 
deliveries.  With  regard  to  the  manufactures,  no  highe  excise  nor 
impost  shall  be  demanded  of  Englishmen  for  ironware,  wrought 
pewter,  and  lead,  as  likewise  for  linens  and  table-cloths,  manufac- 
tured in  England,  than  that  which  the  royal  home  merchants  are 
obliged  to  pay  themselves,  according  to  the  different  tariffs. 

"  But  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  stuffs,  ready  leather-ware,  and 
manufactures  of  all  other  metals,  and  galloons,  may  be  imported 
into  the  royal  east  and  west  Prussian  Provinces,  in  such  quantities 
as  the  Prussian  merchants  tliemselves,  there,  have  been  permitted 
to  import,  and  they  remain  at  liberty  to  calculate  them  accordingly, 
and  to  import  them  amongst  those.     In  the  Provinces  of  the  Oder 
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and  Elbe,  the  old  regulations  remain  as  before.  In  all  the  West- 
phalian  countries,  on  the  contrary,  the  importation  of  these  English 
manufactures,  lilEe  all  other  English  national  goods,  without  any 
payment,  is  e^iempt  from  esciae." 

We  now  return  to  the  pamphlet  written  by  Mr.  Pownal. 
He  states — 

"  The  end  proposed  by  our  Bystem  ig,  that  the  British 
manufacturer  shall  not  only  have  the  pre-emption,  but  the 
monopoly  also,  of  all  the  wool  grown  in  the  British  islea,  and 
r  that  the  foreign  manufacturer,  totally  deprived  of  British 
I  wool,  shall  not  be  able  to  make  a  marketable  fabric,  as  thia 
sort  of  wool,  absolutely  necessary  for  such  fabric,  is  not  to 
be  gotten  elsewhere.  First,  it  is  not  true  that  British  wool  is 
necessary  to  the  forming  a  marketable  fabric ;  secondly,  it  ia 
true,  and  a  fact  open  as  day,  that  wool  equal  to  any  mart- 
r  Jteable  fabric,  is  to  be  had  from  almost  every  country  in 
I  ^urope.  But  if  this  last  proposition  was  not  true,  and  the 
&st,  on  the  contrary,  was  true,  the  proposition  by  law  does 
not  effect  any  prevention  of  British  wool  being  sent  abroad, 
in  quantities  equal  to  the  demand  of  the  foreign  market.  On 
the  contrary,  the  proposition  operates  as  a  bounty  of  nearly 
60  per  cent,  in  encouraging  the  exportation  ;  and,  whilst  it 
does  80,  all  the  contrivances  of  law  and  all  the  terrors  of 
punishment  will  never  '  hedge  in  the  cuckoo.'  Hath  it  ever 
80  done  ?  '  Well,'  but  say  the  promoters  of  this  system  of 
monopoly,  '  it  lowers  the  price  of  tbe  raw  material.'  I  answer, 
so  indeed  it  doth,  and  lowers  it  so  much  below  the  scale  of 
the  general  market,  that  that  operation  is  the  very  thing  that 
gives  the  bounty  on  exporta.tion.  The  monopolizing  stapler 
andthesmugglingmerchantprofit  of  this;  but  the  manufacturer, 
on  one  hand,  is  no  ways  benefited  by  it,  and  the  landed  maa 
and  his  tenant,  on  the  other  band,  are  oppressed  by  it  This 
system  not  only  operates  to  tbe  sending  abroad  great  quan- 
tities of  British  wool,  but  becomes  tbe  means  of  the  foreign 
manufacturer  having  what  he  wants  in  the  most  beneiicial 
way  ;  for  after  the  wool  is  stapled,  it  and  that  sort  which  the 
foreign  market  wants,  is  separated  from  that  sort,  the  pur- 
chase of  which  would  be  a  burthen  and  disadvantage  to  tbe 
foreign  manufacturer  abroad;  that  only  which  he  wants  goes 
to  him,  without  that  burthen  and  disadvantage  to  the  manufac- 
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turer  abroad,  io  tbe  very  way  which  is  moat  profitably  calcu- 
lated to  rival  our  manufacturer  at  home," 

This  being  the  object  of  Mr.  Pownal's  work,  he  goes  on 
to  argue  upon  it,  bringing  forward  the  argumenta  used  by 
Smith  and  others  in  favour  of  the  exportation  of  wool. 

Great  excitement  prevailed  in  the  years  1780  and  1781,  in 
consequence  of  the  active  measures  taken  by  the  landed  in- 
terest to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion of  British  wool. 

After  a  meeting  of  the  wool  growers  in  Lincolnshire,  the 
following  letter  appeared  in  the  London  Courant : — 

"  Dear  Sib, — Together  with  this  be  pleased,  without  loss  of 
time,  to  return  the  inclosed,  by  whose  contents  it  seems  the  country 
genllemeD  are  at  last  brought  to  their  senses.  To  one  perhaps  they 
may  the  sense  of  feeling  the  effects  of  those  unadvised  measures 
which  from  the  single  motive  of  saving  a  shilling  in  the  pound  land 
tax,  they  have  unfortunately  countenanced  and  promoted.  It  is  but 
just  that  they  should  have  the  full  shore  of  the  calamity  which  Ibey, 
the  leading  powers  of  this  country,  have  brought  upon  it.  Should 
they  even  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  contributing  the  fourteen 
shillings  in  the  pound  land-tax,  as  was  once  suggested  from  their 
own  quarter,  towards  prosecuting  the  American  war,  they  will 
have  no  right  to  complain  of  oppression ;  they  will  have  none  to 
reproach  but  themselves. 

"  Those  who  advise  the  Exportation  of  raw  wool,  may  expect 
that  a  petition  to  Parliament,  for  such  a  remedy,  will  be  rejected 
with  indignation,  probably  a  mark  of  censure  set  on  such  petition- 
ers, who  for  a  local,  temporary,  perhaps  imaginary  relief  to  them- 
selves, would  sacrifice  to  the  enemy  at  the  hottest  crisis  of  the  war, 
the  chief  of  those  few  resources  yet  remaining  to  this  country, 
nothing  less  than  the  whole  woollen  manufacture,  that  ancient,  that 
fundamental  support  of  Great  Britain.  But  there  is  sufficient 
knowledge,  deliberation,  and  conduct  to  be  found  in  Lincolnshire, 
as  may  defeat  such  a  blind,  rash,  and  ruinous  attempt,  and  reserve 
that  most  respectable  county  from  the  odium  of  the  three  kingdoms. 
"  I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

"  October  17,  1761.  "R,  Glovek," 

The  foUowing  advertisement  was  inserted  in  the  newspapers 
a  few  days  after  the  above  letter  appeared  : — 

"  EXPOHTATION    OF    WOOL,    LINCOLNSHIRE. 

"  At  a  general  meeting  of  tbe  Doblemen,  gentlemen,  yeo> 
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manry,  land  owners,  and  land  holders  of  this  county,  and  of 
divera  persona  delegated  by  their  respective  parishes,  held  at 
the  Castle  of  Lincoln  by  adjournment  from  the  White  Hart 
Inn,  in  the  bail  of  Lincoln,  the  Slat  October,  1781,  (pursu- 
ant to  public  advertisement,)  for  taking  into  consideration  the 
present  low  price  of  wool,  and  the  great  distresses  in  the 
county  in  consequence  thereof; — 

*'  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Ancaater  in  the  chair.  Upon 
the  question  being  put  from  the  chair,  to  the  occupiers  of  land 
at  this  meeting,  whether  their  wool  is  at  this  time  unsold  and 
unsaleable,  at  the  home  market  ?  tbey  answered  universally 
in  the  affirmative. 

"A  petition  from  the  several  occupiers  of  land,  at  a  meeting 
V  held  at  Thetford,  in  this  county,  October  26th,  1781,  stating 
r  their  grievances,  and  praying  relief,  was  read. 

"  The  delegations  of  several  parishes  in  this  county,  to  the 
number  of  eigbty-one,  appointing  certain  persons  to  appear 
for  them  respectively  at  this  meeting,  was  received. 

"  Unanimously  resolved: — 

"  That  a  Comniittee  be  appointed,  lo  consist  of  the  Peers  of  the 
Realm,  owners  of  land  in  this  county,  the  members  of  the  county, 
the  members  representing  the  city  and  boroughs  of  the  county,  to- 
gether with  such  other  gentlemen  as  choose  to  attend,  to  meet  and 
consult  what  immediate  relief  can  be  given  to  the  present  distress, 
and  what  remedy  it  may  be  proper  to  seek,  to  amend  the  general 
state  of  our  wool  trade  for  the  future. 

"  That  the  Committee  be  instructed  to  consider  how  far  an  im- 
mediate relief  can  be  given  to  the  present  distress,  by  having  per- 
mission, under  the  regulations  of  a  temporary  law,  to  export  to  the 
foreign  market  that  surplus  of  our  wool  which  is  now  unsold 
and  unsaleable  at  the  home  market,  and  how  far  it  may  be  expedi- 
ent to  pursue  the  same. 

"  That  they  consider  how  far  it  may  be  expedient  or  otherwise, 
to  apply  to  Parliament  for  a  repeal  or  amendment  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  permits  the  importation  of  Irish  woollen  yarn, 
and  bow  far  it  may  be  expedient  or  otherwise,  to  apply  to  Parlia- 
ment for  leave  to  export,  months  after  the  clipping,  that 

surplus  of  wool  which  remains  on  hand,  and  cannot  be  sold  at  the 
home  market  at  higher  prices  than shillings  per  tod. 

"  That  they  be  further  instructed  to  consult,  correspond,  and 
co-operate  with  such  other  committees  or  bodies  of  men  as  may  be 
appointed  in  other  counties,  upon  the  same  matters,  as  also  with 
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such  maDufacturers,  and  olhers,  who  can  give  them  information, 
touching  this  business. 

"  That  the  thanks,  &c.  Sic.  &c." 

In  pursuance  of  the  resolution  above  contained,  the  Com- 
mittee met,  and  adjourned  to  the  second  Wednesday  after  the 
Christmas  recess,  and  appointed  the  St.  Alban's  Tavern, 
London,  as  the  place  of  their  meeting. 

Meetings  were  held  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  to  coun- 
teract the  proceedings  of  the  wool  growers. 

December  1st,   1781. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  merchants  of  Leeds  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, to  consider  and  advise  in  wliat  manner  it  may  be 
proper  to  oppose  an  intended  application  to  Parhament  from 
the  county  of  Lincoln,  for  leave  to  export  wool  to  foreign 
markets, — 

"  Resolved,  That  meetinga  of  the  merchants  in  woollens,  and  of 
the  woollen  manufacturers  of  Vorkehire,  be  held  at  the  Moot  Hall, 
in  Leeds,  on  Wednesday  ihe  19th  (lay  of  December  instant,  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  to  take  into  consideration  the  proceedings 
of  the  wool  growers  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  and  other  parts, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  powers  to  export  the  wool  of  this 
kingdom,  and  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  Irish  yarn. 

"  Wm.  Smiths  on.  Chairman." 

In  consequence  of  that  advertisement,  a  public  meeting  was 
held  at  Leeds,  on  the  19th  of  December,  1781,  at  which  the 
following  was  the  report ; — 

"  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  merchants  in  woollens,  and 
of  the  woollen  manufacturers  of  Yorkshire,  pursuant  to  pub- 
lic advertisement,  to  take  into  consideration  the  proceedings 
of  the  wool  growers  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  and  other 
parts,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  powers  to  export  the  wool 
of  this  kingdom,  and  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  Irish 
yarn,  William  Smithson,  Esquire,  in  the  chair  : 

"  The  resolutions  of  the  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  otters, 
held  at  Lincoln,  on  the  3rd  October  last,  being  read,  resolved 
unanimously, — 

"  1.  That  the  exportation  of  any  sort  of  wool,  the  produce  of 
this  kingdom,  would  be  injurious  to  tlie  trade  and  manufactures 
thereof,  and  any  steps  towards  obtaining  a  law  for  that  purpose 
ought  to  be  strenuously  opposed. 

VOL.  I,  p 
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"  2.  That  any  application  for  a  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
which  permits  the  importation  of  Irish  woollen  yarn  into  this  king- 
dom, ought  also  to  be  opposed. 

"  3.  That  the  merchants  in  woollens  unite  in  one  body,  and  the 
manufacturers  of  woollens  in  another,  to  oppose  every  attempt  to 
procure  laws  for  that  purpose. 

"  4.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the  landed  in- 
terest of  the  kingdom  would  be  materially  prejudiced  by  a  law 
being  passed,  giving  leave  to  export  wool,  and  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  Irish  yarn. 

"5.  That  on  the  adjournment  of  this  meeting,  a  committee  of 
the  merchants  be  appointed,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  com- 
mittee of  woollen  manufacturers,  are  requested  to  open  a  corres- 
pondence with  the  other  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  this 
kingdom,  requesting  their  concurrence  and  assistance  in  opposing 
any  attempt  to  obtain  a  law  for  leave  to  export  wool,  or  prohibit- 
ing the  importation  of  Irish  woollen  yarn  into  this  kingdom. 

<<  6.  That  the  landed  interest  be  applied  to  for  their  assistance 
and  support,  in  such  manner  as  to  the  committee  may  seem  most 
advisable. 

"  That  this  meeting  be  adjourned,  subject  to  the  joint  call  of  the 
committee. 

"  Any  person,  or  bodies  of  men,  desirous  of  corresponding  with 
the  above  committee,  are  requested  to  direct  their  letters  to  Mr. 
James  Holland,  clerk  to  the  committee  of  merchants,  at  Leeds ;  or 
to  Mr.  Hebden,  clerk  to  the  committee  of  manufacturers." 

The  following  public  meetmgs  were  afterwards  held: — 
Dec.  29th,   1781. — The  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Hcdifax  resolved,  "  That  the 
exportation  of  wool  will  be  ruinous  to  the  trade  and  manufac- 
tures." 

January  4th,  1782. — The  merchants  and  woollen  manufac- 
turers of  Exeter  resolved — 

''  To  oppose  any  steps  taken  towards  obtaining  a  law  for  the 
purpose  of  exporting  any  sort  of  wool,  the  produce  of  this 
kingdom. 

''  That  in  case  such  a  law  was  permitted,  the  manufacturers 
would  be  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom  for  want  of  employment, 
which  would  infallibly  occasion  a  rapid  decline  in  the  value  of 
land." 

January  14th — The  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rochdale  resolved — 
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"  That  any  attempt  ro  change  the  several  laws  now  in  force 
for  rcBtricting  the  exportation  of  wool,  ought  to  meet  with  a  spi- 
rited opposition,  both  from  the  landed  and  commercial  interests  of 
this  kingdom." 

January  18th. — The  merchants  and  woollen  manufacturers 
of  Essex  resolved— 

"  That  it  is  their  opinion  that  foreigners,  liy  a  supply  of  English 
wool,  would  be  enabled,  by  mixing  it  with  their  own,  to  I'ival  the 
manufactures  of  this  country,  both  in  quality  and  cheapness." 

"  That  the  low  price  uf  Lincolnshire  wool  is  owing, — 

"  1.  To  the  increased  produce  of  wool  in  that  county. 

"  2,  To  the  lessened  demand  for  such  wool,  in  consequence  of 
the  check  given  by  the  war  (o  those  branches  of  manufacture  in 
which  it  is  used. 

"That  the  allowance  of  the  exportation  of  wool  of  any  kind,  in 
any  circumstances,  and  under  whatever  limitations,  will  be  in  the 
highest  degree  prejudicial  to  the  woollen  manufacturer. 

"  Thai  they  will  resist,  and  oppose  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
any  attempt  that  may  be  made  to  repeal  the  laws  now  in  force  to 
prevent  the  exportation  of  wool." 

January  22nd.< — The  several  branches  of  manufactures  at 
Norwich  resolved — - 

"  That  the  exportation  of  any  sort  of  wool,  the  produce  of  this 
kingdom,  would  be  injurious  to  the  trade  and  manufactures  thereof, 
and  ought  to  be  strenuously  opposed. 

"  That  the  landed  interests  of  this  kingdom  would  be  materially 
prejudiced  by  the  passing  of  such  a  law,  because  the  workpeople, 
being  unemployed,  must  emigrate  to  other  countries,  or  fail  on  the 
land  for  raiuntenance." 

January  28th,  1782. — At  a  meeting  of  the  merchants  in 
woollens,  and  the  woollen  manufacturers,  deputed  from  diifer- 
ent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  held  at  the  King's  Arms  Tavern, 
London,  the  advertisement  from  the  general  meeting  at  Lin- 
coln being  read,  it  was  resolved  to  oppose  those  alarming 


January  30th. — The  committee  of  landowners  of  the  county 
of  Lincoln  met,  by  adjournment,  at  the  St.  Alban's  Tavern, 
Loudon. 

January  31st — The  merchants  in  woollens,  and  the  woollen 
manufacturers,  met,  by  adjournment,  at  the  King's  Arms 
Tavern.  Upon  considering  the  complaints  of  the  wool  grow- 
ers, and  the  great  importance  of  the  woollen  trade  of  this 
p2 
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kingdom,  it  was  resolved  unanimously, — "  That  permitting 
the  exportation  of  wool  would  be  highly  injurious  to  this 
country,  and  that  any  applications  to  Parliament  for  that  pur- 
pose ought  to  be  strenuously  opposed." 

February  1st. — The  woolstaplers,  yam  makers,  and  manu- 
facturers of  wool  in  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Cambridge,  and 
Hertford,  assembled  at  Potton,  resolved — 

**  That  it  would  be  highly  injurious,  not  only  to  the  woollen  ma- 
nufactures, but  to  the  kingdom  at  large,  to  allow  of  any  exportation 
of  any  kind  of  wool,  the  produce  of  this  kingdom.  That  upon 
regaining  our  foreign  trade  by  a  peace,  and  the  graziers  growing 
their  wool  lighter  and  finer,  the  price  would  rise  considerably  in  a 
short  time." 

February  2nd. — At  a  general  meeting  of  the  landowners, 
manufacturers,  and  persons  concerned  in  wool  and  the  woollen 
manufacture,  held  at  the  Thatched  House  Tavern,  St. 
James's  Street,  to  consider  the  state  of  wool  and  the  woollen 
manufacture,  and  what  measures  may  be  most  expedient  for 
the  improvement  thereof,  pursuant  to  public  advertisement  in 
the  London  newspapers,  agreed  to  be  published  at  the  meet- 
ing held  by  adjournment  of  the  committee  of  Lincoln,  at  St. 
Alban's  Tavern,  the  30th  ult :  Upon  a  motion  being  made — 
"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the  exportation 
of  British  raw  wool  will  be  prejudicial  to  the  landed  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  this  kingdom,"  the  Lincolnshire  gentlemen 
in  general  withdrew,  and  there  remained  in  the  room  one 
hundred  and  ten  gentlemen,  amongst  whom  were  many  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament ;  whereupon  the  question  being  put,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

February  5th. — At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  land- 
owners of  the  county  of  Lincoln,  resolved — "  That  the  reso- 
lution of  the  general  meeting  held  at  the  Thatched  House 
Tavern,  on  the  2nd  February,  does  not  appear  to  this  com- 
mittee to  apply  to  the  question  on  the  expediency  or  inexpe- 
diency of  exporting  long  or  coarse  wool,  under  certain  re- 
strictions, for  a  limited  time,  as  that  resolution  speaks  of  a 
general  exportation  only." 

February  6th King's  Arms  Tavern — An  advertisement 

from  the  St  Alban's  Tavern  having  appeared  in  the  Morning 
Herald  of  this  day,  stating  that  the  motion  put  and  unani- 
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mously  agreed  to  at  the  general  meeting  at  the  Thatched 
House  Tavern  on  Saturday  laat,  did  not  apply  to  tlie  question 
on  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  exporting  long  or  coarse 
wool,  under  certain  restrictions,  and  for  a  limited  time ;  the 
public  are  dcaired  to  take  notice,  that  the  arguments  on  the 
debate  apjilied  strictly  bolh  to  a  general  and  partial  exporta- 
tion, and  both  would  have  been  positively  expressed  in  the 
motion,  but  from  the  obvious  idea,  that  a  partial  exportation 
was,  to  the  degree  it  might  extend,  equally  injurious. 

Feb.  6th. — The  Lincolnshire  wool  committee  resolved — ' 

"  That  it  does  appear  to  tliem  expedient  to  petition  Parliament 
for  redress  to  llie  growers  of  long  or  coarse  wool,  aggrieved  by  the 
present  low  price  thereof. 

"  That  a  liberty  to  export  long  or  coarse  wool,  under  eertain 
restrictions,  appears  to  be  the  only  probable  and  adequate  ineous 
of  relief. 

"  That  the  intended  apphcation  to  Parliament  be  postponed  until 
it  be  known  whether  the  growers  of  long  combing,  or  coarse  wool, 
in  other  counties,  be  willing  to  co-operate  willi  the  county  of  Lin- 
coln in  tbe  prosecution  of  the  above  plan." 

February  20lh The  delegates  appointed  by  the  woollen 

manufacturers  to  meet  the  delegates  from  other  manufacturing 
places  in  this  kingdom,  in  London,  laid  before  this  meeting  the 
progress  of  the  opposition  to  the  intended  application  of  the 
Lincolnshire  wool  growers  to  Parliament,  which  Is  highly 
satisfactory. 

March  8th. — At  a  general  meeting  held  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Assizes  at  Lincoln,  it  was  resolved — 

"  That  the  petition  sent  down  by  the  Committee  in  London, 
appears  to  state  the  grievances  of  the  country  in  a  true  light,  and 
to  ask  the  only  relief  that  promises  to  be  adequate:  it  is  unani- 
mously resolved  that  a  copy  of  the  said  petition  be  signed  forth- 
with, and  sent  to  the  said  Committee,  with  a  request  that  they  will 
make  such  use  of  it  as  they  shall  think  proper." 

The  prayer  of  the  above  petition  is — 

"That  leave  may  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  permitting  an 
exportation  of  long  and  eonrse  wool,  at  such  period  after  the  usual 
lime  of  clipping,  witli  such  duty  and  such  restrictions  as  Parlia- 
ment sJiall  think  proper," 

March  9th — The  High  Sheriff  and  Grand  Jury,  at  the 
Assizes  held  for  the   County  of   York,  having  tt^en  into 
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consideration,  and  maturely  weighed  the  consequences  which, 
in  their  judgment,  would  follow  from  a  permission  to  export 
wool  out  of  the  kingdom,  unanimously  resolve — 

*'  That  it  appears  to  them  that  to  permit  the  exportation  of  wool 
would  he  highly  detrimental  and  injurious  to  this  country,  and  tend 
to  promote  the  interests  of  our  rivals  and  enemies,  in  opposition 
to  the  most  valuable  commerce  of  our  fellow-subjects.  That  it 
becomes  the  inhabitants  of  this  county,  and  all  other  manufacturing 
places,  by  every  legal  method,  to  oppose  any  application  to  Parlia- 
n^ent  for  a  purpose  so  alarming  and  injurious." 

March  11  th. — The  High  Sheriff  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Grand  Jury  assembled  at  Huntingdon,  resolved  (many  letters 
from  several  wool  committees  having  been  addressed  to  the 
High  Sheriff  respecting  the  exportation  of  wool) — 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the  exportation  of 
the  raw  material,  under  any  restriction  or  limitation  whatsoever, 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  this  country  in  general,  and 
this  county  in  particular." 


"  In  order  to  understand  this  question,  and  to  account  for  the 
importance  which  manufacturers  attached  to  the  long  wool 
grown  in  Lincolnshire,  and  other  districts  of  rich  soil  and 
fens,  it  may  be  desirable  to  give  some  account  of  those  wools, 
and  the  purpose  to  which  they  were  applied.  The  worsted 
manufacture  depended  upon  that  long  wool,  which,  on  account 
of  the  length  and  strength  of  the  staple,  was  alone  adapted 
for  it,  forming  a  smooth  level  even  yarn,  little  liable  to  shrink, 
curl,  or  felt  in  weaving  and  finishing  the  stuffs.  Owing  to  the 
length  of  the  staple,  the  process  of  combing  is  better  adapted 
to  stretch  out  the  fibres  in  parallel  lines  than  that  of  carding. 

"  The  long  wool  is  first  washed  with  soap  and  water,  and 
when  properly  dried,  is  transferred  to  a  machine  called  a 
plucker.  A  boy  lays  the  tresses  of  the  wool  pretty  evenly 
upon  the  feed  apron,  or  a  moving  web  of  canvas,  which,  as 
it  advances,  delivers  the  ends  of  the  long  tufts  to  a  pair  of 
fluted  rollers,  whence  it  is  introduced  into  a  fanning  apparatus. 
The  filaments  are  turned  out  at  the  opposite  end  of  this 
winnowing  machine,  straightened,  cleaned,  and  ready  for 
combing. 

"  According  to  the  old  practice  of  the  trade,  and  which  pre- 
vailed at  this  period,  three  implements  were  used : — 
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*'  1.  A  pair  of  combs  for  each  person. 

"  2.  A  post  to  which  one  of  the  combs  can  be  fixed. 

"  3.  A  comb-pot,  or  small  stove,  for  beating  the  teeth  of  the 
combs. 

"  Each  comb  is  composed  of  either  two  or  three  rows  of 
pointed,  tapering,  steel  teeth,  disposed  in  two  or  three  parallel 
planes,  each  row  being  a  little  longer  than  the  preceding. 
Ttiey  are  made  fast  at  the  roots  to  a  wooden  stock  or  head, 
which  is  covered  with  horn,  and  has  a  handle  fixed  to  it  at 
right  angles  to  the  lines  of  teeth.  The  Srst  combing,  when 
the  fibres  are  most  entangled,  is  performed  with  the  two-row- 
tootbed  combs ;  the  second,  or  finishing  combing,  with  the 
tbree-row-too  tiled. 

"  In  combing  the  wool,  the  workman  takes  it  up  in  tresses  of 
about  four  ounces  each,  sprinkles  the  wool  with  oil,  and  rolls 
it  about  in  bis  hands,  to  render  all  the  filaments  equally 
unctuous.  He  next  attaches  a  heated  comb  to  the  post,  with 
its  teeth  pointing  upwards,  seizes  one  half  of  the  tress  of 
wool  in  his  hands,  throws  it  over  the  teeth,  then  draws  it 
through  them  repeatedly,  leaving  a  few  straight  filaments 
each  time  upon  the  comb.  When  the  comb  has  in  this  way 
collected  all  the  wool,  it  is  placed,  with  its  point  inserted 
into  the  cell  of  the  stove,  with  the  wool  hanging  down  outside, 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  heat.  The  other  comb,  just 
removed  in  a  heated  state  from  the  stove,  is  planted  upon  the 
post,  and  furnished  in  it^  turn  with  the  remaining  two  ounce 
tress  of  wool,  after  which  it  supplants  tbe  preceding  at 
the  stove.  Having  both  combs  now  hot,  the  man  holds  one 
of  them  with  his  left  hand  over  his  knee,  being  seated  on  a 
low  stool,  and,  seizing  the  other  with  his  right  band,  he  combn 
the  wool  upon  the  first,  by  introducing  the  teeth  of  one  comb 
into  tbe  wool  stuck  in  the  other,  drawing  through  it;  and  this 
is  skilfully  repeated  till  the  fibres  are  laid  parallel,  like  a  flat 
tress  of  bair,  It  is  proper  to  begin  by  combing  the  tops  of 
the  tresses,  and  to  advance  progressively  from  the  one  end 
towards  tlie  other,  till  at  length  the  combs  are  worked  with 
their  teeth  as  closely  together  as  possible,  without  bringing 
them  into  collision;  if  the  workman  proceeded  otherwise,  he 
would  be  apt  to  rupture  tbe  filaments,  or  tear  their  ends 
entirely  out  of  one  of  the  combs.     The  flocks  left  at  the  end 
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of  the  process,  because  they  are  too  short  for  the  comber  to 
grasp  them  in  his  hands,  are  called  noyls  ;  they  are  unfit  for 
the  worsted  spinner,  and  are  sold  to  baize  and  coarse  cloth 
manufacturers.  The  wool  finally  drawn  off  from  the  comb, 
though  it  may  form  a  uniform  tress  of  straight  filaments,  must 
yet  be  combed  again  at  a  somewhat  lower  temperature,  to  pre- 
pare it  perfectly  for  the  spinning  from  ten  to  twelve  slivers  (as 
the  wool  thus  combed  is  called) :  these  are  then  arranged  in 
one  parcel ;  they  are  then  applied  to  the  roving  frame,  and  un- 
dergo the  same  process  in  spinning  as  cotton.  It  will  be  evi- 
dent that  wool  is  not  fit  for  combing,  except  it  be  of  long 
staple,  and  that  description  of  wool  was  considered  almost 
peculiar  to  England ;  and  one  pack  would  enable  the  manufac- 
turers of  France  and  Flanders  to  work  up  eight  or  ten  packs 
of  their  wool.  It  was  supposed  to  be  the  interest  of  the  Bri- 
tish manufacturer  to  prevent  the  exportation,  while  the  very 
high  price  which  the  wool  would  command  abroad  made  it  the 
interest  of  the  wool  grower  to  sell  it  to  foreigners ;  and  this 
became  the  more  desirable  for  them,  in  consequence  of  the 
depressed  state  of  the  worsted  trade,  and  the  very  low  prico 
of  low  wool."* 

From  the  great  excitement  which  then  prevailed,  as  well 
amongst  the  agriculturists  as  the  manufacturers,  it  may  bo 
well  supposed  that  the  press  would  not  be  idle.  The  follow- 
ing pamphlets  made  their  appearance : — 

"  The  Question  considered,  whether  Wool  should  be 
**  allowed  to  be  exported,  when  the  Price  is  low  at  home, 
**  on  paying  a  Duty  to  the  Public  ?  By  Sir  John  Dal- 
"RYMPLE,  Bart.  1782." 

He  commenced — "  If  men  will  think  with  clearness,  and 
reason  with  fairness,  there  are  few  political  questions  of  more 
easy  discussion  than  this  one.  A  question  may  be  deter- 
mined, with  a  tolerable  certainty  of  political  prudence,  when 
there  are  first  principles,  on  which  the  reasoners  on  both  sides 
can  hardly  disagree,  and  facts  capable  of  proof,  if  they  should 
differ  about  them. 

"  I  presume  few  people  will  dispute  the  truth  of  the  follow- 
ing propositions : — 

"  1.  That  the  exportation  of  raw  materials  is  a  gain    to  the 

•  Luccock. 
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country,  in  proportion  to  tiie  quantity  of  industry  employed  in 
producing  them,  of  the  shipping  employed  iu  exporting  them,  and 
of  the  value  got  for  them  in  return. 

"  2.  Thai  it  is  more  advantageous  to  a  country  to  work  up  its 
own  materials  into  manufactures,  to  be  consumed  at  home  or  ex- 
ported abroad,  tlian  to  export  tliem  to  foreign  countries  for  the  use 
of  their  manufacturers  ;  and  consequently  that  a  wise  nation  may 
prohibit  the  exportation  of  its  raw  materials  to  the  extent  of  ita 
ability  to  work  them  up  at  home  to  advantage. 

"3.  But  if  from  any  circumstances,  either  of  war  or  peace,  a. 
country  cannot  at  a  particular  period  find  a  vent  for  the  manufac- 
ture as  it  used  to  do,  then  a  continuance  of  the  prohibilion  to  export 
the  raw  material  seems  impolitic  ;  because,  if  the  raw  material 
which  cannot  be  manufactured  at  home  be  not  allowed  to  be  ex- 
ported abroad,  it  must  be  left  to  perish.  But  this  prohibition  will 
be  doubly  impolitic,  if  the  raw  material  left  to  perish  be  of  a  nature 
to  have  cost  much  money  in  producing,  and  be  of  so  great  a  value, 
that  the  profit  of  the  farmer,  and  the  rent-roll  of  the  landlord  depend 
upon  it,  and  consequently  the  revenue  of  the  state  and  the  industry 
of  the  people,  both  of  which  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
greater  or  less  money  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer  or  landlord. 

"  4.  If  any  doubt  should  arise  whether  there  be  such  a  redundancy 
of  the  raw  material  as  disables  the  manufacturer  to  make  it  up, 
with  a  good  prospect  of  a  market,  then  the  infallible  test  to  find 
out  the  truth,  is  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  price  of  the  raw 
material.  When  there  is  a  redundancy,  the  price  will  be  low  ; 
when  there  is  not,  it  will  be  high.  This,  the  barometer  of  price, 
will  easily  and  infallibly  point  out  when  the  raw  material  should, 
and   when  it  should  not,  be  allowed  to  be  exported. 

"  5.  If  a  nation  should  think  of  submitting  to  prohibit  the  export- 
ation of  a  raw  material  lest  it  should  serve  the  manufacturer  of 
another  country  ;  that  is  to  say,  should  inflict  a  certain  evil  upon 
itself,  from  the  hope  of  inflicting  a  very  uncertain  evil  upon  its 
neighbours,  it  ought  lo  be  very  sure  that  its  neighbours  cannot  be 
supplied  with  the  raw  material  elsewhere,  either  within  themselves 
or  from  others. 

"  6,  If  the  raw  material  prohibited  to  bo  exported  be  in  great 
request  with  other  nations,  it  will  be  smuggled  abroad.  If  the 
experience  of  ages  has  proved  that  this  cannot  be  prevented,  with 
respect  to  wool  at  least,  it  seems,  at  the  first  blush  of  the  proposal, 
more  wise  to  permit  it  to  be  exported  on  paying  a  duty  to  the 
state,  than  to  l>e  making  daily  and  vain  complaints  that  it  is  ex- 
ported without  paying  auy.  But  whether  tliat  first  impression 
ought  or  ought  nut  to  be  iudulgcd,  will  deserve  the  consideration 
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of  every  landed  and  every  commercial  man  in  the  kingdom,  of  the 
meanest  beggar  as  well  as  the  King  and  Parliament/' 

"  If  these  propositions  be  true,  the  following  reasons  are 
submitted  to  the  public,  on  which  Parliament  should  allow 
wool  to  be  exported  from  Great  Britain,  when  the  price  is 
low,  on  paying  a  duty  to  the  public  : — 

"  Reas<m  1. — The  redundancy  of  wool  is  at  present  so  great  in 
Britain,  that  it  is  sunk  in  price,  in  many  places  50  per  cent.,  and 
in  few  places  less  than  30  per  cent. 

**  2.  Exportation  would  encourage  the  growth  of  fine  wool,  upon 
which  the  duty  would  least  press,  and  the  English  fleece  would 
regain  its  high  character,  in  the  same  way  that  the  exportation  of 
wool  from  Spain,  under  duty  on  weight,  has  brought  Spanish  wool 
to  such  perfection. 

"  3.  The  prohibition  to  export  wool  confines  the  wool  growers 
to  one  market,  sinks  the  price,  and  encourages  smuggling. 

"  4.  The  wool  will  be  exported  to  the  profit  of  the  landowner, 
and  to  the  profit  of  the  state. 

"  5.  If  it  be  imprudent  to  supply  our  enemies  with  a  raw  mate- 
rial for  their  manufacture,  it  seems  more  imprudent  to  supply  them 
with  food,  the  first  principle  of  all  manufactures,  at  a  lower  price 
than  we  eat  it  ourselves :  it  seems  strange  that  a  duty  should  be 
refused  to  be  accepted  on  the  exportation  of  the  one,  when  a  bounty 
18  not  scrupled  to  be  bestowed  on  the  exportation  of  the  other," 
(a  bounty  being  then  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  corn). 

"  The  manufacturing  interest  will  not  be  hurt,  but  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  the  proposal.  It  will  not  hurt  it,  because 
the  moment  the  price  rises  beyond  a  just  medium,  the  export- 
ations  will  be  stopped.  It  will  be  greatly  benefited,  because 
wool,  by  the  double  market,  will  be  kept  constantly  at  an  equal 
rate  in  its  price,  instead  of  starting  sometimes  too  high  and 
sometimes  too  low,  as  it  does  now, — variations  which  disturb 
the  manufacturer  in  his  projects  and  exertions." 

Several  objections  are  then  assumed  and  answered,  viz., — 

"  Objection. — A  permission  to  export  wool  would  raise  the 
price  of  wool  too  bigh,  and  consequently  would  hurt  the 
manufacturing  to  serve  the  landed  interest. 

"Answer. — Serving  the  landed  is  serving  the  manufacturing 
interest  Dr.  King  and  Dr.  Davenant  computed,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  that  the  domestic  consumption 
of  woollen  manufactures  was  in  the  proportion  of  four  to 
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one  of  tlie  foreign  consumption,  and  at  present  the  eon- 
sumption  must  be  far  greater.     It  was  a  saying  of  the 
wiaeat  minister  England  ever  had,  the  great  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, that  a  fall  of  one  shilling  in  a  stone  of  wool  was 
the  loss  of  a  million  sterling  to  England.     The  average 
price  of  wool  in   France  is  seventeen  pence  per  lb.,  the 
price  of  Spanish  wool  in  Holland  is  not  much  lower, 
whereas  the  price  of  English  wool  is  not  above  nine- 
pence  per  lb.,   consequently  Parliament  may  lay  a  large 
duty  on  exportation,  without  any  risk  of  stopping  the 
demand." 
Sir  John  Dalrymple  makes  no  allowance  for  difference  in 
qualities,  but  assumes  the  long  and  coarse  wools  of  England 
to  be  equal  in  price  to  the  fine  wools  of  Spain  and  France. 

This  pamphlet  by  Sir  John  Dalrymple  produced  the  follow- 
ing replies  and  works. 

"  Considerations  on  the  present  State  of  the  Wool 
"  Trade,  the  Laws  made  concerning  that  Article,  and 
"how  far  the  same  are  consistent  with  true  Policy  and 
"  the  Interest  of  the  State;  by  a  Gentleman  resident 
"on  his  Estate  ix  Lincolnshire.  1782." 
"  From  the  history  of  wool,  taken  from  the  statutes,  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  constant  exportation  of  wool  to  the 
time  of  the  Restoration ;  and  it  appears  further,  that  in  peace- 
able times,  under  very  wise  administrations  during  that  period, 
trade  and  commerce  flotirishcd  to  a  degree  proportionate  to 
the  times,  equal  to  what  it  has  done  since,  and  particularly 
the  woollen  manufacture,  which  arose  during  the  time  that 
exportation  of  wool  was  allowed,  and  in  some  of  those  periods 
flourished  greatly,  and  the  export  thereof  was  considerable, 
which  may  plainly  show  there  was  no  necessity  to  prohibit 
the  exportation  of  wool  for  the  encouragement  of  the  woollen 
manufacture. 

"  Soon  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  the  decay  of 
trade  and  manufacture  was  visible,  and  easily  to  be  accounted 
for  from  the  confusion  of  the  preceding  times;  but  the  cunning 
of  the  manufacturers,  desirous  of  obtaining  a  monopoly  of  the 
raw  material,  and  the  policy  of  the  government  not  choosing 
to  advert  to  times  past  and   the  true  cause,  concurred  in 
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fixing  the  attention  upon  the  exportation  of  wool  as  the  cause 
of  the  decay  of  trade  and  the  woollen  manufacture.  The 
flourishing  state  of  the  manufacture  soon  after  that  period  has 
induced  many  to  think  it  entirely  owing  to  the  same  prohibi- 
tory law,  without  considering  that  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
harmony  would  of  itself  cause  trade  and  commerce  to  thrive ; 
and  had  there  been  no  prohibition,  the  effect  would  have  been 
the  same;  for  during  the  period  of  the  preceding  anarchy  and 
confusion,  sobriety  and  order  were  much  inculcated  into  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  people,  and  that  enthusiasm  which  most 
contributed  to  overthrow  one  Government,  and  seemed  so 
ill  adapted  for  supporting  another,  was  not  ill  suited  for  in- 
dustry and  trade,  since  future  times  have  shown  us  that  the 
like  spirit  prevails  much  amongst  the  manufacturers  of  the 
present  day ;  and  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  when  the 
manufacturers  flourish,  the  prohibitory  laws  are  nugatory, 
since,  as  long  as  the  manufacturers  can  work  up  the  quantity 
produced,  so  long  will  they  be  enabled  to  give  a  fair  price  for 
the  raw  material,  and  that  alone  would  sufficiently  prevent  any 
exportation  of  the  same,  without  any  laws  of  prohibition  or 
restraint 

"  It  has  been  said  that  the  laws  for  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion of  a  raw  material  are  consonant  to  the  policy  of  all 
nations,  upon  the  principle  that  by  such  prohibition  a 
monopoly  may  be  obtained  for  the  manufacture  in  foreign 
parts.  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  England 
18  singular  in  this  policy ;  if  so,  there  may  be  room  to  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  the  measure.  The  kingdom  of  Sardinia  has 
been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  a  succession  of  three  wise 
monarchs ;  and  therefore  from  thence  may  be  supposed  an 
example  worthy  imitation :  that  country,  with  few  resources, 
makes  the  most  of  what  it  has,  and  thereby  may  afibrd  a 
pattern  to  other  nations,  who,  though  they  may  have  greater 
resources,  yet  their  demand  being  proportionably  greater,  re- 
quire more  care  in  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  such 
resources.  It  appears,  then,  upon  inquiry,  that  Sardinia  is  in 
possession  of  raw  silk,  from  which  a  valuable  manufacture  was 
established  in  that  country.  In  process  of  time,  other  coun- 
tries being  desirous  of  raising  a  manufacture  of  the  same  sort, 
the  wise  monarch  of  that  day  made  a  law  prohibiting  the 
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exportation  of  said  raw  material,  conceiving  that  thereby  lie 
would  be  able  to  preserve  a  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  to 
hia  own  country ;  but  when  he  found  that  such  material  was 
to  be  got  elsewhere,  be  immediately  opened  bis  ports  for  the 
exportation  thereof,  with  a  due  preference  to  his  own  country, 
by  which  he  insured  to  the  manufacturers  a  certainty  of  their 
home  trade,  an  advantage  in  foreign  markets,  and  a  consider- 
able emolument  to  his  government  from  such  exportation. 
Here  should  seem  a  jirecedcnt,  the  result  of  true  wisdom  and 
sound  policy,  well  worthy  our  most  attentive  consideration. 

"  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  no  manufacture  can  be 
beneficial  to  a  State,  which  stands  in  need  of  a  monopoly  of 
the  produce  of  the  laud,  or  any  part  of  that  State  for  its 
support  The  woollen  manufacture  of  England  neither  does, 
or  ever  did  stand  in  such  need  :  it  is  a  false  ground  to  state 
the  flourishing  condition  of  that  manufacture  to  the  pro- 
hibitory laws  with  respect  to  the  exportation  of  wool.  When- 
ever the  trade  ia  flourishing,  the  manufacturer  is  able  to  give 
an  adequate  price  for  his  material,  and  thus  the  prohibitory 
law  becomes  nugatory:  since,  then,  there  ia  a  market  at  home 
for  a  commodity,  there  is  no  fear  of  a  foreign  market  being 
sought  for." 

"  The  greatest  encouragement  to  the  exportation  of  wool, 
even  supposing  the  same  was  detrimental  to  the  manufacturer, 
is  the  very  low  price  thereof,  which  encourages  and  enables 
the  illicit  trader  to  run  the  hazard,  as  the  low  price  in  the 
purchase,  and  the  high  price  in  the  sale,  will  always  give 
vigour  to  an  illicit  trade;  and  therefore  it  is  that  a  fair  and 
adequate  price  of  wool  ia  most  advantageous  to  the  manufac- 
turer, as  insuring  to  him  a  certainty  of  a  sufficient  supply  of 
the  material,  and  a  discouragement  to  the  illicit  trader,  by 
whom  our  rivals  in  trade  are  supplied  at  a  much  cheaper  rate 
than  they  would  be  by  an  exportation  allowed  under  due 
regulation  and  restriction.     The  real  interest  of  the  manu- 


•  This  nppeors  pulicuUrlj  to  have  been  tha  cue  by  an  accouat  puMiilied  bf  a 
Mr.  \Vliec1er,  lemp.  Elil.,  who  saji  "  Thai  so  carlj  a«  the  tiHie  of  Philip  aud 
Mary,  Ihe  doth  trade  ura*  grown  to  be  verj-  great  in  England,  inioiruch  that  the 
trade  of  enporting  wool  was  almost  wholly  deeajcd."  Thii  ihows  a  hi  belter 
method  of  checking  the  cxpurtalioa  of  wool  than  prohibiling  it  abwiutel}'  by 
penal  laws. 
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facturer  and  wool  grower  can  be  but  one,  since  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  one  must  be  always  beneficial  to  the  other. 

"  Wool  is  now  in  general  circulation  as  an  article  of  trade 
all  over  Europe,  and  this  is  the  only  country  which  attempts 
to  retain  all  such  material  within  itself.  The  woollen  manu- 
facturer of  England  requires  Spanish  wool  for  making  the 
superfine  cloths,  and  yet  with  the  additional  charge  on  im- 
portation of  raw  material,  our  workmen  can  rival  all  nations 
in  foreign  markets.  Whilst  the  Government  allows  such 
importation  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturers,  it  denies  the 
grower  of  wool  liberty  of  sending  abroad  what  the  manufac- 
turer cannot  use  at  home.  Upon  this  allowed  importation  of 
Spanish  wool,  other  sorts  might  be  supposed  to  be  fraudu- 
lently imported  to  the  further  injury  of  the  grower ;  but  the 
price  of  that  article  in  the  different  countries  sufficiently 
defeats  the  idea  of  such  fraud.  The  reason  would  operate  in 
like  manner  if  the  ports  were  open  for  the  exportation  of 
wooL  Whilst  the  manufacturer  can  use  the  quantity  pro- 
duced, he  will  be  inclined  to  give  a  fair  price  for  the  same, 
and  that  alone  would  prevent  exportation  ;  but  whilst  there  is 
a  greater  quantity  grown  than  can  be  worked  up,  the  manu- 
facturer will  take  advantage  of  the  glut  in  the  market,  confined 
to  him  alone,  and  by  lowering  the  price,  give  encouragement 
to  the  illicit  trader  equally  detrimental  to  both. 

"  Compared  with  the  policy  of  other  countries,  the  conduct 
of  this  kingdom  is  singular  in  this  instance.  Many  countries 
produce  a  material  from  whence  a  manufacture  arises ;  but 
the  utmost  restraint  they  lay  upon  such  produce,  is  some 
little  preference  for  the  home  market,  by  laying  small  duties, 
or  other  restraints  similar  thereto,  by  which  they  insure  to  the 
manufacturer  the  home  trade,  and  give  him  some  advantage 
in  a  foreign  market :  more  than  this  is  not  to  be  desired,  nor 
is  it  the  interest  of  any  State  to  prevent  or  obstruct  rivalship 
in  trade,  though  it  is  the  aim  and  desire  of  every  trader. 
That  is  the  natural  spur  to  industry,  and  daily  experience 
shows  us  that  manufactures  may  flourish  in  this  kingdom 
without  any  possession  of  the  raw  material;  nay,  though  they 
fetch  the  same  from  a  great  distance,  at  a  considerable  charge 
and  expense,  yet  the  ingenuity  of  the  English  workman,  and 
the  credit  and  enterprise  of  the  British  merchant,  put  them 
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at  least  upon  an  equal  footing;  with  other  traders,  and  enahle 
them  to  find  out  a  sale  for  their  commodities  in  all  markets. 
This,  amongst  other  things,  shows  that  there  is  no  necessity 
to  estahlish  a  monopoly  against  the  grower,  for  the  henefit  of 
the  manufacturer,  the  advantage  of  which  monopoly  arises 
more  from  the  loss  of  part  of  our  countrymen,  than  from  that 
of  the  foreign  manufacturer ;  and  the  prohibiting  law,  con- 
trary to  its  original  intent  of  operating  against  foreigners, 
has  a  destructive  effect  on  the  property  of  a  considerable  body 
of  men  in  this  kingdom  ;  it  gives  the  manufacturer  the  oppor- 
tunity of  fixing  the  price,  and  the  grower  is  compelled  to 
take  it." 

"The  Phofriety  of  Allowing  a  Qoalipied  Ex- 
"  PoRTATioN  OF  Wool,  Discussed  Historically. 
"  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  containing  a  Table, 
"  which  shows  the  value  of  the  Woollen  Goods  of  every 
"  kind  that  were  entered  for  Exportation  at  the  Custom 
"House  from  1697  to  1780  inclusive,  as  well  as  the 
"  Prices  of  Wool  in  England  during  that  period." 

M  OTTOS. 

"  Freedom  of  trade  is  the  life  of  trade,  and  monopolies  and 
restrictions  on  trade  do  overthrow  trade." — Lord  Coke's  tpeech  in 
1621. 

"  Mr.  Arthur  Young  calculates,  on  good  ground,  the  number  of 
sheep  in  England  to  be  25,5S9.2U,  which  yield  an  annual  prolit  of 
lOs.  6d.  each,  or  £\3,aG0.B24."— Pol.  Arilhm.,  pari  2,  page  29. 

The  writer  of  the  above  proposes  to  permit  the  exporta- 
tion of  British  wool  when  its  average  price,  in  certain  specified 
markets,  was  16s.  8d.  per  tod,  or  under,  on  paying  the  old 
denizen  duty  of  £1  13s.  4d.  per  sack  of  364  lbs,,  or,  in  other 
words,  2s.  ^A.  per  tod  of  28  lbs. 

The  writer  commences  with  a  brief  history  of  sheep  and 
wooL  The  following  detail  shows  the  progress  of  the  num- 
ber of  sheep,  and  the  amount  of  their  fleeces  : — 

In  1698,  Gregory  Ring  calculated  we  had  in  England 
12,000,000  sheep. 

Of  wool  yearly  shorn,  at  Ss.  4d.  per  fleece,  £2,000,000. 

In  1741,  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  by  an  accurate  detail, 
showed  that  there  were  annually  shorn  in  England  16,000,000 
sheep. 
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Wool  produced,  at  3  lbs  per  fleece  ..  311,999     sacks. 

In  Scotland 77,999     sacks. 


In  Britain  389,998     sacks. 

which  confirms  Mr.  Webb's  account. 

In  1774,  Arthur  Young  found  in  England,  upon  examining 
the  folds  of  the  shepherds,  25,589,754  sheep. 

Wool  produced,  at  5  lbs  per  fleece ...  58 1 ,585     sacks. 
One-fourth  Scotland 145,396    sacks. 


In  Britain 726,981=  104,685, 164  lbs. 

"In  1739,  Sam  Webber,  in  his  *  Short  Account  of  the 
Woollen  Trade,'  asserted  that  of  800,000  packs  produced 
yearly  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  France  got  500,000  packs. 

"  The  foregoing  documents  have  shown,  what  the  entries  at 
the  Custom-house  demonstrate,  that  in  respect  to  British 
manufactures,  demand  and  supply  have  kept  pace  with  each 
other,  in  the  progress  during  eighty  years  to  unexampled 
greatness.  If  we  look  to  the  cause,  we  shall  find  it  in  the 
augmented  number  and  opulence  of  mankind.  That  Sweden 
has  doubled  her  inhabitants  since  the  happy  death  of  Charles 
XIL,  has  been  clearly  established  by  the  ennobled  historian 
of  that  kingdom.  Russia  has  added  provinces  and  kingdoms 
to  her  empire.  Dr.  Price  has  asserted  that  France,  Naples, 
and  other  European  nations  have  become  much  more  populous 
during  the  present  century,  and  Dean  Tucker  has  exhausted 
the  vivacity  of  his  wit,  and  the  strength  of  his  reason,  to 
prove  that  the  richer  are  the  communities  of  the  earth,  the 
better  customers  they  are  to  each  industrious  people.  We 
may  thence  justly  infer  that  the  demand  for  the  wool,  as  well 
as  for  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  must  increase 
nearly  in  the  proportion  to  the  augmentation  of  the  industry 
and  wealth  of  the  world ;  and,  while  the  quantity  of  wool, 
which  has  from  time  to  time  been  resigned  to  the  moths  of 
the  warehouse,  is  daily  lessened  by  the  request  of  universal 
markets,  that  its  export  must  continue,  and  even  rise  in  its 
amount,  till  foreign  fairs  are  saturated. 

"  Every  proposal  which  has  liberty  for  its  end,  surely 
merits  the  favour  of  Englishmen.  Let  us,  therefore,  restore 
the  salutary   system  of  oiu*  ancestors.      Let  us  pay  some 
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attention  to  the  interests  of  a  respectable  body  of  men,  who 
have  seldom  regarded  as  they  ought  their  own  rights;  and 
the  statesmen  who  find  it  difficult,  amid  the  competition  of 
different  classes,  to  discover  funds  that  are  altogether  free 
from  objection,  will  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  annual  income. 
"appendix. 

"  In  order  to  lay  before  the  public  the  most  satisfactory 
informafion  with  regard  to  a  subject  the  most  interesting  to  a 
nation  of  wool  growers,  books  were  not  only  consulted,  but 
archives  were  ransacked.  The  value  of  the  woollen  goods 
exported  in  every  year  from  1696  to  1780  inclusive,  taken  from 
the  Custom-house  books,  is  here  inserted,  (vide  table  and 
appendix  to  second  volume)  because  the  detail  of  official  intelli- 
gence was  so  decisive  in  respect  to  the  gradual  rise,  the 
steady  progress,  and  the  real  importance  of  the  woollen 
manufacture  of  England.  It  was  thought  proper  to  add  to 
every  year  the  price  of  wool,  that  the  public  might  have  so 
good  an  opportunity  to  determine  how  far  was  the  augmented 
demand  for  the  raw  material,  and  consequently  the  value  to 
the  raisers  of  it.  The  prices  from  1696  to  1746  were  taken 
from  'Smith's  Memoirs  of  Wool,'  2nd  vol.,  pages  171  and  176, 
a  book  equally  remarkable  for  depth  of  research  and  justness 
of  recital.  The  price  from  1745  to  1781  has  been  ascertained, 
from  the  best  manuscript  documents  that  could  be  procured, 
comparing  from  five  to  ten  different  accounts,  with  the  candid 
purpose  of  fixing  the  nearest  medium  price.  It  was  in  1778 
that  the  price  of  long  combing  wool  began  to  fall,  while  the 
short  clothing  wool  rather  rose  in  value. 

"  The  following  are  the  (Uminished  prices  of  long  combing 
wool : — 

a.     d.  B.    d. 

1778 15     0  period.      I       !76tO 11     6  per  tod. 

1779 12    0      do.         I      1781 9    0      do." 

"  Reflbctions  on  the  Present  Low  Price  of  Coarse 

"  Wool;     its    Immediate    Causes,    and   its    Probable 

*'  Remedies.      By   Josiah    Tdckbb,   D.D,,    Dean   of 

"  Gloucester." 

The  Dean  attributes  the  low  price  of  coarse  wool  to  the 

following  causes,  and  suggests  the  following  remedies  :— 

"  Causes.—  Stoppage  of  exportation ;  disuse  of  woollen  manu- 

VOL.  I.  4 
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factures;  diminution  of  cottages;  increase  of  the 
staple  itself,  by  breaking  up  waste  land. 
"  Remedies. — Export  under  the  duty  of  one  penny  per  lb.,  and 
apply  the  duty  as  a  boimty  on  the  exportation  of 
coarse  woollens  and  worsteds  of  our  own. 

"  Allow  a  bounty  of  one  penny  and  a  halfpenny 
per  yard  to  the  exporter,  for  the  exportation  of 
coarse  woollens  and  worsteds  to  the  Baltic 

"  Repeal  the  monopoly  granted  to  the  Russian 
Company. 

"  Raise  up  people  to  wear  your  own  cloth,  by 
erecting  cottages. 
"  The  properest  and  most  natural  method  of  treating  this 
subject  seems  to  be — 
"1.  To  state  the  facts. 

"  2.  To  inquire  into  the  cause  or  causes  thereof. 
"  3.  To  prepare  the  most  probable  cures  or  preventing 
remedies. 

"  4.  To  consider  the  principal  difficulties  or  obstructions 
against  carrying  such  schemes  into  execution. 
«  First,—  The  facts. 

**  Wool  is  one  of  those  raw  materials  whose  quantity  may  be 
increased,  and  quality  improved,  by  human  art  and  industry, 
to  a  considerable  degree.  That  is,  the  wool  grower,  by  a  proper 
exertion  of  skill  and  diligence,  may  visibly  enlarge  the  breed  of 
his  sheep  as  to  size,  and  increase  them  as  to  number;  and  hemay 
also,  by  good  management,  render  their  wools  much  finer,  and 
certainly  much  cleaner  and  more  free  from  dirt  or  filth  than 
otherwise  they  would  have  been.  But  whether  English  wool, 
by  the  greatest  exertions  of  art  and  industry,  could  be  brought 
to  such  a  degree  of  fineness  and  goodness  as  to  equal  the  first, 
or  even  the  second  sort  of  Spanish  wool,  which  some  authors 
have  taken  upon  themselves  to  assert,  is  a  point  which  I  dare 
not  maintain,  till  confirmed  by  much  stronger  evidence  than 
has  hitherto  appeared.  It  may  be  greatly  questioned  whether 
Spanish  sheep,  brought  into  England  and  fed  in  Lincolnshire, 
would  produce  the  same  kind  of  wool  which  they  produced  in 
in  Spain.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  certain  it  is  that  the  coarse 
wools  of  England  have  been  sinking  in  price  for  some  years, 
till  at  last  they  have  fallen  so  low  as  to  give  an  alarm  to  all 
ranks  of  men. 
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"SecoJiillff, —  The  cause,  or  causes. 

"  Tbere  seem  to  be  the  four  followiDg,  all  co-operating  to- 
gether to  sink  the  price  of  e^ery  sort  of  coarse  wool  much 
below  the  standard  to  which  it  ought  to  be  kept 

"  1.  The  stoppage  of  the  exportation  of  our  coarse  cloths, 
&c  to  foreign  countries. 

"  2.  The  prodigious  disuse  of  coarse  woollen  goods  through- 
out every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

"3.  Those  home-customers  for  coarse  wool,  on  whom  we 
ought  absolutely  to  depend,  because  they  are  not  in  a  capacity 
to  wear  any  other  kind  of  garments,  are  diminishing  in  num- 
ber every  day. 

"  4.  Whilst  coarse  wools  are  growing  into  disuse  among  us, 
the  quantity  thereof  is  cuneiderably  increased. 

"First  remedy^  or  mode  of  cure  : — 

"  Permission  ought  to  be  granted  for  the  exportation  of 
coarse  wool  under  a  certain  duty,  suppose  one  penny  per  lb., 
which,  with  charges,  would  amount  to  25  per  cent,  on  the 
price  of  the  raw  material,  against  the  foreigner  and  in  favour 
of  the  British  manufacturer;  an  addition  fully  sufficient  to 
ensure  the  staple  trade  of  woollen  goods  to  himself,  unless  It 
be  his  own  fault. 

"  Second  reniedi/ : — 

"  That  a  small  bounty  of  three- halfpence  per  lb.  be  granted 
on  the  exportation  of  coarse  woollen  and  worsted  goods  to 
ports  in  the  Baltic,  similar  to  what  is  now  paid  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  linens ;  that  return  or  payment  to  be  received  in  what- 
ever goods,  merchandise,  or  commodities  he  may  lawfully 
import,  and  one-third  of  the  bounty  given  on  exported  coarse 
linens  to  be  withdrawn. 

"  Third  remedy : — 

"The  common  and  middling  people  of  this  country  being, 
for  the  most  part,  above  the  use  or  wear  of  our  own 
coarse  woollens  and  worsteds,  we  must,  if  we  expect  any 
considerable  market  for  home  consumption,  ende-avour  to 
raise  up  such  a  generation  of  men,  women,  and  children  a3 
shall  be  obliged,  by  their  station  in  life,  to  be  clad  in  such 
garments  as  are  made  out  of  coarse  wools,  and  to  use  such 
sort  of  goods  for  their  bedding  and  furniture." 

The  Dean  then  explains  different  plans  he  would  suggest 
«2 
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for  bringing  about  his  proposed  remedies :  by  clearing  waste 
land  and  building  small  cottages,  so  as  to  encourage  the 
increase  of  the  lower  classes. 

"  An  Answer  to  Sir  John  Dalrymple's  Pamphlet 
"  upon  the  Exportation  of  Wool,  by  Nathaniel 
"  Forster,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  All  Souls,  Colchester, 
"  and  Chaplain  to  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Northing- 
"ton.     1782." 

Dr.  Forster  follows  the  course  of  Sir  John  Dalrymple. 

**  1.  By  laying  down  a  few  general  principles,  which  appear 
to  be  incontestible. 

"  2.  Reasons  against  the  exportation  of  wooL 

"3.  Arguments  against  his  propositions." 

Having  given  the  propositions  of  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  it 
will  be  right  to  give  those  of  Dr.  Forster. 

"  1.  The  prosperity  of  the  landed  interest  in  any  country 
depends  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 
manufacturing  interest,  or,  in  other  words,  the  landed 
interest  cannot  flourish  where  manufactures  are  in  a 
state  of  depression  and  decay. 

"  2.  Those  manufactures  are  the  greatest  advantage  to 
the  landed  interest,  which  occasion  the  largest  con- 
sumption of  the  produce  of  the  land,  those  consequently 
which  employ  the  greatest  quantity  of  labour.  To  give 
all  possible  encouragement  therefore  to  the  manufactures 
which  come  within  this  description,  will  be  the  truest 
policy.  To  adopt  any  measures  that  tend  to  obstruct  or 
depress  them,  will  be  the  highest  degree  of  political  folly. 

"  3.  To  secure  an  ample  supply  of  the  raw  material  which 
forms  the  basis  of  such  manufactures,  will  be  amongst 
the  first  objects  of  public  attention ;  to  secure  the  supply 
of  them  at  such  a  price  as  will  enable  the  manufacturer 
to  carry  his  exertions,  in  making  them  up,  to  the  great- 
est possible  extent 

**  4.  It  will  moreover  be  the  policy  of  every  manufactur- 
ing country,  and  more  particularly  of  the  owners  of  land 
in  such  countries,  to  secure  the  most  extensive  markets 
for  its  manufactured  goods,  to  secure  a  foreign  as  well 
as  a  home  demand  for  such  goods. 
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"  5.  By  the  same  principlea  of  policy,  such  manufacturing 
country  will  endeavour  aa  mucb  as  poaaibie  to  prevent  all 
foreign  nations  from  rivalling  ita  manufactures  in  the 
market,  while,  on  the  contrary,  to  aupply  foreign  manu- 
facturers with  the  means  of  such  competition  would  be 
a  measure  of  the  most  pernicioua  tendency. 

"  6.  Should  any  particular  country,  from  circumstances  of 
soil,  climate,  situation,  &c.  &c.,  be  possessed  of  the 
raw  material  of  any  valuable  manufacture,  it  will  be 
the  policy  of  such  country  to  preserve,  as  much  aa  pos- 
sible, such  raw  material  for  its  own  use.  And  should  it 
happen  that  foreigners  cannot  carry  on  a  rival  manufac- 
ture, except  by  a  aupply  of  such  material  from  thence, 
it  will,  upon  the  same  principle  of  policy,  use  every  exer- 
tion to  cut  them  off  from  such  supply. 

"  r.  Should  foreign  countries  be  possessed  of  other  supe- 
rior advantages  for  the  carrying  on  of  such  manufactures, 
and  want  only  a  aupply  of  the  raw  materials  to  give  theae 
advantages  their  full  effect,  it  will  be  an  act  of  political 
insanity  to  afford  them  such  supply. 

"8,  Neither  the  small  return  from  the  export  of  such 
unwrought  material,  nor  the  small  addition  of  revenue 
from  a  duty  upon  such  export,  can  possibly  counterb£u 
lance  the  loss  of  the  manufacture  itaelf,  nor  be  made  in 
any  degree  to  compensate  the  many  mischiefs  which  must 
arise,  as  well  to  the  landed  as  to  the  commercial  interests, 
from  such  a  loss." 

Upon  the  ground  of  these  general  propositions,  Dr.  Fors- 
ter  givea  the  following  reasons  why  the  exportation  of  wool 
should  not  be  allowed,  even  though  at  the  lowest  price. 

"  1st  Reason — K  exportation  of  wool  were  alloweil,  the 
price  would  be  at  the  instance  so  much  raised  as  to  he  a 
severe  check  upon  tlic  manufacture. 

"  2nd.  If  exportation  of  wool  will  not  only  check  for  a  time 
the  manufactures  in  which  it  is  used,  hut,  by  enabling 
foreigners,  (the  French  in  particular,)  to  rival  and  to 
undersell  us,  will  drive  them  from  ua  for  ever." 

The  objections  assumed  by  Sir  John  Dalrymple  to  the 
repeal  of  the  laws  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  wool,  are 
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then  brought  forward  and  answered ;  they  are  so  general  and 
so  similar  to  the  objections  already  stated  by  other  writers, 
that  it  appears  only  necessary  to  refer  to  that  which  draws  a 
comparison  betwixt  the  exportation  of  wool  and  the  exporta- 
tion of  corn. 

"  Objection. — Every  argument  for  the  exportation  of  com 
when  the  price  is  low,  applies  equally  to  the  exportation 
of  wool  when  the  price  is  low. 
"  Answer. — This  is  indeed  surprising.  For  surely  no  two 
cases  were  ever  more  dissimilar  in  every  circumstance. 
Corn  is,  to  all  purposes  of  exportation,  a  manufacture,  a 
finished  manufacture :  wool,  a  raw  produce.  To  the 
raising  of  corn  much  labour  is  required ;  to  the  growing 
of  wool  scarce  any.  The  return  for  com  consequently 
affords  to  thousands  the  means  of  subsistence,  over  and 
above  the  rent  to  the  landowner  and  the  profit  to  the 
farmer.  The  return  for  wool  amounts  to  little  more  than 
such  rent  and  such  profit.  By  exportation  of  com  we 
provide  food  for  other  countries  at  their  cost.  By  the 
exportation  of  wool,  foreign  nations  are  enabled  to  pro- 
vide clothes  for  themselves  and  others  at  our  cost.  By 
the  exportation  of  com  we  ensure  domestic  industry,  of 
the  most  useful  kind.  By  the  exportation  of  wool  we 
destroy  the  very  means  of  industry.  By  the  exportation 
of  com  we  increase  its  growth  for  the  home  consumption, 
and  at  the  same  time  (taking  into  account  the  regulations 
for  the  import  trade)  diminish  its  home  price  upon  the 
whole.  By  exportation  of  wool  we  increase  its  growth 
for  foreign  consumption,  with  a  certainty,  nay,  with  a 
view  of  raising  its  price  at  home.  So  pointed  is  the  op- 
position between  these  two  cases,  one  of  which  is  here 
held  out  to  us  as  a  rule  for  the  other." 
The  parallel,  indeed,  between  the  exportation  of  corn,  and 
that  of  a  finished  manufacture,  is  sufiiciently  exact,  and  the 
same  argument  may  be  applied  with  equal  force  to  both  cases. 

At  the  same  period  the  following  issued  from  the  press : — 

"  The  Contrast,  or  a  Comparison  between  our  Woollen, 
"  Linen,  and  Silk  Manufactures,  showing  the  Utility  of 
^*  each,  both  in  a  national  and  commercial  point  of  view, 
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"  whereby  the  true  Importance  of  the  Fleece,  the  first 
"  anil  great  Staple  of  our  Trade,  will  appear  evident;  the 
"  Effect  that  must  naturally  arise  from  the  System  we 
"  pursue,  and  the  Consequencos  we  may  rationally  hope 
"  for,  from  a  contrary  Policy ;  together  with  such  Facts 
"and  Remarks  as  may  claim   the  Attention  of  every 
"  Englishman,  who  is  a  Friend  to  the  Freedom  and  Pros- 
"  perity  of  this  Country,     1782." 
This,  as  the  title  shows,  contraata  different  manufactures, 
and  points  out  more  particularly  the  opinion  of  the  writer  as 
to  the  advantage  of  the  woollen  and  worsted  trades,  as  com- 
pared with  silk  and  hnen,  the  raw  material  of  which   are 
foreign,  and  purchased  with   English  money,  while  wool  is 
chiefly  tlie  growth  of  our  own  country.     He  says — 

"  If  we  consult  history,  we  shall  find  that  our  ancestors  ex- 
ported their  wool  in  large  quantities  to  the  French,  Dutch, 
and  Flemish ;  for  it  appears  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III, 
the  duty  of  SOs.  per  pack  amounted  to  £250,000  annually— an 
amazing  sum  near  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  which 
shows  the  superior  excellence  of  English  wool  at  that  lime. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  traffic  brought  an  immense  sum  into 
the  kingdom,  besides  adding  to  the  revenue,  our  forefathers 
experienced  it  to  be  an  Injurious  trade;  therefore  had  recourse 
to  manufactures,  whereby  they  increased  the  value  of  the 
wool  tenfold ;  for  they  found  that  a  pound  of  wool,  which  they 
used  to  sell  for  sixpence,  would  now  bring  them  in  five  shil- 
lings ;  and  this  opened  their  eyes.  When  they  surveyed 
Europe,  and  all  other  countries  they  knew,  and  saw  no  wool 
equal  to  their  own,  they  discovered  the  true  importance  of 
the  fleece,  the  gift  of  an  allwise  Providence,  bestowed  with 
a  liberal  hand  upon  this  isle.  In  Spain,  indeed,  the  wool  was 
finer  than  our  own,  but  less  in  value,  because  the  fleece  was 
very  small,  and  that  from  the  shortness  of  the  staple  it  would 
not  comb  alone,  nor  when  mixed  with  other  kinds  of  wool. 
In  France  the  wool  was  coarse,  and  would  not  comb  without 
a  mixture  of  English  wool ;  and  what  was  still  of  more  import- 
tance,  English  sheep  always  degenerated  (and  always  will) 
when  fed  on  French  land,  as  the  wool  grew  coarser  every 
year,  until  it  only  equalled  the  wool  of  France — for  nature 
never  changes. 
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**  The  aie  of  sbeqi  and  cattle  will  erer  be  in  prop<N*tion  to 
tke  pastures  tber  feed  iqion :  when  the  fleece  is  large,  the 
rtaple  most  be  coaiaer.  Whj  then  Uame  the  grazier  for  an 
cfbct  arisiiig  firoB  a  natural  caoae?  or  whj  should  the  incon- 
nderate  £racr  look  for  relief  abroad,  when  by  women's 
wearing  stuff  instead  of  printed  goods,  it  may  be  had  at  home  ? 
which  was  dooe  in  former  times,  when  onr  forefathers  wisely 
grasped  the  golden  fleece,  and  by  penal  laws  kept  it  for 
tkeaedres,  folded  with  care  the  usefol  sheep,  which  yielded 
food  and  raiment,  the  two  diief  wants  of  man;  whereby 
thej  found  employment  for  men,  women,  and  children,  in- 
creased in  number  and  strength,  in  commerce,  wealth  and 
power.  Lei  us  therefore  emulate  thor  example ;  let  us  con- 
sider that  wool  is  the  natural  production  of  our  land;  land 
we  can  nerer  kkse  but  with  our  liboties. 

«^  The  more  wool  we  shall  work  up,  the  cheaper  we  shall  have 
lamb  and  mutton,  and  ako  a  plentiful  supply  of  leather ;  and 
our  manufoctures  in  wool  aiMl  worsted  goods  will  always  be 
in  prv^portion  to  the  home  consumption  and  export :  for  all 
we  consume  at  home  stands  to  nothing,  in  a  commercial  light, 
except  a  little  oil  and  a  fow  dn^  for  dyeing;  and  all  we 
export,  in  like  manner,  is  clear  gain. 

*^The  number  of  people  employed  in  the  woollen  and  worsted 
manufactures  must  be  astonishic^y  great,  when  we  consider 
that  the  worsted  goods  upon  an  average  are  worth  nearly  ten 
times  as  much  as  the  first  cost  of  the  raw  materiaL  In  bom- 
baanes  the  labour  increases  the  ralue  of  the  goods  about 
twenty  times.  How  much,  therefore,  do  our  woollen  and 
worsted  manufactures  surpass  either  cotton  or  silk,  which  we 
import  from  foreigners,  and  pay  for  in  silver  and  gold !" 

The  author  then  gives  a  comparison  with  other  manufac- 
tures, reckoning  a  profit  of  twelve-and-a-half  per  cent  for 
manufacturing,  and  allowance  of  bounty  for  exportation. 
Cotton  wool  was  then,  he  says,  33.  4d.  per  lb. ;  he  estimates 
the  avoriigc  at  2s.  3d.  per  lb.,  or  three  times  as  much  as 
shoop^s  wool,  and  the  manufactured  articles  are  sold  cheaper 
than  woollens. 

**  ThoY  are  sold  cheaper  for  home  consumption  than  wool- 
leUN  or  MtutlH,  in  the  opinion  of  the  wearers  (assisted  by  fashion) 
ii|i|KMirii  evident,  because  cottons  and  calicoes  have  long  been 
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the  general  wear  of  women  ;  but  it  must  he  acknowledged 
folly  and  fashion  have  got  far  the  better  of  reason  and  sound 
policy  in  dress,  for  men  seem  to  be  cotton-mad  by  wearing 
coats,  waistcoats,  breeches,  and  stockings  of  cotton  (or  silk, 
which  is  far  worse);  or  they  wear  what  is  atill  more  absurd, 
superfine  cloth  made  of  Spanish  wool,  which  pays  no  duty  on 
importation,  nor  any  freight,  being  brought  in  in  neutral 
bottoms,  while  our  wool,  which  in  all  respects  b  fit  for  Eng- 
lishmen to  wear,  lies  rotting  in  our  warehouses.  The  quan- 
tity of  Spanish  wool  imported  yearly  is  full  fourteen  thousand 
pounds  weight,  which,  at  33.  7d.  per  lb.,  the  average  price, 
amounts  to  £280,993  6s.  8d.  sterling.  Would  not  this 
Bum  enable  us  to  build  three  men  of  war  of  the  line  yearly, 
with  our  own  oak  and  labour,  whereby  we  should  keep  our 
money  at  home,  instead  of  sending  it  to  Spain,  while  they 
prohibit  our  woollens  and  stuffs  ?  and  all  this  is  wisely  done, 
notwithstanding  they  arc  besieging  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon. 
Shame  on  us  all  1  Where  is  our  common  sense  ?  Aa  for  the 
ladies,  they  wear  scarcely  anything  now  but  cottons,  calicoes, 
muslins,  or  silks,  and  think  no  more  of  woollen  stuffs,  than 
we  think  of  an  old  almanac ;  besides,  our  furniture  now  is 
nearly  all  cotton,  subject  to  great  danger  by  catching  fire,  as 
fatal  experience  has  too  lately  proved.  In  short,  we  have 
scarcely  any  woollens  now  about  our  beds  but  blankets,  and 
they  would  most  likely  be  thrown  aside,  could  we  keep  our 
boi^es  warm  without  them.  When  we  consider  these  facts, 
can  we  wonder  we  should  have  a  redundancy  of  wool  ?  Can 
we  wonder  our  people  are  not  employed  ?  Can  we  wonder 
that  poverty  and  distress  should  stalk  amongst  us  as  harbin- 
gers of  desolation,  which  forebode  the  eventful  fall  of  the 
British  Empire  ? 

" '  Princes  and  lords  may  flourish  or  may  fade, 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  hath  made ; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride. 
When  once  dpatroyed,  can  never  be  supplied.' 
"  Those  who  are  lovers  of  invention,  and  fond  of  mechanical 
improvements,  must  admire  the  ingenuity  of  the  cotton  mills 
and  the  engines  lately  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Man- 
chester ;    but  shall   these  mills  and  engines  be  suffered  to 
destroy  our  woollen  and  stuff  manufactures?  They  will  prove 
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the  most  fatal  discoveries  ever  made  in  Old  England ;  though 
there  is  no  doubt  but  those  cotton  mills  may  be  altered  to  spin 
worsted  as  well  as  cotton,  if  stuffs  were  worn." 

The  author  sums  up  as  follows : — 

<^  From  what  has  been  said,  there  cannot  remain  a  doubt 
but  that  the  wool  of  England  is  far  superior  for  general  use 
to  any  other  wool  hitherto  discovered ;  and  we  may  venture 
to  affirm  that,  from  its  quality  and  quantity,  two  packs  of  our 
wool  are  more  valuable  than  three  packs  which  any  other 
country  produces — (Spanish  wool,  as  before  observed,  is  too 
short  for  combing,  even  if  mixed  with  longer  wool ;  it  is  also 
too  fine  and  high  in  price  for  general  wear;  besides,  the 
weight  of  their  fleeces  is  trifling  when  compared  with  ours.) 
The  expense  of  labour  bestowed  upon  wool,  whether  coarse 
or  fine,  if  the  spinning  is  the  same,  will  be  equal,  but  the 
goods  made  of  fine  wool  will  be  proportionably  better.  Eng- 
land, therefore,  never  need  despair  of  a  foreign  trade  in 
woollens.  To  manufacture  up  our  fleeces,  and  to  export  our 
woollen  and  worsted  goods,  may  enable  us  to  pay  off  our 
national  debt ;  for,  let  the  dispute  with  America  be  settled  as 
it  may,  while  their  wool  continues  inferior  to  ours,  they  must 
from  interest,  the  strongest  tie  of  friendship,  deal  with  us ; 
for  interest  is  more  binding  than  any  treaty  of  commerce 
The  French  show  true  policy  in  wearing  coarse  woollens,  the 
production  of  their  own  country,  with  gaudy  or  rich  trim- 
mings, rather  than  fine  kinds  of  foreign  materials  ;  but  we  do 
not  copy  them  in  this,  for  it  is  not  one  of  their  follies, 

**  From  our  negligence  in  not  stopping  the  French  from 
smuggling  our  fine  long  combing  wool,  we  have  enabled  them 
to  manufacture  woollen  stuffs,  not  only  for  their  own  con- 
sumption, but  also  for  export,  to  our  great  prejudice;  which 
they  could  not  have  done,  notwithstanding  the  cheapness  of 
labour  compared  with  ours,  if  they  had  not  got  our  raw  mate- 
rials. Bricks  cannot  be  made  without  straw.  To  keep  our 
wool  at  home,  therefore,  must  be  a  matter  of  high  importance. 
How  absurd,  then,  is  the  idea  of  expecting  it  paying  an  insig- 
nificant duty,  which  would  be  putting  us  upon  a  footing  with 
Ei*au,  who  sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage  I" 
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"An   Answer,  addressed   to   those  who   have  read    Sir 
"  John  Dalryraple's  Pamphlet  in  support  of  a  Tax  and 
t'  Permission   to  Export   Raw  Wools.      By  A   Plain 
"Matter  of  Fact  Man.     1782." 
"  Plain   Reasons,   addresaed   to    the   People  of   Great 
"  Britain,  against  the  intended  Petition  to  Parliament 
♦'from   the    Owners   and   Occupiers   of  Lands  in   the 
*'  County  of  Lincoln,  for  leave  to  Export  Wool;  with 
"  some   Remarks   on    Sir   John    Dalrymple's    Treatise 
*'  lately  published,  in  favour  of  a  General  Exportation 
"of  Wool.     1782." 
"A  Letter  to  the  Landed  Gentlemen  and  Graziers 
"of  LiNcoLNSuiRE,  iH  whicli  are  pointed  ont  the  priii- 
"  cipal  Causes  of  the  present  Redundancy  of  Wool,  and 
"  the  Exportation  of  it  proved  to  be  Impolitic  and  Dan- 
"  gerous,  together  with  the  Proposal  of  a  more  Safe  and 
"  Certain  Remedy ;  occasioned  by,  and  interspersed  with, 
"  Observations  upon  Sir  John  Dalrymple's  Question  on 
"that    subject.      By    A    Friend    and    Neighbour, 
"  Printed  at  Cambridge,  17S2,"     Motto — "  Givegreater 
"encouragement  to  the  invention  and  use  of  machines, 
"  by  which  one  man  or  child  may  do  the  work  of  several." 
"  A  Letter  on  the    Subject  of  Wool,  interspersed 
"  with  Remarks  on  Cotton,  addressed  to  the  Public  at 
"  at  large.     By  William  M(;GLtsTON,  a  Manufacturer 
"of  Hosiery  at  Alfreton.    Printed  at  Nottingham,  1782." 
"  An  Enquiry  into  the   Nature  and  Qualities  of 
"  English    Wool,   and  tlie   Variations  of    Breed   in 
"  Sheep,  with  Remarks  on  Dean  Tucker's  Pamphlet,  by 
"  A  Gentleman  Farmer.     1782." 
"  Of  all  the  various  breeds  of   Sheep  produced  in  this 
kingdom,   there  are  only  two   in  which   we  are  envied  by 
foreigners,  on  account  of  the  wool  they  produce.     One  sort 
is  the  sheep  of  SuSblk,  Norfolk,  Northamptonshire,  Devon- 
shire, and  particularly  Herefordshire,  which  are  all  more  or 
less  remarkable  for  the  6neness  of  their  fleeces.     The  other 
kind  is  the  sheep  of  Warwickshire  and  Lincolnshire,  which 
are  not  at  all  peculiar  in  the  fineness  of  their  wool,  but  in  the 
quantity  they  yield." 
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At  this  time,  great  excitement  prevailed  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts,  from  the  use  of  spinning  machines,  invented 
by  Arkwright  and  others;  and  in  order  to  stop  the  violence  and 
outrages  committed,  the  crime  of  entering  houses  and  work- 
shops, and  cutting  and  destroying  woollen,  silk,  cotton,  or 
linen  goods,  or  any  tools  or  utensils  used  in  spinning,  pre- 
paring, or  weaving  such  goods,  was  made  felony,  without  the 
benefit  of  the  clergy. 

At  this  period,  also,  the  following  estimate  was  published 
of  the  annual  produce  and  condition  of  the  principal  manu- 
factures of  Great  Britain : — 

£  £ 

Woollens 16,800,000  !  Cotton    960,000 

Leather    10,500,000  |  Lead  1,650,000 


Tin 1,000,000 

Iron    8,700,000 

Steel,  Plating,  &c.  ..  3,400,000 
SmallerManufactures  5,250,000 


Flax 1,750,000 

Hemp 890,000 

Glass    630,000 

Pi^)er  780,000 

Porcelain 1,000,000 

Silk 3,350,000  Total £56,660,000 

Macpherson,  from  whose  "  Annals  of  Commerce"  the 
above  table  is  taken,  says,  however,  ^^  I  give  this  as  I  find  it, 
not  knowing  upon  what  principles  it  is  foimded." 

"  Considerations  on  the  Woollen  Manufactory 
^^  OF  Ireland,  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Lord 
"  Lieutenant  of  Ireland." 

The  object  of  this  work  is  principally  to  point  out  the 
inconvenience  which  arises  from  making  the  capital  the  chief 
seat  of  the  manufacture,  and  suggesting  that  means  should  be 
taken  to  follow  the  example  of  England,  by  encouraging 
manufactures  in  different  parts  of  the  island. 

Upon  this  subject,  also,  the  following  was  published : — 

"  Observations  on  the  Manufactures,  Trade,  and 
"  Present  State  of  Ireland.  By  John  Lord 
"Sheffield.     1785." 

Under  the  head  of  "  Woollen  Manufactures,"  Lord  Shef- 
field has  entered  at  length  into  an  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  growth  of  wool,  and  the  woollen  manufacture 
of  Ireland,  introducing  statistical  information  of  great  interest. 


BY    LOnn    SHEFFIELD.  2.1" 

His  Lordship  commences  by  alluding  to  the  narrow  and 
illiberal  policy  which  bad  prevailed  both  in  England  and 
Ireland. 

"  It  is  ciirions  to  observe  the  illiberal  arts,  and  injudicious 
exertions  of  oppression  employed  by  one  country  to  depress 
and  prevent  the  exportation  of  the  woollen  manufactures  of 
the  other,  and  the  equally  ignorant  disposition  of  Ireland, 
almost  constantly  during  this  century,  to  impute  bcr  poverty 
and  inability  of  growing  rich,  to  the  want  of  a  woollen 
export  trade,  which,  it  is  probable,  that  since  the  revolution, 
she  barely  grew  wool  enough  to  clothe  her  own  inhabitants. 
Some  manufactures  of  wool  existed  in  Ireland  previous  to 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  but  tbey  were  not  considerable.  They 
then  first  made  some  progress,  and  in  the  succeeding  reign, 
although  Lord  Strafford  discouraged  them.  The  civil  war 
which  followed,  almost  annihilated  every  manufacture  in  Ire- 
land, and  that  country,  which  so  abounded  with  cattle  and 
provisions,  was,  after  Cromwell's  settlement  of  it,  obliged  to 
import  provisions  from  Wales. 

"  Sir  William  Petty  states  the  cattle  and  stock  of  Ireland 
to  be  worth  about  four  millions  in  1641,  and  that  the  whole 
cattle  in  Ireland  was  not  worth  £500,000  in  1652.  However, 
it  was  sufficiently  recovered  soon  after  tlie  Restoration,  as  to 
alarm  the  grazing  counties  in  England ;  and  in  the  year  1 666 
the  importation  of  live  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  &c.  &c,  from 
Ireland,  was  prohibited." 

"  The  principle  of  the  bill  was  bad  in  every  respect,  but 
tbe  prohibition  proved  an  excellent  law  for  Ireland.  It  was 
represented  that  the  rents  of  England  had  fallen  one-fifth, 
through  the  public  nuisance,  as  it  was  termed,  of  importing 
cattle  from  Ireland,  although  the  value  of  those  imported, 
previous  to  tbe  law,  was  above  £132,000;  the  hides,  tallow, 
and  freight  thereof  were  worth  half  that  sum.     Observe  how 


■  Lord  Sheffield  must  hive  >Iloived  hii  laie  for  lojallj  lo  gc[  Ihe  belter  of  hii 
raBion,  which  has  led  him  on  to  itale  ni  great  abgurditiea  and  imposBibititiei  u 
were  «er  brought  forward — "When  Charlei  11.  came  to  the  throne,  the  csUte  and 
stock  of  Ireland  were  worth  £4.000,000 — When  Cromwell  wa>  Protector,  they 
were  £500,000— When  Charles  IL  was  reetored,  the  cattle  and  nock  of  IreUnd 
BCTB  lo  overwhelming,  that  the  landed  intere«t  of  England,  by  their  power  in 
Parliament,  prohibited  the  importation."     Hon  KooderAdly  prolific  I !  I 
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it  answered  the  narrow  views  of  England.  Before  that  time 
great  numbers  of  young  cattle  were  sent  to  England :  little 
butter,  scarce  any  beef,  hides  or  tallow  were  imported,  and 
the  money  received  for  the  cattle  was  paid  for  English  com- 
modities. Ireland  turned  to  sheep,  to  the  dairy,  and  fattening 
cattle,  and  to  tillage,  and  she  shortly  had  much  beef  and 
butter,  and  has  since  supplanted  England  in  those  beneficial 
branches  of  trade :  she  was  forced  to  seek  a  foreign  market,  and 
England  had  no  more  than  a  fourth  of  her  trade,  although 
she  had  before  that  time  almost  the  whole  of  it.  The  woollen 
manufactures  of  Ireland  towards  the  end  of  that  century  began 
to  revive." 

[A  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  made  in  the  year  1697, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  Irish  woollen  manufacture : 

New  Draperies.  Old  Draperies.      Frizes. 
1665         Pieces         224  32         Yds.    444,381 

1687  Do.     11,360  103        Do.  1,129,716 

1697  Do.       4,413  34f      Do.     104,167] 

"  England,  not  content  with  her  extraordinary  experiment 
in  respect  of  cattle,  immediately  supposed  her  own  manufac- 
tures ruined;  and  a  narrow  spirit,  which  was  more  excusable 
in  the  manufacturers,  because  they  seemed,  in  a  degree,  in- 
terested, induced  the  Legislature  to  pass  an  act  in  1699, 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  woollen  manufactures  from 
Ireland  to  any  other  places,  but  the  few  wool  ports  in 
England,  where  they  were  liable  to  duties  which  amounted 
to  a  prohibition." 

"And  observe  again  the  mistake  of  England  The  woollen 
manufacturers  of  Ireland,  who,  or  their  ancestors,  came  chiefly 
from  England,*  now  emigrated  from  Ireland.  In  their  re- 
sentment and  necessities,  many  of  the  Protestants  moved  to 
Germany,  many  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  Spain,  and  others 
of  each  description  to  France,  where  they  received  encourage- 
ment, and  showed  the  way  how  wool  might  be  smuggled  both 

*  About  the  year  1664  some  clothien  firom  the  West  of  England  settled  in 
Dublin,  and  established  the  manufiMiture  which  still  continues  there.  It  is  said, 
nearly  at  the  same  time  sixty  Dutch  families  of  clothien  settled  at  Limerick. 
Some  English  clothiers  settled  also  at  Cork  and  Kinsale.  Some  French  intro- 
duced the  drugget  manu&cture  at  Waterford,  and  in  1675  some  London  mer- 
chants set  up  a  woollen  manu&ctory  at  Clonmel. 
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from  Ireland  and  England.  The  foundations  of  manufactures 
were  thus  kid,  or  were  promoted,  highly  to  the  prejudice  of 
England. 

The  following  table  shows  the  importation  of  wooUcna  into 
Ireland  from  England,  so  far  as  b  ascertained.  Lord  Shef- 
field accounts  for  the  great  difference  between  one  year  and 
another  as  follows : — 

"  The  reduced  importation  to  the  impoverishment  and  dis- 
tress arising  from  bad  harvests  and  dear  com,  which  took 
place  in  1728  and  1729,  and  in  1740  and  in  1741  :  and  the 
great  increase  in  1777  probably  arose  from  the  exportation 
or  non-esportation  agreements  which  took  place  that  year, 
and  which  were  felt  by  reduced  imports  in  1779  and  1780, 

IICPDBTATION    OF    WOOLLEN    GOODS    IKTO    IKBLAHD    FBOH 
ENGLAND. 

Old  Drapery,  or  Woollen  Goods,       New  Drapery,  or  Worsted. 
Yards.  Value, 

1700  ...  12,1 19j  £9,014  12  6  .. 
1706  ...  5,5I4i  4,135  17  6  .. 
1720  ..  24,412^  18,309  3  0.. 
1737  ...  9,62Gi  6,497  17  9  .. 
1740  ...  16,714 
1743  ...  14,382 
1777      ...  381,330  266,931     0     0., 

1779  ...  176,196 

1780  ...     64,346 

1781  ...  326,578 

1782  ...  362,624 

1783  ...  371,871 
The  quantity  exported  from  Ireland  U 

1700     6,053,256  lbs.  wool. 
1700        479,106  lbs.  yarn. 

The  exportation  of  yarn  increased  much  ;   in  1729, 1,654,37211 
of  yam  was  exported  to  England,  and  on  the  average  of  five  years 
ending  1768 — 

The  wool  exported  from  Ireland  to  England  was      455,132  lbs. 

The  yam  ditto  in  the  same  period 2,885,1321b9. 

on  which  Lord  Sheffield  makes  the  following  remarks  : — 

"  The  increased  demand  for  worsted  yam  arose  from  the 
circumstance  that  spinning  is  much  cheaper  in  Ireland  than 
England,  viz.,  in  Ireland  two-pence  halfpenny  to  three-pence, 


Yards.          Value. 

24,522   £2,043  10 

0 

15,308}    1,913  11 

3 

35,605      3,590  10 

0 

17,569i   2,635     8 

0 

39,064 

65,880 

731,819i  91,477     8 

4 

270,839 

159.428 

433,198 

547,336 

420,415 

England : — 

J 
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and  in  England  five  pence  to  sixpence ;  but  latterly  the  quan- 
tity has  decreased  very  much,  principally  from  the  increase 
of  the  woollen  manufacture  in  Ireland,  the  increase  of  the 
people,  and  consequently  increased  consumption.  The  export 
of  woollen  and  worsted  yam — 

In  five  years  ending  1783,  1,516,590  lbs. 

And  wool  in  the  same  period,      35,830  lbs. 

*^  The  quality  and  nature  of  the  wool  of  Ireland  has  under- 
gone great  changes.  Sir  William  Petty  mentions  the  fleece 
to  have  weighed  two  pounds,  and  he  estimated  the  number  of 
sheep  at  four  millions.  Arthur  Young  states  the  average  of 
the  fleece  in  Ireland  in  his  time  to  have  been  five  pounds." 
As  to  the  price  of  wool  in  Ireland,  we  are  told  that  the 
medium  price  from  1703  to  1729  was  6s.  6d.  per  stone  of 
161bs.;  and  that  Irish  wool  and  yarn,  on  a  medium  of  eight 
years,  ending  1728,  was  worth  lOs.  4d  per  stone;  and  that 
fine  wool  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1743,  sold  at  16s.  per  stone; 
the  medium,  12s.,  was  above  the  medium  of  English. 

'<  MIDDLE   PRICE    OF   FLEECE    WOOL   IN   IRELAND. 

1775  from  168.  Od.  to  17s.  Od.pcr 

stone  of  16  lbs. 

1776  ...   17s.  Od.  to  18s.  Od.  do. 

1777  ...   17s.  6d.  to  18s.  6d.  do. 

1778  ...   lOs.  Od.  to  lis.  6d.  do. 


1770  from  Hs.  Od.  to  16s.  Od.  per 

stone  of  16  lbs. 
..  14s.  6d.  to  16s.  6d.  do. 
..  16s.  Od.  to  168.  Od.  do. 
>.  16s.  Od.  to  16s.  Od.  do. 
..  148.  Od.  to  168.  Od.  do. 


1771 
1772 
1773 
1774 


<<  The  fall  in  1778,  owing  to  the  stagnation  of  credit,  and  to  the 
demand  for  Bay  yam  for  England,  being  decreased. 

<^  VALUE  OP  WOOL  AND  WORSTED  BAT  TARN,  EXPORTED  FBOM  IRELAND 

TO    ENGLAND. 


Wool. 

Yam. 

Wool. 

Yarn. 

1774 

...  £603 

...  £95,881 

1779 

.  £1,939 

..  £161,409 

1775 

...  1,004 

...  118,346 

1780 

...  1,082 

...  127,321 

1776 

530 

...  129,791 

1781 

552 

...  122,786 

1777 

...   867 

...  170,056 

1782 

...  1,482 

...  126,732 

1778 

833 

...  184,134 

1783 

...  1,031 

...  100,816 

The  manufacturers  being  remiss^  or  unwilling  to  expose 
themselves  individually  to  the  revenge  of  delinquents,  in 
punishing  breaches  of  the  law,  against  frauds  in  wool  and 
woollen  manufactures,  it  was  enacted  that  a  committee  of  fif- 
teen be  chosen  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  manufacturers 
in  the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Bedford,   Huntingdon,   North- 
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ampton,  Leicester,  Rutland,  and  Lincoln,  and  tlie  Isle  of 
Ely,  where  the  wool  growers  and  buyers  were  exposed  to 
great  damage  by  the  fraudulent  practice  of  the  people 
employed  by  them ;  and  that  such  committee  should  super- 
intend the  inspectors,  and  enforce  the  law  against  frauds  and 
embezzlements,  in  a  corporate  capacity,  and  at  the  expense 
of  a  common  fund, 

"  1(86.  George  IIL,  by  great  interest,  imported  a  few 
Merino  sheep  from   Spain. 

"1788.  In  consequence  of  the  great  quantity  of  English 
wool  alleged  to  be  smuggled  from  England  to  France  and 
Flanders,  the  manufacturers  applied  to  Parliament  for  more 
rigorous  laws  ;  great  excitement  prevailed  both  with  the 
manufacturers  and  the  wool  growers  of  Lincolnshire,  and 
other  counties  which  produced  long  wool.  Deputies  met  in 
London  from  the  manufacturing  districts. 

"  Mr.  Charles  Clapham  was  deputed  from  Leeds. 

"Mr.  John  Hdstleb  from  Bradford,  (  Yorkshire,) and  they 
succeeded  in  carrying  their  object. 

"  Mr,  Hustler  estimated  the  produce  of  English  wool  at 
000,000  packs,  equal  to  one  hundred  and  forty  four  millions 
of  pounds  weight,  and  it  was  stated  that  11,000  packs  were 
annually  smuggled  out  of  the  kingdom." 

The  following  pamphlets  were  published  ;^ 

"The  QuESTtoN  of  Wool trulv  stated.  1788."  Anon. 

"  The  promoters  of  the  bill  now  depending  in  Parliament 
for  consolidating  and  amending  the  wool  laws,  come  forward 
with  their  proposition  upon  an  asserted  declension  of  their 
trade ;  they  also  insist,  and  have  strained  every  nerve  to  prove, 
that  smuggling  wool  is  the  specific  evil  which  has  caused  that 
declension,  and  also  that  it  is  of  some  magnitude,  amounting 
to  13,000  packs  per  annum  to  France  alone." 

"  The  Question  of  Wool  truly  Stated"  gives  also  many  inter- 
esting and  important  tables  with  statistical  information.  The 
comparative  export  trade  of  woollen  goods  from  all  parts  of 
Great  Britain  is  seen  in  the  following  statement  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons : — 

EXPORTS    OF    WOOLLE!<S. 

Average  of  7  years,  from  1776  to  1782,  £3.1fi2.42B 

Average  of  178.1,  1784,  3,427.984 

Ditto     1785,  1786,  and   1787         ...      3,697,653 
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The  Yorkshire  fabrics  of  broad  and  narrow  cloths  entered 
at  Pontefract  were : — 

Average  of  4   years,    1779,  1780,  1781,    1782. 

Broads,       3,446,838  pieces. 
Narrows,    2,626,282  pieces. 


Total,     6,072, 1 20  pieces. 


Average  1783,  1784,  Broads,       4,323,851  pieces. 

Narrows,    3,324,325  pieces. 


Total,     7,648, 1 80  pieces. 

Average  1785  to  1787,  Broads,  4,876,887  pieces. 

Narrows,    3,668,074  pieces. 


Total,     8,544,961  pieces. 

SPANISH   WOOL   IMPORTED. 

Average  4  years,  1779  to  1782,    1,578,085  lbs. 

1783  and  1784,   2,116,183  lbs. 

1785  to  1787,  2,966,389  lbs. 
The  author  further  says — "  What  degree  of  credit  is  due 
to  assertions  of  failures,  losses,-  and  declensions  in  Yorkshire, 
may  easily  be  conceived.  The  reader  will  doubtless  remark, 
that  these  tables,  which  are  now  inserted,  prove  general  pros- 
perity applying  equally  to  the  home-consumption  and  to  foreign 
export.  The  statement  of  the  manufacturers  as  to  the  import- 
ation of  English  wool  into  France,  are  also  at  variance  with 
those  procured  by  the  wool  growers." 

AGRICULTURISTS*   STATEMENT. 

Mr.  Arthur  Young  produced  an 
authentic  copy  taken  from  the 
Customs'  Register:       Packs. 

St.Malo  1783     ., 

1784  . 

1785  . 
„              1786     . 

Lessay 1783     . 

1784  . 

1785  . 

1786  . 

Granville 1787     . 

St.  Vallery...     1787     . 
Calais 1783     . 


MANUFACTURERS      STATEMENT. 

Mr.  Anstie  stated  the  following 
imports  entered  at  the  Cus- 


toms: 

Packs. 

St.Malo  

1783 

...     531 

»> 

1784 

...     456 

9) 

1785 

...     515 

99 

1786 

...     515 

Lessay 

1783 

...     418 

99 

1784 

...    552 

» 

1785 

...     365 

99 

1786 

...     283 

Granville 

1787 

...     841 

St.  Vallery  ... 

1787 

...     639 

Calais 

1783 

...     300 

99 


» 


» 


99 


124 

151 

133 

128 

4 

14 

5 

19 

10 

none. 

none* 


livres. 

11>s. 

livrps. 

.    312,126 

1785  . 

.  253,005 

.    390,439 

.    389,201 

1786  . 

.  262,320 

.    357,649 

.    344,612 

1787  . 

.  104,591 

.     183,128 
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Sir  Joseph  Banks  produced  an  authentic  statement  of  tlie 
imports  of  English  wool  into  France,  taken  from  the  Repis- 
ters  of  the  Office  at  Paris,  instituted  for  examining  the  balance 
of  their  trade. 

"Bureau  general  de  la  balance  de  commerce.     Etat   de 
Laincs  importees  de  I'Angleterre  en   France  depuis   1782, 
jusqu'  a  ct  coinpris  !78T  : — 
lbs. 

1782  ...  208,062 

1783  ...  286,328 

1784  ...  219,862 
"  A  Letter  to  Arthur  Yoi;ng,  Esquire,  on  the  Bill 

"  now  depending  in  Parliament  to  prevent  the  Exporta- 
"  tion  of  Wool.    By  Thomas  Day,  Eaquire," 

Mr.  Day  gives  no  statistical  information,  but  states  the 
general  arguments  on  the  injustice  done  to  the  wool  growers 
by  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  them  by  tbe  wool  laws. 

Macpherson,  in  bis  "  Annals  of  Commerce,"  apealtinji 
of  that  bill,  says—"  A  great  clamour  was  raised  by  the  wool- 
len manufacturers,  who  alleged  that  no  leaa  than  13,000  packs 
of  wool  were  clandestinely  exported  every  year  to  the  Con- 
tinent, and  loudly  cried  out  for  more  rigorous  laws  against 
Ibe  smugglers  of  that  important  raw  material.  On  the  other 
hand.  Sir  Josejib  Banks,  the  President  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety,"" and  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  well  known  for  bis 
extensive  observations,  and  his  writings  on  agricultural 
and  rural  affairs,  appeared  to  prove,  that  the  average  export- 
ations  for  five  years  back  had  been  only  1,100  packs,  and 
since  the  commercial  treaty  with  France  only  480  packs, 
The  manufacturers  prevailed,  and  all  the  existing  laws  re- 
specting the  exportation  of  wool  were  repealed,  to  make  way 
for  a  new  act,  whereby  the  exportation  of  sheep  (except 
wethers  for  sea  stock,  upon  special  license)  was  prohibited, 
under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  tbe  sbeep,  and  tbe  vessel 
carrying  tbem,  together  with  £3  for  every  sheep,  and  also 
three  months'  solitary  imprisonment,  to  be  inflicted  on  every 
person  concerned,    or  assisting,  for   tbe  first  offence;   and 

*  Tbe  property  of  Sir  Joseph  Bankj  wai  in   Lincolnihire,  where  ihe  ftrtnen 
were  mMt  anxioua  to  haic  the  itDporlalion  of  itool  allowed. 
r  2 
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heavier  fines  and  punishment  for  repeated   transgressions. 
Any   person  concerned,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  exporting 
wool,  woolfells,  merthings,  shortlings,  &c.,  &c.,  or  tobacco- 
pipe-clay,   (except   to  the   West  Indies)  is  liable  to  a  pe- 
nalty of  £3  for  every  pound  exported,  or  £50  in  the  whole, 
which  ever  the  prosecutor   shall   prefer,   and   also  to  soli- 
tary imprisonment   for  three  months,  for  the  first  oflFence, 
and  six  months  for  the  second,  besides  forfeiture  of  vessels, 
boats,  waggons,  carts,  horses,  &c.  &c.     The  Act  contains  a 
multitude  of  restrictions  upon  the  carriage  of  wool  from  one 
port  to  iinother,  within  the  kingdom,  and  from  place  to  place 
upon  the  lands.     Nor  can  even  the  rural  occupation  of  sheep 
shearing  be  carried  on,  if  within  five  miles  of  the  sea,  without 
the  superintendence  of  a  revenue  oflScer,  nor  sheep  or  wool 
be  carried  between  the  main  land  and  the  island  of  Scotland, 
or  across  any  tide  river,  or  inlet  of  the  sea,   without  bond 
being  given  that  they  shall  not  be  exported.     The  exportation 
of  wool  to    Guernsey,  Jersey,   Alderney,  and    Sark,    was 
limited  to  6,600  tods,  (of  32  pounds  each)  to  be  shipped  at 
Southampton,  on  board  vessels  belonging  to  the  islands,  and 
under  the  most  vigilant  precautions.     The  penalty  on  deceit- 
fid  winding    of  wool  was  increased  from   sixpence  to  two 
uhlllings  per  piece. 

**  'V\w  duty  of  5s.  6d.  per  piece,  payable  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  white  cloth,  was  explained  to  be  chargeable  only  on 
whitn  cloth  exported  in  an  unfinished  state." 

••  fjCTTKIlH     TO    THE     LINCOLNSHIRE     GrAZIERS,    OU    the 

••  SiihjcTt  of  the  Wool  Trade,  in  which  are  ofiered 
•*nTtHin  Hints  for  the  correction  of  Abuses  which 
••  pniv/iil  tlicrein.     Printed  at  Stamford,  1790." 

Tlirno  U^Uvrn  uuu\v  their  first  appearance  in  the  Stamford 
Mprvnri/  in  I7HH,  under  the  Mignature  of  Incola. 

11*1  lir^ifm  hy  n\i\\\\\\j^  the  n'joicings  which  had  taken  place 
In  fhn  rn«fiiifHrtiinfi|jr  diMrictH,  on  the  passing  of  the  bill 
phirln^  ^rr/itrr  vvn\r\v\\mH  on  the  exportation  of  wool 

••  On  Frid/iy  morning,  on  tin?  arrival  of  the  news  that  the 
bill  for  firevitntin^  Jim  importation  of  wool  had  passed  the 
Mnntie  '»f  LonU,  all  fliM  littjlig  in  Leeds  and  the  surrounding 
iWkili^n  w«ri!  mi  m  ringing,  which  continued  at  intervals  the 
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whole  day ;  at  night  there  were  bonfires,  and  other  demon- 
strations of  joy.  Similar  rejoicings  took  place  at  Norwich, 
on  the  above  occasion.  Now,  what  could  possibly  occasion 
all  this  joy  ?  It  surely  must  have  been  the  certain  prospect 
which  the  manufacturer  at  present  has  of  meeting  always 
with  a  ready  supply  of  wool,  which  the  late  smuggling  of  it 
denied  him  ;  but  the  factors  inform  their  correspondents  that 
the  market  is  full  of  wool,  that  the  sale  of  it  is  at  a  stand, 
and  the  current  price  5s.  per  tod  less  than  the  preceding 
year." 

The  remainder  of  this  pamphlet  contains  matter  of  local 
interest,  and  strongly  describes  the  injury  which  wool  growers 
sustain  by  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of  wooL 
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Attention  of  Agricukurutv  to  fine  Wool — Report  of  the  Highland  Societr — Sir 
John  Sinchir — Dr.  Andenon — Improvement  of  Wool  in  France — Anstie's 
LeUen  to  the  Bath  Agricukural  Sodetj,  with  Obserrations  on  the  Report 
of  the  Highland  Society — On  the  Importation  of  Spanish  Wool — Eiiect  of 
Soil  and  Climate  on  Wool,  by  Sir  J.  Sinclair — Sir  John  Sinclair's  Address 
to  the  Society  for  the  ImproTement  of  British  Wool — Wool  encouraged 
without  Exportation,  by  Henry  Wansey — Hiitory  of  the  Wool  Tiade — 
Abstract  of  the  Laws  relating  to  Wool,  uid  the  Woollen  Manufiwrture — Ob- 
serrations on  the  different  Breeds  of  Sheep  in  eadi  County  of  England  and 
Wales — Attention  to  improve  Sheep  and  Wool — Spanish  Sheep  imported 
by  George  IlL— The  Ro>^  Hock— Sir  Joseph  Banks—The  Duke  of  Bed- 
fitrd — Sheep-shearing  at  Wobum — Sale  of  Sheep — Prices  given  for  them — 
Mr.  Coke's  Improvement  in  Sheep — Mr.  Western's  Merinos — Eden*Ss 
Letters  on  Trade  and  Commeroe — Tables  of  Exports,  &c. 

Xhe  breed  of  sbeep,  and  the  production  of  the  finest  wool 
at  this  time,  excited  the  attention  of  agriculturists  in  all  parts 
of  Europe.  Spanish  wool  was  considered  the  finest  in  the 
world,  and  the  exportation  of  sheep  from  Spain  was  made 
capital  felony :  all  foreign  wools,  on  account  of  the  character 
of  Spanish  wool,  went  under  that  denomination;  but  the 
ground  work  was  already  laid  to  make  other  countries  rival 
Spain  in  this  valuable  raw  materiaL  In  1780  some  Spanish 
sheep  had,  by  the  greatest  possible  interest,  been  obtained  by 
the  Ring  of  France,  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony :  the  flocks  of 
those  countries  were  acquiring  celebrity,  and  the  merino  sheep, 
from  the  very  few  obtained  from  Spidn,  were  increasing  ra- 
pidly. It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  King  of  England 
had,  in  1 786,  succeeded  in  getting  a  few  Spanish  sheep. 

In  Great  Britain  the  attention  of  agriculturists  had  been 
directed  to  their  sheep,  and  the  introduction  and  increase  of 
turnip  husbandry  gave  the  means  of  increasing  their  flocks, 
and  thus  improving  their  land. 

At  the  Bath  Society,  established  for  the  encouragement  of 
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agriculture,  arts,  and  commerce,  a  number  of  sheep  of  various 
kinds  were  inspected  by  competent  judges,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  what  is  the  most  profitable  breed  for  general  stock, 
in  respect  to  carcase  and  wool ;  and  on  that  occasion,  and  for 
that  object,  the  small-boned  Leicester,  and  the  South  Down 
breeds  were  declared  to  be  best 

The  attention  of  the  Highland  Society  was,  however,  more 
especially  directed  to  the  recovery  of  that  superior  fine  wool 
for  which  Great  Britain  had,  it  has  been  said,  been  formerly 
BO  celebrated. 

"  The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Highland 
"  Society  of  Scotland,  to  whom  the  Subject  of 
"  Shetland  Wool  was  referred,  with  an  Appendix,  con- 
"  taining  Papers  drawn  up  by  Sib  John  Sinclair  and 
"  Dr.  Andeiison,  in  reference  to  the  same  Report. 
"  1790." 
The  report  commences — 

"  It  appears  to  your  committee,  from  evidence,  that  the 
subject  recommended  to  their  inquiry  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant that  could  possibly  be  brought  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Highland  Society.  The  number  of  sheep  in 
Shetland,  it  is  believed,  cannot  be  less  than  100,000,  and  are 
probably  more ;  their  fleeces,  which  at  an  average  do  not 
produce  above  one  pound  and  a  half  each,  are  not  worth  at 
present  above  sixpence  per  lb.,  or  £3,250  in  all ;  whereas  the 
finest  wool  might  fetch  at  least  five  shillings  per  lb.  If  the 
same  breed  were  reared  in  the  Hebrides,  and  in  the  Orkney 
Islands  (where  they  would  thrive  equally  well)  wool  would  be 
produced  in  those  neglected  parts  of  Great  Britain,  to  the 
value  of  perhaps  a  million.  In  process  of  time  also,  the  same 
species  might  be  extended  to  other  districts  of  Great  Britain. 
Your  committee,  however,  think  it  proper  to  remark,  that 
attention  to  the  fineness  of  the  wool  must  always  diminish  in 
proportion  as  the  carcase  becomes  valuable,  and  consequently, 
that  fine  woolled  sheep  are  more  likely  to  be  preserved  in 
their  highest  state  of  perfection  in  remote  parts  of  the 
country,  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis ;  at  the 
same  time,  were  the  Spanish  breed  of  sheep  introduced  and 
multiplied   in   this   country,   and   were   the   importation   of 
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Spanish  wool  prohibited,  it  would  soon  become  of  more  conse- 
quence to  attend  to  the  fleece  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

**  From  the  information  of  gentlemen,  it  would  appear  that 
the  permanent  fineness  of  the  wool  depends  entirely  upon  the 
breed  of  sheep ;  for  on  the  same  pasture,  and  in  the  same 
climate,  sheep  with  the  finest  and  the  coarsest  wool  are  main- 
tained, insomuch,  that  from  wool  of  the  same  flock,  some 
stockings  worth  two  guineas  per  pair,  and  others  worth  less 
than  four  pence,  arc  produced." 

77ie  Highland  Society  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  the 
nature  of  food  makes  no  difference  in  the  quality  of  woolj  and 
that  wool  of  every  part  of  the  fleece  is  equally  fine. 

**  Your  committee  had  not  been  able  to  collect  materials 
suflSciont  for  attempting  a  long  investigation  into  the  peculiar 
nature  and'  qualities  of  the  Shetland  breed  of  sheep,  but  they 
beg  leave  briefly  to  state  some  of  the  most  important  particu- 
lars which  have  come  to  their  knowledge. 

*M.  It  would  appear  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  sheep, 
producing  fine  wool,  to  be  found  in  this  island ;  one  known 
by  the  name  of  the  kindly  sheep^  whose  whole  body  is  covered 
with  it ;  another,  whose  wool  is  fine  about  the  neck  only,  and 
other  particular  parts  of  the  body.  The  colour  of  the  fine 
wool  also  varies,  sometimes  being  a  pure  white,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  softest  and  most  silky ;  at  other  times  a 
light  grey,  sometimes  of  a  black,  and  sometimes  of  a  russet 
colour. 

"  2.  The  sheep  producing  this  wool  are  of  a  breed  which, 
for  the  sake  of  distinction,  might  be  called  the  Beaver  Sheep^ 
for,  like  that  animal,  many  of  them  have  long  hsurs  growing 
amongst  the  wool,  which  cover  and  shelter  it,  and  the  wool  is 
a  species  of  fine  fur,  resembling  down,  which  grows,  in  some 
measure,  under  the  protection  of  the  hair  with  which  the 
animal  is  covered. 

^*  3.  Your  committee  understand  that  the  sheep  producing 
this  fine  wool  are  of  the  hardest  nature ;  are  never  housed,  or 
kept  in  any  particular  ]>ii8ture,  and  that  in  the  winter  season 
they  are  often  so  pinched  for  food,  that  many  of  them  are 
obliged  to  feed  upon  the  sea-weed  driven  upon  the  shore.  It 
in  obnorvod,  however,  that  the  healthiest  sheep  are  those 
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wliich  live  constantly  upon  the  hills,  and  never  touch  the  sea^ 
weed. 

"  4.  It  appears  that  the  Shetland  sheep  are  never  clipped 
or  shorn;  but  about  the  beginning  of  June  the  wool  is  pulled  off, 
which  is  done  without  the  smallest  pain  or  injury  to  the 
animal,  leaving  the  long  hairs,  already  mentioned,  which 
shelter  the  young  wool,  and  contribute  to  keep  the  animal 
warm  and  comfortable,  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  cold  and 
piercing  winds  may  occasionally  be  expected  in  so  northern  a 
latitude.  It  is  stud  that  these  long  hairs  come  off  later  in  the 
season,  towards  the  end  of  September." 

In  the  appendix  to  the  report  of  the  Highland  Society, 
and  which  appendix  was  written  by  Dr.  Anderson,  there  is 
much  interesting  and  useful  matter,  as  resects  the  intro- 
duction of  the  best  breed  of  sheep  into  France,  and  improve- 
ment in  wool. 

"In  1762,  M.  Le  Blanc,  Member  of  the  Provincial 
Assembly  of  Champagne,  collected  a  flock  of  300  sheep, 
whose  wool  he  sold  the  succeeding  year  for  410  llvres,  or  £17 
sterling.  Little  satisfied  with  the  result,  he  determined  to 
try  what  could  be  effected  by  improving  the  breed :  he  pro- 
cured, therefore,  some  sheep  of  a  better  race  from  Flanders, 
Picardy,  and  the  provinces  in  that  neighbourhood :  in  three 
years  time  he  sold  the  wool  of  300  sheep  for  520  livrcs,  and 
in  six  years  for  680  livres,  or  £28  6s.  8d.  sterling. 

"  This  success  was  far  from  satisfying  his  ambition.  In 
1775,  he  set  about  procuring  sheep  of  a  still  better  quality. 
In  1783,  he  obtained  a  ram  and  two  ewes  of  the  Escuriel 
breed,  from  Spain,  and  two  rams  of  the  same  species  from 
the  famous  flock  of  M.  D'Aubenton,  at  Montbars.  From 
that  period,  the  quality  of  his  wool  improved  so  much,  that 
the  fleeces  of  300  sheep,  in  1788,  sold  for  2,300  livres,  or 
about  £100  sterling." 

"A  Letter  to  the  Secuetaky  of  the  Bath  Aghi- 
"  CULTURAL  Society,  on  the  Subject  of  a  Premium 
"for  the  Improvement  of  British  Wool,  including  ob- 
"  scrvations  on  the  Report  of  the  Highland  Society,  and 
"Dr.  Anderson's  Memorial.  By  John  Anstie.  1791." 

Mr.  Anstie  expresses  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  at  the 
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establishment  of  the  Highland  Society,  and  at  the  observa- 
tions of  Dr.  Anderson,  but,  differing  in  opinion  on  some 
points,  he  states — 

"  The  staple  of  Shetland  wool,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from 
a  small  specimen,  appears  to  be  sufficiently  strong  for  any 
purposes  in  the  woollen  manufacture ;  but  the  wool  itself  is 
different  in  other  respects  from  Spanish  wool,  proper  for 
making  fine  cloth.  How  far  it  might  be  possible  to  bring  it 
to  the  nature  of  clothing  wool,  is  impossible  to  determine  at 
present ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  neither  practicable 
or  desirable.  In  the  present  state  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture, I  make  no  doubt  large  quantities  of  this  wool  might  be 
used,  without  any  alteration  in  the  quality,  in  light,  thin 
fabrics ;  and  perhaps  it  might  be  injured  by  any  attempt  to 
unite  the  particular  qualities  of  fine  clothing  wools  with  it,  in 
expectation  of  substituting  it  for  Spanish. 

"  The  policy  of  a  prohibition  on  Spanish  wool,  mentioned  in 
the  Report  to  be  desirable,  may  well  be  questioned;  but  I 
have  occasion  to  take  some  notice  of  this  proposal  in  my 
remarks  on  Dr.  Anderson's  Memorial  The  reign  of  James 
L  was  peaceable,  and  probably  the  woollen  manufacture 
then  became  considerable.  The  increased  demand  for  wool 
at  home  for  home  consumption,  might  probably  excite  the 
manufacturers  to  apply  to  the  legislature  for  greater  restric- 
tions on  the  exportation  of  wool,  and  their  request  might  be 
complied  with,  on  the  supposition  that  all  the  wool  grown  in 
the  kingdom  could  be  consumed  by  the  manufacturers  them- 
selves. Whether  the  legislature  acted  consistently  with  true 
policy,  in  yielding  to  this  application,  is  a  point  I  am  not  dis- 
cussing; but  it  seems  very  improbable  that  government, 
from  the  reign  of  James  I.  to  Charles  II.,  should  occa- 
sionally be  more  strict  in  its  regulations  respecting  the 
exportation  of  wool,  and  that  the  laws  should  then  become 
fixed,  if  during  that  period  large  quantities  of  wool  had  lain 
in  the  grower's  hands,  and  the  price  of  wool  in  consequence 
of  this  had  considerably  declined." 

He  then  follows  up  his  argument  against  any  check  to  the 
importation  of  Spanish  wool,  showing  the  impolicy  of  such  a 
measure. 

Mr.  Anstic's  remarks  on  wool  and  sheep  are  very  interest- 
ing:— 
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"  Though  it  is  evident  that  the  quality  of  wool  dopends 
very  much  on  the  selecting  a  good  breed  of  sheep,  yet  it 
appears  that  the  nature  of  some  soils  ts  much  better  adapted 
to  the  production  of  fine  wool  than  others. 

"  If  the  sheep  kept  on  the  South  Downs  of  Sussex  are 
depastured  on  the  low  grounds  a  part  of  the  year,  which  is 
frequently  the  case,  the  wool  becomes  much  coarser.  This  is 
a  fact  sufficiently  authenticated  by  persons  who  have  been 
purchasers  of  wool  in  that  country  for  many  years.  The 
downs  of  Wiltshire  vary  with  respect  to  the  soil ;  the  herbage 
in  some  plaees  being  much  dncr  than  in  others,  and  a  mani- 
fest diU'erence  is  perceptible  in  the  quality  of  the  wool.  A 
person,  not  many  miles  from  Devizes,  possesses  a  small  tract, 
where  the  soil  is  particularly  fine,  and  he  considers  this 
ground  particularly  adapted  for  raising  fine  wool ;  the  sheep 
which  feed  on  this  land  producing  much  Jiner  wool  than  on 
the  other  parts  of  his  farm.  In  the  county  of  Hereford,  it  is 
a  very  common  practice  for  the  farmers  to  cross  their  sheep 
wilh  Devonshire  rams:  the  wool  for  the  first  year  is  by  the 
practice  rendered  more  coarse,  but  in  two  or  three  years' 
time  it  acquires  ils  original  fineness,  which  must  be  consi- 
dered as  an  evident  proof  of  the  intluenee  of  soil  in  melio- 
rating the  quality  of  wool.  It  is  well  known,  that  if  the 
Hereford  sheep  are  removed  into  other  counties,  where  the 
soil  is  different,  though  the  wool  will  by  degrees  degenerate 
from  its  original  quality,  yet  if  the  same  sheep  return  to 
their  native  soil,  the  wool  will  again,  in  a  short  space  of  time, 
become  equally  fine  as  at  first. 

"  Sir  Joseph  Banks  has  obligingly  presented  me  two 
fleeces  of  the  wool  cut  from  sheep  originally  brought  from 
Spain.  One  of  them  is  from  a  ram,  which  has  been  in 
England  five  years.  The  sheep  have  been  kept  on  land  near 
London,"  (they  were  kept  at  Wanstead  Park,  Essex,)  "  in 
every  respect  unfavourable  for  the  production  of  fine  wool, 
which  Sir  Joseph  Banks  informs  me  was  done  under  the  idea 
that  breed  caused  thejineness  of  the  pile  alone,  and  that  keep, 
when  the  pile  was  by  nature  fine,  had  little,  if  any,  influence 
in  making  it  coarse.  The  wool  of  the  ram's  fleece  is  getting 
very  long  in  the  staple,  and  might  very  well  be  combed.  On 
scouring  it,  1  find  it  possesses,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the 
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qualities  of  Spanish  wooL  I  am,  however,  pretty  confident, 
if  kept  in  the  same  pasture  two  or  three  years  longer,  it  will 
appear  to  decline  much  more  than  it  has  already.  Though 
this  may  happen,  I  cannot  but  be  pleased  to  find  the  decline 
in  the  quality  of  the  wool  much  less  than  I  should  have  sus- 
pected would  have  happened  in  the  course  of  five  years, 

"  The  original  South  Down  sheep  of  Sussex  very  much 
resemble  the  Spanish  breed ;  certain  it  is,  the  quality  of  the 
Sussex  wools  (though  not  so  fine  on  the  hair  as  the  Hereford) 
resemble  Spanish  in  closeness  of  texture  more  than  any  other 
kind  of  English  wool 

"  I  cannot  precisely  ascertain  the  value  of  the  fleece 
received  from  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  till  it  is  manufactured;  but 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  will  sell  for  about  one  shilling  more 
than  a  fleece  of  Wiltshire  wool." 

"  Address  to  the  Society  for  the  Improvement 
"  OF  British  Wool.  By  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart. 
"  January,  1791." 

Sir  John  divides  the  subject  into  two  heads — "  Breed"  and 
"  Management" 

Under  the  first  head  very  little  new  is  elucidated,  and  the 
second  refers  chiefly  to  the  management  of  sheep  in  the  High- 
laiids  of  Scotland,  assuming  that,  both  in  quality  and  quan* 
tity,  they  might  there  supersede  the  importation  of  Spanish 
wool 

Sir  John  Sinclair  gives  an  authentic  account  of  Spanish 
wool  imported  from  1771  to  1789,  (which  is  included  in  the 
table  of  the  importation  of  foreign  wool  herewith);  and  in 
order  to  show  the  ruling  principle  in  his  mind,  the  following 
quotation  is  inserted : — 

"  Though  in  time  of  peace,  the  importation  of  Spanish 
wool  exceeds  even  four  millions  of  pounds  weight,*  yet  in  time 
of  war  it  fell  off  to  3,  4,  and  500,000  lbs.  This  tends  to 
prove,  what  I  am  persuaded  is  the  case,  that  the  importation 
of  Spanish  wool  is  not  essential,  and  that  by  proper  attention 
and  encouragement,  we  might  supply  our  own  looms  with  that 
important  material      Nothing,  however,   can  be  more  dis- 

*  It  now  (viz.  in  1840)  exceeds  fifty  millions  of  pounds  weight 
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couraging  to  the  grower,  than  to  have  the  exportation  of  his 
wool  prohibited,  while  foreign  wools  are  admitted  duty  free." 

"  Wool  Encouraged  without  Exportation  :  or 
"  Practical  Observations  on  Wool  and  the 
"  Woollen  Manufacture.     1791." 

This  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  No.  1  contains  "  Stric- 
tures on  Appendix  No.  4  to  a  Report  made  by  a  Committee 
of  the  Highland  Society,  on  the  subject  of  Shetland  Wool" 
Part  2nd  contains  "  A  Brief  History  of  Wool  and  the 
Nature  of  the  Woollen  Manufacture,  as  connected  with  it. 
By  Henry  Wansey,  F.A.S.     1791." 

introduction. 

"  Dr.  Anderson's  observations  on  Wool  (particularly  in 
Appendix  No.  4  to  the  Report  of  the  Highland  Society  at 
Edinburgh,  on  the  subject  of  Shetland  Wool)  abound  with 
many  statements  contrary  to  fact;  and  what  is  worse,  conclu- 
sions are  drawn  from  them,  and  points  established,  which  may 
tend  to  mislead  many  a  well-wisher  to  the  country,  for  want 
of  being  better  understood. 

"  The  only  object  in  the  following  treatise  is  to  prevent  the 
public  being  misled  by  a  partial  representation  on  a  subject 
wherein  the  interest  of  my  country  is  so  much  concerned. 
I  shall  only  observe,  that  the  knowledge  I  may  have  acquired 
of  the  nature  of  wool,  is  the  result  of  twenty-five  years'  prac- 
tice, as  well  as  theory,  in  the  manufacturing  part  of  it.  I 
have  made  the  history  of  it  a  favourite  study. 

"  I  agree  with  the  Doctor  that  our  wool  is  much  degene- 
rated, but  not  in  the  degree  or  manner  he  states ;  and  also 
that  it  may  be  so  improved,  as  to  supply  ourselves  with  much 
more  fine  wool  than  at  present,  and  so  to  prevent  the  necessity 
of  importing  so  many  thousand  bags  of  fine  wool  annually 
from  Spain;  yet  many  strong  reasons  subsist  why  it  is  better 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  fine  wool  by  premiums  at  home> 
than  to  seek  the  premium  of  a  foreign  market. 

"  The  Doctor  condemns  the  policy  of  this  country  for  ages 
past,  in  keeping  its  wool  at  home,  and  reminds  us  of  the  great 
exportation  of  wool  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  to  the  Low 
Countries;  but  would  he  wish  to  see  the  two  countries  in  the 
relative  situation  of  those  times  ?     They  were  then  a  country 
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full  of  manufactures,  and  we  were  only  wool  growers.  They 
were  rich,  and  supplied  all  Europe  with  money,  and  we  were 
poor,  and  forced  to  pay  our  troops  with  wool,  harin^  but  little 
money.  We  are  now  (thank  God)  able  to  improve  every 
pound  of  our  wool  ourselves,  be  it  fine  or  coarse,  from  five, 
six,  or  seven  hundred  per  cent.  The  Doctor  does  not  seem 
to  comprehend  the  true  difierence  between  parting  with  our 
wool  in  the  raw  state,  as  nature  gives  it,  and  parting  with  it 
after  it  has  been  fully  manufactured.  In  the  former  case,  the 
balance  of  trade  would  soon  be  many  millions  against  this 
country  and  even  to  the  wool  grower  himself;  the  advantage, 
in  my  opinion,  is  doubtful,  as  I  shall  probably  show.  But  the 
legislature  is  surely  too  wise  to  sacrifice  the  general  interest 
to  the  few ;  and  I  am  convinced  a  proper  discussion  on  the 
subject  will  discover  it  to  be  the  truest  and  the  best  policy  of 
thb  country  not  only  to  keep  our  wool  at  home,  but  to  increase 
the  quantity  by  an  increased  and  improving  growth,  if  pos- 
sible to  as  great  an  extent  as  we  can  find  hands  to  employ  in 
our  manufactures. 

^^  Having  premised  this,  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  same 
motives  which  influenced  the  learned  Doctor  to  write,  induce 
me  also  to  take  up  my  pen,  to  wit,  an  ardent  desire  to  encour- 
age the  growth  and  improvement  of  British  wool,  an  object 
well  worth  the  attention  and  support  of  every  friend  of  his 
country :  nor  do  I  think  it  at  all  necessary,  in  pursuing  this 
object,  that  the  landed  and  commercial  interests  should  be  set 
in  opposition  to  each  other,  or  those  of  the  wool  grower  and 
manufacturer.  The  rise  of  the  latter  does  not  at  all  stand 
in  the  depression  of  the  former :  for  I  conceive  the  interests 
of  the  former  to  be  so  blended  with  advantages  to  the  latter, 
that  it  must  be  an  illiberal,  or  at  least  a  narrow  mind,  that 
attempts  to  separate  them." 

Mr,  Wansey  divides  his  remarks  under  diflferent  heads, — 

1.  On  Dr.  Anderson's  Memorial  concerning  British  wool, 
in  Appendix  No.  4,  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Highland  Society,  published  in  1790. 

He  then  gives  a  detailed  account  of  wool,  taken  chiefly 
from  the  diflFerent  authorities  quoted  by  Smith  in  his  "  Memoirs 
of  Wool,"  and  concludes  that  part  of  the  subject  as  follows: — 

*M.  That  Britain  in  ancient  times  produced  wool  much 
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finer  tlian  any  part  of  Europe,  and  in  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion to  its  coarse  wool  than  it  does  at  present. 

"  2.  That  the  wool  of  Spain  durinff  that  period  was  so  far 
inferior  as  to  debase  the  wool  of  Eng'land  whenever  it  was 
mixed  with  it  in  manufacture.  One  particular  defect  in  its 
quality,  besides  its  coarse  nature,  was  that  it  would  not  prove 
or  thicken  in  the  mill. 

"  3.  That  during  the  above  period  Enpland  was  very  poor, 
its  land  not  cultivated,  had  but  little  manufactures,  and  was 
thinly  inhabited. 

"  4.  That  in  those  ages,  when  England  and  France  were 
wasting  their  strength  in  war  with  each  other,  Spain  was  full 
of  inhabitants,  industry,  and  manufactures,  producing  much 
wool;  though  to  make  their  fine  cloth  they  bought  the  wool 
of  other  countries,  chiefly  at  the  Flemish  market,  where  the 
greatest  part  of  the  wool  of  England  was  carried  for  sale ; 
but  they  most  coveted  the  English  wool  grown  in  the  Cots- 
wold. 

*'  5.  That  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  a  very  indus- 
trious people,  and  the  discovery  of  the  rich  mines  of  South 
America,  which  immediately  followed  upon  It,  the  industry 
and  thrift  of  that  nation  declined. 

"  6.  That  previous,  however,  to  this,  some  people  of  Spain 
procured,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  from  one  of  our  kings,  leave  to  export  a  few  Cots- 
wold  sheep,  which,  by  a  careful  mode  of  management,  and 
being  put  under  certain  convents  and  privileged  houses,  have 
BO  increased,  that  though  the  views  of  those  wise  men  did  not 
come  to  pass  in  the  way  they  bad  intended,  from  the  declina- 
tion of  their  people  from  their  ancient  industry,  yet  however, 
in  consequence  thereof,  they  are  become  able  to  supply  those 
countries  with  fine  wool  which  used  to  supply  them. 

"  7.  That  though  the  English  in  those  times  could  make 
but  poor  progress  in  manufactures,  yet,  being  at  last  emanci- 
pated from  their  difiiculties,  have  since  become  the  greatest 
manufacturers  in  Europe :  that  from  this  improved  state  of 
trade,  industry,  and  commerce,  the  landowner  has  been 
induced  to  turn  his  attention  from  the  ancient  small  breed  of 
English  sheep,  to  a  larger  and  stronger  sort,  producing  more 
mutton,  of   considerably  more  weight  and   value   than   the 
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former  sort :  that  though  llie  natural  feed  of  the  ground 
would  not  muiotain  this  large  breed,  he  could  have  recourse 
t«  artificial  modes  of  feed  and  manure, — to  feeding  with  tur- 
nips, and  turning'  the  downs  into  inclosurcs ;  the  high  price  of 
all  kinds  of  produce  being  a  further  inducement  to  the  highest 
cultivation  of  his  lands,  his  landlord  having  also  rflised  him 
high  in  rents. 

"  8.  That  though  he  observes  this  has  a  visible  effect  on 
the  fineness  of  wool,  it  does  not  deter  him  because  of  the 
additional  profit  on  his  mutton. 

"  9.  That  in  Spain  there  has  been  for  ages,  and  still  is, 
two  distinct  breeds  of  sheep,  the  one  (transhumaHtes)  a  small 
short-legged  animal,  producing  fine  wool,  and  the  other  {rs- 
tanles)  a  large  long-legged  sheep,  producing  poor  lank  wool 
resembling  flax,  which  has  no  elasticity,  nor  will  it  prove  or 
thicken  in  the  mill.  This  latter  is  the  ancient  sheep  of  Spain, 
whoao  wool  ia  fit  only  for  making  a  coarse  kind  of  serge,  and 
is  the  same  which  our  ancient  laws  forbid  the  mixing  with 
our  wool. 

"10.  That  notwithstanding  the  improved  system  of  hus- 
bandry in  England  has  depreciated  our  fine  wools,  yet,  by 
increasing  the  quantity,  it  has  greatly  compensated  the  loss, 
enabling  this  country  to  extend  its  manufactures,  coarse  wool 
being  as  essential  as  fine  wool. 

"  1 1.  That  this  country  still  has  some  advantages  in  a  kind 
of  wool  which  no  improved  system  of  husbandry  has  yet  de- 
prived it  of,  viz.,  the  long  combing  wool,  which  is  coveted  by 
the  French  for  their  estefanes,  and  their  worsted  goods,  which 
is  found  to  flourish  well  in  inclosures. 

"  12.  That,  however,  as  England  expends  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  purchasing  the  finest  raw  materials  from  Spain* 
which  supply  may  not  always  hold,  and  as  many  parts  ofi 
Britain,  remote  and  uncidtivated,  would  breed  the  fine  wod.i 
e(inally  as  well,  if  properly  encouraged,  it  is  truly  patriotic  in 
any  man,  or  body  of  men,  who,  by  holding  forth  premiums, 
purchasing  fine  woolled  rams,  ascertaining  the  best  or  fittest 
food  for  fine  woolled  sheep,  pointing  out  improved  methods  of 
treating,  sheltering,  and  feeding  them,  and  such  other 
couragements  as  do  promote  the  culture  thereof." 

In  the  second  division  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Waiiaey  gives  K; 
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brief  history  of  the  wool  of  this  kingdom,  when  it  began  to 
be  exported,  the  customs  thereon,  and  the  ancient  price 
thereof,  and  the  nature  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  as  con- 
nected with  it  The  account  is  taken  chiefly  from  "  Smith's 
Memoirs  of  Wool,"  and,  though  interesting,  does  not  give 
information  which  was  not  before  known. 

"  A  COMPLETE  Abstract  of  the  Laws  relating  to   the 

"  Growers  of  Wool,  and  to  the  Manufacturers  of,  and 

"  Dealers  in,  all  Sorts  of  Woollen  Commodities.     By 

"  William  Badcliffe,  Esq.,  A.  B.     1T91," 

This  is  a  mere  abstract,  as  the  title  states,  of  the  laws 

(enumerating  307)  then  on  the    statute  book,  without  one 

comment  thereon. 

"  Observations  on  the  different  Breeds  of  Sheep, 
"  and  the  State  of  Sheep-farming  in  some  of  the  princi- 
"  pal   Counties  of  England,  drawn  up  from  a  Beport 
"transmitted  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.,  Chairman  of 
"  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  British  Wool,  by 
"  Messrs.  Bedhead,    Laing,   and    Marshall,    Store- 
*'  Farmers  in  the  Counties  of  Boxhurg  and  Northum- 
"  berland ;    together   with   Thoughts   on  the   different 
*'  Breeds  of  Sheep  that   ought   to   be   propagated   in 
"  Great   Britain — Bemarks    on   the   State    of    Sheep- 
"  Farming  in  the  West  Highlands— Analysts  of  a  Che- 
"  viot  Sheep  Farm — An  Account  of  the  Shetland  Breed 
"  of  Sheep — A  Description  of  the  Culley  Breed,  and 
"the  Mode  of  managing  them.    1792." 
"advertisement. 
"  The  British  Wool  Society  being  anxious  to  procure  as 
much  information  as  possible  respecting  the  different  breeds 
of  sheep  in  England,  and  the  proper  mode  of  managing  them, 
they  pitched  upon  Mr.  Wilham  Redhead,  of  Chatto,  Robert 
Laing,  of  Plenderlatt,  both  in  the  county  of  Roxburgh,  and 
William  Marshall,  jun ,  of  Blindburn,  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
thumberland, store  masters,  or   sheep  farmers,  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  principal  counties  of  England  distinguished  for 
the  excellence  of  their  breeds,  and  to  report  their  observations 
thereon  to  the  society." 

VOL.  I.  S 
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Those  geDtlemen  went  through  the  greater  part  of  England, 
and  the  following  observations  occur : — 

"  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. — The  breed  is  native. 
Its  hardness  will  best  appear  from  stating,  that  the  loss  by 
death  is  computed,  in  moderate  years,  at  about  2  per  cent, 
and  in  hard  weather,  at  about  7  per  cent ;  they  feed  to  about 
141b.  per  quarter;  the  average  weight  of  wedder  fleece  of 
four  years  old  about  4  lbs.,  and  the  price  6d.  per  lb.  The 
wool  is  chiefly  white,  and  in  length  about  four  inches ;  it  is 
principally  manufactured  at  Kendal,  into  coarse  articles  called 
Kendal  cottons  and  linsey  woolsey :  the  breed  arrives  at  per- 
fection in  five  years.  No  food  is  given  but  grass  and  hay,  and 
sometimes  a  few  turnips.  The  fleece  is  clipped  only  once  a 
year,  in  the  beginning  of  July. 

"  There  is,  however,  a  smaller  breed,  called  the  Hardwicks, 
weighing  only  8  lbs.  per  quarter  when  fat,  which  are  kept  on  a 
high  extensive  district,  reaching  from  the  head  of  Winder- 
mere to  Whitehaven.  This  breed  is  so  hardy  that  though 
they  remain  on  the  mountains  during  the  winter,  yet  no  hay 
is  given  to  them ;  whereas  the  other  breed  is  wintered  in  the 
low  lands. 

"  Lancashire — The  breed  is  native,  the  wool  sells  at  1 2s. 
per  stone  of  14  lbs.  The  tenants  shear  their  lambs,  and  sell 
the  wool  at  9d.  per  lb.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Preston  the 
Herefordshire  sheep  have  been  introduced,  and  the  wools  sells 
at  33s.  to  34s.  per  stone. 

"  Cheshire — The  breed  of  sheep  are  partly  Anglesey  and 
partly  Shropshire,  and  the  wool  sells  at  15d.  per  lb. 

"  On  Delamere  forest  they  have  small  black  and  brown- 
faced  sheep,  which  weigh  from  7  to  8  lbs.  per  quarter  have 
short,  fine  wool,  the  fleece  l^lbs.,  and  sells  at  Is.  6d.  per  lb. 
'^  North  Wales,  (by  a  Welchman.)_The  Welch  sheep  are 
of  the  same  sort  and  size,  time  immemorial;   nor  are  they 
likely  to  undergo  any  changes,  as  the  apprehension  created 
by  the  introduction  of  English  sheep  into  Anglesey  and  Car- 
narvonshire, and  in  consequence  of  the  scab  and  other  disor- 
ders to  which  the  English  sheep  are  rather  subject,  has  put  a 
total  stop  to  any  anxiety  for  improvement"       [All   sheep 
coming  from  a  rich  to  a  poor  country  are  subject  to  scab  and 
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other  disorders,  in  consequence  of  that  scarcity  of  food  to 
which  they  have  not  been  accustomed.] 

"  The  Welch  aheep  are  a  short  uninviting  animal  to  look 
at,  very  small  boned,  and  weigh  upon  an  average  when  full 
fed  iOlb.  per  quarter,  or  40Ib.  to  the  carcase.  The  wool  is 
of  a  close  texture,  not  long  or  in  great  abundance,  but  very 
firm  and  oily;  nor  has  any  one  sheep,  that  I  ever  heard  of,  a 
fleece  of  that  hairy  appearance  so  prevalent  in  Scotland.  It 
is  a  rule,  not  generally,  but  at  the  same  time  very  frequently 
practised  in  this  vicinity  about  Michaelmas,  to  shear  the  sheep 
from  the  neck  to  the  loins  and  hind  quarters;  and  the  shep- 
herds generally  declare  the  next  summer  fleece  is  thicker  and 
finer  since  this  custom  has  been  adopted.  The  weight  of  the 
best  fleece  is  2lbs, :  the  sheep  are  never  housed  or  folded,  but 
the  lambs  are  brought  down  and  wintered  in  the  vales  the  first 
years,  but  are  afterwards  coursed  up  to  the  mountains  by 
curs  if  they  make  their  appearance  in  the  valleys, 

"  In  manufacturing  iu  Wales  the  webs  are  made  principally 
in  Merionethshire,  and  the  finest  are  manufactured  from  the 
body-wool  of  the  sheep.  The  neck  wool,  which  is  generally 
the  finest,  is  kept  for  flannels.  The  wool  from  the  breech, 
legs,  and  thighs  of  the  sheep,  together  with  other  coarse 
wool  that  may  be  picked  out  of  the  whole  fleece,  is  applied  to 
making  a  coarse  blanketing  for  family  use.  In  Merionethshire 
there  are  a  hardy  kind  of  white-faced  sheep,  that  live  upon 
the  bills  in  summer,  and  upon  the  farms  and  hills  in  wint«r, 
and  shift  for  themselves  all  the  year,  without  putting  the 
farmer  to  one  farthing  expense  to  provide  them  provender. 
The  wedder  sheep  are  kept  to  four,  five,  or  sis  years  old,  and, 
when  fatted,  will  upon  an  average  weigh  about  lOIbs.  per 
quarter.  The  sheep  in  the  upper  end  of  Merionethshire  are 
also  nearly  the  same  sort  of  sheep,  and  white-faced,  but  better 
wool.  The  wool  of  these  sheep  is  picked  in  three  sorts;  from 
the  body  and  neck  wool,  the  finest  flannels  are  made,  some  of 
which  fetch  in  our  market  3s.  to  3s.  9d.  per  yard ;  the  rest  of 
the  wool  is  converted  iuto  coarse  flannels. 

"  Shropi/iire  contains  a  variety  of  mixed  breeds,  none  of 
which  can  now  be  called  a  native,  pure,  and  distinct  species. 
They  are  not  wild — are  hardy  and  less  subject  to  disease  than 
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anj  of  the  pure  breeds  of  sheep;  they  weigh  from  10  to  IGlbs. 
per  quarter ;  the  mutton  rerj  good ;  clip  about  3lbs.  of  wool 
per  fleece,  which  sells  about  Is.  2d.  per  lb.  The  wool  is 
white — a  medium  between  the  long  and  short  wool;  it  is  spun 
and  made  into  cloth  in  Yorkshire.  The  wedders  go  off  at 
two  years  old,  except  on  the  commons,  where  they  are  kept  to 
four  or  five,  at  which  period  their  teeth  begin  to  faiL  The 
average  weight  of  the  taUow  is  about  8lbs.,  though  some  have 
produced  141bs.:  have  one  lamb  in  March  and  sometimes 
sooner — do  not  wish  them  to  have  more — well  covered  with 
wool  when  lambed — ^hare  no  particular  mode  of  management — 
are  never  housed — their  food  the  worst  of  the  grass  pastures, 
with  the  fogs  (after-grass)  and  stubbles.  Towards  the  spring 
the  ewes  and  lambs  get  turnips.  No  particular  disorder  pre- 
T^ls  here — in  wet  or  marshy  lands  are  subject  to  the  rot,  for 
which  have  found  out  no  cure.  In  the  pastures  and  inclosures 
the  sheep  are  subject  to  fool  rot 

^^  On  M<Mrfe  common,  near  Bridgenorth,  which  contains 
about  600,000  acres,  there  are  about  10,000  sheep  kept 
during  the  summer  months,  which  produce  wool  of  superior 
quality.  They  are  considered  a  native  breed,  are  black-faced 
oar  brown,  or  a  spotted-&ced  homed  ^eep,  little  subject 
either  to  rot  or  scab,  weighing,  the  wedders  from  1 1  to  Hlbs., 
and  the  ewes  from  9  to  12Ib6.  die  quarter,  after  being  fed  with 
clover  and  turnips,  and  clipping  nearly  2Ib&  per  fleece,  exclu- 
sive of  the  breeching,  which  may  be  a  seventh  or  ^ghth  part 
of  the  whole.  The  fine  wool  sells  at  2s.  per  Ibc,  and  the 
breeching  at  Is.  per  lb.,  making  the  produce  of  the  fleece 
about  33.  2d.  each ;  it  is  sold  to  Yorkshire. 

"  Herefordshire. — The  Ryeland  Breed — They  are  native, 
domesticated,  and  hardy ;  average  weight  lilbs.  per  quarter ; 
fore  and  hind  quarter  nearly  equal ;  the  mutton  excellent ; 
average  weight  of  wool  21bs.  per  fleece,  and  average  price  32s. 
per  stone  of  12^1b8..  The  wool  trom  the  sheep  g<ung  upon 
the  fiUlow  grounds  is  the  colour  of  the  soil ;  short  and  fine  ha 
the  staple,  and  best  calculated  for  making  fine  cloth ;  at  per- 
fection at  five  years  old ;  produce  81b8.  of  tallow,  exclusive  of 
the  kidney  fat ;  generally  one  lamb  in  the  month  of  January, 
February,  or  March,  covered  with  wool  when  lambed. 
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"  Gloucestershire,  (Ross,  ^-c.) — Gloucestershire  Ryeland- 
era,  natives  of  this  part  of  the  country,  and  considered  fo  be 
there  the  true  Ryeland  breed,  completely  domesticated,  and 
very  hardy ;  pure  and  not  crossed ;  have  remained  the  same 
from  time  immemorial ;  when  fat,  weigh  at  the  average  from 
14  to  I61bs,  per  quarter,  the  mutton  most  excellent;  clip 
l^lhs.  per  fleece,  which  sella  from  21s.  to  24s.  per  stone  at 
12^1bs.,  whereas  the  wool  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
same  sheep,  afler  being  at  Ross  only  five  or  sis  months,  give 
38s.  per  stone  !  I !  The  colour  of  the  sheep  is  in  general 
white;  formerly  sold  and  manufactured  in  this  county,  latterly 
sold  into  Yorkshire.     At  perfection  at  four  years  old. 

"  Wiltshire. — Large  white-faced  aheep,  with  horns  failing 
back  behind  the  ears,  long-faced  and  legged,  strong-boned  and 
of  tolerable  shape ;  wool  worth  la.  6d.  per  lb. 

"  Berkshire.— ~0a  the  forest,  sheep  of  various  sorta,  some 
homed  and  some  pollards ;  some  with  small  black,  some  grey, 
and  some  spotted  faces ;  we  were  astonished  to  find  ao  miser- 
able a  breed  of  sheep  so  near  the  metropolis. 

"Surrey. — Chiefly  South  Down  sheep,  clip2^  lbs.  per  fleece. 

Hertford,  Bedford,  Buckingham,  and  Northamptoiuhire  ; 

being   informed    they    were   principally    feeding,    and    not 

breeding  countiea,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into 

minute  inquiries. 

"  Leicestershire—  Mr.  Bakewell  went  with  them  over  his 
farms  at  Diahley,  and  showed  the  following  apecimcns  of 
various  breeds  of  sheep. 

"  1.  DoRSETSHiBE — A  homed  breed,  with  a  good  fleece,  but 
not  well  shaped. 

"  2.  IcELAKD — with  four  horns,  a  spotted,  long-carcassed  animal, 
fleece  and  shape  both  bad. 

"  3.  Cape  of  Good  Hope — More  like  a  goat  than  a  sheep,  fleece 
very  hairy,  and  considerably  longer  about  tlie  neck  than  in  other 
parts,  and  of  a  brownish  colour,  pollard  and  ill-shaped ;  the  only 
valuable  part  of  the  fleece  seemed  to  be  a  little  down  next  the 
skin,  but  by  no  means  so  flne  as  Shetland. 

"  4.  NoBFOLK — A  horned  and  long-legged  sheep ;  fleece  and 
shape  bolh  bad. 

"  5-  Cheshike — Neither  fleece  nor  shape  good. 

"  6,  ScssBX — Fleece  good,  but  shape  bad. 

"  7.  Herepokd — Superior  fleece. 
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"  8.  A  cross  between  Hereford  ewe  and  Leicester  ram :  superior 
both  in  shape  and  fleece  to  the  Hereford. 

'*  9*  A  cross  between  the  Hereford  ewe  and  a  Spanish  ram :  the 
fleece  inferior  to  the  last. 

*^  10.  The  ewes  and  wedders  of  Mr.  Bakewell*s  breed. 

*^  Mr.  Bakewell  informed  us  that  all  the  above  sbeep  bad 
gone  together  on  the  same  pasture  since  they  were  lambs ; 
that  with  a  view  to  see  which  of  them  fed  upon  the  least 
food,  he  took  them  into  the  house,  and  tied  them  up  for  a 
fortnight,  weighing  them  when  they  went  in,  and  giving  them 
as  much  food  as  they  choosed  to  eat,  which  was  also  weighed, 
and  a  regular  account  kept  of  the  whole.  The  following  was 
the  result,  with  regard  to  the  four  last  above  mentioned  : — 

Weight  of  Sheep.  Weight  of  Meat. 

Hereford,         149  145 

Half  Hereford,  half  Spanish,      1 63  179  ^ 

Half  Hereford,  half  Leicester,   170  150 

Leicester,  or  Dishley, ...  174  95 

"  There  are  three  different  breeds  of  sheep  in  Leicester- 
shire, the  old  Leicester  breed,  the  new  Leicester,  or  Dishley 
breed,  and  the  common  forest  sheep.  The  fleece  of  the 
Dishley  breed  weighs  at  an  average  8  lbs.,  and  sells  at  ten 
pence  per  lb. 

"  Nottinghamshire, — The  new  Leicester  chiefly  prevail. 

^*  Lincolnshire. — The  breed  is  native,  domesticated,  and 
hardy.  The  principal  characteristics,  in  which  they  differ 
from  other  sheep,  are  a  considerable  weight  of  collar,  (pro- 
ducing l^lbs.  of  wool,)  greater  size,  and  heavier  carcase  : 
the  average  weight  of  the  fleece  is  10  lbs. ;  price  per  tod  of 
291k,  268.  The  hog  wool  is  16  to  18  inches  in  length,  the 
wedder  from  10  to  12  lbs. ;  colour  a  beautiful  white. 

The  Lincolnshire  sheep  are  now  mostly  crossed  with  the 
Ldcester  rams,  which  has  very  much  improved  the  carcase, 
though  not  the  fleece. 

**  Yorkshire. — Chiefly  a  feeding  county*  There  are  a  va- 
riety of  dieep  pasturing  on  the  commons  of  different  kinds, 
and  purchased  from  different  quarters. 

*  There  muit  be  loiiie  mistake  made  in  figures  br  ^  thave  goitkmaD,  to 
caoK  Hicfa  great  difiercDoe. — (Compiler.) 
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"  Durham Though  there  are  several  different  breeds  in 

this  county,  yet  what  ia  known  by  the  name  of  Durham,  or 
Tees  Water  breed,  is  considered  to  be  by  far  the  most  valu- 
able. At  present  it  is  rarely  to  be  found  pure,  being  mostly 
crossed  with  the  Leicester.  The  breed  is  completely  domes- 
ticated. The  Tees-water  was  originally  a  long  loose  sheep, 
and  not  so  hardy  as  the  Leicester  ;  but  becomes  much  hardier 
when  properly  crossed.  It  is  the  biggest  sheep  in  the  island, 
and  when  pure,  and  well  kept  for  a  proper  length  of  time, 
weighs  the  most  of  any ;  but  not  so  easily  fattened,  unless 
when  crossed.  Mostly  fed  at  two  years  old,  weighs  at  an 
average  about  28  or  30  lbs.  per  quarter.  The  cross  of  the 
Leicester  has  considerably  improved  the  shape,  thickened  the 
carcase,  increased  the  weight  of  the  fore  tjuarter,  and  given 
a  great  tendency  to  fatten. 

"  Norlhumberland. — The  sheep  of  thiscounty  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes;  the  most  general  and  numerous  flocks  are  of 
the  Cheviot  breed.  The  other,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  county, 
are  what  are  called  Mug  Sheep,  which  have  been  much  im- 
proved by  Messrs.  Culley  and  others,  by  introducing  Leicester 
and  Bake  well  rams. 

"  1792 — In  this  year  great  attention  was  paid  to  the  im- 
provement in  the  breed  of  sheep  and  the  quality  of  wool :  the 
names  of  Bakewell,  of  Derbyshire,  and  Culley,  of  Durham, 
have  been  both  mentioned  by  the  persons  who  were  deputed 
by  the  Highland  Society  to  travel  through  England  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  the  different  breeds  of  sheep  and  different 
modes  of  management.  The  attention  of  both  these  cele- 
brated improvers  of  sheep  was  directed  to  the  same  objects, — 
the  weight  of  the  carcase  and  fleece,  and  to  produce  that  breed 
of  sheep  which  would  be  most  profitable  to  the  farmer.  His  Ma- 
jesty George  III.  turned  his  attention  to  the  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  fine  wool:  he  had  succeeded,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  in  importing  a  few  sheep  from  Spain,  In  1786  ;  and  in 
this  year,  by  means  of  Lord  Aukland,  the  ambassador  at  the 
Court  of  Madrid,  he  was  enabled  to  add  to  his  flock  five  rams 
and  thirty-five  ewes,  of  the  very  highest  class  in  Spain, 
being  of  the  Nigrette  breed,  and  from  the  flocks  of  the  Mar- 
chioness Del  Campo  d'Alange,  for  which  Uis  Majesty  gave 
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in  exchange  eight  fine  English  coach  horses.  The  Spanish 
sheep  thus  imported  were  very  far  from  handsome  in  their 
shape,  and  too  generally  thin  and  poor  :  they  are  principally 
distinguished  from  other  sheep,  next  to  the  superior  fineness  of 
the  fibre  of  their  wool,  by  the  dirty  appearance  of  their  fleece 
outside,  though  beautifully  white  within,  owing  to  the  greasy 
matter,  or  yolk,  as  it  is  called,  with  which  it  abounds,  causing 
the  dust  of  the  land  to  adhere  to  the  wooL  They  have  also 
white  faces,  of  a  peculiar  silky  appearance ;  just  above  the 
nose  are  two  or  three  singular  wrinkles,  and  upon  the  head, 
behind  the  horns,  is  a  soft  protuberance  of  flesh ;  they  are  also 
less  in  size  than  a  great  proportion  of  English  sheep. 

"  The  small  flocks  of  Spanish  sheep  which  were  imported 
by  George  III.,  were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Sir  Joseph 
Baiiks,  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  one  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent and  indefatigable  naturalists  of  his  day ;  who,  in  order 
to  procure  information  congenial  to  his  taste  and  study,  left 
his  home  and  his  estates  in  Lincolnshire,  and  accompanied 
Captain  Cook  on  his  voyage  round  the  world,  bringing  back 
with  him  a  vast  fund  of  knowledge  from  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere. Sir  Joseph  Banks  had  long  paid  great  attention  to 
sheep  and  wool,  but  more  particularly  to  the  long-wooFd  sheep, 
for  which  his  native  country  was  so  celebrated :  he  was  well- 
informed  on  all  points  relating  to  its  production  and  uses,  and 
His  Majesty  could  not  have  placed  his  flocks  imder  a  better 
shepherd.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  selected  the  Park  at  Oatlands, 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  York,  for  their  pasture,  and  confined 
his  views,  in  the  management  of  the  Royal  flock,  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  original  breed,  admitting  no  crosses,  however 
superior  their  pretensions.  The  Merino  flock  continued 
healthy,  and  increased  very  fast ;  but  the  wool-buyers  were 
averse  to  the  idea  that  any  wool  grown  in  England  could 
answer,  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  cloth,  the  purpose  of  that 
imported  from  Spain ;  but  Sir  Joseph  was  enabled  to  obtain 
more  than  2s.  per  lb.  for  the  wool  of  those  sheep  in  1796,  and 
only  2s.  6d.  in  1797.  In  1798  the  wool  was  washed  previous 
to  the  sale,  and  sorted  into  three  different  parcels,  according 
to  its  fineness,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  in  Spain,  viz., 
prime  wool,  called  Raffinos,  marked  R.,  which  sold  for  5s. 
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per  lb.,  choicelocks,  or  finos,  marked  F.,  at  33.  (id.,  and  fribs, 
marked  T.,  at  28.  6d.  per  lb. ;  the  very  best  Spanish  wool 
imported,  selling  at  the  same  time  at  5s.  6d.  per  lb. 

"  Whilst  His  Majesty  was  thus  endeavouring  to  introduce 
into  the  kingdom  those  sheep  which  produced  the  finest  wool, 
the  English  agriculturists  were  most  indefatigable  in  their 
endeavours  to  improve  those  breeds  of  sheep  which  they  con- 
sidered moat  profitable  to  the  farmer,  giving  the  greatest 
weight  of  mutton,  and  the  heaviest  fleeces. 

"  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  one  of  the  moat  amiable  noblemen 
of  his  time,  was  most  unwearied  in  his  attention  to  agricultural 
pursuits;  and  in  the  year  1799  he  drew  together  at  liia  sheep- 
shearing  at  Wobum,  the  greatest  meeting  of  agricidturists 
that  had  ever  congregated  in  England.  Amongat  the  noble- 
men present,  were  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  the  Marquis  of 
Bath,  the  Earls  of  Egremont,  Lauderdale,  Winchelsea,  Lords 
Sherbum,  Ludlow,  &c,  &c..  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Sir  H.  Fea- 
therstone,  Sir  John  Ramsden,  Mr.  Coke,  Member  for  Nor- 
folk, and  almost  every  agriculturist  of  note  in  the  kingdom. 
About  one  hundred  and  ninety  sat  down  at  dinner  together 
for  five  days  successively.  Premiums,  which  had  been  offered 
by  the  Dv^e  of  Bedford  for  the  best  cattle,  sheep,  and  plough- 
ing, were  distributed,  and  his  Grace  let  out  about  seventy 
South  Down  and  other  rams,  for  about  one  thousand  pounds. 
The  conversation  was  entirely  agricultural,  and  great  interest 
and  discussion  was  excited  by  the  question,  whether  the  new 
Leicester  or  the  South  Down  breed  of  sheep  was  the  better 
and  most  profitable.  Mr.  Coke  offered  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Leicestershire  Society  a  wager  of  £500,  that  he  would  stock 
one  hundred  acres  with  South  Down  wethers  against  another 
hundred  acres,  to  be  stocked  by  any  four  gentlemen  of  the  new 
Leicestershire  breeders ;  but  it  was  declined,  and  a  smaller 
experiment  proposed  to  be  made  in  Leicestershire,  which  was 
also  not  accepted.  Many  wool-buyers  attended,  and  his  Grace 
of  Bedford  acted  as  auctioneer ;  the  long  wool  was  sold  at  la. 
per  lb.,  the  South  Down  at  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.,  and  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  sold  the  wool  from  His  Majesty's  Spanish  flock  at  5s. 
per  lb. 

"  Hospitahty  could  not  be  more  nobly  or  more  usefully  ex- 
crdsed  than  on  this  occasion,  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  from 
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wbofe  magnificent  mansion  and  higfaly-culdTated  Oarms,  every 
one  went  away  greatly  pleased  and  instructed,  and  difinsed  the 
information  they  had  acquired,  and  the  zeal  they  had  imbibed, 
orer  rarious  parts  of  the  country.  The  sheep-shearing  at 
Wobum  continued  annually  upon  the  same  scale,  and  with 
the  same  beneficial  effects,  dll  the  death  of  that  excellent  and 
most  useful  nobleman.  The  following  account  gives  a  detail 
of  their  proceedings  in  1800  : — 

*^  This  truly  laudable  institution  attracted  several  hundreds 
of  agriculturists  and  breeders  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
among  whom  were  several  noblonen  and  gentlemen  from  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  and  a  German  nobleman,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  a  very  extensive  agricultural  establishment  in  his  own 
country. 

'^  The  Duke  of  Bedford  gave  a  public  breakfast  at  Wobum 
Abbey  at  nine  o'clock. 

**  At  eleven  o'clock  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  William 
of  Gloucester  arrived,  soon  after  which  the  company  proceeded 
in  a  general  cavalcade  to  the  new  farm-yard,  in  the  Park,  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  sheep-shearing,  at  which  five  of 
the  best  hands  that  could  be  procured  were  employed :  they 
then  proceeded  to  the  building  lately  erected  for  examining 
the  rams  that  are  to  be  let  for  the  next  season,  which  were  to 
be  shown  again  with  the  prices  fixed  to  them.  The  certifi- 
cates were  then  opened  by  his  Grace,  and  a  committee  of  the 
different  candidates  for  prizes  of  fifty  guineas,  to  be  given  by 
the  Duke  (for  the  encouragement  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Leicester  and  South  Down  breed  of  sheep  into  Bedfordshire) 
to  the  person  in  Bedfordshire  who  should,  between  June,  1799, 
and  Christmas,  expend  the  largest  sum  of  money  (not  less 
than  sixty  guineas)  in  the  purchase  of  breeding  ewes  or  shears 
of  the  New  Leicester  and  South  Down  breed.  These  were 
taken  into  consideration,  but  the  successful  candidate  was  not 
announced. 

^'  About  three  o'clock  the  company  adjourned  to  dinner,  and 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  entertained  near  two  hundred  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  yeomen,  in  the  large  hall,  in  the  ancient  part 
of  the  Abbey,  where  tables  were  laid  out  which  branched  in 
three  directions,  and  so  contrived  as  to  have  but  one  head,  at 
which  his  Grace  presided.     Prince  William  of  Gloucester 
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Bat  at  the  right  hand,  and  Lord  John  Russell,  the  Duke's 
brother,  and  who  succeeded  to  the  title,  sat  as  croupier. 

"  After  dinner,  at  six  o'clock,  they  left  the  Abbey,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  farm-yard  again. 

"  On  Tueaday,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  attended  by  his 
company,  proceeded  from  the  Abbey  on  horseback,  to  the 
new  farm-yard  in  the  Park,  where  they  were  met  by  great 
numbers,  who  had  arrived  from  different  parts. 

"  The  sweepstakes  of  five  guineas  each,  made  by  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  Lord  Winchelsea,  Lord  Somcr\il]e,  and  Mr. 
Bouverie,  to  produce  at  this  sheep-shearing  the  best  two- 
years-old  heifer,  of  the  Devonshire  breed,  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford being  clear,  and  Mr.  Bouverie  not  producing  one,  rested 
with  Lord  Winchelsea  and  Lord  Somerville ;  and  a  committee 
was  appointed,  who,  after  considerable  examination,  declared 
in  favour  of  Lord  Winchelsea,  Several  improved  implements 
in  husbandry  were  shown,  particularly  a  chaff-cutter,  ploughs, 
harrows,  &c.  &c. 

"  At  three  o'clock  the  Duke  again  entertained  about  two 
hundred  of  the  company,  in  the  great  hall  in  the  Abbey,  with 
an  elegant  dinner,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  covers. 

"  The  business  of  letting  the  tups  took  up  the  whole  after- 
noon, till  near  dark,  during  which  time  several  bets  were  made 
about  cattle. 

*'  Third  day,  Wednesday. — There  was  a  greater  num- 
ber of  persons  assembled  than  on  the  former  days,  and  the 
weather  proving  fine,  the  sight  of  so  many  opulent  men 
assembled  upon  so  Laudable  and  rational  an  occasion,  was 
highly  gratifying. 

"  His  Grace  gave  a  public  breakfast  at  the  Abbey  at  nine 
o'clock.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  company  began  to  move  in  a 
great  cavalcade  from  the  Abbey,  and  were  met  in  the  Park 
by  a  great  number  of  others,  of  the  first  respectability,  who 
had  come  from  different  parts,  when  they  proceeded  to  the 
new  farm-yard. 

"  Nine  South  Down  shears,  and  one  three-year-old,  were 
exhibited  in  the  exhibition-room,  and  were  examined  by  the 
hirers  of  tups. 

"  A  machine  for  dressing  com  in  an  expeditious  way  was 
exhibited  in  the  yard.     As  soon  as  the  exhibition  of  the  rams 
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was  over,  the  company,  headed  by  the  Duke,  proceeded  to  a 
fallow  field,  where  experiments  were  made  by  five  different 
ploughs,  viz.,  a  Northumberland,  a  Surrey,  or  Ducket,  a 
Bedfordshire,  a  Norfolk,  and  a  Scotch  one.  These  useful  ex- 
periments were  tried  in  sowing  turnips,  by  making  the  furrows 
wide  apart ;  the  manure  was  then  regularly  distributed  in  them, 
after  which  a  roller  was  drawn  by  an  ox,  and  to  the  roller  was 
attached  a  drilling  machine,  so  contrived  as  for  the  rollers  to 
cover  the  manure  with  the  ridge  of  earth,  and  the  seeds  to  fall 
on  the  earth,  which  had  fallen  on  the  manure ;  and  that  machine 
was  so  constructed  as  to  cover  the  seed  with  earth,  so  that  the 
seed  lay  as  on  a  hot  bed.  After  the  inspection  of  the  ploughs, 
the  company  proceeded  to  Ridgmont  Fields,  where  experi- 
ments were  made  with  Mr.  Leicester's  scuffling  harrow,  and 
others.  These  experiments  were  made  in  consequence  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  having  offered  a  premium  of  twenty  guineas 
to  the  person  who  should  produce  at  this  sheep-shearing  the 
best  and  most  useful  newly-invented  implement  in  agriculture. 
About  three  o'clock  his  Grace  entertained  about  two  hundred 
gentlemen  with  an  elegant  dinner  at  the  Abbey,  at  which  he 
again  presided. 

"  A  challenge  was  made  by  some  Herefordshire  gentlemen, 
to  produce  better  cattle  than  any  other  coimty  in  England, 
which  was  taken  by  Sir  Thomas  Carr,  High  Sheriff  of  the 
coimty  of  Sussex,  who  undertook  to  produce  as  fine  from 
Sussex. 

"  Fourth  Day. — Thursday  morning  his  Grace  gave  another 
public  breakfast,  at  nine  o'clock,  and  about  eleven  the  company 
arrived  at  the  new  farm-yard,  when  the  Leicestershire  breed 
of  tups  were  exhibited,  and  were  let — 

4  at  10  Guineas  each  )  ^,       ,. 
2  at  15  Guineas  each  /  ^•'"»''"'8'- 
2  at  12  Guineas  each  1 
1  at  15  Guineas  >  Two  Shears. 

1  at  20  Guineas  1 

2  at  15  Guineas  each  1 

1  at  20  Guineas  J  ^^^^  ^^ears. 

The  following  South  Downs  were  then  exhibited,  and  put 
up : — 
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1  at  10  Guineas.  1  at  SO  Guineas. 

2  at  25  Guineas  each.  I  at  80  Guineas. 
2  at  30  Guineas  each.  1  at  120  Guineas. 
2  at  40  Guineas  each. 

"  At  three  o'clock  they  adjourned  to  the  Abbey  to  dinner. 
When  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  cups  to  be  given  by  the 
Duke,  as  premiums,  were  put  on  the  table,  and  he  informed 
the  company,  in  an  address,  of  the  determination  of  the  com- 
mittee which  had  been  appointed  to  investigate  the  different 
claims.  He  began  with  the  premium  offered  for  the  discovery 
of  implements  of  husbandry,  and  stated  that  the  Committee 
had  examined  the  corn-dressing  machine,  and  the  scuffling 
harrows,  both  which  they  highly  approved.  The  next  pre- 
miums were  for  encouraging  the  introduction  of  the  new  Lei- 
cester and  South  Down  breed  of  sheep  into  Bedfordshire. 
His  Grace  then  concluded  by  congratulating  the  company  on 
the  progress  of  agricultural  improvements  which  had  hecn 
made,  and  by  exhorting  them  to  persevere  in  their  laudable 
exertions." 

The  same  attention  to  agriculture,  and  particularly  to  the 
improvement  of  sheep,  was  pursued  by  Mr.  Coke,  member 
for  Norfolk,  (now  the  Earl  of  Leicester)  at  his  extensive 
estates  in  that  county  ;  and  after  the  decease  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  which  occurred  about  thts  period,  and  by  which  the 
agriculturists  lost  their  greatest  and  best  patron,  and  Eng- 
land one  of  her  best  and  most  patriotic  noblemen,  Mr.  Coke, 
following  his  Grace's  example,  had  for  some  years  annual 
sheep-shearings  at  Holkham,  carried  on  in  the  most  princely 
style  of  hospitality  and  munificence.  He  altogether  changed 
the  breed  of  sheep  in  that  county,  by  the  introduction  of 
South  Down  and  new  Leicesters,  and  judicious  crosses, 
thereby  getting  a  much  more  valuable  animal,  both  as  re- 
spected carcase  and  fleece  ;  and  by  thus  promoting  the  best 
interest  of  hia  country,  he  increased  to  a  great  extent  the 
value  of  his  estates :  there  is  no  man  in  the  kingdom  to  whom 
the  agriculturist  is  more  indebted. 

Mr.  Western,  member  for  Essex,  (now  Lord  Western) 
about  the  same  period  pud  great  attention  to  the  merinos. 


TJ0  mDm%'9  unTKB*  o%  thk  pejicx. 


**ElOHT  LnTEBS  OS  THE  PejUTE,  ASD  OS  THE  Coif- 
^  MCRCC  ASD  XASrFJiCTrRES  OF  GrCAT  BkITaES  AXD 

^  Irclj^sd.  Bt  Sir  Frederick  Moeto!^  Eoe3i^.  BAErr 

^Of  the  Britidi  mamifactiires  erported  to  the  Umted 
SCatef  c^  America,  nKve  than  tvo-fiftks  eonsist  of  vool]eik& 
That  eoimtrjr  nov  ^ands  first  in  the  fist  of  foragn  oaosiiiiiers 
of  iinM  prodnctioD  of  Britbh  indiistTT. 

^  Of  £6,876,939,  the  oflkial  rafiie  of  wodkns  exported 

m  1799,  the  exports  to 

The  Slatef  of  America  was £2,903»490 

Irdaod    916,190 

East  Indies  and  China  668,161 

Portugal  and  >Iadeini   563,7S.S 

British  and  Foreign  West  Indies  552,726 

Germany 427,053 

British  Continental  Cokmies  in  America       324,739 

Rosna 149,789 

The  proportion  exported  to  the  United  States  in  the  pre- 
ceding jears  will  appear  from  the  following  account : — 

"An  Account  of  the  Total  Official  Value  of  Woollen 
Manufactures  Exported  from  Great  Britain,  in  1790, 
and  the  Nine  following  Tears,  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  to  all  Parts  of  the  World. 

MPviaotihe  ADPSnlsoftfae 

Year.     United  States.  World.  Year.     United  States.        Worid. 

1790...£1,481,378...  £5,190,637  1795. ..£1,982^  18... £5,172,884 

1791...    1,621,796...    5,505,034.1796...    2,294,942...   6,011,133 

1792...    1,361,753...    5,510,668' 1797...    1,901,986...    4,936,355 

1793...    1,032,954...    3,806,536 '1798...    2,399,935...    6,499,339 

1794...    1,391,877...    4,390,920jl799  ..    2,803,490..    6,876,939 

"  The  true  value,  agreeably  to  the  prices  current  in  1791 
and  1792,  and  agreeably  to  the  declarations  of  the  merchant 
exporters  in  1798  and  1799,  of  woollen  manufactures  ex- 
ported from  Great  Britain  in  those  years  was — 

1791  1792  1798  1799 

£7,376,745        £7,384,295        £8,458,567         £8,529,229 

"  The  value  of  all  the  woollens  manufactured  in  Great 
Britain  was  stated  to  exceed  £19,000,000,  by  several  intelli- 
gent manufacturers,  examined  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1800.  A  great  part  of  the  increased 
consumption  is  owing  to  America,  who  thus,  in  some  degree, 
repays  the  mother  country  for  having  reared  her  to  maturity." 
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"  An  Account  of  the  Official  Value  of  Woollens  exported 
to  the  British  Colonies  in  North  America,  in  1790,  and 
the  nine  following  Years : — 


1790 £156,192 

1791 132,997 

1792 183,681 

1793 147,631 

1794 186,787 


1795 £196,876 

1796 224,649 

1797 232,329 

1798 232,869 

1799 324,739 


Sir  F.  M.  EdaCs  LeUers  on  the  Peace,  page  104. 


"  An  Account  of  the  Prime  Cost  or  Value  of  Woollens 
Exported  to  India  and  China  in  the  Seasons  1798-9, 
1799-1800,  1800-1. 


1798-9 


Pieces.  Value. 

Broad  Cloth 14,175 £288,229 

Long  Ells  228,192 553,981 

Camlets   6,563 39,174 


1799-1800  Broad  Cloth 15,984 320,328 

Long  Ells    230,764 567,343 

Camlets   12,972 75,671 


£878,384 


1800-1 


Broad  Qoth 14,951 305,069 

Long  Ells   266,590 631,762 

Camlets   43,755 90,452 


£963,342 


£1,027,283 

Sir  F,  M.  Eden's  Letters  on  the  Peace,  page  1 16. 


An  Account  of  the  Official  Value  of  Woollens  Exported 
from  Great  Britain  to  Germany,  Holland,  Flanders, 
France,  and  Spain,  in  the  Years  1790,  1791, 1792,  1797, 
1798,  1799. 


1790. 

1791. 

1792. 

1797. 

1798. 

1799. 

Gennany 

Holland  

i^'landers 

France 

£. 
223,226 
306,414 
117,779 

96,827 
407,464 

£. 
266,303 
313,846 
124,239 

96,840 
346,367 

£. 
271,638 
367,683 
117,161 
166,134 
472,221 

£. 
641,098 
7,712 

631 

£. 
463,019 
94 

£. 
427,063 
176 

Spain  

26 



1 

Total    

1,160,710 

1,136,694 

1,383,727 

649,467    463,113|   427,228 
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From  which  it  appears  that  the  increased  export  to  Germany 
(the  internal  consmnption  of  which  country,  I  apprehend,  is 
much  greater  than  it  was  ten  years  ago)  had  not  compensated 
for  the  loss  of  the  French,  Flemish,  Dutch,  and  Spanish 
markets." — Sir  F.  M.  Eden* s  Letters  on  the  Peace ^  page  138. 


"  Twenty  years  ago  the  French  cloth  trade  to  Turkey 
began  to  decline ;  the  troubles  produced  by  the  revolution  in 
the  southern  provinces,  and  the  war  that  followed  these 
troubles,  have  much  injured  the  manufactures  of  Languedoc. 
Marseilles,  sixty  years  ago,  annually  exported  12,000  pieces 
of  cloth  (of  forty  yards  each)  to  Aleppo  and  Constantinople, 
but  the  French  woollens  are  now  in  low  estimation  in  the 
Levant." — Hanways  Travels  in  Persia^  vol.  1,  page  39. 

<^  The  cloths  of  Germany,  called  Leipsics,  have  supplanted 
the  Londrins  of  Languedoc,  and  England  enjoys  a  consider- 
able share  in  the  export  of  stuffs,  the  lightness  and  texture  of 
which  we  are  utterly  unable  to  imitate." — Beaujoiry  Commerce 
de  la  Griccj  vol  2,  p.  9.  [M.  Beaujoir  was  French  Consul  in 
Greece.] 


An  Account  of  the  Value  according  to  the  Price  Currents, 
or  to  the  Declared  Value  of  the  Merchant  Exporters 
of  the  Goods,  Wares,  and  Merchandise,  being  British 
Produce  and  Manufactures,  Exported  from  Great 
Britain  on  an  average  of  Three  Years  ending  the  5th 
January,  1799,  to  Ireland  and  to  all  other  parts  of  the 
World. 


SXFORTS   OF   BRITISH   PRODUCE   AND   MANUFACTURES. 


Bark  Tanners 

Coals  

Copper  (un wrought) ... 

Lead   

Salt 

Tin 


o 

9 


Totals  carried  forward 


To  Ireland. 


£. 

90,517 

156,349 

810 

7,235 

36,198 

5,315 


£296,424 


All  other 
Parts. 


~£:. — 

268,621 
212,077 
16,113 
22.3,091 
109,336 
289,794 


Total. 


£. 
359,138 
368,426 
16,923 
230,326 
145,534 
295,109 


1,119,032      1,413,456 
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!■  BBITISH  PBODUCE   AND  MANUPACTURES, 


Total. 


Totals  brought  forward. 

Beer    " 

Brass  

Cottons  

Cordage 

Chariots  and  Coaches... 

Copper    

Glass  and  Earthenware 

Gunpowder    

Haberdashery 

Iron  and  Steel    

Leather  

X,ii 


Pewter    , 

Silk; , 

Woollens 

Apothecary  Ware  .. 

Books  Printed    

Fish 

Candles,  TaUow 

All  other  Articles  .. 


£. 

296,424 

10,796 

14,017 

66,619 

1,131 

18,734 

14,539 

75.075 

1,465 

33,544 

119,160 

50,966 

22,534 

390 

24,991 

686,759 

17,532 

2.840 

96,785 

6 

533,365 


Total  . 


£. 

1,413,456 
216,387 
473,178 

4,175,236 
131,629 
42,900 
568,676 
537,959 
137,209 

1,503.409 

2,167,062 
412,306 

1,278.734 
141,784 
610,552 

8,458,567 
124,957 
91,408 
261,672 
1 10,922 

9,412.722 

,087,672  29,185,193  31,272,865 


1,119,032 
205.591 
459,161 

4,108,617 
130,498 
24,166 
554,137 
462,884 
135,744 

1.470,005 

2,047,902 
361,340 

1,256,200 
141,494 
585,561 

7,771.808 
107,425 
88,568 
164,887 
110,916 

7,879.357 


Aeeounts  of  CoPimerce,  ^c,  A.  No.  1,  copiedjron  Sir  F.  M.  Eda'i  I-etlir. 

Sir  Frederick  Morton  Eden  concludes  his  Letter  thus : — 
"  I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show  that  though  a  great  part 
of  the  Colonial  trade  acquired  by  us  during  the  war  must 
revert  to  other  countries,  and  our  commerce  with  the  neutral 
powers  in  the  north  must  be  reduced  witliin  much  narrower 
bounds  than  it  is  at  present,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  the 
export  of  our  manufactures  to  the  United  States  will  increase, 
the  West  Indies  and  Asia  will  be  improving  markets,  and 
that  returning  amity  and  tranquillity  will  supply  us  with  new 
customers  in  those  belligerent  States  of  Europe  with  whom 
our  intercourse  has  been  suspended,  or  embarrassed  during 
the  contest.  It  is,  however,  material  to  recollect,  that  neither 
the  tonnage  nor  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  furnish  a 
fair  comparison  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  different 
branches  of  our  foreign  trade.  The  exportation  of  a  piece 
of    British   hroad  cloth   is   more   beneficial  to  as  than   the 
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re-exportation  of  a  quantity  of  Bengal  muslin,  or  of  West 
India  coffee  of  equal  value.  The  exportation  of  a  piece  of 
broad  cloth  to  a  neighbouring  country  is  more  beneBcial  to  us 
than  the  exportation  of  the  same  commodity  to  a  distant 
coimtry.  The  reasons  are  obvious.  The  vent  of  British 
manufactures  gives  more  employment  to  British  industry,  and 
contributes  more  towards  our  internal  improvement,  than  the 
vent  of  foreign  manufactures  or  of  Colonial  produce.  The 
circuitous  trade  carried  on  with  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
for  the  supply  of  other  nations  of  Europe,  is  much  too  slow 
in  its  returns  to  set  so  much  labour  in  motion,  and  to  afford 
employment  and  subsistence  to  so  great  a  part  of  the  nation, 
as  a  direct  trade  with  our  neighbours ;  a  trade  which,  whilst 
it  enables  them  to  benefit  by  vicinage,  and  to  procure  what 
they  want  at  the  cheapest  rate,  enables  us  to  purchase  the 
linens  of  Holland  with  the  woollens  of  Yorkshire,  and  the 
wines  of  France  with  the  hardware  of  Birmingham.  It  is 
truly  observed,  that  exclusive  of  British  manufactures  and 
produce  exported,  *  our  export  trade  is,  properly  speaking, 
a  trade  of  transit,  of  merchandise  coming  either  from  other 
parts  of  the  British  empire,  or  from  foreign  countries,  and 
passing  through  our  ports,  having  been  brought  to  them 
either  in  consequence  of  our  Colonial  laws,  or  otherwise  as  a 
safe  and  convenient  place  of  deposit  in  the  way  to  the  nations 
by  which  it  is  consumed.  This  branch  of  trade,  though  of 
great  advantage  in  a  political  view,  and  in  its  collateral 
benefits,  yet,  as  a  direct  source  of  national  profit,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  interior  sources  of  profit,  will  appear  almost 
insignificant  in  the  comparison,  though  of  no  inconsiderable 
value  in  itself.  It  will  immediately  occur  to  any  one  who 
considers  the  subject  with  attention,  that  this  portion  of  our 
export  trade  must  at  all  times,  whether  of  war  or  peace, 
return  far  less  national  profit  than  an  equal  value  of  commo- 
dities of  our  produce  and  manufactures.' — Beche  on  the 
Income  Tax. 

"  The  flourishing  state  of  our  commerce,  which,  during  a 
long  and  arduous  struggle  has  been  extended  by  British 
industry  and  protected  by  British  valour,  affords  a  memo- 
rable example  of  what  may  be  effected  by  the  sense,  the 
spirit,  and  the  perseverance  of  the  people." — Eden*s  Letters^ 
(pcLge  172  and  following.) 


CHAPTER    VI. 
FROM  1T38  TO  17T4. 


History  of  Meclianic»l  Iiivfntions,  from  BAiNGa's  ■'  Histoev  of  the  Cotton 
Mavufaltuhe  " — Remarkt  on  Inrenlora  and  loTenuons—Olutaclea  to 
Die  EiKnsiop  of  the  Manufacture,  fruro  the  Rudeness  of  ihc  Machinpry 
— InrenlioTi  of  the  FI7  Shuttle  bj  John  Kay,  in  1736 ;  and  of  (he 
Drop  Box  by  Robert  Kaj— The  One-Thread  Spinning  Wheel— In  Tend  on 
of  spinning  bj  Rollers,  hy  John  Wjatt,  of  Binningham — Dociiplion  of  [he 
Process  of  Spinning— Pnlent  for  Spinning  by  Rollers  lakeo  out,  in  1738,  in 
the  Name  of  Lewis  Paul— Prooft  thai  Wvsit  wns  the  Author  of  this  great 
InTention — Cotton  Spinning  Hilli  at  Birmingham  and  Northampton — 
Letter  of  Mr.  Charlis  Wyalt  on  hii  Palhpr's  Invention — Paul's  Second 
Patent  for  a  Spinning  Machine  in  1758— Probability  that  Sir  Richard  Ark- 
wrif^t  knew  of  WyalCs  InTonlion — Claims  of  Thomas  Highs  to  the  In- 
tention of  Spinning  by  Rollers — Sir  Richard  Aiixnight ;  hii  humble  origin ; 
fail  Construction  of  a  Machine  for  Spinning  by  Rollers;  his  Settlement 
at  NoUingham  ;  Partnership  nith  Messn.  StruU  and  Need  ;  his  first  Patent 
for  the  Spinning  Machine — James  Tlargreaves  invents  the  Spinning  Jenny; 
his  Maehine  broken  by  a  Moh  ;  Riots  against  Machinery;  Hargreaves 
retires  to  Nottingham — Eflecte  of  the  Spinning  Machines  on  the   Cotton 

Manu&cture — Other  Imprntements  in  the  Spinning  Machinery Carding; 

the  old  MerJiodb;  (he  Carding  Cylinder  invented  bj  Lewis  Paul  in  1748— 
Subsequent  Improvements  in  the  Curding  Engine  hy  Arkwtight  and  others — 
Great  importance  of  Watt>  Improvements  in  the  Sleam  Engine — National 
and  Universal  Benefits  derivable  from  it — Paul  and  Arkwright's  Inventions 
adapted  to  the  Woollen  Mnnu&cture,  by  B.  Gott,  Esq.^Piipplo  and  Cart- 
wriglifs  Machines  for  Combing  Wool — Woolcombers'  Peliliona  to  Parlia- 
ment—Power-Looma  introduced  by  CartwrighL 

-The  great  era  of  invention,  and  the  application  of  science 
to  manufactures,  was  now  in  full  operation.  The  woollen 
manufacture,  which  for  aores  had  been  the  staple  fabiic  of 
England,  giving  employment  and  sustenance  to  the  population 
of  many  districts,  waa  now  about  to  be  surpassed  by  cotton 
manufactiu-es.  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  put  in  his  claim  for 
the  invention  of  spinning  by  machinery :  and  though  it  is 
evident  that  it  was  in  use  before  bis  time,  being  mentioned 
in  Dyer's  fleece,  as  has  been  already  stated,  still  Arkwright 
perfected  the  machinery  ;  and  from  the  humble  occupation  of 
a  barber  in  a  country  town,  by  his  own  talent  and  industry, 
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raised  himself  and  his  family  to  great  wealth  ;  while  by  the 
nicety,  correctness,  and  simplicity  of  his  spinning  frame,  he 
established  the  cotton  manufactory,  and  by  its  application  to 
the  woollen  and  other  fabrics,  enabled  Great  Britain  even- 
tually to  supply  almost  the  whole  world  with  the  produce  of 
our  national  industry. 

Mr.  Edward  Baines,  jun.,  in  his  valuable  work,  "  The 
History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture  of  Great  Britain^'**  attri- 
butes the  invention  of  the  spinning  machine,  not  to  Sir 
Richard  Arkwright,  or  to  Lewis  Paul,  as  stated  by  Dyer  in 
his  ^^  Fleece  "  already  quoted,  page  169,  but  to  John  Wyatt, 
the  partner  in  misfortune  with  Lewis  Paul ;  and  Mr.  Baines 
took  so  much  pains  to  investigate  that  subject,  and  has  thrown 
so  much  light  upon  the  introduction  of  that  machinery  which 
has  been  used,  with  some  modifications,  in  the  woollen  manu- 
facture as  well  as  in  the  cotton,  and  has  been  the  great  agent 
for  the  vast  extension  of  both,  that  the  following  extracts  from 
his  work  are  most  appropriate,  and  must  be  interesting  : — 

FROM  BAINES'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  COTTON  MANUFACTURE. 

"  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  era  of  invention ;  and  a 
series  of  inventions  is  to  be  opened,  which  for  ingenuity  and 
importance  has  never  been  equalled  in  any  other  manufacture. 

*'  I  cannot  better  introduce  a  history,  which,  however 
splendid  in  its  national  results,  is  sometimes  obscure  as  to  the 
claims  of  individuals,  and  more  often  melancholy  as  to  their 
fate,  than  by  quoting  the  following  excellent  remarks  on  in- 
ventors and  inventions  from  an  old  writer : — t 

"  *Few  new  inventions  were  ever  rewarded  by  a  monopoly; 
for  altho'  the  Inventor,  oftentimes  drunk  with  the  opinion  of 
his  own  merit,  thinks  all  the  world  will  invade  and  encroach 
upon  him,  yet  I  have  observed  that  the  generality  of  men  will 
scarce  be  hired  to  make  use  of  the  new  practices,  which  them- 

*  '*  History  of  the  Cotton  Manu^M^ture  in  Great  Britain  :  with  a  Notice  of  its 
early  History  in  the  East,  and  in  all  the  Quarters  of  the  Globe;  a  Description  of 
the  great  Mechanical  Inventions,  which  have  cansed  its  unexampled  extension  in 
Britain ;  and  a  View  of  the  Present  State  of  the  Manufacture,  and  the  Condition 
of  the  Classes  engaged  in  its  several  Departments.  By  Edward  Baines,  Jun.  Esq. 
London :   H.  Fisher,  R.  Fisher,  and  P.  Jackson.     1835.'* 

t  «  A  Treatise  on  Taxes  and  Contributions,  published  in  1769,  and  which  I 
have  only  seen  in  the  British  Museum." 
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selves  have  not  throughly  tried,  and  which  length  of  time  hath 
not  vindicated  from  latent  inconvenience ;  so  as  when  a  new 
invention  is  first  propounded,  in  the  heginning  every  man 
objects,  and  the  poor  inventor  runs  the  gantloop  of  all  petu- 
lent  wits ;  every  man  finding  his  several  flaw,  no  man  approv- 
ing it  unless  mended  according  to  hia  own  device.  Now  not 
one  of  a  hundred  outlives  this  torture,  and  those  that  do  are 
at  length  so  changed  by  the  various  contrivances  of  others, 
that  not  any  one  man  can  pretend  to  the  invention  of  the 
whole,  nor  well  agree  about  their  respective  shares  in  the 
parts.  And  moreuver  this  commonly  is  so  long  a-doing,  that 
the  poor  inventor  is  either  dead  or  disabled  by  the  debts  con- 
tracted to  pursue  his  design ;  and  withal  railed  upon  as  a  pro- 
jector, or  worse,  by  those  who  joyned  their  money  in  partner- 
ship with  his  wit ;  so  as  the  aaid  inventor  and  his  pretences 
are  wholly  lost  and  vanisht' — p.  53. 

"  Every  stage  in  the  improvement  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture illustrates  the  truth  of  these  remarks.  It  is  melancholy 
to  contrast  with  the  sanguine  eagerness  of  inventors,  the 
slowness  of  mankind  to  acknowledge  and  reward  their  merits; 
to  observe  how,  on  many  occasions,  genius,  instead  of  realiz- 
ing fame  and  fortune,  has  been  pursued  by  disaster  and 
opposition, — how  trifling  difficulties  have  frustrated  the  suc- 
cess of  splendid  discoveries, — and  how  those  discoveries, 
snatched  from  the  grasp  of  their  broken-hearted  authors, 
have  brought  princely  fortunes  to  men  whose  only  talent  was 
in  making  money.  When  inventors  fail  in  their  projects, 
no  one  pities  them;  when  they  succeed,  persecution,  envy, 
and  jealousy  are  their  reward.  Their  means  arc  generally 
exhausted  before  their  chscoverJea  become  productive.  They 
plant  a  vineyard,  and  either  starve,  or  are  driven  from  their 
inheritance,  before  they  can  gather  the  fruit. 

"  Up  to  the  year  1760,  the  machines  used  in  the  cotton 
manufacture  in  England  were  nearly  as  simple  as  those  of 
India;  though  the  loom  was  more  strongly  and  perfectly  con- 
structed, and  cards  for  combing  the  cotton  had  been  adopted 
from  the  woollen  manufacture. 

"  The  cotton  manufacture,  though  rapidly  increasing,  could 
never  have  received  such  an  extension  as  to  become  of  great 
national  importance,  without  the  discovery  of  some  method 
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for  producing  a  greater  quantity  and  better  quality  of  yarn 
with  the  same  labour.  None  but  the  strong  cottons,  such  as 
fustians  and  dimities,  were  as  yet  made  in  England,  and  for 
these  the  demand  must  always  have  been  limited.  Yet  at 
present  the  demand  exceeded  the  supply,  and  the  modes  of 
manufacture  were  such  as  greatly  to  impede  the  increase  of 
production.  The  weaver  was  continually  pressing  upon  the 
spinner.  The  processes  of  spinning  and  weaving  were  gener- 
ally performed  in  the  same  cottage,  but  the  weaver's  own 
family  could  not  supply  him  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
weft,  and  he  had  with  much  pains  to  collect  it  from  neigh- 
bouring spinsters.  Thus  his  time  was  wasted,  and  he  was 
often  subjected  to  high  demands  for  an  article,  on  which, 
as  the  demand  exceeded  the  supply,  the  seller  could  put  her 
own  price.*  A  high  and  sustained  price  of  yam  would  indeed 
have  attracted  new  hands  to  the  employment,  but  such  high 
price  would  itself  have  tended  to  keep  down  the  rising  manu- 
facture, by  making  the  goods  too  costly  in  comparison  with 
other  manufactures. 

"  This  difficulty  was  likely  to  be  further  aggravated  by  an 
invention  which  facilitated  the  process  of  weaving.  In  the 
year  1738,  Mr.  John  Kay,  a  native  of  Bury,  in  Lancashire, 
then  residing  at  Colchester,  where  the  woollen  manufacture 
was  at  that  time  carried  on,  suggested  a  mode  of  throwing 
the  shuttle,  which  enabled  the  weaver  to  make  nearly  twice 
as  much  cloth  as  he  could  make  before.  The  old  mode  was, 
to  throw  the  shuttle  with  the  hand,  which  required  a  constant 
extension  of  the  hands  to  each  side  of  the  warp.f     By  the 

♦  "  Dr.  Aikin  says,  *  The  weavers,  in  a  scarcity  of  spinning,  have  sometimes 
been  paid  less  for  the  weft  than  they  paid  the  spinner,  but  durst  not  complain, 
much  less  abate  the  spinner,  lest  their  looms  should  be  unemployed.' — Hist,  of 
Manchester,  p.  167.  Mr.  Guest,  in  his  *  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture,' 
states,  that  '  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  weaver  to  walk  three  or  four  miles 
in  a  morning,  and  call  on  five  or  six  spinners,  before  he  could  collect  weft  to  serve 
him  for  the  remainder  of  the  day ;  and  when  he  wished  to  weave  a  piece  in  a 
shorter  time  than  usual,  a  new  ribbon,  or  a  gown,  was  necessary,  to  quicken  the 
exertions  of  the  spinner.'" — p.  12. 

t  **  In  the  first  print  of  Hogarth's  admirable  series,  *  Industry  and  IcUenesSy* 
where  the  two  apprentices  are  seen  at  their  looms,  the  old  form  of  shuttle  and 
lathe  is  represented ;  the  industrious  apprentice  has  the  shuttle  in  his  hand,  ready 
to  throw  it ;  and  the  shuttle  of  the  idle  apprentice  hangs  dangling  by  the  thread 
at  the  end  of  the  lathe,  afibrding  a  plaything  for  the  cat,  whilst  the  lad  sleeps. " 
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new  plan,  the  lathe  (in  which  the  shuttle  runs)  was  lengthened 
a  foot  at  either  end  j  and,  by  means  of  two  strings  attached 
to  the  opposite  ends  of  the  lathe,  and  both  held  by  a  peg  in 
the  weaver's  hand,  he  with  a  slight  and  sudden  pluck,  was  able 
to  give  the  proper  impulse  to  the  shuttle.  The  shuttle  thus 
impelled  was  called  the  Jlyshuttle,  and  the  peg  was  called 
the  picking-peff  (i.  e.  the  throwing  peg.)  Thia  simple  con- 
trivance was  a  great  saving  of  time  and  exertion  to  the 
weaver,  and  enabled  one  man  to  weave  the  widest  cloth,  which 
had  before  required  two  persong.  '  Mr.  Kay  brought  this  in- 
genious invention  to  his  native  town,  and  introduced  it  among 
the  woollen  weavers,  in  the  same  year,  but  it  was  not  much 
used  among  the  cotton  weavers  until  17G0.  In  that  year  Mr. 
Robert  Kay,  of  Bury,  son  of  Mr.  John  Kay,  invented  the 
drop-box,  by  means  of  which  the  weaver  can  at  pleasure  use 
any  one  of  three  shuttles,  each  containing  a  different  coloured 
weft,  without  the  trouble  of  taking  them  Irom  and  replacing 
them  in  the  lathe.'* 

"  These  inventions,  like  every  other  invention  which  has 
contributed  to  the  extraordinary  advance  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture, were  opposed  by  the  workmen,  who  feared  that  they 
would  lose  their  employment ;  and  such  was  the  persecution 
and  danger  to  which  John  Kay  was  exposed,  that  he  left  his 
native  country,  and  went  to  reside  in  Paris. 

"  It  has  been  seen,  that  the  great  impediment  to  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  the  manufacture  was  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of  yam.  The  one-thread  wheel, 
though  turning  from  morning  till  oigbt  in  thousands  of  cot- 
tages, could  not  keep  pace  either  with  the  weaver's  shuttle, 
or  with  the  demand  of  the  merchant. 

"  The  one-thread  wheel,  though  much  improved  from  the 
rude  teak-wood  wheel  used  in  India,  waa  an  extremely 
slow  mode  of  spinning, 

"  The  yam  waa  spun  by  two  processes,  called  roving  and 
spinning.  In  the  first,  the  spinner  took  the  short  fleecy  rolls 
in  which  the  cotton  was  stripped  off  the  hand-cards,  applied 


•  "  Gueil,  p.  e.     Mr.  GueM  derired  hii  information  on  lbe«e  poinb  '  (roto  i 
Dwniiicript  lent  to  him  by  Mr.  Sunuel  Kav,  of  Bury,  son  at  Mr.  Ruben  Kat 

the  imrentor  of  ihe  (Irop-box.' "  p.  30. 
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them  successively  to  the  spindle,  and,  whilst  with  one  hand 
she  turned  the  wheel,  and  thus  made  the  spindle  revolve,  with 
the  other  she  drew  out  the  cardings,  which,  receiving  a  slight 
twist  from  the  spindle,  were  made  into  thick  threads  called 
rovings,  and  wound  upon  the  spindle  so  as  to  form  cops.  In 
the  second  process,  the  roving  was  spun  into  yam:  the  opera- 
tion was  similar,  hut  the  thread  was  drawn  out  finer,  and  re- 
ceived much  more  twist.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  instrument 
only  admitted  of  one  thread  being  spun  at  a  time  by  one  pair 
of  hands:  and  the  slowness  of  the  operation,  and  consequent 
expensiveness  of  the  yam,  formed  a  great  obstacle  to  the 
establishment  of  a  new  manufacture. 

"  Genius  stepped  in  to  remove  the  difficulty,  and  gave 
wings  to  a  manufacture  which  had  been  creeping  on  the  earth. 
A  mechanical  contrivance  was  invented,  by  which  twenty,  fifty, 
a  hundred,  or  even  a  thousand  threads  could  be  spun  at  once 
hy  a  single  pair  of  hands  ! 

"  The  authorship  of  this  splendid  invention,  like  that  of 
the  art  of  printing,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  doubt  and 
controversy ;  and  by  far  the  greater  number  of  writers  have 
subscribed  the  honour  to  an  individual,  who,  though  possessed 
of  extraordinary  talent  and  merit,  was  certainly  not  the 
original  inventor.  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  is  generally 
believed,  even  to  the  present  day,  to  have  invented  the  mode 
of  spinning  by  rollers.  I  shall  prove,  by  a  piece  of  evidence 
the  most  unquestionable,  and  which  has  never  yet  been  pub- 
lished, that  the  invention  was  made,  and  was  the  subject  of  a 
patent,  thirty  years  before  it  is  pretended  that  Arkwright 
had  conceived  it.  The  inventor,  it  is  true,  did  not  succeed 
in  making  his  own  fortune,  or  even  introducing  his  machine  into 
general  use ;  he  wanted  the  primum  mobile^  pecuniary  means, 
and  could  not  hold  out  long  enough  to  realise  the  success  his 
genius  had  merited.  The  invention  slumbered  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  till  it  was  either  re-discovered,  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  till  its  principles  came  accidentally  to  the  knowledge 
of  Arkwright,  whose  keen  sagacity  appreciated  its  value,  and 
whose  perseverance,  talent,  and  good  fortune,  enabled  him, 
by  its  means,  to  enrich  himself  and  his  country. 

"  The  inventor  of  the  mode  of  spinning  by  rollers  was 
John  Wyatt,  of  Birmingham.    Before  proceeding  to  adduce 
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tlie  proof  of  thia  statement,  I  shall  describe  tliia  mode  of 
Bpintiing,  as  practised  at  the  present  day  in  the  cotton,  the 
woollen,  the  worsted,  and  the  flax  manufactures — for  to  all 
these  branches  has  this  invaluable  machine  been  applied;  and 
the  reader  will  then  be  enabled  to  perceive  the  identity  of 
principle  in  the  invention  of  Wyatt,  and  the  machine  brought 
into  uae  by  Arkwright,  and  now  universally  adopted. 

"  In  every  mode  of  spinning,  the  ends  to  be  accomplished 
are,  to  draw  out  the  loose  fibres  of  the  cotton-wool  in  a  regu- 
lar and  continuous  line,  and,  after  reducing  tlie  fleecy  roll  to 
the  requisite  tenuity,  to  twitt  it  into  a  thread.  Previous  to 
the  operation  of  spinning,  the  cotton  must  have  undergone 
the  process  of  carding,  the  eflTect  of  which  is  to  comb  out, 
straighten,  and  lay  parallel  to  each  other  its  entangled  fibres. 
The  cotton  was  formerly  stripped  off  the  cards  in  loose  rolls, 
called  cardings  or  silvers ;  and  the  only  difference  between 
the  slivers  produced  by  the  old  hand-cards  and  those  produced 
by  the  present  carding  engine  is,  that  the  former  were  in 
lengths  of  a  few  inches,  and  the  latter  are  of  the  length  of 
some  hundreds  of  yards.  Let  it  be  remarked,  that  the  sliver 
or  carding  requires  to  be  drawn  out  to  a  considerably  greater 
fineness,  before  it  is  of  the  proper  thickness  to  he  twisted  into 
a  thread.  The  way  in  which  this  is  now  accomplished  is  by 
two  or  more  pa'u^  of  small  rollers,  placed  horizontally, — the 
upper  and  lower  roller  of  each  pair  revolving  in  contact :  the 
sliver  of  cotton,  being  put  between  the  first  pair  of  rollers,  is 
by  their  revolution  drawn  through  and  compressed :  whilst 
still  passing  through  these  rollers,  it  is  caught  by  another 
pair  of  rollers  placed  immediately  in  front,  which  revolve 
with  three,  four,  or  five  times  the  velocity  of  the  first  pair, 
and  which  therefore  draw  out  the  sliver  to  three,  four,  or  five 
times  its  former  length  and  degree  of  fineness:  after  passing 
through  the  second  pair  of  rollers,*  the  reduced  sliver  ia 
attached  to  a  spindle  and  fiy,  the  rapid  revolutions  of  which 
heist  it  into  a  thread,  and  at  the  same  time  wind  it  upon  a 
bobbin.     That  the  rollers  may  take  hold  of  the  cotton,  the 


•  ■>  Tbcee  or  more  ptira  of  rollen  ira  now  UKd,  to  diaw  oul  anil  reduce  tb« 
•liter  more  equallj  than  could  be  dooe  bj  two  pun;  but  the  principle  ii  ttaaij 
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lower  roller  is  fluted  longitudinally,  and  the  upper  is  covered 
with  leather. 

"  Such  is  the  beautiful  and  admirable  contrivance,  by  which 
a  machine  is  made  to  do  what  was  formerly,  in  all  countries 
and  ages,  effected  by  the  fingers  of  the  spinner.  It  is  obvious 
that  by  lengthening  or  multiplying  the  rollers,  and  increasing 
the  number  of  spindles,  all  of  which  may  be  turned  by  the 
same  power,  many  threads  may  be  spun  at  once,  and  the  pro- 
cess may  be  carried  on  with  much  greater  quickness  and  stea- 
diness than  hand-spinning.  There  is  also  the  important 
advantage,  that  the  thread  produced  will  be  of  more  regular 
thickness  and  more  evenly  twisted. 

"  This  is  the  invention  ascribed  to  Sir  Richard  Arkwright, 
and  on  which  his  renown  for  mechanical  genius  mainly  rests. 
It  will  be  found,  however,  that  the  process  had  previously 
been  described,  with  the  utmost  distinctness,  in  the  specifi- 
cation of  the  machine  invented  by  John  Wyatt,  and  that 
cotton  had  for  some  years  been  spun  by  those  machines. 
The  patent  for  the  invention  was  taken  out,  in  the  year  1738, 
in  the  name  of  Lewis  Paul,  a  foreigner,  with  whom  Mr. 
Wyatt  had  connected  himself  in  partnership,  and  the  name 
of  John  Wyatt  only  appears  as  a  witness ;  but  there  is  other 
evidence  to  show  that  the  latter  was  really  the  inventor.  The 
reason  why  Paul  was  allowed  to  take  out  the  patent  can  only 
be  conjectured;  it  may  have  been,  that  Wyatt  was  then  in 
embarrassed  circumstances. 

"  I  proceed  to  give  an  attested  copy  of  the  patent  and 
specification  alluded  to : — 

«  PATENT  FOR  SPINNING  BY  ROLLERS,  IN  1738. 

"  *  Twentieth  Part  of  Close  Rolls,  in  the  Twelfth  Year  of  King 

George  the  Second, 

Paul,  Lewis, ^  "  *  To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come, 
Description  f  Lewis  Paul,  of  Birmingham,  in  the  County  of 
of  Patent,  f  Warwick,  gentleman,  Sendeth  Greeting  :  Whereas 
(20)  J  his  present  Majesty  by  his  royall  Letters  Patents 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain,  bearing  date  the  Twenty- 
fourth  day  of  June,  in  the  Twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  Hath  given 
and  granted  unto  me,  the  said  Lewis  Paul,  my  executors,  admi- 
nistrators, and  assigns,  sole  privilege  and  authority  to  make,  use, 
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esercise,  and  vend  a  neir  I'tivrnted  Machint  or  Engine,  _/in'  ike 
Spinning  of  Wuol  and  Cotton,  in  a  manner  entirely  new,  To  have, 
hold,  esercise,  and  enjoy  the  said  lyt^ence,  unto  me,  my  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns,  for  the  term  nf  Fourteen  Years  from 
the  date  of  the  said  Letters  Patents,  according  to  the  statute  in 
such  case  made  and  provided.  lu  which  said  Letters  Patents  is 
contained  a  provisoe  that  if  I,  the  ^aid  Lewis  Paul,  shall  not  pai'- 
ticularly  describe  and  ascertain  the  nature  and  form  of  my  said 
Invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  by  an 
Instrument  in  writing  under  my  hand  and  seal,  and  cause  the  same 
to  be  Inrolled  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  within  two  Calendar 
Months  after  the  date  of  the  said  Patent,  the  same  was  to  be  void, 
as  by  the  said  Letters  Patents,  relation  being  thereunto  had,  may 
appear.  Now,  know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  the  said 
Lewis  Paul,  do  by  this  present  writeing  under  ray  hand  and  sea! 
declare  the  nature  and  form  of  the  said  Invention  to  be,  and  the 
manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed  by,  is  as  follows,  to  wit.  The 
said  Macliine,  Engine,  or  Invention  will  spin  Wool  or  Cotton  into 
Thread,  yarn,  or  worsted,  which,  before  it  is  placed  therein,  must 
be  first  prepared  in  maimer  following,  (to  wit)  all  those  sorts  of 
WooU  or  Cotton  which  it  is  necessary  to  Card  must  have  each 
Card-full,  Batt,  or  Boll  joined  together  so  as  to  make  the  mass 
become  a  kind  of  a  Hope  or  Thread  of  Raw  \\' oolt :  In  that  sort  of 
Wooll  which  it  is  necessary  to  combe,  commonly  called  jarsey,  a 
strict  regard  must  be  had  to  make  the  Slivers  of  an  equal  thick- 
ness from  End  to  End ;  The  Wooll  or  Cotton  being  thus  prepared, 
one  end  of  the  Mna,  Rope,  Thread,  or  Sliver,  u  put  beiwixt  apair 
of  Rowleri,  Cillinders,  or  Cones,  or  some  such  movements,  which, 
being  twined  round  bff  their  motion,  draw$  in  the  Raic  Mass  of 
WooU  or  Cotton  to  he  tpnn,  in  proportion  to  the  velocity  given  to 
such  Rowlers,  Cillinders,  or  Cones :  as  the  prepared  mass  passes 
regularly  through  or  betwixt  these  Howlers,  Cillinders,  or  Cones,  a 
tucceanon  ofo-rasv.  Rowlers,  Cillinders,  or  Cones,  uovsing  rno- 
poftTiosABLc  FASTER  TBAM  TOE  FIRST,  draw  the  Rope,  Thread, 
or  Sliver,  into  any  degree  of^nenettwhichmai/be  required :  aome- 
times  these  successive  Howlers,  Cillinders,  or  Cones  (but  not  the 
first)  have  another  Rotation  besides  that  which  dimiaiahea  the 
Thread,  yam,  or  worsted,  (viz.)  that  they  give  it  a  small  degree  of 
Twist  betwixt  each  pair,  by  means  of  the  Thread  itself  passing 
through  the  axis  and  center  of  that  Rotation.  In  some  other  cases 
only  the  first  pair  of  Rowlers,  Cillinders,  or  ConeS  are  used,  and 
then  the  Bohbi/n,  epole,  or  quill  upon  mhich  the  Thread,  Yarn,  or 
Worsted  i*  spun,  is  so  contrived  as  to  dr^w  faster  than  the  Jirit 
Rowlers,  CilUnderi,  or  Conei  give,  and  in  mch  proportion  at  the 
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fint  MasSf  Ropcy  or  Sliver  is  proposed  to  he  diminished.  In  wit- 
ness whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  Twentieth 
day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  thirty  eight* 

*  LEWIS  PAUL. 

^'  *  Signed  and  sealed,  (being  first  duly  stamped)  in  the  presence 
of  us, 

"  '  Saml.  Guy,  Jno.  Wyatt.'  " 

"  *  And  be  it  remembered,  That  the  Twentieth  day  of  July, 
in  the  year  above  written,  the  aforesaid  Lewis  Paul  came  before 
our  said  Lord  the  King  in  his  Chancery,  and  acknowledged  the 
description  aforesaid,  and  all  and  every  thing  therein  contained 
and  specified,  in  forme  above  written  ;  and  also  the  description 
aforesaid  was  stampt  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  Statute  made  in 
the  Sixth  year  of  the  Reign  of  the  late  King  and  Queen,  William 
and  Mary  of  England,  and  so  forth.  Inrolled  the  Twentieth  day 
of  July,  in  the  year  above  written. 

"  *  Thomas  Bennett.'  ** 

"  *  This  is  a  true  copy  from  the  original  record  remaining  in 
the  Chapel  of  the  Rolls,  having  been  examined. 

«< «  John  Kipling.'  "• 

"  This  dociunent  proves,  beyond  all  possible  doubt,  that 
the  mode  of  spinning  by  rollers  was  invented  more  than  thirty 
years  before  Arkwright  took  out  his  patent  for  a  similar 
machine,  which  was  not  till  1769.  I  proceed  to  show  that  the 
inventor  was  John  Wyatt,  and  not  Lewis  Paul,  in  whose  name 
the  patent  was  taken  out.  The  first  evidence  is  that  of  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Wyatt  himself,   written  when  a  prisoner  for 

*  "  I  am  indebted  for  the  copy  of  this  important  and  hitherto  unpublished 
document,  to  the  kindness  of  Ridiard  Guest,  Esq.,  author  of  the  '  History  of  the 
Cotton  Manu&cture,*  who,  though  he  has  both  in  his  <  History,*  and  his  *  Reply 
to  an  Article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,*  advocated  the  claims  of  Thomas  Highs 
to  the  invention  of  spinning  by  Rollers,  yet  communicated  to  me,  with  the 
utmost  candour  and  readiness,  the  proof  that  that  invention  has  a  considerably 
earlier  date.  Mr.  Guest  was  not  acquainted  with  this  piece  of  evidence  when  he 
published  either  of  his  books,  although  he  had  made  diligent  search  for  it ;  the 
reason  of  his  search  being  bafiBed  was,  that  the  patent  has  always  been  referred  to 
as  Wyatt's  invention,  which  so  Ux  misled  him  in  the  search  for  it,  that  it  was  not 
procured  until  aAer*the  sheets  of  his  last  work  were  printed  off.  The  attention  of 
Mr.  Guest  was  probably  drawn  to  Wyatt*8  invention  by  a  paper  of  John  Kennedy, 
Esq.,  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophic^ 
Society,  which  will  be  mentioned  more  particularly.** 
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debt,  after  the  failure  of  his  ooncpm — for  he  shared  the  com- 
mon fate  of  inventors — and  addressed  to  Sir  Leicester  Holt, 
requesting  him  to  support  a  bill,  then  before  Parliament,  for 
the  relief  of  insolyenta.  The  original  lies  before  me,  and  I 
make  the  following  extract  verbatim  et  literatim  ; — 

"  '  Sib, — Though  I  have  not  the  honour  to  be  personally  known 
to  Sir  Leicester  Holt,  yet  as  my  characture  and  misfortunea  are 
pretty  well  known  to  some  of  the  gentlemen  in  and  about  Birming- 
ham, lo  whom  Sir  Charles  has  vouchsafed  his  audience,  1  immagine 
it  possible  my  name  may  have  filt'd  up  some  intervals  of  more 
agreeable  conversation.  But  whether  the  mention  of  my  name  and 
behaviour  can  have' done  any  credit  to  my  person.  Sir  Leicester 
will  judge  if  he  has  heard  my  case.  I  am  the  person  that  was  the 
principal  agent  in  compiUijig  the  Spinning'  Engine,  though  I  had 
not  the  honour  to  wait  upon  Sir  Leicester  either  of  the  times  he 
was  to  see  it.'  "  &c. 

"  I  have  also  before  me  two  hanks  of  cotton-yam  spun 
about  1741,  and  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  is 
written  the  following,  in  the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  Wyatt : — 

"  '  The  enclosed  yam,  spun  by  the  Spinning  Engine  (without 
hands)  about  the  year  1741.  The  movement  was  at  that  time 
turn'd  by  two  [or  more]  Asses,  walking  round  an  axis  in  a  large 
warehouse,  near  the  well  iu  the  Upper  Priory,  in  Birmingham. 

"  '  It  ow'd  the  condition  it  was  then  in  to  the  fiuperin tendency  of 
John  Wyatt. 

"  'The  above  wrote  June  3rd,  1756.'  "■ 


*  "  John  Kenneily,  Esq.,  of  MoncheMer,  well  knowa  for  bis  scientiGc  ittua- 
menti,  and  many  yean  an  extpniiva  cotlon-ipiDner,  (to  whose  obliging  courteiy 
I  am  iDdebted  for  tbe  Id«q  of  Mr.  WjaU'a  original  papcn,  he  having  received 
them  finm  Mr,  WyWaaou.)  haipronouDCeil  the  following  opinion  on  thenipeci- 
men«  of  yam,  in  a  note  to  hii  paper  '  On  the  Riie  and  Progreis  of  the  Cotton 
Trade,'  published  in  the  Mcmoin  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Socieljin  1819.  (tdI.  iii.  of  tbesecondseriei,  p.  137.)— '  From  eiamioing  ihc 
yarn,  I  think  it  would  not  be  wid  by  competent  judges  tlint  it  wai  <pun  by  a  simi- 
tar  machine  to  that  of  Mr.  Arlivright ;  for  the  Eabric  or  thread  ii  very  different 
from  llie  earlj  productJonB  of  Mr.  Arkwright,  and  is,  I  Ifainli,  evidenlly  spun  by 
■  diflercnt  machine,  (be  ingenuity  of  which  we  conoot  ^jpreciate,  aa  Uie  model 
mentioned  in  the  paper  alluded  lo  ie  unfortunately  loit.'  When  thi>  was  written, 
Mr.  Kennedy  had  not  seen  the  specification  of  Wyatfi  invention,  as  given  in 
Paul's  palent ;  but  when  he  ajterwarda  obtained  it  from  the  Pslent-Ollice,  no 
doubt  was  left  on  his  mind  that  (be  invention  was  identical  in  principle,  thou^ 
not  in  all  its  <kl«Is,  with  llie  machine  cf  Aikwright," 
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"  A  manuscript  book  is  remaining,  composed,  (as  appeal's 
from  internal  evidence,  as  well  as  from  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Wyatt's  son,  which  will  shortly  be  quoted,)  by  Mr.  John 
Wyatt,  entitled,  '  A  Systematical  Essay  on  the  Business  of 
Spinning ;  or  the  Manufacturing  of  Cotton  Wool  into  Yam, 
for  various  uses ;  without  the  intermediate  application  or 
intervention  of  the  human  fingers:  wrote  in  the  year  1743, 
for  the  private  purposes  of  its  Author.'  This  book  contains 
many  curious  and  interesting  particulars  concerning  the 
manufactory  at  Birmingham  in  1741-2,  and  also  concerning 
another  manufactory,  turned  by  water-power,  at  Northamp- 
ton, in  which  Mr.  Cave,  the  editor  of'  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine^  was  the  monied  partner,  and  a  Mr.  Yeoman  was 
the  manager.  The  manuscript  explains  in  part  the  failure  of 
the  undertaking,  as  it  appears  that  Mr.  Wyatt  left  the  con- 
cern at  Birmingham,  and  resided  a  great  deal  in  London, 
endeavouring  to  dispose  of  the  yam :  disorder,  negligence, 
and  mismanagement,  were  the  natural  results  of  the  absence 
of  the  principal.  Wyatt  also  seems  to  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  prices  of  yams,  and,  though  possessing  great  abilities,  he 
may  not  have  had  the  business  talent  requisite  to  make  such 
an  undertaking  succeed. 

"  It  appears  from  this  MS.  book,  that  Wyatt  resided  prin- 
cipally in  London,  in  the  years  1739  and  1740,  during  which 
time  he  was  constantly  inquiring  about  yams ;  that  he  was  at 
Birmingham  in  the  beginning  of  1741,  observing  the  working 
of  the  manufactory,  and  that  at  that  time  Paul  was  one  of  its 
superintendents  ;*  that  Wyatt  left  Birmingham  again  for 
London,  in  March,  1741,  but  continued  to  take  the  interest 
of  a  principal  in  the  concern;  that  at  Michaelmas,  1743, 
both  the  concerns  at  Birmingham  and  Northampton  were  at 
work,  and  Wyatt  was  endeavouring  to  dispose  of  their  yam, 
and  to  obtain  cotton  wool  to  spin. 

"  From  the  mention  made  of  the  machinery,  it  appears 
that  the  work  at  Northampton  was  moved  by  a  water-wheel ; 
that  the  engines  consisted  of  several  frames,  bearing  250 
spindles  and  bobbins;    that  the   bobbin   revolved  upon  the 

*  **  Some  person  in  whose  hands  the  MS.  book  has  been,  has  taken  the  pains 
to  cross  out  with  ink  the  name  of  *  Mr.  Paul/  in  the  only  two  places  where  it  is 
mentioned ;  but  by  a  close  inspection  the  name  may  be  deciphered." 
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spindle,  and  that  each  was  moved  hj  a  separate  wheel  and 
pinion,  containing,  the  one  sixty-four  teeth,  and  the  other 
sixty-five.  •  In  one  part  of  the  hook,  the  cost  of  '  the 
bobbins,  with  the  fraine  and  appurtenances,'  is  estimated  at 
20a.  per  bobbin,  and  'the  wooden  wheels,  cards,  &c.,'  (in- 
cluding all  the  other  tools  and  machines  for  carding,  spinning, 
and  reeUng,)  at  40s.  per  bobbin :  and  in  another  part  of  the 
hook  it  is  estimated,  that  '  300  spindles,  (with  the  license) 
could  be  purchased  for  £l,200.'  Wyatt  makes  his  calcula- 
tions on  the  supposition  of  giving  the  yarn  '  twenty  twists  in 
an  inch ;'  and  he  states,  that  '  if  the  work  was  designed  to 
spin  the  sort  of  forty  twists  per  inch,  it  would  take  four  times 
as  much  money  to  set  up  all  such  spindles,  as  those  of  twenty 
twists  per  inch.' 

"  The  following  page  of  Mr.  Wyatt's  Essay  gives  so  much 
insight  into  the  spinning  establishment  at  Northampton,  that 
I  present  a  literal  copy  : — 

"  Remabks    on    Mr.  Cave's  Work    at  Northampton, 
Oct.  8th,   IT'IS. 

" '  I .  They  have  spun  in  all  about  50,000  skeins,  since  they  first 
began. 

"  '  2.  They  spin  30  skeina  per  day  at  each  Frame,  for  a  day's 
work ;  at  least,  they  call  that  their  day's  work. 

"  '  3.  They  have  worn  out  but  two  Pinions  since  they  began, 
and  not  one  icheel. 

"  '  4-  They  have  5  frames  up,  but  seldom  hands  to  keep  4  at 
work. 

"  '  5.  They  suppose  one  of  the  Frames  has  done  half  the  work 
that  has  been  done. 

" '  6.  I  don't  apprehend  that  the  Wheels  and  Pinions  of  that 
Frame  are  half  worn  out :  from  whence  I  infer,  that  a  Bet  of 
Wheels  aad  Pinions  would  spin  at  least  35,000  skeins.  That  is, 
100  Wheels  and  100  Pinions. 

" '  7.  The  rest  of  the  work  belonging  to  that  Frame,  taken  in 
general,  is  not  (in  my  opinion)  one  tenth  part  worn  out. 

■  "  It  IB  probable  thai  Wjtu  adopted  the  iUea  of  amnging  a  number  of 
ipindica,  nilh  babbina  revolving  upon  them,  in  a  frame,  and  of  luming  iba 
ipindlea  and  bobbins  by  dtitinct  nhecli,  from  tbe  machinea  for  throwing  ailk, 
introduced  by  Sir  Thomas  Lotnbd,  from  Italy,  and  sot  up  in  a  lsr)(e  mill  at  Derby. 
The  introduction  of  Ihe  Italian  ■ilk-throwing  macbinery  may  have  let  WyaU  on 
coniidariDg  whether  other  mBleriali,  ai  cotton  and  wool,  might  not  be  spun  hy  a 
Bimilai  sppatatus.     Tbe  roUen,  however,  find  no  place  in  tbe  eilk  machinei." 
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"  *  8.  Joseph  Newton  (a  man  that  has  always  been  employed  in 
the  work  since  it  first  began  at  Birmingham)  would  undertake  to 
keep  the  260  spindles  in  repair  with  his  own  hands ;  i.  e.  metal 
work,  estimating  at  the  rate  they  have  worked. 

"*9.  The  metal  itself,  and  the  wood-work,  cannot^  in  my 
opinion,  exceed  £20  per  annum. 

'<'10.  I  call  the  insensible  decay  of  the  MUl,  Building,  and 
Water  Wheel,  about  £20  per  annum  more. 

"  *  11.  The  repairs  of  Cards,  they  tell  me,  amounts  to  18d.  per 
week :  which  is  about  equal  to  the  wages  of  the  Carders  them- 
selves, but  much  more  than  I  think  they  cost  at  Birmingham  :  that 
is,  per  week. 

*'M2.  The  cards,  and  carding,  both  extremely  ill  managed. 

"'13.  The  work  never  clean'd,  till  necessity  forces  a  particular 
spindle. 

^< '  14.  The  dirt  and  cotton  spread  about  the  spinning-rooms^ 
and  the  pathways  near  the  mill,  is  surprising. 

"  *  15.  The  agent  there  has  his  wife,  and  two  other  women,  to 
assist  him ;  whose  salaries  taken  together,  (I  am  told)  amounts  to 
about  £88  per  annum. 

"  *  16.  The  Water  Wheel  is  capable  of  making  about  15  revo- 
lutions in  a  minute ;  but  they  generally  flood  it,  in  tail,  till  it  makes 
but  about  6  or  8  revolutions  in  a  minute. 

"  *  17.  Their  picking  Cotton  and  reeling  Yarn,  amounts  to  about 
Id.  per  lb. 

"*18.  They  have  fifty  Carders,  Spinners,  and  Supernumerary 
Girls  in  the  work ;  whose  wages,  last  week,  amounted  to  £2  19s.  7d. 
(which  I  will  call  £3.) 

"  *  19.  I  apprehend  they  waste  about  one  tenth  part  of  the 
Cotton. 

"  *  20.  The  sort  of  Yarn  they  spin  is  about  15  skeins  per  lb. 

" '  21.  Their  Cards  much  too  fine  for  the  sort  they  spin. 
"February,  1743-4. 

^' '  22.  Since  the  taking  of  the  remarks  above,  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  an  author  that  I  can  depend  upon,  that  they  have  spun 
half  as  much  more  in  a  week  as  they  did  when  I  was  there ;  and 
that  in  particular  the  day  before  my  letter's  date,  one  pair  of  girls 
spun  36  skeins. 

<"  23.  That  the  repairs  of  Cards  do  still  cost  them  about  as 
much  as  the  carders  that  card  with  them.' 

"  If  Wyatt  could  have  applied  himself  as  closely  to  the 
perfecting  and  direction  of  his  machinery,  and  to  the  arrange- 
ments in  his  mill,  as  Arkwright  afterwards  did — finding  some 
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one  to  make  known  and  dispose  of  his  yam — the  great  im- 
petus to  the  cotton  manufacture  might  have  been  given  thirty 
years  earlier. 

"  We  come  now  to  quote  the  important  testimony  of  Mr. 
Charles  Wyatt  to  his  father's  claims  as  tlie  inventor  of  the 
spinning  machine.  The  letter  contains  a  highly  interesting 
narrative,  and  it  is  characterised  by  a  modesty  and  candour 
which  do  honour  to  the  writer.  This  document  was  published 
in  the  '  Repertory  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Agriculture,' 
fur  January,  1818,  then  edited  and  published  by  his  brother, 
Mr.  J.  Wyatt  :— 

"  'Bedford  Row,  Ifovemher  \5lK  1817. 
"  '  Dear  Brother, 

"  ■  In  compliance  with  jour  request,  I  send  you  some  accoaot  of 
tlie  origin  of  the  present  method  of  spinniag  by  machinery,  for 
insertion  in  the  Repertory  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  which  being  a 
receptacle  of  uaeful  knowledge,  nothing  can  with  more  propriety 
fill  up  a  part  of  its  columns.  Our  chief  view,  however,  in  this  is, 
to  rescue  from  oblivion,  and  affix  tlie  gratitude  of  a  nation  upon  a 
name  dear  to  us,  and  unknown  to  those  who  are  exalted,  though 
perhaps  unconsciously,  by  his  genius ;  our  parent,  John  Wyatt,  of 
Birmingham. 

"  ■  To  produce  something  out  of  nothing  is  a  greater  effort  of 
excogitation,  than  to  improve  what  is  already  proiluced. 

"  '  The  production,  then,  of  a  system  of  machinery  to  supersede 
the  artless  method  of  spinning  with  the  fingers,  may  be  justly 
classed  among  the  highest  efforts  of  mechanical  combinations  i  and 
this  was  accomplished  early  in  the  last  century,  by  the  individual 
here  spoken  of. 

"  '  The  brief  history  of  the  invention,  which  my  superior  years, 
and  the  circumstance  of  my  being  in  possession  of  his  papers  and 
memorandums  on  the  subject,  gives  me  an  advantage  over  you,  as 
f ar  a«  I  am  able  to  trace  it,  is  this:  In  the  year  1730,  or  thereabouts, 
living  then  at  a  village  near  Litchfield,  our  respected  father  first 
conceived  the  project,  and  prepared  to  carry  it  into  effect ;  and  in 
the  year  1733,  by  a  model  of  about  two  feet  square,  in  a  small 
building  near  Sutton  Coldfield,  without  a  single  witness  to  the  per- 
formance, was  spun  the  first  thread  of  cotton  ever  produced  without 
the  intervention  of  the  human  fingers, — he,  the  inventor,  to  use  his 
own  words,  'being  all  the  time  in  a  pleating  hut  tremhling  atupense' 
The  wool  had  been  carded  in  the  common  way,  and  was  passed 
VOL.  1.  n 
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between  two  ct/lindei's,Jrom  whence  the  hohhin  drew  it  hif  means  of 
the  twist. 

"  *  This  successful  experiment  induced  him  to  seek  for  a  pecu- 
Diary  connexion  equal  to  the  views  that  the  project  excited ;  and 
one  appeared  to  present  itself  with  a  Mr.  Lewis  Paul,  which  ter- 
minated unhappily  for  the  projector ;  for  Paul,  a  foreigner,  poor 
and  enterprising,  made  offers  and  bargains  which  he  never  fulfilled, 
and  contrived,  in  the  year  1738,  to  have  a  patent  taken  out  in  his 
own  name  for  some  additional  apparatus  :  a  copy  of  which  I  send 
you;*  and  in  1741  or  1742,  a  mill,  turned  by  two  asses  walking 
round  an  axis,  was  erected  at  Birmingham,  and  ten  girls  were 
employed  in  attending  the  work.  Two  hanks  of  the  cotton  then 
and  there  spun  are  now  in  my  possession,  accompanied  with  the 
inventor's  own  testimony  of  the  performance.  Drawings  of  the 
machinery  were  sent,  or  appear  to  have  been  sent,  to  Mr.  Cave,  for 
insertion  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.t 

"  *  This  establishment,  unsupported  by  sufficient  property,  lan- 
guished a  short  time,  and  then  expired ;  the  supplies  were  ex- 
hausted, and  the  inventor  much  injured  by  the  experiment,  but  his 
confidence  in  the  scheme  was  unimpaired.  The  machinery  was 
sold  in  1743.  A  work  upon  a  larger  scale,  on  a  stream  of  water, 
was  established  at  Northampton,  under  the  direction  of  a  Mr.  Yeo- 
men, but  with  the  property  of  Mr.  Cave.  The  work  contained  250 
spindles,  and  employed  fifty  pair  of  hands.  The  inventor  soon 
after  examined  the  state  of  the  undertaking,  and  found  great  defi- 
ciency and  neglect  in  the  management.  At  that  time  they  had 
spun  about  33001bs.  of  cotton.  On  the  observations  which  he  then 
made,  he  composed  what  he  entitled  '  A  Systematic  Essay  on  the 
Business  of  Spinning,'  which  exhibits  a  clear  view  of  the  mechani- 
cal considerations  on  which  an  undertaking  of  that  nature,  of  what- 
ever magnitude,  must  be  established,  and  apparently  confines  his 
humble  pretensions  to  the  profit  on  300  spindles.  It  was  not  within 
human  foresight  to  calculate  the  richness  of  the  liarvcst  to  come 
from  this  little  germ. 

*•  •  This  brings  me  to  the  conclusion  of  our  father's  connexion 
with  the  spinning  business. 

"  *  The  work  at  Northampton  did  not  prosper.  It  passed,  I  be- 
lieve, into  the  possession  of  a  Mr.  Yeo,  a  gentleman  of  the  law  in 

•  **  The  patent,  though  sent  for  publication,  was  not  published  in  the  *  Repcr- 
toiy,'  and  to  this  it  is  probably  owing  that  Mr.  Charles  Wyatt's  letter  produced  no 
effect  on  the  public  mind,  being  unaccompanied  by  the  decisive  proof  contained 
in  the  patent  itself/* 

t  "  They  were  not  inserted.*' 
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IiOnilon,  about  tlie  year  1704,  and,  from  a  strange  coincidence  of 
circumstances,  there  is  the  highest  probability,  that  the  machinery 
got  into  the  hands  of  a  person,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  others, 
knowing  how  to  apply  it  with  skill  and  judgment,  and  to  supply 
what  might  be  deficient,  raised  upon  it  by  a  gradual  accession  of 
profit  an  immense  establishment  and  a  princely  fortune. 

"  '  In  the  year  1739,  ray  father  writes  to  one  of  his  friends, '  that 
hy  l/iit  met/tod,'  some  new  thought,  '  the  wool  need  be  no  more 
carded  than  to  break  the  knots  or  mix  it  iiell,  iw  toilh  scribbles  or 
stock  cards,  and  being  thus  mixed,  and  pressed  down  hard  into  a 
box,  it  matf,  without  any  htimnn  touch,  be  picked  out  almost  hair 
by  hair,  and  made  into  i/arn.' 

"  'In  1748,  Mr.  Paul  procured  another  patent,  the  title  of  which 
was  'Jor  carding  of  tcoul  and  cotton  ;'  but  whether  this  was  com- 
bined with  the  machinery  then  at  Northampton,  or  where  it  was 
introduced,  I  know  not.  Such,  or  nearly  such,  being  the  early 
history  of  this  invention,  I  thought  the  late  Sir  Richard  Arkwright 
would  be  gratified  by  possessing  the  very  model  to  which  1  have 
alluded;  and  I  accordingly  waited  on  him  at  Cromfurd  with  the 
offer,  but  my  reception  did  not  correspond  with  my  expectations. 

"' To  pretend,  however,  thai  the  original  machinery,  witiiout 
addition  or  improvemeot,  would  alone  have  produced  the  prodigious 
effects  which  we  now  behold,  would  be  claiming  improbable  merit 
for  the  inventor,  and  degrading  the  talents  and  sagacity  of  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  same  field  of  enterprise ;  for  it  eannol  be  denied, 
that  a  great  fund  of  ingenuity  must  have  been  expended  in 
bringing  the  Epinuing  works  to  their  present  degree  of  perfection. 
The  number  of  spindles  now  in   use  is  supposed  to  exceed  five 

" '  If  the  author  of  the  humble  establishment  at  Birmingham 
gave  birth  to  such  a  wonderful  progeny,  he  ought  at  least  to  be  ac- 
knowledged as  a  benefactor  to  his  country,  and  recorded  amongst 
the  men  who,  from  an  attachment  to  the  sciences  and  practice  of 
mechanics,  open  the  paths  of  knowledge,  and  point  out,  but  do  not 
pursue,  those  which  lead  to  profit  and  prosperity. 

"  '  Connected  with  this  subject,  I  might,  with  great  propriety, 
point  out  many  eminent  services  that  he  rendered  the  public  by  his 
mechanical  talents;  but,  being  mostly  local,  and  absorbed  by  sub- 
seciuent  productions,  they  have  lost  their  present  interest. 

"  ■  The  machine,  however,  for  weighing  loaded  carriages,  coal 
particularly,  ought  to  be  distinguished  as  one  of  known  and  ex- 
tensive utility.  It  was  solely,  and  exclusively,  his  own  ;  he  erected 
the  first  at  Birmingham,  about  fifly  years  ago,  and  his  own  de- 
u  2 
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scripciim  of  it  is*  Tittt  it  mfimid  wei^^h  c  Uiod  of  co«/,  or  a  pound 
<■#**  9«r^er.  Ttrh  f*fHai  m-iiitiu  *t7ui  maaritf  tft^wal  acmmry.  The 
present  moLs-s  admit,  ooc  the  prtnciple  b  incapable  of  im- 
provement. 

"^ '  Tie  lare  >£r.  Btiniton.  a,  num  too  eminent  and  too  amiable  to 
be  menrloneti  ^.riioiit  esteem  ami  rvsret.  nor  on  my  part  without 
aififecioo.  sec  a  hi^  Taloe  b«)cii  on  my  Withers  attainments  and 
▼irtaes:  ^ir  Iz  was  aiuTenallv  jirkin^wied^ed,  that  he  had  the 
happiness  zo  ^^e  j.  lustre  and  an  interest  to  his  genius  and  his 
iaowle-i^.  by  die  purest  pn}bicj.  the  most  unaffected  humility, 
urbanity,  and  bene^aienee.  He  was  attended  to  his  graTe,  in  1 766, 
by  Mr.  Bi3uiMa.  3Ir.  Baskerrille.  tie  celebrated  printer,  (who, 
firom  die  peculiarity  <}£  lis  notions.,  arrayed  himself  on  this  occa- 
suHU  in  a  ipteudid  suit  of  g<;id  lace.)  and  four  other  gentlemen  of 
efflineoce  in  Binning 


"^ "  I  aoL.  lieur  Brociier.  touts  a£>cciooatelf , 

*• '  Ch%etfs  Wtatt.'* 

^  Mr.  BooIdoil.  of  Soho^  Blmizx^rfaazn.  (who  is  mentioned 
in  the  lo^st  pan^mpa. )  the  ceiebr&ted  partner  of  James  Watt 
in  the  manufjArcure  of  toe  steast-enfine.  had  seen  the  spin- 
nin^-tcaobine  a:  BLrsiia^rbaan  when  a  boy,  and  assured  Mr. 
Kennedy  that  he  cocsivlered  Wyart  as  the  inventor.  I  have 
farther  condrmation  of  this  fjct  from  3Ir.  Walter  Henry 
Wyatt,  of  SoathwarL.  (the  grandson  of  Mr.  John  Wyatt,) 
who,  fm  Yieing  applied  to  by  me  for  any  further  evidence  the 
family  mt^ht  have  concerning  the  invaition,  wrote  as  foU 


^  **  I  Ifiom  trtitn  Mr,  KeoDedj  the  bet,  that  this  letter  was  publtihed  in  conse- 
tfotsnf^  i4  \\m  tt^\xi%  of  hi«  paper  before  the  Literarr  and  Phtl.^^ophical  Society 
of  Manche»(«T,  '  On  the  Ri^e  and  Progress  of  the  Cotton  Trade.*  It  happened 
that  a  joonf^  ladj«  a  great-grandchild  of  Mr.  Wjatt,  was  on  a  rish  at  Mr.  Ken> 
nedy's  hotue  at  the  time  ;  and  hearing  of  the  subject  of  his  paper  after  it  had  been 
read,  and  finding,  on  perusal  of  the  paper,  that  it  contained  no  refifrence  what> 
erer  to  her  great-gTand£iihcr*s  claims  as  the  inventor  of  the  fpinning-machine, 
(which  she  knew  bj  fiunilj  tradition,)  she  informed  her  uncle,  Mr.  Charles 
Wyatt,  of  the  hx±,  and  he  in  consequence  published  this  important  letter.  Mr. 
Kennedy  copied  a  portion  of  the  letter  as  a  note  to  his  paper,  when  published  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  above  Society,  but  (not  having  seen  the  patent  itself)  he  was 
not  then,  as  will  appear  from  an  extract  we  have  previously  made  from  this  Note, 
fully  convinced  that  Wyatt's  machine  was  the  original  of  Arkwright's.  Subse- 
quently, the  perusal  of  the  patent  of  1738,  and  further  inquiry,  have  convinced 
him  that  the  two  roachinct  are  identiad  in  principle." 
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" '  I  am  convinced  of  ihe  fact  of  the  invetition  being  my 
grandfather's,  from  the  evidence  of  the  late  Mr.  Matthew 
Boulton,  who  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death,  called  on 
me — the  first  and  only  time  I  ever  saw  that  gentleman^ — and 
in  the  course  of  conversation  upbraided,  or,  I  may  rather  say, 
condoled  with  me  on  the  neglect  of  his  sons  in  claiming  the 
invention.' 

"  Having  thus  proved  that  the  principle  of  Wyatt'a  inven- 
tion was  the  same  as  that  of  the  spinning  frame  brought  into 
use  by  Arkwrij^ht,  I  must  add  that  the  detaiU  of  the  Bir- 
mingham machine  were  far  from  being  perfect,  and  that  the 
machine  differed  greatly  from  Arkwright's  in  its  form  and 
construction.  That  it  was  imperfect  appears  manifest  from 
its  having  failed  to  become  profitable.  It  was  tried  by  Wyatt 
and  Paul  at  Birmingham  between  1T38  and  1743;  an  engine 
of  a  similar  kind  was  erected  in  the  latter  year  at  Northami)- 
ton,  with  capital  supplied  by  Mr.  Cave ;  and  so  late  as  the 
year  1758  we  find  Lewis  Paul  taking  out  anew  patent  for  the 
spinning  machine,  with  some  improvements ;  yet  none  of  these 
succeeded.  This  lingering  existence  of  the  invention  leads 
mo  to  suppose  that  it  was  not  uniformly  unprofitable,  but  that 
the  profits  were  small,  and  generally  more  than  swallowed  up 
by  the  expenses.  The  proprietors  saw  that  they  were  in  pos- 
session of  a  ^eat  and  valuable  principle ;  hut,  probably  from 
deficiency  of  capital,  and  from  the  want  of  continued  applica^ 
tion  on  the  part  of  Wyatt  to  the  perfecting  of  the  details,  it 
yielded  no  fruit  to  him  whose  happy  g:eniu8  first  conceived  so 
admirable  a  process. 

*'  As  the  patent  of  1738  contains  no  detailed  description  of 
the  machine,  and  as  the  model  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Charles 
Wyatt  has  been  lost  or  destroyed,  we  cannot  ascertain  what 
was  the  construction  of  this  first  machine  for  spinning  by  rol- 
lers. Paul's  patent  of  1758,  however,  may  materially  help 
us  in  our  conjectures,  especially  as  all  the  notices  of  the 
machinery  contained  in  the  MS.  book  above  quoted  seem  to 
indicate  an  engine  of  the  same  kind.  The  latter  patent  is 
remarkably  complete  in  its  drawings  and  specification ;  and 
from  a  careful  inspection  of  them  I  think  it  highly  probable 
that  the  machine  was  essentially  the  same  as  the  original  spin- 
ning machine  of  1738,  but  included  a  supposed  improvement 
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in  the  mode  of  apfpljing  the  sfirer  of  cotton  to  the  rollers, 
coQseqoent  upon  PaoTs  iaiproTement  in  the  carding  process, 
hereafter  to  be  described. 

^*  The  specification  of  the  patent  of  ITod  *  contains  the 
fi>noiiing  general  description  of  the  process : — 

"  *  The  wooQ  or  cotton  to  be  span  bj  the  said  machine  or  engine 
■inst  be  first  carded  apoo  a  card  made  op  of  a  number  of  parallel 
cardsy  with  intervening  spaces  between  each ;  and  the  matter  so 
ended  most  be  taken  off  each  card  separatelT.  The  several  rowes 
or  fiOaments  so  taken  off  most  be  connected  into  one  entire  roll, 
which,  being  pot  between  a  pair  of  rollers  or  cylinders,  is  by  their 
turning  roand  delivered  to  the  nose  of  a  ^indle,  in  soch  proportion 
to  the  thread  made  as  i^  proper  for  the  particular  occasions.  From 
hence  it  is  ddivered  to  a  bobbin,  spole,  or  qoill,  which  trims  upon 
the  ^ndle,  and  which  gathers  op  the  thread  or  yam  as  it  is  spun. 
The  spindle  is  so  contrived  as  to  draw  faster  than  the  rollers  or 
cylinders  give,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  thread  or  yam  into 
which  the  matter  to  be  span  is  proposed  to  be  drawn.' 

'*  It  should  be  observed,  that  this  machine  contains  only 
one  pair  of  rollers  :  the  patent  of  1738  expressly  de- 
scribes two  pairs,  the  second  moving  faster  than  the  first ; 
but  it  adds  that  in  some  cases  only  the  first  pair  of  rollers 
was  used.  In  the  second  patent,  the  upper  roller  was  called 
flie  *  riband  cylinder,'  from  the  sUvct,  or  carding,  being 
wound  upon  it  by  means  of  a  riband :  as  the  cylinder  turned, 
the  sliver  came  off",  was  compressed  between  the  two  cylin- 
ders, and  then,  being  delivered  to  the  nose  of  the  spindle, 
was  at  once  drawn  out,  (so  as  to  reduce  it  in  thickness,) 
twisted  into  a  thread,  and  wound  upon  the  bobbin.  The 
interior  of  the  machine  contained  much  ingenious  and  com- 
plex wheel-work ; — ^the  larger  wheels  being  of  wood,  and  the 
smaller  of  metal,  finished  like  clock-work :  the  whole  was 
moved  by  the  upright  shaft  in  the  centre,  which  was  turned 
by  the  water-wheel. 

"A  comparison  of  this  machine  with  that  of  Arkwright,  shows 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  construction  of  the  two. 

*  "In  this  specification,  the  patentee  is  styled  'Lewis  Paul,  of  Kensington 
Oravcl  Pitts,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Esquire.*  One  of  the  witnesses  is 
Mr.  Thomas  Yeo ;  probably  the  same  gentleman  into  whose  hands  Mr.  Charles 
Wyatt  ftatot  that  the  work  at  Northampton  paased  about  the  year  1764.'* 
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So  far  is  tbe  one  from  being  a  copy  of  the  other,  that  that  of 
Arkwright  indicates  great  inventive  talent,  even  if  we  sup- 
pose that  he  had  Been  the  former  machine ;  but  the  mechan- 
ical details  of  the  two  have  so  little  in  common,  that  I  ani 
induced  to  think,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Charles 
Wyatt,  tliat  Arkwright  had  not  seen  the  machine  of  Wyatt 
or  Paul.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  to  contrive  and 
adjust  the  details  of  such  a  machine,  though  of  the  greatest 
practical  importance,  is  a  merit  very  subordinate  to  that  of 
him  who  conceived  the  great  principle.  The  latter  is  the 
glory  of  Wyatt.  How  much  Arkwright  owed  to  his  prede- 
cessor can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture ;  that  he  thus  learnt 
the  principle  of  spinning  by  rollers,  I  am  convinced ;  and, 
as  will  soon  appear,  another  individual  besides  Wyatt  puts  In 
his  claim  to  precedency  of  Arkwright  The  latter  unques- 
tionably knew  of  tbe  attempts  to  spin  cotton  by  machinery  at 
Birmingham  and  Northampton,  and  of  the  patent  of  1738, 
which  describes  the  two  pairs  of  rollers,  as  he  himself  de- 
clares as  much  in  the  '  Case'  which  he  drew  up  to  be  pre- 
sented to  parliament  in  1782.  He  says — 'About  40  or  50 
years  ago,  one  Paul,  and  others,  of  London,  invented  an 
engine  for  spinning  of  cotton,  and  obtained  a  patent  for  such 
invention ;  afterwards  they  removed  to  Northampton  and 
other  places.  They  spent  many  years  and  much  money  in 
the  undertaking,  but  without  success ;  and  many  families  who 
had  engaged  with  them  were  reduced  to  poverty  Jind  distress.' 

"  Arkwright,  therefore,  knew  the  history  of  Paul  and  Wyatt, 
and  knew  of  the  patent ;  and  though  it  is  not  certain  that  he 
had  this  knowledge  before  he  constructed  his  own  machine, 
yet  the  fact  of  his  possessing  it  at  a  later  period  strengthens 
the  probability  of  his  having,  at  least,  heard  of  the  machine 
for  spinning  by  rollers,  before  he  made  his  own.  This  con- 
jecture is  still  further  favoured  by  the  repulse  which  he  gave 
to  Mr.  Charles  Wyatt,  when  the  latter  waited  upon  him  with 
the  original  model  of  the  spinning  machine.* 

"  I  have  compared  the  doubts  which  hang  over  the  history 


"  "  When  I  firal  read  ihe  pnteni  of  1738,  Iwa*  so  ttruck  wilh  its  esael  dMcrip- 
tion  af  the  proceu  of  spinnins  by  two  pain  of  rollenk,  one  pair  moving  faster 
than  \he  other,  that  I  too  hastily  roni-luifcd  the  niactiinp,  lluis  generally  tiescriboil. 
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of  the  cotton  spinning  inventions,  with  those  in  which  the 
origin  of  that  still  nobler  art,  the  art  of  printing,  is  involved. 
The  claims  of  Wyatt  are  indeed  nearly  as  well  established  as 
those  of  Gutenburg ;  and  Paul  may  have  been  auxiliary  to 
the  first  cotton  spinner,  as  Faust  was  to  the  first  printer. 
Yet,  as  a  claim  is  set  up  for  Lawrence  Coster  to  the  invention 
of  types  and  printing,  and  supported  by  evidence  which  it 
is  di£Bcult  wholly  to  invalidate  or  to  account  for;  so  there  is 
another  claimant  (besides  Arkwright)  to  the  honour  of  invent- 
ing the  spinning  rollers,  whose  pretensions  ought  not  to  be 
treated  with  contempt  I  allude  to  Thomas  Highs,*  reed  maker, 
of  Leigh,  (near  Bolton,)  whose  claims  have  been  maintained 
with  great  zeal  by  Mr.  Guest,  in  his  History  of  the  Cotton 
Manufacture,  and  his  Reply  to  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  This  author  contends  that  Highs  was  the  inventor 
not  only  of  the  water-frame  brought  into  use  by  Arkwright, 
but  also,  a  few  years  earlier,  of  the  jenny,  a  spinning  machine 
on  a  different  principle,  commonly  ascribed  to  James  Har- 
greaye8.t  As  I  have  been  led  by  the  order  of  events  first  to 
discuss  the  invention  of  spinning  by  rollers,  I  shall  at  present 
confine  my  remarks  to  the  evidence  that  such  a  mode  of 
spinning  was  devised  by  Highs,  and  shall  afterwards  return  to 
the  history  of  the  spinning  jenny. 

"  In  the  trial  which  took  place,  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench, 
on  the  25th  of  June,  1785,  to  try  the  validity  of  Mr.  Ark- 
wright's  patent,  Highs  gave  evidence  to  the  following  effect: — 
That  he  himself  made  rollers,  for  the  purpose  of  spinning 
cotton,  in  the  year  1767,  (Arkwright*s  first  patent  being  only 
taken  out  in  1769  ;)  that  in  his  machine  there  were  two  pairs 
of  rollers,  the  second  revolving  five  times  as  fast  as  the  first; 
that  this  was  for  the  purpose  of   drawing  the  thread  finer ; 

to  be  the  original  of  Arkwright^s,  not  only  in  principle,  but  in  its  construction  and 
details.  An  attentive  consideration  of  the  machine  for  which  a  patent  was 
obtained  in  1758,  and  of  V^yatt's  incidental  notices  of  the  first  machine  in  his 
M.  S.  Essay  on  the  Business  of  Spinning,  together  with  a  comparison  between 
these  and  the  machine  of  Arkwright,  considerably  modified  my  opinion." 

•  **  In  Arkwright's  Trial,  and  in  several  other  works,  the  name  is  spelt  Hays ;  but 
Mr.  Guest  says  it  is  written  Highs  in  Leigh  church  register,  and  is  so  pro- 
nounced by  his  femily  and  the  neighbourhood." — Reply,  p.  18. 

t  •*  Guest's  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture,  pp.  12,  16." 
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that  it  was  used  both  to  spin  and  to  rove ;  that  he  at  firat  only 
used  two  apindJes ;  that  he  did  not  follow  up  his  invention, 
from  the  want  of  pecuniary  means,  but  intended  to  keep  it 
secret  tilt  he  could  procure  assistance.  He  stated,  tliat  ho 
communicated  his  invention  to  one  Kay,  a  clock-maker,  whose 
aid  lie  required  to  make  him  a  small  model  of  the  machine 
with  brass  wheels.  He  also  added,  that,  having  once  met 
Arkwright  at  Manchester,  after  the  latter  had  taken  out  his 
patent  for  the  water-frame,  he  (Highs)  reproached  him  with 
having  got  hia  invention,  which  Arkwright  did  not  deny. 

"  In  confirmation  of  Highs's  claim,  John  Kay,  the  clock- 
maker,'  gave  evidence  to  the  court,  that  he  made  the  wheels 
and  rollera  for  Highs  at  the  time  alleged;  that  he  the  same 
year,  or  early  in  the  year  following,  communicated  the  plan 
to  Arkwright,  who  was  then  a  poor  man,  and,  at  his  retjuest, 
he  made  him  two  models ;  that  Arkwright  engaged  him 
(Kay)  to  accompany  him,  first  to  Preston,  and  afterwards  to 
Nottingham,  whore  he  remained  in  his  service  four  or  five 
years,  and  then  quitted  him,  having  been  unjustly  accused  of 
felony.  Kay's  wife  spoke  generally  to  the  same  facts,  but 
with  so  much  vagueness,  and  such  an  utter  confusion  of  dates, 
that  her  testimony  cannot  be  relied  upon. 

"  The  claim  thus  distinctly  made  by  Highs,  and  supported 
by  Kay,  is  stated  by  Mr.  Guest  to  be  generally  received  as 
true  in  Leigh,  the  town  where  Highs  resided.  Mr,  Bear- 
croft,  the  counsel  against  Arkwright  on  the  trial,  said  the 
same  thing  in  1785  :  '  It  is  a  notorious  story  (said  he)  in  the 
manufacturing  counties ;  all  men  that  have  seen  Mr.  Ark- 
wright in  a  state  of  opulence,  have  shaken  their  heads,  and 
thought  of  these  poor  men,  Highs  and  Kay,  and  have 
thought  too  that  they  were  entitled  to  some  participation 
of  the  profits.'  The  fact  that  the  clockmaker,  who  had  made 
wheels  for  Highs,  was  taken  by  Arkwright  to  Nottingham, 
and  kept  there  for  some  years,  affords  considerable  confirma- 
tion to  the  story.     Nor  can  any  motive  be  conceived  why 

•  "  According  lo  Mr,  OuesI,  Kay  lited  at  Leigh  when  be  was  emplojcd  by 
Highi,  but  soon  afterwanlg  remoyed  In  Wamnpon,  where  he  dwell  wiien  Ark- 
wright called  upon  bim, — Hist,  uf  the  Cotton  M«nu(acture,  p.  17. — ThiB  a  con- 
Grmed  b;  the  Biateineiil  of  Thomu  Leather,  and  other  old  penoni,  nho  knew 
Kay  whcu  li\iiie  al  Lcigb." 
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Kay  should  falsely  set  up  a  claim  for  a  poor  man  like  Highs, 
unable  to  bribe  him.  It  is  also  stated  by  those  who  personally 
knew  Highs,  that  he  was  a  conscientious  and  religious  man, 
very  unlikely  to  perjure  himself.  His  mechanical  ingenuity 
is  proved  by  his  having  exchanged  his  original  trade  of  a 
reed-maker  for  that  of  a  maker  of  spinning  machines ;  and 
also  by  two  facts  stated  by  Mr.  Guest,  namely,  that  he  re- 
ceived a  present  of  two  hundred  guineas  from  the  manufac- 
turers of  Manchester,  in  1772,  for  a  very  ingenious  invention 
of  a  double  jenny,  which  was  publicly  exhibited  in  the  Ex- 
change ;  and  that  he  afterwards  went  to  construct  spinning 
machines  at  Nottingham,  Kidderminster,  and  in  Ireland.* 

**  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  there  are  circumstan- 
ces of  great  weight  to  oppose  to  the  claim  of  Highs.  He 
not  only  took  out  no  patent,  (which  his  circumstances  pre- 
vented,) but  he  never  completed  any  machine,  so  as  to  set  it 
on  work,  till  long  after  Arkwright  had  obtained  his  patent. 
He  never  publicly  laid  claim  to  the  invention  till  1785,  t 
eighteen  years  after  he  is  said  to  have  made  the  machine. 
He  never  showed  the  model  made  for  him  by  Kay,  in  proof 
of  his  being  the  inventor.  No  witness  but  Kay  speaks  to 
his  having  made  such  a  machine.  No  document  attests  it 
Dr.  Aikin  and  Mr.  Guest  are  the  only  authors  who  assert  it.f 

•  «  Guest's  Reply,  pp.  203,  205,  206.  Dr.  Aikin  also  says—*  The  roller  upon 
which  Mr.  Heys's  (  Highs's)  spindle-strings  ran  was  immediately  adopted  after  his 
public  exhibition  of  it ;  his  contrirance  also  of  slipping  his  handle  from  a  square 
to  a  round,  which  checked  the  operation  of  spinning,  and  pushing  on  to  an 
interior  contrivance  to  wind  up  the  spun  thread,  is  adopted  in  the  machines  for 
spinning  of  twist' — Hist  of  Manchester,  p.  171." 

t  "  Highs  and  Kay  were,  however,  in  attendance  at  a  previous  trial  in  1781, 
when  Arkwright  brought  an  action  against  Colonel  Mordaunt  for  the  invasion  of 
his  patent ;  but  they  were  not  called  upon  to  give  evidence,  the  plaintiff  being 
defeated  on  another  grouud.  See  Mr.  Erskine's  statement  on  the  trial  in  1785. 
—Trial,  p.  66." 

\  "  Dr.  Aikin  appears  to  have  taken  his  account  from  the  evidence  of  Highs 
and  Kay  on  the  trial.  Highs's  claim  is  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  by  Mr. 
Dugald  Bannatyne,  author  of  the  able  article  on  the  *  Cotton  Manufacture,'  in  the 
Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  or  by  the  author  of  the  article  on 
the  same  subject  in  Rees's  Encyclopiedia ;  and  it  is  strenuously  controverted  by 
Mr.  M'CuUoch,  in  his  article  on  the  *  Rise,  Progress,  Present  State,  and 
Prospects  of  the  British  Cotton  Manu&cture,'  in  No.  91  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review." 
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Kay,  the  only  witncsa  besides  Highs  liimself,  bad  quarrelled 
with  and  quitted  Arkwright,  and  was  therefore  prejudiced 
against  him ;  to  say  nothing  of  tbe  charge  of  felony,  as  to 
the  truth  of  which  there  is  no  evidence. 

"  Such  a  case  is  far  from  aati^factory.  It  is  possible  that 
the  imperfect  invention  of  Iligbs  included  the  principles  of 
the  water-frame ;  but  if  so,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  evidence 
of  it  should  be  so  scanty  and  defective.  When  it  ia  con- 
sidered, too,  how  many  projects  have  floated  through  tbe 
brains  or  perished  in  tbe  hands  of  inventors,  we  naturally 
require  strong  proof  in  support  of  Highs'a  claims  to  this  im- 
portant invention.  Still  there  is  some  evidence,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  dispose  of.  The  case  becomes  more  perplexed 
when  it  is  remembered  that  a  machine  on  the  same  principle 
as  that  which  was  unfinished  in  the  hands  of  Hi^bs,  bad 
beyond  all  question  been  completed,  made  the  subject  of  a 
patent,  and  set  to  work  thirty  years  before  by  Wyatt. 

"  One  conjecture  may  furnish  a  clew  to  extricate  us  from 
the  labyrinth  :  it  ia  possible  that  Highs  may  have  heard  the 
rumour  of  Wyatt's  invention,  may  have  imitated  it,  and  may 
thus  have  become  the  channel  through  which  the  knowledge 
of  the  invention  was  conveyed  to  Arkwright. 

"  In  pursuing  the  history  of  spinning  by  rollers,  we  come 
now  to  the  successful  introduction  of  that  invention  by  Sir 
Richard  Arkwright,  who,  though  not  entitled  to  all  tbe  merit 
which  has  been  claimed  for  him,  possessed  very  high  inventive 
talent,  as  well  as  an  unrivalled  sagacity  in  estimating  at  their 
true  value  the  mechanical  contrivances  of  others,  in  com- 
bining them  together,  perfecting  them,  arranging  a  complete 
series  of  machinery,  and  constructing  the  factory  system — 
itself  a  vast  and  admirable  machine,  which  has  been  the 
source  of  great  wealth,  both  to  individuab  and  to  the  nation. 

"  Richard  Arkwright  rose  by  the  force  of  his  natural 
talents  from  a  very  humble  condition  in  society.  He  was 
bom  at  Preston  on  tbe  Mrd  of  December,  1732,  of  poor 
parents:  being  the  youngest  of  thirteen  children,  bis  parents 
could  only  afford  to  give  him  an  education  of  the  humblest 
kind,  and  he  was  scarcely  able  to  write.  He  was  brought  up 
to  the  trade  of  a  barber  at  Rirkbam  and  Preston,  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  that  business  at  Boltou  in  the  year  L760. 
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Hafing  becr/me  possessed  of  a  chemical  process  for  dremg 
haman  hair,*  which  in  that  day  ('when  wigs  were  muTersal) 
was  of  considerable  ralue,  he  traTelled  about  collecting  hair, 
and  again  disposing  of  it  when  djed.  In  1761,  he  married 
a  wife  from  Leigh,  and  the  connexions  he  thus  formed  in  that 
town  are  supposed  to  hare  afterwards  brought  him  acquainted 
with  Highs's  experiments  in  making  spinning  machines.  He 
himself  manifested  a  strong  bent  for  experiments  in  me- 
chanics, which  he  is  stated  to  hare  followed  with  so  much 
derotedness  as  to  hare  neglected  his  business  and  injured  his 
circumstances.  His  natural  disposition  was  ardent,  enter- 
prising, and  stubbornly  persevering :  his  mind  was  as  coarse 
as  it  was  bold  and  actire,  and  his  manners  were  rough  and 
mipleasing. 

*^In  1767,  Arkwright  fell  in  with  Ray,  a  clockmaker,  at 
Warrington,  whom  he  employed  to  bend  him  some  wires,  and 
turn  him  some  pieces  of  brass.  From  thb  it  would  seem 
that  Arkwright  was  then  experimenting  in  mechanics ;  and  it 
has  been  said,  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  produce  perpetual 
motion^t  He  entered  into  conversation  with  the  clockmaker, 
and  called  u}K)n  him  repeatedly  ;  and  at  length  Ray,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  told  him  of  Highs's  scheme  of  spin- 
ning by  rollers.  Ray  adds,  in  his  evidence,  that  Arkwright 
induced  him  to  make  a  model  of  Highs's  machine,  and  took 
it  away.  It  is  certain  that  from  this  period  Arkwright  aban- 
doned bis  former  business,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  spinning  machine;  and  also,  that  he  per- 
suaded Ray  to  go  with  him  first  to  Preston,  and  afterwards  to 
Nottingham,  binding  him  in  a  bond  to  serve  him  at  a  certain 
rate  of  wages  for  a  stipulated  term.  The  particulars  of  what 
passed  between  Arkwright  and  Ray  rest  wholly  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  latter ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Ray  was  thus 
engaged  to  accompany  Arkwright,  and  that  he  worked  for 
him  some  time  at  Nottingham.  Those  who  believe  in  the 
invention  of  Iligbs  find  in  this  fact,  combined  with  Highs's 
own  evidence,  a  very  strong  presumption  in  its  favour :  but 

•  •*  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  this  secret  was  a  discovery  of  his 
own,  or  was  communicated  to  him.  Mr.  Guest  says  he  'possessed'  the  secret; 
Mr.  M'Culloch,  that  he  'discovered*  it." 

t  *•  Aikin  and  Enfield's  General  Biography,  Vol.  I.  p.  391.** 
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those  who  disbelieve  it  may  adopt  the  conjecture,  that  Ark- 
wriglit,  not  being  a  practical  mecliaiiic,  engaged  the  clock- 
maker  to  construct  the  apparatus  he  had  himself  contrived- 
The  statement  of  Arkwright,  in  the  '  Case'  drawn  up  to  he 
submitted  to  Parliament,  was,  that '  after  many  years'  intense 
and  painful  application,  he  invented,  about  the  year  1768,  his 
preBentmethodofspinningcotton,butupon  very  different  princi- 
ples from  any  invention  that  had  gone  before  it'  It  is  true  that 
Arkwright  had  been  esperiraenting  in  mechanics,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  to  show  that  he  had  ever  thought  of  making  a.  spin- 
ning machine  before  his  interview  with  Kay  at  Warrington. 

"  Kay  appears  not  to  have  been  able  to  make  the  whole 
machine,  and  therefore  'he  and  Arkwright  applied  to  Mr. 
Peter  Atherton,  afterwards  of  Liverpool,'  (then  probably  an 
instrument  maker  at  Warrington,)  '  to  make  the  spinning 
engine;  but  from  the  poverty  of  Arkwright's  appearance, 
Mr.  Atherton  refused  to  undertake  it,  though  afterwards,  on 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  he  agreed  to  lend  Kay  a  smith 
and  watch-tool  maker,  to  make  the  heavier  part  of  the  engine, 
and  Kay  undertook  to  make  the  clockmaker*s  part  of  it,  and 
instruct  the  workman.  In  this  way  Mr.  Arkwright's  first  en- 
gine, for  which  he  afterwards  took  out  a  patent,  was  made.'" 

*'  Being  altogether  destitute  of  pecuniary  means  for  prose- 
cuting his  invention,  Arkwright  repaired  to  his  native  place, 
Preston,  and  applied  to  a  friend,  Mr.  John  Smalley,  a  liquor- 
merchant  and  painter,  for  assistance.  The  famous  contested 
election,  at  which  General  Burgoyne  was  returned,  occurring 
during  his  visit,  Arkwright  voted;  but  the  wardrobe  of  the 
future  knight  was  in  so  tattered  a  condition,  that  a  number  of 
persona  subscribed  to  put  him  into  decent  plight  lo  appear  at 
the  poll-room.  His  spinning  machine  was  fitted  up  in  the 
parlour  of  the  house  belonging  to  the  Free  Grammar  School, 
which  was  lent  by  the  head-master  to  Mr.  Smalley  for  the 
purpose.t  The  latter  was  bo  well  convinced  of  the  utility  of 
the  machine,  that  he  joined  Arkwright  with  heart  and  purse. 

•  "Aikinand  EnfieM's  'General  Biograplij.'  Voi.  1.  p.  391.  The  authom 
profess  to  bare  obUiiicil  some  uf  Iheso  fiicta  from  private  snurcei ;  and  Dr.  Atkiii'« 
opporlunifies  were  good,  ai  he  resided  at  Wamngtou." 

t  "  These  hcts  are  stated  on  Ihe  aulboril;  of  Nicholaa  Grimihav,  Etq.,  aeteral 
limes  mayor  of  PrettOD.  who  hi>  penonal  knowledge  of  them." 
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"  In  consequence  of  the  riots  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Blackburn,  on  the  invention  of  Hargreaves's 
spinning  jenny  in  1767,  by  which  many  of  the  machines  were 
destroyed,  and  the  inventor  was  driven  from  his  native  county 
to  Nottingham,  Arkwright  and  Smalley,  fearing  similar  out- 
rages directed  against  their  machine,  went  also  to  Nottingham, 
accompanied  by  Kay.  This  town,  therefore,  became  the 
cradle  of  two  of  the  greatest  inventions  in  cotton  spinning. 
Here  the  adventurers  applied  for  pecuniary  aid  to  Messrs. 
Wright,  bankers,  who  made  advances  on  condition  of  sharing 
in  the  profits  of  the  invention.  But  as  the  machine  was  not 
perfected  so  soon  as  they  had  anticipated,  the  bankers  re- 
quested Arkwright  to  obtain  other  assistance,  and  recom- 
mended him  to  Mr.  Samuel  Need,  of  Nottingham.  This 
gentleman  was  the  partner  of  Mr.  Jedediah  Strutt,  of  Derby,* 
the  ingenious  improver  and  patentee  of  the  stocking-frame ; 
and  Mr.  Strutt  having  seen  Arkwright's  machine,  and  de- 
clared it  to  be  an  admirable  invention,  only  wanting  an  adap- 
tation of  some  of  the  wheels  to  each  other,  both  Mr.  Need 
and  Mr.  Strutt  entered  into  partnership  with  Arkwright. 

**  Thus  the  pecuniary  difficulties  of  this  enterprising  and 
persevering  man  were  terminated.  He  soon  made  his  machine 
practicable,  and  in  1769  he  took  out  a  patent  In  the  specifi- 
cation, which  was  enrolled  on  the  15th  July  in  that  year,  he 
stated  that  he  "  had  by  great  study  and  long  application 
invented  a  new  piece  of  machinery,  never  before  found  out, 
practised,  or  used,  for  the  making  of  weft  or  yam  from  cotton, 
flax,  and  wool ;  which  would  be  of  great  utility  to  a  great  many 
manufacturers,  as  well  as  to  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  general, 
by  employing  a  great  number  of  poor  people  in  working  the 
said  machinery,  and  by  making  the  said  weft  or  yam  much 


*  *<  Mr.  Strutt  was  brought  up  a  former,  but,  haying  a  passion  for  improvements 
and  a  mechanical  genius,  he  succeeded  in  adapting  the  stocking-frame  to  the 
manufocture  of  ribbed  stockings,  for  which  improvement  he  obtained  a  patent 
He  established  an  extensive  manufacture  of  ribbed  stockings  at  Derby,  and,  after 
his  connexion  with  Mr.  Arkwright,  he  erected  cotton  works  at  Milfbrd,  near 
Belper :  he  raised  his  family  to  great  wealth.  Some  of  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  Arkwright's  settling  at  Nottingham,  were  communicated  by  the  late 
Mr.  William  Strutt,  the  highly  gifted  and  ingenious  son  of  Mr.  Jedediah  Strutt, 
to  the  editor  of  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales."     See  vol.  iii.  pp.  518,  541. 
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superior  in  quality  to  any  ever  heretofore  manufactured  or 
made." 

"  The  importance  of  tbia  machine  requires  that  Ark- 
wright'a  own  description  of  it  in  his  specification  should  he 
given  :  it  ia  as  follows : — 

"  '  Now  know  ye  that  I,  the  said  Richard  Arfewright,  do  hereby 
describe  and  ascertain  the  nature  of  my  said  invention,  and  declare 
tiiat  the  plan  thereof  drawn  in  the  margin  of  these  presents  is  com- 
posed of  the  following  particulars,  (tliat  is  to  say)  A,  the  Cogg 
Wheel  and  Shafk,  which  receive  their  motion  from  a  horse,  b,  the 
Drum  or  Wheel  which  turns  c,  a  belt  of  leather,  and  gives  motion 
to  the  whole  machine,  d,  a  lead  weight,  which  keeps  r,  the  small 
drum,  steady  to  E,  the  forcing  Wheel,  a,  the  shaft  of  wood  which 
gives  motion  to  tlie  Wheel  h,  and  continues  it  to  i,  four  piur  of 
Rollers,  (the  form  of  which  are  drawn  in  the  margin,)  which  act  by 
tooth  and  pinion  made  of  brass  and  steel  nuts  hst  in  two  iron 
plates  K.  That  part  of  the  roller  which  the  cotton  runs  through  is 
covered  with  wood,  the  top  Holler  with  leather,  and  tlie  bottom 
one  fluted,  which  lets  the  Cotton,  &c.  through  it ;  by  one  pair  of 
Rollers  moving  quicker  than  the  other,  draws  it  finer  for  twisting, 
which  is  performed  by  the  spindles  t.  k,  the  two  iron  plates 
described  above,  i^  four  large  Bobbins  with  cotton  rovings  on, 
conducted  between  Rollers  at  the  liack.  m,  the  four  threads  carried 
to  the  Bobbins  and  Spindles  by  four  small  wires  fixt  across  the 
frame  in  the  slip  of  wood  v.  N,  iron  leavers  with  small  lead 
weights  banging  to  the  Rollers  by  Pulleys,  which  keep  the  RoDers 
close  to  each  other,  o,  a  cross  piece  of  wood  to  which  the  leavers 
are  fixed,  f,  the  Bobbins  and  Spindles,  q.  Flyers  made  of  wood, 
with  small  wires  on  the  side,  which  lead  the  thread  to  the  bobbins. 
R,  small  worsted  bands  put  about  the  whirl  uf  the  bobbins,  the 
screwing  of  which  tight  or  easy  causes  the  bobbins  to  wind  up  the 
thread  faster  or  slower,  s,  the  four  whirls  of  the  spindles,  t,  the 
four  Spindles,  which  run  in  iron  plates,  v,  explained  in  letter  h. 
w,  a  wooden  frame  of  the  whole  machine.'  " 

'*  Such  is  the  original  of  the  present  water-frarae  and 
throstle.  It  was  afterwards  greatly  improved  by  Arkwright 
himself;  and,  when  horse-power  was  exchanged  for  water- 
power,  the  number  of  spindles  in  the  frame  was  multiplied. 
The  original  machine  was  adapted  only  to  perform  the  last 
operation  in  spinning;,  namely,  reducing  the  rovings  into  yam ; 
but  it  was  easily  applicable  to  the  process  of  roving  itself,  a^ 
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will  subsequently  appear.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  inventor, 
in  his  application  for  a  patent,  described  himself  as  '  Richard 
Arkwright,  of  Nottingham,  clockmaker"*  He  and  his  part- 
ners erected  a  mill  at  Nottingham,  which  was  driven  by  horses ; 
but  this  mode  of  turning  the  machinery  being  found  too  ex- 
pensive, they  built  another  mill  on  a  much  larger  scale  at 
Cromford,  in  Derbyshire,  which  was  turned  by  a  water  wheel, 
and  from  this  circumstance  the  spinning  machine  was  called 
the  water-frame, 

"  The  difficulty,  delay,  and  expense  which  attended  the 
completing  of  the  invention,  prove,  at  the  very  least,  that 
Arkwright  did  not  receive  it  from  any  other  person  a  perfect 
machine.  If  he  had  seen  either  Wyatt's  machine,  or  the 
model  of  that  of  Highs,  he  had  still  to  perfect  the  details ; 
and  the  determined  assiduity  and  confidence  with  which  he 
devoted  himself  to  this  imdertaking,  before  the  machine  had 
ever  been  made  to  answer,  show  that  he  had  sufficient  me- 
chanical capacity  to  appreciate  its  value,  and  sufficient  talent 
and  energy  to  make  the  invention  practica.ble  and  profitable. 

"  Having  completed  the  history  of  the  great  invention  of 
spinning  by  rollers,  it  will  be  proper,  before  proceeding  to 
describe  the  further  progress  of  Arkwright  in  combining  and 
improving  the  cotton  machinery,  to  go  back  in  the  order  of 
time,  and  to  mention  another  invention  for  the  purpose  of 
spinning,  which  came  into  use  before  the  water-frame,  and 
which,  though  very  different  in  its  principle,  almost  rivalled 
that  machine  in  utility.  The  great  demand  for  yarn,  while 
the  one-thread  wheel  was  the  only  instrument  for  spinning, 
set  other  wits  on  contriving  a  substitute  for  it,  besides  those 
of  Wyatt,  Highs,  and  Arkwright. 

"  We  learn  from  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,'  that 
in  1783  the  society  had  in  its  repositories  models  of  the  follow- 
ing spinning  machines :  '  A  Spinning  Wheel,  by  Mr.  John 
Webb,  invented  1761.  A  Spinning  Wheel,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Perrin,  1761.  A  Horizontal  Spinning  Wheel,  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Harrison,  1764.  A  Spinning  Wheel,  by  Mr.  Perrin,  1765.  A 
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This  was  certainly  an  untrue  description,  and  Mr.  Guest  remarks  upon 
it,  that  Arkwright '  did  not  scruple  to  masquerade  in  the  character  and  trade  of 
John  Kay.'  *'— Reply,  p.  58. 
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Spinning  Wheel  by  Mr.  Garrat,  1766.  A  Spinning  Wlicelby 
Mr.  Garrat,  17G7-"  Between  the  establishment  of  the  society 
in  1754  and  tbe  year  1783,  it  distributed  £544  12s.  in  pre- 
miums '  for  improving  several  machines  used  in  manufactures, 
viz,  the  comb-pot,  cards  for  wool  and  cotton,  stocking  frame, 
loom,  machines  for  winding  and  doubling,  and  spinning 
wheels.'!  None  of  these  inventions  of  spinning  machines, 
however,  succeeded.  The  compiler  of  the  Transactions, 
writing  in  1783,  says,  '  From  the  beat  information  liitherto 
obtained,  it  appears,  that  about  the  year  1764,  a  poor  man, 
of  the  name  of  Hargreaves,  employed  in  the  cotton  manufac- 
tory near  Blackburn,  in  Lancashire,  first  made  a  machine  in 
that  county,  which  spun  eleven  threads ;  and  that  in  the  year 
1770  he  obtained  a  patent  for  the  invention.  The  construc- 
tion of  this  kind  of  machine,  called  a  Spinning  Jenny,  has 
since  been  much  improved,  and  ia  now  at  so  high  a  degree  of 
perfection,  that  one  woman  is  thereby  enabled  with  ease  to 
spin  a  himdred  threads  of  cotton  at  a  tirae.'J 

"  James  Hargreaves,  a  weaver  of  Stand-hill,  near  Black- 
burn, was  the  author  of  the  admirable  invention  noticed  in 
this  extract. II     It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  date 

•  "  TrannactioBi  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  vol.  i.  pp.  314, 315," 

t  "  Ibid.  lol.  i.  p.  26." 

I  "  Ibid.  voL  i.  pp.  33,  34." 

I  "  Mr.  Gueit  prefers  s  clum  on  the  pait  of  Thotnu  Highs,  of  Lvigh,  to  the 
invention  of  the  ■pinning-jennj,  u  well  u  of  the  water-frame.  After  allentively 
conaidcring  [he  evideli«  idiluced,  I  am  of  opiuion  that  it  i>  quite  inauRieieiil  lo 
etUblish  the  clum.  At  the  trial  on  Arkwrighl'i  patent,  when  Hight  wu  exunined 
prettj  lu-Kcl;  ai  to  hii  inrentioas,  he  ilid  not  e>en  allude  to  the  jenny,  which  it  is 
almoil  certain  be  would,  lo  prove  his  great  invenlire  lajentihadhe  been  the  inventor. 
It  is  true  that  two  men,  named  Thomu  Leather  and  Thomu  Wilkinion,  the  one 
60  and  the  other  T5;eftn  oU  when  their  evideoec  was  talicn.  Mated  in  1823  and 
1827,  that  ihcf  knew  High*,  and  thai  he  made  a  tpinDing-jeonj  about  the  fCoi 
1763  or  1764.  The  former  also  Mated,  that  the  machine  was  called  jaaa/  after 
llighs's  daughter  June  ;  and  there  i>  ample  evidence  (hat  Highi  had  a  daughter  of 
that  name.  It  ia  added,  that  Kay,  the  clockmaker,  assisted  in  the  construction  of 
this  machine,  ai  siell  as  in  that  of  the  water-frame.  The  last-mentioned  circum- 
slonce  leads  me  lo  the  belief  that  ihe  nitneiset  have  confounded  the  Ivo  inven- 
tions. Moreovef,  as  Highs  undoubtedlj  made  jenniet  at  a  later  period,  and  als'> 
invented  a  double  jenny  with  some  new  appaialuSithis  Gicl  may  have  given  rise  to 
Ihe  belief  that  he  wis  the  original  inventor.  The  recollcclioas  of  tnu  aged  men, 
concerning  precise  dales,  aller  the  lapse  of  sixty  yean,  and  concerning  the  precise 
form  of  a  roathine  seen  by  them  in  mere  boyhood,  are  little  lo  be  relied  upon, 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  overturning  Ihe  claims  ofa  mosl  ingeninus  man,  the 
patentee  of  the  invenlioD.  and  whose  JDventioni  were  never  disputed  till  the 
VOL.  I.  X 
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of  the  invention  was  1767,  not  1764  ;  and  Arkwright,  in  his 
*  Case/  states  the  machine  to  have  been  made  in  1767.  It  is, 
however,  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that  the  jenny  would 
not  be  at  once  perfected :  its  construction  would  probably 
occupy  the  author,  who  was  a  poor  man,  and  had  to  work  for 
his  daily  bread,  some  years:  and  as  Hargreaves  went  to 
Nottingham  in  1768,  before  which  time  his  machine  had  not 
only  been  perfected,  but  its  extraordinary  powers  so  clearly 
proved,  notwithstanding  his  efforts  to  keep  it  secret,  as  to 
expose  him  to  persecution  and  the  attacks  of  a  mob,  I  am 
strongly  disposed  to  think  that  the  invention  was  conceived, 
and  that  the  author  began  to  embody  it,  as  early  as  1764. 

"  Hargreaves,  though  illiterate  and  humble,  must  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  greatest  inventors  and  improvers  in  the 
cotton  manufacture.  His  principal  invention,  and  one  which 
showed  high  mechanical  genius,  was  the  jenny.  The  date  of 
this  invention  was  some  years  before  Arkwright  obtained  the 
patent  for  his  water  frame  ;  and  it  differs  so  completely  from 
that  machine,  and  from  Wyatt's,  that  there  can  be  no  suspi- 
cion of  its  being  other  than  a  perfectly  original  invention. 

"  It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  to  some  readers,  that  the 
cotton  was  formerly,  and  is  still,  reduced  from  the  state  of 
the  fleecy  roll  called  a  carding,  into  the  state  of  spun  thread, 
by  repeated,  though  similar  operations :  the  first  draws  out 
the  carding,  and  gives  it  a  very  slight  twist,  so  as  to  make  it 
into  a  loose  thread,  about  the  thickness  of  a  candle-wick,  in 
which  state  it  is  called  a  roving  or  slubbin ;  the  subsequent 
processes  draw  out  the  roving  much  finer,  and  at  length 
reduce  it  into  yarn.  Hargreaves's  jenny,  like  Arkwright's 
machine,  was  intended  to  spin  the  roving  into  yarn ;  but  it 
was  not,  like  Arkwright's,  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  pre- 
paration of  the  roving  itself.  Hargreaves  is  said  to  have 
received  the  original  idea  of  his  machine  from  seeing  a  one- 
thread  wheel  overturned  upon  the  floor,  when  both  the  wheel 

appearance  of  Mr.  Guest's  book.  Highs,  however,  has  a  third  claim  as  an  inven- 
tor :  he  stated,  on  Arkwright's  patent  trial,  that  he  made  a  perpetual  carding  in  the 
year  1773,  which  was  before  any  other  person  did  the  same  thing.  It  is  certain 
that  he  was  an  extremely  ingenious  man,  and  he  continued  to  make  spinning  ma- 
chines till  he  was  disabled  by  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  about  the  year  1790.  He  was 
supported  in  his  old  age  by  the  liberality  of  Peter  Drinkwater,  Esq.,  of  Manches- 
ter, and  others,  and  died  on  the  19th  December,  1803,  aged  eighty-four  years.** 
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and  the  spindle  conliniied  to  revolve.'  Tlie  spindle  was  thus 
thrown  from  a  horizontal  into  an  upright  position  ;  and  the 
thought  seems  to  have  struck  him,  that  if  a  number  of  spindles 
were  placed  upright,  and  side  hy  side,  several  threads  might 
be  spun  at  once.  He  contrived  a  frame,  in  one  part  of  which 
he  placed  eight  rovings  in  a  row,  and  in  another  part  a  row  of 
eight  spindles.  The  rovinga,  when  extended  to  the  spindles, 
passed  between  two  horizontal  bars  of  wood,  forming  &  clasp, 
which  opened  and  shut  somewhat  like  a  parallel  ruler ;  when 
pressed  together,  this  clasp  held  the  threads  fast.  A  certain 
portion  of  roving  being  extended  from  the  spindles  to  the 
wooden  clasp,  the  clasp  was  closed,  and  was  then  drawn  along 
the  horizontal  frame  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  spin- 
dles, by  which  the  threads  were  lengthened  out,  and  reduced 
to  the  proper  tenuity  ;  this  was  done  with  the  spinner's  left 
hand,  and  his  right  hand  at  the  same  time  turned  a  wheel, 
which  caused  the  spindles  to  revolve  rapidly,  and  thus  the 
roving  was  spun  into  yam.  By  returning  the  clasp  to  its  first 
situation,  and  letting  down  a  presser  wire,  the  yarn  was  wound 
upon  the  spindle. 

"  With  this  admirable  machine,  though  at  first  rudely  con- 
structed, Hargreavcs  and  his  family  spun  weft  for  his  own 
weaving.  Aware  of  the  value  of  the  invention,  but  not  ex- 
tending his  ambition  to  a  patent,  he  kept  it  as  secret  as 
possible  for  a  time,  and  used  it  merely  in  his  own  business. 
A  machine  of  such  powers  could  not,  however,  be  long  con- 
cealed ;  but  when  it  became  the  subject  of  rumour,  instead  of 
gaining  for  its  author  adiniratton  and  gratitude,  the  spinners 
raised  an  outcry  that  it  would  throw  multitudes  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  a  mob  broke  into  Hargreaves's  house,  and 
destroyed  his  jenny.  So  great  was  the  persecution  he  suffered, 
and  the  danger  in  which  he  was  placed,  that  this  victim  of 
popular  ignorance  was  compelled  to  flee  his  native  county,  as 
the  inventor  of  the  fly-shuttle  had  been  before  him.  Thus 
the  neighbourhood  where  the  machine  was  invented,  lost  the 
benefit  of  it,  yet  without  preventing  its  general  adoption ; — 
the  common  and  appropriate  punishment  of  the  ignorance  and 
selfishness  which  oppose  mechanical  improvements. 
■  "  Ren't  Cyclopedia,  lod  EncyelopediB  Brituinica.  art.  '  Codon  Manu- 
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Hargreaves  retired  to  Nottingham  in  1768,  where  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Thomas  James,  a  joiner, 
who  raised  sufficient  money  to  enable  them  to  erect  a  small 
mill  He  took  out  a  patent  for  the  jenny  in  1770,  the  year 
after  Arkwright  had  obtained  his  patent  at  the  same  place. 
The  patent  was  "  for  a  method  of  making  a  wheel  or  engine 
of  an  entire  new  construction,  and  never  before  made  use  of, 
in  order  for  spinning,  drawing,  and  twisting  of  cotton,  and  to 
be  managed  by  one  person  only,  and  that  the  wheel  or  engine 
will  spin,  draw,  or  twist,  sixteen  or  more  threads  at  one  time, 
by  a  turn  or  motion  of  one  hand,  and  a  draw  of  the  other.*' 
The  following  is  the  inventor's  description  of  the  process: — 
*  One  person,  with  his  or  her  right  hand  turns  the  wheel,  and 
with  the  left  hand  takes  hold  of  the  clasps,  and  therewith 
draws  out  the  cotton  from  the  slubbin  box  ;  and,  being 
twisted  by  the  turn  of  the  wheel  in  the  drawing  out,  then  a 
piece  of  wood  is  lifted  up  by  the  toe,  which  lets  down  a  presser 
wire,  so  as  to  press  the  threads  so  drawn  out  and  twisted,  in 
order  to  wind  or  put  the  same  regularly  upon  bobbins  which 
are  placed  on  the  spindles.'  The  number  of  spindles  in  the 
jenny  was  at  first  eight :  when  the  patent  was  obtained,  it  was 
sixteen ;  it  soon  came  to  be  twenty  or  thirty ;  and  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  have  since  been  used 

"  Before  quitting  Lancashire,  Hargreaves  had  made  a 
few  jennies  for  sale  ;*  and  the  importance  of  the  invention 
being  universally  appreciated,  the  interests  of  the  manufac- 
turers and  weavers  brought  it  into  general  use,  in  spite  of  all 
opposition.  A  desperate  efibrt  was,  however,  made  in  1779 — 
probably  in  a  period  of  temporary  distress — to  put  down  the 
machine.  A  mob  rose,  and  scoured  the  country  for  several 
miles  round  Blackburn,  demolishing  the  jennies,  and  with 
them  all  the  carding  engines,  water-frames,  and  every 
machine  turned  by  water  or  horses.  It  is  said  that  the 
rioters  spared  the  jennies  which  had  only  twenty  spindles,  as 
these  were  by  this  time  admitted  to  be  useful ;  but  those  with 
a  greater  number,  being  considered  mischievous,  were  des- 
troyed, or  cut  down  to  the  prescribed  dimensions.      It  may 

•  "  It  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  that  Crompton,  the  inyentor  of  the  mule, 
'learnt  to  spin  upon  a  jenny  of  Hargreayes's  make,'  in  1769." 
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seem  strangL*,  that  not  merely  the  working  classes,  but  even 
the  middle  and  upper  classes,  entertained  a  great  dread  of 
machinery.  Not  perceiving  the  tendency  of  any  invention 
which  improved  and  cheapened  the  manufacture,  to  cause  an 
extended  demand  for  its  prcjducts,  and  thereby  to  give  em- 
ployment to  more  hands  than  it  superseded,  those  classes 
were  alarmed  lest  the  poor-rates  should  be  burdened  with 
workmen  thrown  idle.  They  therefore  connived  at,  and  even 
actually  joined  in,  the  opposition  to  machinery,  and  did  all  in 
their  power  to  screen  the  rioters  from  puiushment.*  This 
devastating  outrage  left  effects  more  permanent  than  have 
usually  resulted  from  such  commotions.  Spinners,  and  other 
capitalists,  were  driven  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Blackburn 
to  Manchester  and  other  places,  and  it  was  many  years  before 
cotton-spinning  was  resumed  at  Blackburn.  Mr.  Peel,  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  skilful  and 
enterprising  spinner  and  calico  printer,  having  had  his  ma- 
chinery at  Altham  thrown  into  the  river,  and  been  in  personal 
danger  from  the  fury  of  the  mob,  retired  in  disgust  to  Burton, 
in  Staffordshire,  where  he  built  a  cotton-mill  on  the  banks  of 
the  Trent,  and  remained  there  some  years.  A  large  mill, 
built  by  Arkwright,  at  Birkacre,  near  Chorley,  was  destroyed 
by  a  mob,  in  the  presence  of  a  powerful  body  of  police  and 
mihtary,  without  any  of  the  civil  authorities  requiring  their 
interference  to  prevent  the  outrage.f 

"  The  two  important  inventions  for  spinning,  of  which  the 
history  has  been  traced,  broke  down  the  barrier  which  had 
so  long  obstructed  the  advance  of  the  cotton  manufacture. 
The  new  machines  not  only  turned  off  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity of  yam  than  had  before  been  produced,  but  the  yam  was 
also  of  a  superior  quality.  The  water-frame  spun  a  hard  and 
firm  thread,  calculated  for  warps;  and  from  this  time  the 
warps  of  linen  yam  were  abandoned,  and  goods  were,  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country,  woven  wholly  of  cotton.  Manufac- 
tures of  a  finer  and  more  delicate  fabric  were  also  introduced, 


*  "  An  hnnouroble   exoepiicid  to  thU  foil;   tra*  tuund  in   the  coadurt   of 
Doming  Rubotiism,  En].,  >  nugiMrate  near  Bolton,  who  publuhcd  a  uniible 

addfcas  lo  ihe  weaven  and  ip'mnen,  in  which  he  endiavoured  to  convince  them 
thil  il  Hu  for  their  inlerest  lo  encourage  inren^ont  for  abridging  labour, " 
'   Edinburgh  Review,  No.  id.  p.  14. 
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especiallv  calicoes,  imitated  from  the  Indian  fabrics  of  that 
name.  The  jenny  was  peculiarly  adapted  for  spinning  weft; 
so  that  the  two  machines,  instead  of  coming  in  conflict,  were 
brought  into  use  together.  The  spirit  of  inyention  and 
improvement,  fiilly  aroused  by  the  proof  which  had  now  been 
^ven  of  the  powers  of  mechanical  combination,  operated 
with  extraordinary  vigour ;  and  amongst  the  numberless 
schemes  and  experiments  tried  in  the  workshops  of  Lan- 
cashire, not  a  few  contrivances  of  real  value  were  discovered, 
to  perfect  the  various  machines. 

**  The  cotton  manufacture,  for  some  years  after  the  great 
impulse  was  given  to  it,  continued  to  move  with  comparative 
slowness.  The  power  was  applied,  but  it  required  time  to 
overcome  the  vis  inert ub  of  society.  Five  years  were  requisite 
before  Arkwright  himself  began  to  receive  a  proGt.  It  needed 
other  examples  of  success,  to  attract  capital  in  a  full  stream 
to  this  employment  In  the  five  years  ending  with  1775,  the 
average  import  of  cotton  wool  into  Great  Britain  did  not 
exceed  4,764,589  lbs.  a  year ;  only  four  times  as  much  as  the 
average  import  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

"  The  machinery  was  still,  however,  very  imperfect,  espe- 
cially in  the  preparation  of  the  cotton  for  the  spinning-frame. 
But  in  this,  as  in  other  departments,  the  manufacturers  were 
on  the  alert  for  improvement  The  important  process  of 
carding  was  about  this  time  brought  to  perfection.  On  this 
subject  we  must  go  back  a  little  in  our  history. 

"  Carding  is  the  process  to  which  the  cotton  is  subjected 
after  it  has  been  opened  and  cleaned,  in  order  that  the  fibres 
of  the  wool  may  be  disentangled,  straightened,  and  laid 
parallel  with  each  other,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  spun.  This 
was  formerly  efiected  by  instruments  called  hand-cards,  which 
were  brushes  made  of  short  pieces  of  wire,  instead  of  bris- 
tles ;  the  wires  being  stuck  into  a  sheet  of  leather,  at  a 
certain  angle,  and  the  leather  fastened  on  a  flat  piece  of  wood, 
about  twelve  inches  long  and  five  wide,  with  a  handle.  The 
cotton  being  spread  upon  one  of  the  cards,  it  was  repeatedly 
combed  with  another  till  all  the  fibres  were  laid  straight,  when 
it  was  stripped  off*  the  card  in  a  fleecy  roll  ready  for  the 
rover.  The  first  improvement  was  in  making  one  of  the  two 
cards  a  fixture,  and  increasing  its  size ;  so  that  a  workman, 
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having  spread  the  cotton  upon  it,  might  use  a  card  double 
the  size  of  the  old  cards,  and  do  twice  the  quantity  of  work. 
The  process  was  further  facilitated  by  suspending  the  move- 
able card  by  a  pulley  from  tlie  ceiling,  with  a  weight  to 
balance  it,  so  that  the  workman  had  only  to  move  the  cord, 
without  sustaining  its  weight.  The  stock-cards,  as  they 
were  called,  had  been  previously  used  in  tlie  woollen  manu- 
facture ;  at  what  period  they  were  introduced  into  the  cotton 
manufacture,  I  have  not  satisfactorily  ascertained.  It  has 
been  said  that  James  Hargreaves,  the  inventor  of  the  jenny, 
first  applied  them,  with  some  improvement  of  his  own,  to  the 
carding  of  cotton ;  but  it  will  be  seen  by  the  letter  of  Mr, 
Charles  Wyatt,  that  John  Wyatt,  the  inventor  of  spinning 
by  rollers,  spoke  of  cotton  being  carded  with  stock-cards  in 
1739. 

"  The  application  of  rotatory  motion  was  the  grand  im- 
provement in  carding ;  and  this  improvement,  singular  as  it 
may  seem,  is  traced  back  to  Lewis  Paul,  the  patentee  of 
spinning  by  rollers. 

"  The  carding  patent  of  Lewis  Paul,*  of  the  30th  August, 
1 748,  a  copy  of  which,  with  the  drawings,  I  have  oI)tained 
from  the  Patent  Office,  includes  two  different  machines  for 
accomplishing  the  same  purpose ;  the  one  a  flat,  and  the 
other  a  cylindrical  arrangement  of  cards.  The  following 
description  in  the  specification  applies  equally  to  both  :— 
'  The  said  machine  for  carding  of  wool  and  cotton,  &c,  docs 
consist  and  is  to  be  performed  in  the  manner  following,  to 
wit:  The  card  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  parallel  cards, 
with  intervening  spaces  between  each,  and  the  matter  being 
carded  thereon,  is  afterwards  took  off  each  card  separately, 
and  the  several  rows  or  filliments  of  wool  or  cotton  so  took 
off,  are  connected  in  one  entire  roll.'  The  first  machine 
described  in  the  specification  consists  ofa  flat  board,  varying 


•  In  (his  patent,  he  Ihui  describes  bimielf,  —  "  1,  Lenia  Paul,  of  Blrnimgham, 
gptillf man  ;'  from  which  it  wauid  appear  thai  he  was  tlill  living  at  Birmiiigham. 
Whelhcr  he  yet  carried  on  (pinning  in  thai  lown,  or  wbctiier,  as  Mr.  Kennedy 
suppoBct,  he  nas  connected  wiih  the  concern  at  Northamplon,  1  cannot  leom. 
This  remarkable  man,  of  whnm  so  lilllc  h  kmiwn.  except  the  surpriting  inveo- 
(ii>ns  for  nhich  he  oblained  patenit,  lived  al  Bimiin|ihaDi  in  1736  and  1748,  and 
at  Kennngton,  near  London,  in  1758. 
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io  dhntostoos  firavn  tkree  feet  b^  two.  to  two  feet  bT  foor* 
teeo  incbe«,  on  wfaidi  were  uiled  sxteen  loos  cards,  parallel 
to  eadi  other,  with  small  spmcts  betwiu  eaclil  The  wool  or 
csoCton  being  spread  on  the  cards,  a  hand-card,  of  the  same 
length  as  those  nailed  on  the  board,  but  onlj  a  quarter  of  the 
breadth,  and  completely  corered  with  points  of  wire,  was 
drawn  orer  the  lower  cards  till  the  operatioD  was  cooqileted. 

^*  The  second  and  more  important  maclune  was  a  hori- 
xontal  cylinder,  covered  in  its  whole  drcmnfierence  with 
parallel  rows  of  cards,  with  interrening  spaces,  and  turned 
bj  a  handle.  Under  the  cylinder  was  a  concare  frame, 
Ibied  internally  with  cards,  exactly  fitting  the  lower  half 
of  the  cylinder;  so  that,  when  the  handle  was  tamed, 
the  cards  of  the  cylinder  and  of  the  concare  fi^me  worked 
agunst  each  other,  and  carded  the  wooL  This  bears  the 
closest  resemblance  to  the  modem  carding  cylinder,  except 
that  the  concaye  frame  is  now  placed  aver  the  cylinder,  and 
in  Patd's  machine  it  was  placed  wukr.  There  was  a  con- 
triyance  for  letting  the  concaye  part  down  by  a  lever  and 
puUey,  and  turning  it  round,  so  as  easily  to  strip  off  the 
carded  wooL 

**  When  the  wool  was  properly  carded,  it  was  stripped  off, 
'by  means  of  a  stick,  with  needles  in  it,  parallel  to  one 
another,  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb.'  The  cardings  were  of 
course  only  of  the  length  of  the  cylinder,  but  an  ingenious 
apparatus  was  attached  for  making  them  into  a  perpetual 
carding.  Each  length  was  placed  on  a  flat  broad  riband, 
which  was  extended  between  two  short  cylinders,  and  which 
wound  upon  one  cylinder  as  it  unwound  from  the  other. 
When  the  carding  was  placed  on  the  riband,  the  turning  of 
one  of  the  cylinders  wound  the  riband  and  carding  upon  it ; 
and,  length  being  joined  to  length,  the  carding  was  made 
perpetual,  and  wound  up  in  a  roll,  ready  for  the  spinning 
machine.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  the  upper  roller  in 
Paul's  patent  spinning  machine  of  1758  was  called  the 
*  riband  cylinder.' 

"  Here,  then,  are  the  carding  cylinder,  the  perpetual 
carding,  and  the  comb  for  stripping  off  the  carding.  It  must 
be  admitted,  that  the  invention  was  admirable  and  beautiful, 
though  not  perfect     Its  defects  were, — that  the  cylinder  had 
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no  feeJer,  the  wool  being  put  on  by  the  hand, — that  the 
cardinge  were  taken  off  separately  by  a  moveable  comb,  which 
of  course  required  the  machine  to  stop,— and  that  the  per- 
petual carding  was  produced  by  joining  short  lengths  with 
the  hand,  whereas  now  it  is  brought  off  the  machine  in  a  con- 
tinuous roll,  by  a  comb  attached  to  the  cylinder,  and  con- 
stantly worked  against  it  by  a  crank.  Paul's  machine,  though 
so  great  an  improvetuent  on  the  old  method,  was  not  known 
in  Lancashire  for  twelve  years,  nor  generally  adopted  for 
more  than  twenty  years  after  the  date  of  the  patent. 

"  Thus  the  two  most  important  and  admirable  inventions  in 
cotton  spinning,  the  carding  hy  cylinders  and  spinning  by 
rollers — which  have  also  been  adopted  (with  some  modifica- 
tions) in  the  manufactures  of  wool,  worsted,  flax,  and  tow — 
originated  in  the  very  same  establishment,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  years  earlier  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  not  in 
Lancashire,  but  in  Warwickshire,  As  Paul's  patent  was 
obtained  some  years  after  Wyatt  had  retired  from  the  con- 
cern, the  invention  was  probably  his  own.  These  two  extra- 
ordinary men  were  doubly  unfortunate, — first,  in  their  failure 
to  realize  profit  by  their  splendid  inventions,  and,  secondly, 
in  losing  the  fame  as  well  as  the  profit  they  deserved ;  for 
their  merits  have,  until  now,  been  recorded  by  no  writer,  and 
their  names  are  merely  handed  down  as  the  luckless  con- 
trivers of  some  unknown  machinery.  It  may  be  hoped  that, 
from  the  proofs  now  published  of  their  inventions,  they  will 
even  yet  receive  the  well-earned,  though  tardy,  tribute  of 
admiration  from  posterity. 

"  When  the  establishment  at  Northampton,  in  which  the 
carding  cylinder  is  said  to  have  been  used,  was  broken  up, 
that  machine  was  bought  by  a  Mr.  Morris,  and  taken  first  to 
Leominster,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  afterwards  to  Brock  mill, 
near  Wigan,  in  Lancashire.  Mr.  Kennedy,  in  his  '  Brief 
Memoir  of  Samuel  Crompton,'*  says — '  Lewis  Paul  was  also 
in  ]  "48  the  patentee  of  the  invention  of  revolving  cylinders 
for  carding  cotton.  This  machine  is  the  original  of  the 
machine  for  carding  now  used.     After  the  breaking  up  of 


■  "  Mcmoira  of  ihe  Literary  aiiil  Pliilowphicol  Society  of  Manchcsli 
of  (be  accond  Kricc.  p.  936." 
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Wyatt  and  Paul's  establishment  at  Northampton,  it  was  pur- 
chased by  a  hat  manufacturer  from  Leominster,  and  by  him 
applied  to  the  carding  of  wool  for  hats;  and  about  1760  it 
was  introduced  into  Lancashire,  and  re-applied  to  the  carding 
of  cotton,  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Morris,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wigan.'" — Bainess  History  of  the  Cotton 
Manufacture. 


But  Arkwright  was  in  some  degree  confined  in  his  opera- 
tion to  one  process.  He  first  had  a  horse  mill  and  afterwards 
a  waterwheeL  It  required  the  comprehensive  and  mathemati- 
cal mind  of  Watt  to  give  fiill  extension  to  the  improvement 
of  Arkwright.  "  James  Watt,  if  not  the  inventor,  was  the 
great  improver  of  the  steam  engine,  and  in  truth,  as  to  all 
that  is  admirable  in  its  structure,  or  vast  in  its  utility,  he  was 
virtually  the  inventor.  It  was  by  his  ingenuity  that  its  action 
was  so  regulated  as  to  make  it  capable  of  being  applied  to  the 
finest  and  most  delicate  manufacture,  and  its  power  so  in- 
creased as  to  set  weight  and  solidity  at  defiance.  By  his 
admirable  contrivance,  it  has  become  a  thing  stupendous  alike 
for  its  force  and  its  flexibility,  for  the  prodigious  power  which 
it  can  exert,  the  ease,  and  precision,  and  ductibility  with 
which  they  can  be  variously  distributed  and  applied.  The 
trunk  of  an  elephant,  that  can  pick  up  a  pin  or  rend  an  oak, 
is  nothing  to  it.  It  can  engrave  a  seal,  and  crush  masses  of 
obdurate  metal  like  wax.  It  can  draw  out,  without  breaking, 
a  thread  as  fine  as  gossamer,  and  lift  a  ship  of  war  like  a  bau- 
ble in  the  air.  It  can  embroider  the  most  delicate  muslin, 
and  forge  an  anchor,  or  cut  steel  into  ribands,  and  impel  loaded 
vessels  against  the  fury  of  winds  and  waves.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  estimate  the  advantages,  or  the  value  of  the  benefits 
which  those  advantages  have  conferred  upon  the  country. 
There  is  no  branch  of  industry  which  has  not  been  indebted 
to  them,  and  in  all  the  most  material,  they  have  not  only 
widened  most  magnificently  the  field  of  its  exertions,  but 
multiplied  in  a  thousand  fold  the  amount  of  its  productions. 
It  was  his  improved  steam  engine  that  fought  the  battles  of 
Europe  ;  it  is  the  same  great  power  that  enables  us  to  pay  the 
interest  of  our  national  debt,  to  maintain  the  arduous  struggles 
in  which  we  are  engaged  with  the  manufacturing  skill  and 
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capital  of  countries  less  oppressed  with  taxation,  and  enjoying 
the  adrantaj^es  of  cheap  food,  not  raised  in  price  hy  artificial 
means  and  laws,  made  in  order  to  maintain  landed  supremacy. 
But  these  are  poor  and  narrow  views  of  its  importance.  It 
has  increased  indefinitely  the  mass  of  human  happiness,  com- 
forts and  enjoyments,  and  rendered  cheap,  all  over  the  world, 
the  materials  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  It  has  armed  the 
feeble  hand  with  a  power  to  which  no  limits  can  be  assigned, 
completed  the  dominion  of  mind  over  the  most  refractory 
qualities  of  matter,  and  laid  a  sure  foundation  for  all  those 
future  miracles  of  mechanic  power,  which  are  destined  to  aid 
and  reward  the  labours  of  after  generations."* 

The  foregoing  digression,  an  humble  tribute  to  those  great 
men,  one  of  whom  introduced  the  spinning  machines,  and 
another  gave  them  their  power  and  extent,  will  not  he  consi- 
dered out  of  place ;  for  although  those  vast  powers  were  first 
apphed  to  the  cotton  manufacture,  their  applicability  and  utility 
to  the  woollen  manufacture  did  not  escape  the  comprehensive 
mind  of  my  friend,  Benjamin  Gott,  Esq.,  whom,  as  he  is  still  in 
the  enjoyment  of  health,  ease,  comfort,  and  a  great  share  of 
the  blessings  of  life,  it  would  be  indeUcate  and  improper  to 
eulogise,  or  even  to  do  justice  to  his  merits.  Mr.  Gott,  in  de- 
spite of  opposition  and  prejudice,  introduced  those  vast  im- 
provements into  the  woollen  manufacture.  Instead  of  the 
distaff  and  the  spinning  wheel,  spinning  by  rollers  was  invented 
by  Wyatt  and  Paul,  and  improved  by  Arkwright.  Instead  of  a 
single  thread  being  spun  by  one  pair  of  hands,  a  machine  was 
contrived  to  produce  twenty,  then  fifty,  then  a  hundred,  and 
then  even  a  thousand  threads,  in  less  time  and  by  the  same 
manual  labour.  Mr.  Gott  was  the  first  to  apply  this  machinery 
upon  an  enlarged  scale  to  the  woollen  manufacture,  adding 
thereto  the  gig-mill  for  raising  the  wool  on  the  piece  of  cloth, 
and  shearing  frames  worked  also  by  power, — thus  altering  the 
character  of  the  woollen  trade. 

The  spring  shuttle  and  other  improvements  were  also  intro- 
duced at  this  period,  in  the  manufacture  of  superfine  cloth, 
which  caused  great  excitement  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
and  particularly  in  Wiltshire,  where  riots  took  place  this  year. 
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The  worsted  trade  also  came  in  for  its  share  of  improve- 
ment.  A  machine  for  combing  wool  was  inrented  bj  Dr. 
Edmund  Cartwright,  of  Doncaster :  two  patents  were  in  this 
year  (1792)  taken  out  by  him,  by  which  the  work  which 
employed  before  thirty  men  was  effected  by  one  man  and  six 
children.  Another  machine  for  combing  wool  was  inrented 
this  year  by  3Ir.  William  Popple,  of  Cuckney,  in  Notting- 
hanu^iire,  by  which  wool  of  shorter  staple  might  be  made 
into  worsted,  and  the  work  performed  in  a  superior  manner 
and  by  fewer  hands. 

These  inventions  caused  considerable  alarm  amongst  the 
wool-combers,  and  a  number  of  petitions  were  presented  to 
Parliament,  setting  forth  that  their  business  differed  from 
most  others  into  which  machinery  had  been  introduced,  in 
that  it  was  impossible  to  increase  the  quantity  of  the  raw 
material  along  with  the  increased  power  of  working  it  up;  and 
they  asserted  that  their  numbers  were  fully  equal  and  ade- 
quate to  work  up  all  the  wool  of  the  sort  fit  for  combing  that 
could  be  produced.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  aUeged,  not 
only  by  the  inyentors  of  the  machinery,  but  also  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  four  large  manufactories  in  Nottinghamshire  and 
Yorkshire,  that  the  wool-combers  were  seldom  willing  to  work 
half  of  their  time,  whereby  the  manufacturers  had  been  greatly 
injured,  and  that  the  use  of  the  machinery  afforded  a  remedy 
for  that  evil,  and  would  also  tend  to  promote  an  increase  of 
wool  and  mutton,  and  therefore  they  prayed  that  Parliament 
would  not  sacrifice  such  important  interests  to  the  discontent 
of  the  wool-combers. 

Considerable  distress  having,  however,  ensued  to  the  wool- 
combers,  by  the  introduction  and  use  of  machinery,  the  sta- 
tute of  the  5th  Elizabeth,  which  prohibited  the  use  of  certain 
trades  to  any  person  who  had  not  served  an  apprenticeship 
thereto  for  seven  years,  was  relaxed  in  1795,  and  all  those  who 
had  served  an  apprenticeship  to  wool-combing,  or  were  legally 
entitled  to  carry  it  on,  and  were  willing  to  apply  to  other 
branches  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  or  to  any  other  trade, 
and  also  the  wives  and  children  of  all  such,  were  authorised 
to  exercise  any  trade  whatever,  in  any  town  or  place  of  the 
kingdom,  without  any  obstruction. 

About  this  period  Dr.  Edmund  Cartwright  introduced  his 
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power  loom,  and  thousli  at  that  time  confined  to  weaving 
cotton  poods,  it  was  gradually  introduced  into  tlie  worsted 
and  woollen  manufactures.  Dr.  Cartwright's  own  deacription 
of  this  invention,  aa  iDserted  in  '  Baines'a  History  of  the 
Cotton  Manufacture,'  is  most  interesting  : — 

"  Happening  to  be  at  Matlock  io  the  summer  of  !  784,  I 
fell  in  company  with  some  gentlemen  of  Manchester,  when  the 
conversation  turned  on  Arkwright's  spinning  machinery.  One 
of  the  company  observed,  that  as  soon  as  Arkwright's  jmtcnt 
expired,  so  many  mills  would  be  erected,  and  so  much  cotton 
spun,  that  hands  never  could  be  found  to  weave  it.  To  this 
observation  I  replied,  that  Arkwright  must  then  set  his  wits 
to  work  to  invent  a  weaving  mill.  This  brought  on  a  conver- 
sation on  the  subject,  in  which  the  Manchester  gentlemen 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  thing  was  impracticable  ;  and,  in 
defence  of  their  opinion,  they  adduced  arguments  which  I  cer- 
tainly was  incompetent  to  answer,  or  even  to  comprehend, 
being  totally  ignorant  of  the  subject,  having  never  at  that 
time  seen  a  person  weave.  I  controverted,  however,  the  im- 
practicability of  the  tiling  by  remarking,  that  there  had  lately 
been  exhibited  in  London  an  automaton  figure  which  played 
at  chess.  Now  you  will  not  assert,  gentlemen,  said  I,  that  it 
is  more  difficult  to  construct  a  machine  that  shall  weave,  than 
one  which  shall  make  all  the  variety  of  moves  which  are  re- 
quired in  that  complicated  game. 

"  Some  little  time  afterwards,  a  particular  circumstance 
recalling  this  conversation  to  my  mind,  it  struck  me  that,  as 
in  plain  weaving,  according  to  the  conception  I  then  had  of 
the  business,  there  could  only  be  three  movements,  which 
were  to  follow  each  other  in  succession,  there  would  be  little 
difficulty  in  producing  and  repeating  them.  Full  of  these 
ideas,  I  immediately  employed  a  carpenter  and  smith  to  carry 
them  into  effect.  As  soon  as  the  machine  was  finished,  I  got 
a  weaver  to  put  in  the  warp,  which  was  of  such  materials  as 
sail-cloth  is  usually  made  of.  To  my  great  delight,  a  piece  of 
cloth,  such  as  it  was,  was  the  produce.  Aa  I  had  never  before 
turned  my  thoughts  to  any  thing  mechanical,  either  in  theory 


r  practice. 


'  hati  ever  seen  a  loom  at  work,  or  knew 


any 


thing  of  its  construction,  you  will  readily  suppose  that  my  first 
loom  was  a  most  rude  piece  of  machinery.     The  warp  was 
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placed  perpendicularly,  the  reed  fell  with  the  weight  of  at  least 
half  a  hundredweight,  and  the  springs  which  threw  the  shut- 
tle were  strong  enough  to  have  thrown  a  Congreve  rocket. 
In  short,  it  required  the  strength  of  two  powerful  men  to 
work  the  machine  at  a  slow  rate,  and  only  for  a  short  time. 
Conceiving,  in  my  great  simplicity,  that  I  had  accomplished 
all  that  was  required,  I  then  secured  what  I  thought  a  most 
valuable  property,  by  a  patent,  4th  of  April,  1785.  This 
being  done,  I  then  condescended  to  see  how  other  people 
wove ;  and  you  will  guess  my  astonishment,  when  I  compared 
their  easy  modes  of  operation  with  mine.  Availing  myself, 
however,  of  what  I  then  saw,  I  made  a  loom,  in  its  general 
principles  nearly  as  they  are  now  made.  But  it  was  not  till 
the  year  1787  that  I  completed  my  invention,  when  I  took 
out  my  last  weaving  patent,  August  1st  of  that  year." 

The  great  impulse  thus  given  to  manufactures  by  the  in- 
ventions and  improvements  of  Arkwright  and  Watt,  as  well 
as  Cartwright  and  others,  stimulated  their  extension  in  every 
department,  and  every  branch  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  manu- 
facture ;  it  infused  a  spirit  of  emulation  amongst  agriculturists 
of  every  rank,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  while  the  en- 
couragement they  received  by  the  increasing  prices  of  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  very  high  prices  paid  for 
stock,  amply  remunerated  them. 


CHAPTER     VII. 


FROM  1800  TO  1804. 


Irish  Union — Laws  respecting  the  Woollen  Trade  with  Ireland — Proceedings  in 

Parliament — Examination  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Lords Mr.   Law*s 

(Lord  Ellenborough*s)  Address  to  the  House  of  Lords — Witnesses  Examined 

— Mr.  Wilberforce*s  Amendment  in  the  House  of  Commons Observations 

on  the  Objection  to  the  Exportation  of  British  Wool,  by  Lord   SheflSeld 

An  Address  to  the  Woollen  Manufacturers  of  Great  Britain,  bj  Alexander 
Williamson — Jacob's  Travels  in  Germany  and  Holland. 

JL  HE  year  1800  was  of  great  importance,  from  the  bill  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  by  Mr.  Pitt's  Government,  for  the 
Union  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  giving 
them  one  Parliament  and  the  same  laws.  An  alteration  of 
the  laws  which  existed  as  to  the  trade  of  wool  and  woollens, 
formed  part  of  that  plan,  and  the  woollen  manufacturers  of 
Great  Britain  gave  it  their  most  strenuous  oppositioa 

In  order  to  understand  the  position  in  which  they  then 
stood,  and  the  arguments  they  brought  forward  in  opposing 
that  part  of  the  Act  of  Union,  it  becomes  necessary  to  give 
extracts  from  the  resolutions  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment in  Ireland,  so  far  as  regards  wool  and  woollens,  and 
which  were  the  groundwork  of  the  measures  carried  in  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  : — 

*'  Resolved, — That  it  would  be  fit  to  propose  as  the  sixth  article 
of  the  Union,  that  his  Majesty's  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  shall,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  one,  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges,  and  be 
on  the  same  footing,  as  to  encouragements  and  bounties  on  the 
like  articles,  being  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  either 
kingdom  respectively,  and  generally  in  respect  of  trade  and  navi- 
gation in  all  ports  and  places  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  its 
dependencies,  and  that  in  all  treaties  made  by  his  Majesty,  his 
heirs  and  successors,  with  any  foreign  power,  his  Majesty's  subjects 
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of  Ireland  shall  have  the  same  privileges,  and  be  on  the  same 
footing,  as  bis  Majesty's  subjects  of  Great  Britain  ;  that  from  the 
first  of  January,  1801,  all  prohibitions  and  bounties  on  the  export 
of  articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  either  country, 
to  the  other,  shall  cease  and  determine,  and  that  the  said  articles 
shall  thenceforth  be  exported  from  one  to  the  other  without  duty 
or  bounty  on  such  exports  ;  that  all  articles,  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  either  kingdom,  (not  hereafter  enumerated  as 
subject  to  specific  duties,)  shall  from  thenceforth  be  imported  into 
each  country  from  the  other,  free  of  duty,  other  than  such  counter- 
vailing duty  as  shall  be  annexed  to  the  several  articles  contained  in 
the  schedule ;  and  the  woollen  manufactures  shall  pay  on  importa- 
tion into  each  country,  the  duties  now  payable  into  Ireland." 

''That  all  articles,  the  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture  of 
^ther  kingdom,  when  exported  through  the  other,  shall  in  all  cases 
be  exported  subject  to  the  same  charges  as  if  they  had  been 
exported  directly  from  the  country  of  which  they  were  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture." 

These  resolutions  excited  the  fears  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facturers of  Great  Britain,  and  the  following  petition  to  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  was  presented : — 

"  The  Petition  of  the  Merchants,  Factors,  Warehousemen,  and 
others,  concerned  in  the  Wool  and  Woollen  Trade,  residing 
in  London, 

"  Sheweth, — That  your  petitioners  observe,  with  inexpressible 
concern,  that  in  the  projected  arrangements  of  the  Union  with  the 
sister  kingdom,  she  proposes  that  the  existing  laws,  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  British  wool,  should  be  repealed,  so  far  as  relates  to 
herself,  whilst  on  her  part  she  claims  the  continuance  of  protecting 
duties  for  her  woollen  manufactures.  That  your  petitioners 
humbly  conceive  and  believe,  that  the  growth  of  wool  in  Great 
Britain  is  not  sufiicient  to  supply  the  manufactures  thereof  with  a 
quantity  equal  to  the  present  demand  for  home  consumption  and 
foreign  markets,  so  that  if  any  part  be  suffered  to  be  taken  away, 
your  petitioners  and  the  manufacturers  must  experience  very  great 
injury. 

'<  That  your  petitioners  are  most  seriously  alarmed,  in  case 
British  wool  should  be  permitted  to  be  exported,  that,  under  pre- 
tence of  carrying  it  to  Ireland,  great  quantities  would  be  conveyed 
to  foreign  countries,  without  the  possibility  of  prevention,  espe- 
cially in  times  of  peace ;  and  that  the  facility  with  which  it  might 
be  passed  from  various  parts  of  Ireland  free  from  detection,  fur- 
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niiihes  strong  apprehenaioD  that  still  larger  quantities  would  find 
their  way  to  foreign  countries,  whereby  the  British  merchant  and 
manufacturer  would  suffer,  and  the  enemies  and  rivals  of  the 
United  Kiugdom  be  furnished  with  means  of  supplanting  both 
your  petitioners  and  the  new  members  of  the  empire,  in  foreign 

"  Vour  petitioners,  therefore,  humbly  pray  that  no  alteration 
may  be  made  in  the  existing  laws,  so  far  as  they  prohibit 
the  exportation  of  wool,  and  that  your  petitioners  may  be 
heard  by  their  counsel  at  the  bar  of  your  Honourable 
House." 

The  above  petition  waa  signed  by  113  firma  in  London; 
and  similar  petitions  were  presented  from  Cornwall,  Exeter, 
Totneas,  Tiverton,  Welch  Pool,  Frome,  Bury  St-  Edmund's, 
Iluddersfield,  Tavistock,  Painswick,  Rochdale,  Huntingdon, 
Norwich,  Somersetshire,  Sudbury,  Halifax,  Gloucester,  Bury, 
Preston,  Market  Harbro',  Witney,  WiTelscomhe,  Southwark, 
Bradford,  Cirencester,  Colne,  Burnley,  Banbury,  Shrews- 
bury, Leeds,  Wakefield,  Haworth,  Kendal,  Addingham, 
Kidderminster,  Kcighley,  Skipton,  Salisbury. 

Coimsel  for  the  petitioners  were  heard,  and  witnesses 
examined  at  the  bar  of  the  two  Houses  of  ParliamenL 

Mr.  Law  (afterwards  Lord  Ellenborough),  and  Mr.  Plumer 
(afterwards  Sir  Thomas  Ptunier),  were  Counsel. 

Mr.  Law  opened  the  business  in  a  very  long  and  able 
speech,  in  which  he  gave  a  history  of  the  wool  of  this  country, 
and  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  from  the  earliest  records. 
Speaking  of  the  manufacture  he  said : — 

"  To  state  to  your  Lordships  the  extent  of  it,  would  be  to 
state,  that  !t  is  at  least  one-third  in  point  of  export,  that  it  is 
a  fourth  of  the  national  income,  as  derived  from  all  its  various 
sources.  Its  magnitude  is  so  important,  its  connection  with 
the  vital  and  best  interests  of  this  country  so  close  and  inti- 
mate, that  it  has  been  a  principal  object  of  attention,  in  the 
framing  of  the  statutes  which  appear  upon  your  rolls,  from 
the  earliest  period  of  any  ascertained  acts  of  legislation  in 
this  country.  It  is,  however,  entitled  to  consideration,  not 
only  on  this  ground  of  a  prescriptive  policy  respecting  it,  but 
it  is  further  entitled  to  consideration  as  it  enriches  the  land- 
owner in  the  first  instance,  by  the  large  rent  which  it  enables 
VOL.   I.  Y 
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his  manufacturing  tenant  to  pay  for  the  land  he  occupies, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  habitation  or  trade,  and  in  the 
enhanced  price  of  every  article  which  the  soil  produces ;  as 
it  enriches  the  manufacturer  in  the  second  place,  who  works 
up  the  wool,  and  conducts  it  by  various  hands,  and  through 
various  processes,  both  of  manual  and  mechanical  labour,  to 
the  ultimate  state  in  which  it  becomes  the  subject  of  use  and 
wear  at  home,  and  of  exportation,  for  similar  purposes  abroad ; 
as  it  enriches,  in  the  third  place,  the  dealer  and  artist  in  every 
article,  which  every  description  of  manufacture  requires  or 
consumes,  from  the  habitation  which  protects  him  from  the 
weather,  to  the  shoes  on  which  he  treads ;  and  lastly,  as  it 
enriches  the  state  itself,  which  derives  a  larger  revenue  from 
the  consumption  of  so  many  articles,  the  subject  of  various 
duties,  of  customs  and  excise,  naturally  occasioned  by  the 
demand  of  a  population  thus  extended  and  encouraged.  In 
order  to  give  your  Lordships  some  idea  of  its  magnitude,  I 
may  venture  to  state,  that  there  are  no  less  than  1,500,000 
persons,  who  are  immediately  concerned  in  the  operative 
branches  of  this  vast  manufacture ;  and  I  may  venture  to  as- 
sume, that  the  trade  directly  and  collaterally  employs  double 
the  above-mentioned  number  of  hands.  IS  you  look  at  its 
annual  produce,  at  its  value  and  amount,  with  respect  to 
both  foreign  markets  and  home  consumption,  without  stating 
in  minute  detail  the  quantity  of  wool  actually  produced  in  the 
country,  it  amounts  at  least  to  600,000  packs,  each  pack 
being  of  the  value  of  £l  1,  constituting  a  total  of  £6,600,000 
of  actual  produce,  before  it  begins  to  be  manufactured ;  and 
in  its  manufactured  state,  upon  the  smallest  and  most  con- 
tracted estimate,  being  upon  an  average  at  least  tripled  in  its 
value.  Some  of  it,  which  undergoes  a  more  laboured  and 
expensive  process,  is  of  infinitely  greater  value,  in  proportion 
to  the  raw  material,  than  what  I  have  stated ;  but  upon  an 
average,  the  actual  quantity  of  annually  manufactured  goods 
is  three  times  the  amount  last  mentioned,  that  is  £19,800,000, 
or  about  twenty  millions. 

"  This  is  not  a  new  trade,  nor  is  it  only  a  comparatively 
ancient  trade,  but  it  is  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  impor- 
tant trade  which  the  country  possesses,  which  is,  as  my  Lord 
Hale  calls  it,  ^  the  basis  of  all  commerce.'      Lord  Bacon, 
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when  a1>oiit  to  be  elevatod  to  tlie  liigli  station  and  dignities  he 
afterwards  so  long  held,  among  other  things,  in  addressing 
his  advice  to  the  future  ministers  of  his  sovereign  upon  the 
subject  of  our  commerce,  and  in  speaking  of  this  very  trade, 
emphatically  recommends  the  encouragement  of  our  woollen 
manufactures  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  '  Let  us  advance  the  native  commodities  of  our  own  king- 
dom, and  employ  our  own  countrymen  before  strangers.  Let 
us  turn  the  wools  of  the  land  into  cloths  and  stutTa  of  our 
own  growth ;  it  would  set  many  thousand  hands  to  work,  and 
thereby  one  of  the  materials  would,  by  industry,  be  multi- 
pHed  to  five,  ten,  and  many  times  to  twenty-five  times  more  in 
value  being  wrought." 

*'But  it  may  be  asked,  How  does  the  permitted  exportation 
of  wool  to  Ireland  necessarily  involve  the  communication  of 
it  to  foreign  countries  ?  My  Lords,  do  not  suft'er  yourselves 
to  be  deceived  on  this  head :  the  moment  that  wool  is  made 
the  subject  of  allowed  export  to  Ireland,  it  is  not  all  your 
cockets  and  your  clearances,  or  any  other  system  of  check 
which  can  be  devised,  that  will  insure  that  the  vessels  laden 
therewith  shall  go  to  Ireland  at  all.  The  navy  of  Great 
Britain  is  not  sufficient  to  shut  up  the  multitude  of  ports  to 
which  this  lucrative  article  of  contraband  might  not  be  easily 
diffused  over  the  neighbouring  nations  of  Europe." 

The  following  witnesses  were  then  examined  at  the  bar  of 
Iwth  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  William  HrsTLEn,  woolstapler,  Bradford,  York- 
shire, said — "  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  state  the  exact 
quantity  of  wool  grown  in  this  kingdom,  I  know  of  no  re- 
gister, nor  any  documents  from  which  I  can  collect  it  with 
certainty,  but  I  have  seen  calculations  made  by  my  father, 
who  was  engaged  in  the  wool  business  sixty  years,  and  several 
others  made  by  gentlemen  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
which  stated,  that  some  years  ago  the  quantity  of  wool  grown 
was  estimated  at  600,000  packs.  These  accounts,  I  believe, 
have  heen  received  as  being  made  with  correctness ;  and  from 
the  knowledge  1  now  possess  of  the  growth  of  wool  in  the 
kingdom,  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  alteration  is 
great ;  therefore  I  calculate  the  quantity  now  grown  in  the 
kingdom  as  being  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  as  formerly. 
y2 
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I  estimate  the  average  value  now  to  be  £11   10s.  per  pack. 
It  appears  from  my  father's  books  that  the  price  of  wool  was 

In  1779  about  £5.  per  pack. 


1791 

99 

£9.      ditto- 

1792 

9» 

£11.    ditto- 

1793 

» 

£7.  to  £8.  ditto. 

1794 

M 

£8.  to  £8  lOs.  ditto. 

1795 

99 

£9.  ditto. 

1796 

W 

£9.  to  £9  lOs.  ditto. 

1797 

»> 

£9.  ditto. 

1798 

» 

£9.  to  £9.  lOs.  ditto. 

1799 

» 

£11  ditto- 

1800 

39 

£11  10s.  ditto. 

•*  I  believe  the  supply  is  insufficient  for  the  demand.  I 
think  in  1783  and  1784,  the  quantity  on  hand  of  long  and 
coarse  wool  was  estimated  as  being  at  least  three  years' 
growth.  The  old  stocks  have  been  gradually  lessened  by 
being  worked  up,  and  in  the  present  and  last  year  I  have 
experienced  difficulty  in  buying  the  quantity  of  wool  I  wanted. 
My  estimate  is  that  it  is  increased  in  value  in  manufacture 
three  times  its  original  value.  My  father's  calculation  of  the 
number  of  people  employed  in  the  manufacture,  and  depend- 
ant upon  it,  in  the  year  1782,  was  three  millions.  The  rela- 
tive prices  of  wool  were  : — 

In  England.  In  Ireland. 

1795  8id.perlb lid.  per  lb. 

1796  lOd.        „        Is.  2d.      ,^ 

1797  8|d.       „        9id.    „ 

1798  7id.       „         12jd.  „ 

1799 8d.         „         Is.  3id.    „ 

**  Mr.  Hustler  received  the  above  scale  of  prices  from  Mr. 
John  Gumey,  of  Norwich.  If  the  free  export  of  wool  were 
allowed  to  Ireland,  I  conceive  that  a  large  quantity  of  wool 
would  immediately  be  bought  in  the  markets  of  this  country, 
for  the  use  of  the  Irish  manufacturers,  the  consequence  of 
which  must  be,  that  British  manufacturers  would  be  deprived 
of  employment  The  inclosure  of  waste  lands  has  certainly, 
80  far  as  I  can  judge,  increased  the  quantity  of  arable  land. 
"Wlien  sheep  are  fed  upon  good  and  improved  pasture  land, 
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ttey  do  not  produce  as  fine  wool  as  those  fed  on  commons, 
where  the  pasture  is  very  scanty,  and  where  they  are  obliged 
to  Bcramble  over  bushes  ;  but  the  quantity  of  wool  produced 
from  the  same  number  of  sheep  fed  on  good  pastures  will  be 
increased." 

Mr.  CnnisTOPHEB  Rawden,  engaged  in  the  woollen  ma- 
nufacture, near  Halifax. — Is  in  the  habit  of  supplying  himself 
with  wool  from  the  Wakefield  market,  from  the  growers  in 
Lancashire,  from  the  Halifax  and  Keighley  markets.  Has 
lately  found  difficulty  in  supplying  himself  with  wool.  Is  of 
opinion  that  the  capital  vested  in  the  woollen  manufacture 
will  amount  to  about  six  millions,  or  at  least  five  millions,  the 
greatest  part  of  which  cannot  be  removed  at  all,  consisting  of 
mills,  buildings,  and  that  kind  of  machinery  not  transportable 
without  heavy  loss:  the  principal  part  cannot  be  removed,  and 
what  can  be  removed  would  be  with  great  loss.  Conceives 
tliat  the  relative  quantity  between  what  woollens  are  manufac- 
tured for  home  use,  and  foreign  exports,  is  as  four  of  ejtport 
to  five  of  home  trade. 

Ma.  Thomas  Lumb,  woolstapier,  of  Wakefield,  has  been 
established  there  twenty  eight  years. — In  consequence  of  in- 
■closures,  and  the  difierent  mode  of  agriculture,  and  the  feed 
of  sheep  on  turnips  and  artificial  grasses,  the  growth  of  wool 
is  enlarged,  the  staple  is  longer  and  coarser. 

Mr.  John  Ratcliffe,  a  manufacturer,  of  Saddleworth. — 
Has  invariably  observed  that  the  quality  of  wool  has  degene- 
rated when  the  sheep  have  been  taken  into  pasture  land  &om 
the  commons.  I  know  of  but  one  instance  of  a  steam  engine 
being  in  use  in  my  part  of  the  countrj-,  and  that  is  a  sraaU 
one.  They  are  not  at  all  necessary  where  there  is  a  sufficient 
fall  of  water  to  give  power  to  the  mills. 

Mr.  William  Fisher,  merchant,  Leeds, — Finds  difficulty 
in  procuring  the  wool  he  requires, 

Mr.  William  Hustler  again  examined A  small  woollen 

manufacture  was  carried  on  at  Louth,  in  Lincolnshire,  but 
declined,  as  he  believes,  from  the  distance  from,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  coals. 

Mr.  John  Willis,  woolstapier,  Stroud. — Purchases  wool 
in  Herefordshire,  Shropshire,  and  some  in  Worcestershire. 
Has  not  been  able  of  late  to  procure  the  wool  he  wanted. 
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The  wool  that  is  hred  upon  uninclosed  land  is  certainly  better 
in  quality,  but  does  not  produce  so  much  as  on  inclosures. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Naylor,  a  buyer  of  cloth,  lives  at  Wake- 
field, and  attends  the  Leeds  market — Has  experienced  of 
late  diminution  of  the  supply  of  cloth.  Is  of  opinion  that  the 
trade  of  this  country  is  gradually  increasing,  and  will  not 
admit  of  any  exportation  of  wool. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Gott,  concerned  in  the  woollen  trade  and 
manufacture  at  Leeds. — Apprehends  that  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  union  with  Ireland  will  place  us,  that  is, 
allowing  the  wool  of  this  country  to  be  exported  to  Ireland 
free  of  duty,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  protecting  duties 
in  Ireland  are  to  be  continued,  being  seven  pence  halfpenny  per 
yard  on  all  British  woollens  hnported  into  Ireland,  and  ten  per 
cent  on  that  duty,  making  a  duty  of  eightpence  and  a  fraction 
per  yard ;  the  effect  will  be  to  take  the  wool  from  this  country 
to  manufacture  in  Ireland.  There  are  two  descriptions  of 
woollen  goods  exported  to  Ireland,  one  broad  cloth,  the  other 
narrow  cloth.  The  average  price  of  narrow  cloth  I  estimate 
at  three  shillings  and  four  pence  per  yard ;  the  lowest  general 
price  being  one  shilling  and  eight  pence  per  yard.  The 
average  price  of  broad  cloth  exported  to  Ireland  I  should  esti- 
mate at  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  per  yard.  The  Irish,  I 
believe,  manufacture  exclusively  for  their  own  army  establish- 
ment, and  they  manufacture  all  the  remainder  of  their  wool 
into  cloth;  but  that  not  being  equal  altogether  to  the  demands 
of  the  country,  they  draw  the  remiunder  of  their  supply  from 
Great  Britain,  because  they  are  not  allowed  to  possess  our 
raw  material. 

Mr.  JosiAs  NoTTAGE,  a  manufacturer,  at  Bocking,  Essex. 
— The  manufactures  were  declining  there  in  consequence  of 
the  competition  in  Yorkshire,  the  Spanish  war,  and  the  in- 
crease of  poor  rates. 

Mr.  William  Jenkins,  of  Shepton  l^lallet,  and  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Wathen,  of  Stroud,  attributed  the  decline  of 
trade  in  coarse  woollens  in  the  West  of  England,  to  the  gig 
mills  and  other  machines  used  in  Yorkshire. 

After  the  examination  of  witnesses,  and  after  a  speech  from 
Mr.  Plumer,  summing  up  the  evidence,  an  animated  debate 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
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Mr.  Peel  (father  of  the  present  Sir  Robert  Peel,  1839,) 
reluctantly  supported  the  resolution,  feeling  great  interest  for 
the  manufactures  of  the  country,  and  great  deference  to  the 
evidence  of  the  manufacturers,  but  felt  it  his  duty  to  support 
the  resolution  so  connected  with  the  Union. 

Mr.  WiLBERFORCE,  Member  for  Yorkshire,  after  re- 
capitulating the  evidence,  and  placing  it  in  the  strongest 
light,  moved  as  an  amendment — "  To  leave  out  of  the  reso- 
lution what  relates  to  suffering  wool  to  be  exported  from  this 
country ;  but  that  the  Irish  should  be  allowed  to  work  up  the 
wool  which  they  themselves  grow." 

Mr.  Pitt,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  opposed  the 
amendment  in  a  very  long  speech,  in  which  he  combatted  the 
evidence  given  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  and  replied  to  the 
arguments  of  Mr.  Wilberforce. 

The  amendment  was  supported  by  Mr.  Lascelles,  also 
Member  for  Yorkshire,  and  others;  but  upon  the  division 
there  were — 

For  Mr.  Wilberforce's  amendment 53 

Against  it    133 

Majority 80 

The  estimate  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  and  the  popular* 
tion  to  which  it  gives  support,  must  have  been  overstated 
both  by  the  counsel  and  the  witnesses.  All  the  numbers 
given  seem  rather  conjectural  than  founded  upon  sufficient 
data.  The  following  official  table  gives  the  value  of  woollens 
exported  in  the  ten  years  from  1790  to  1799  inclusive: — 
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Macphersott,  in  hie  "  Annals  of  Commerce,"  page  526, 
says — 

"  The  following  estimates  of  the  number  of  packs  of  wool 
(of  240  lbs.  each,)  and  of  the  value  of  the  broad  and  narrow 
cloths,  together  with  the  supposed  amount  of  the  otlier 
branches  of  the  woollen  manufacture  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  also  in  the  whole  kingdom,  in  the  year  1799, 
are  taken  from  the  evidence  given  by  several  manufacturers 
to  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  April,  1800. 
72,734  packs,  average  value  £11,  =  £900,074 — 

made  272,755  pieces  broad  cloth,  of  the  esti-         £■ 

mated  value  of 3,795,157 

30,028  packs,  average  value  £14,  =  £420,292 — 

made  1  BO,  168  narrow,  average  value  £6   1,081,008 

Total  value  of  broad  and  narrow  cloth  ...    4,876,165 

Blankets  and  other  goods 1,600,000 

Stuffs,  or  worsted  goods,  supposed  to  amount  to...     1,400,000 

£7,876,165 

"  Some  of  the  same  gentlemen  estimated  the  quantity  of 
wool  annually  produced  from  28,800,000  sheep  (the  supposed 
stock  in  the  kingdom)  to  be  600,000  packs,  for  which  they 
assumed  the  medium  value  of  £11  per  pack,  the  whole 
being  £6,600,000.  The  value  is  increased  in  the  manufac- 
ture from  double  to  nine-fold :  assuming  three-fold  as  an 
average,  the  total  value  of  woollen  goods  manufactured  in 
the  whole  kingdom  is  £19,800,000.  In  the  year  1782  it 
was  estimated  at  £14,000,000,  and  in  1791  at  £19,000,000. 

"  This  vast  manufacture  is  supposed  to  give  empIojTnent  to 
three  millions  of  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls,  notwithstand- 
ing the  decrease  of  the  quantity  of  wool,  and  the  great 
abridgment  of  labour  by  the  use  of  macliinery,  wliich,  in 
the  various  processes  previous  to  the  weaving,  was  stated  by 
one  manufacturer  to  accomplish  by  the  hands  of  35  persons 
the  work  which  about  the  year  1785  required  the  labour  of 
1,634  persons. 

"  The  capital  vested  in  machinery  and  buildings  appropri- 
ated to  the  woollen  manufacture  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  was  supposed  to  be  about  £6,000,000. 
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**  It  is  evident  that  the  foreign  demand  for  woollen  manu- 
factures has  lately  extended  beyond  the  power  of  the  country 
to  supply  it ;  for  many  more  orders  have  been  sent  to  the 
manufacturers  than  they  could  possibly  find  wool  to  exe- 
cute. The  increased  demand  may  be  ascribed  partly  to  the 
failure  of  some  manufacturers  on  the  Continent,  occasioned 
by  the  convulsions  of  the  war,  and  partly  to  the  augmentation 
of  the  military  establishments  of  every  country  in  Europe. 
The  deficiency  of  wool  is  pretty  certainly  owing  to  the  in- 
crease of  inclosures  for  the  purpose  of  raising  com  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  increased  number  of  people  in  the  country 
and  its  foreign  dependencies,  and  the  unprecedented  number 
of  consumers  in  the  army  and  navy. 

<*  In  addition  to  all  the  wool  produced  in  this  country,  the 
following  quantities  of  foreign  wool  were  imported  in  the 
undermentioned  years — 


Spanish  Wool.   Other  Wools. 


Yean. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Yean. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1791 

2,644,653 

131,401 

1796 

3,400,236 

53,975 

1792 

4,350,819 

163,157 

1797 

4,602,805 

50,891 

1793 

1,750,151 

141,234 

1798 

2,362,469 

35,657 

1794 

4,423,893 

61,689 

1799 

4,891,305 

44,534 

1795 

4,764,264 

138,236 

Spanish  Wool.    Other  Wools. 


This  discussion,  and  the  evidence  which  had  been  given, 
produced  the  following  pamphlets : — 

"  Observations  on  the  Objections  made  to  the  Export  of 
"  Wool  from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland.  By  John  Lord 
"  Sheffield. 

Lord  Sheffield  says, — 

"  The  objections  made  in  this  country  to  the  export  of 
wool  to  Ireland  come  principally  from  the  woollen  manufac- 
turers of  the  North.  But,  before  I  observe  on  these  appre- 
hensions, it  may  be  proper  to  examine  what  are  the  expecta- 
tions of  benefit  entertained  in  Ireland,  if  wool  would  be 
exportable  from  hence  to  that  country.  The  evidence  printed 
by  order  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  seems  to  make  the 
prevailing  opinion  in  Ireland  on  that  point.  The  whole  of 
the  evidence  is  fairly  given,  together  with  extracts  from  two 
speeches  of  Mr.  Foster,  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  of  Mr.  Beresford,  who  has  long  presided  over  the 
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Excise  and  Customs  in  Ireland.  Both  these  ^ntlcmen  are 
known  and  acknowledged  to  be  men  of  great  ability,  than  whom 
none  can  be  better  informed  on  all  subjects  which  concern 
the  trade  and  interests  of  their  country," 

"  Extracts  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Pirn,  reported  to  be  a 
very  intelligent  and  well-informed  man. 

"  Mr.  Joshua  Pim  examined,  aaya, — 

"  '  He  has  taken  notice  of  the  article  in  the  proposed  Union 
allowing  the  exportation  of  wool ;  cannot  but  consider  it 
as  some  advantage  to  Ireland,  getting  the  importation  of  any 
article  which  she  had  not  before ;  but  does  not  see  any  reason 
to  expect  that  English  wool  can  be  brought  into  this  country 
and  manufactured  here,  with  any  advantage  to  this  country  : 
can,  however,  only  speak  afl  to  probability.  There  was  formerly 
great  difference  in  the  prices  of  wool  in  England  and  Ireland : 
understands  they  are  now  nearly  equal;  theywere  much  cheaper 
in  England  than  in  Ireland.  It  was  then  a  great  object  to 
tiie  Irish  manufacturer  to  get  a  share  of  the  English  wool,  at 
a  time  there  was  a  great  disparity  of  price :  understands  that 
disparity  does  not  now  exist.  Wool  being  a  very  bulky  article, 
it  must  be  of  very  expensive  conveyance.  Does  not  apprehend 
the  opposite  coast  of  England  to  be  a  wool  country — of  course 
the  expense  of  carriage  must  be  great.  Recollects  several 
years  ago  making  an  attempt  to  send  wool  from  Dubhn  to 
Cork  by  sea ;  the  expense  was  so  great,  he  desisted,  and  con- 
tinued to  send  it  by  land-carriage.  Apprehends  Ireland  to  be 
mostly  deficient  in  the  fine  wools  for  clothing;  but  for  any 
thing  of  our  export  manufactures,  she  is  deScient  in  every 
respect.  Spanish  wool  is  imported  on  as  good  terms  as  Eng- 
lish; but,  from  circumstances,  it  cannot  be  had  so  cheap. 
Ireland  is  very  deficient  in  the  manufacture  which  is  com- 
posed chiefly  or  wholly  of  Spanish  wool ;  the  manufacture  has 
declined  greatly  within  some  years.  Apprehends  that  Ireland 
would  not  import  much  of  the  fine  British  wool,  from  the 
high  price  of  it,  for  the  fine  manufacture ;  at  the  price  for  two 
or  three  years  back,  thinks  it  must  come  quite  too  dear  for  the 
coarse  manufacture.  The  export  of  bay  yarn  has  decreased 
these  last  few  years,  almost  to  nothing :  in  Ireland  it  is  mostly 
wrought  up  in  stuffs,  and  serges  also.  There  is  not  a  constant 
demand  from   England — there  is  at  present  a  demand.     He 
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is  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  making  of  carpets.  Does 
not  think  it  likely  that  any  English  manufacturer  will  come 
oyer  here  and  setUe  his  capital  in  the  woollen  business — ^be 
could  employ  it  better  at  home.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  York- 
shire must  possess  many  adyantages  as  to  woollens  over  the 
other  parts  of  England.'  " 

The  speeches  of  Mr.  Foster  and  Mr.  Beresford  are  to  in- 
yalidate  the  eyidence  giyen  by  the  English  manufacturers 
r^arding  the  exportation  of  wool  from  Great  Britain  to 
Ireland. 

Lord  Sheffield  then  gives  almost  literal  copies  of  his  obser- 
rations  on  the  manufacturing  trade  and  present  state  of  Ire- 
land, published  by  him  in  1785,  which  have  been  already 
noticed,*  to  which  he  added  the  following  ^^  Table  of  the  value 
of  Woollen  Manufactures  exported  from  Great  Britain  to 
Ireland  from  1790  to  1799  inclusiye :"— 
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1790 

...  394,720  7 

8 

1795 
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458,938  3 

10 

1791 

...  499,793  16 
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6 
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...  490,271  16 

3 
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360,600  3 

10 

1793 

...  178^71  11 

6 

1798 

... 

583,964  14 

0 

1794 

•..  308,759  16 

6 

1799 

... 

916,190  4 

6 

« 


In  the  year  1800  the  value  of  the  woollen  manufactures  of 
<xreat  Britain  was  supposed  to  be  nineteen  millions. 

^^  On  an  average  of  three  years,  ending  March,  1799,  the 
<leclared  value  of  the  export  of  wocdlen  manufacture  from 
<jreat  Britidn  to  all  parts  was  £8,458,567,t  of  which  exported 
to  Ireland  £686,750.  On  an  average  of  three  years  ending 
March,  1799,  the  woollen  manufactures  exported  from  Ireland 
to  all  parts,  £10,387,  and  to  Great  Britain  £13 

Wool  to  Ditto 92 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Yam  20,081 
^^  As  to  the  quality  of  Irish  wool,  it  is  much  decreased  in 
fineness,  but  the  increased  quantity  more  than  compensates. 
Sir  William  Petty  mentions  the  fleece  to  weigh  about  2Ibs., 
4ind  he  supposes  that  there  were  then  in  Ireland  four  millions 
of  sheep,  and  this  was  probably  about  the  time  of  the  act 
iigainst  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle.     It  is  said  Ireland 

*  \lde  page  236  and  fbUowing. 
t  In  1099,  £2|98g,29».^Dr.  Dttenuit 
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produced  excellent  clothing  wool  in  the  last  century,  but  tliere 
"are  only  three  counties  in  that  kingdom  that  now  furnished 
any  quantity  of  that  kind  :  it  bears  no  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  coarse  eloth  consumed  in  Ireland.  The  Irish  fleece, 
instead  of  21bs.,  is  now  double,  or  even  triple  that  weight. 

"  It  appears  from  the  Report  of  the  Committeeof  the  Irish 
Parliament,  ia  1(84,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  manu- 
factures, that  sorted  wool  is  nearly  as  dear  again  in  Ireland 
as  in  England,  and  that  there  is  not  such  proportion  in  the 
prices  of  fleece  wool.  We  may  infer,  therefore,  that  Ireland 
wants  the  useful  class  of  woolstaplers,  who  purchase  the  wool 
from  the  grower,  and  sort  it  into  diflerent  qualities  to  suit  the 
different  manufactures.  The  advantage  of  this  is  obvious,  that 
the  woolstaplers  can  afford  to  sell  it  cheaper,  and  the  wool 
will  be  better  prepared  for  the  purpose  wanted." 

The  remainder  of  Lord  Sheffield's  book  consists  of  answers 
to  evidence  given  by  manufacturers  before  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  details  respecting  the  produce  and  quality  of 
wool  of  His  Majesty's  flock  of  Spanish  wool. 

"  An  Address  to   the  Woollen    Manufactukbrs   of 
"  Great    Britain,   on  the   Subject  of   the  Proposed 
"  Exportation  of  Wool  to  Ireland,  and  suggesting  some 
*'  hints  necessary  to  be  adopted  for  the  mterest  of  both 
"  Kingdoms ;    to  which  are  added  some   ObservtitionH 
"  addressed  to  the  Agricultural  Society,  on  the  studied 
"  Improvement  of  the   Quality  of  British   WooL     By 
"Alexander  Williams,  Merchant.     1800." 
"  In  contemplating  the  supposed  probability  of  a  removal 
of  the  manufacture  of   woollen   cloth  from  this  country  to 
Ireland,  I  am  convinced,  that  for  centuries  to  come,  you  have 
but  little  reason  to  fear  any  material  injury  to  your  interests, 
at  least  not  until  an  equilibrium  of  capital,  knowledge,  ex- 
perience, and  enterprise  shall  prevail  in  both  coimtries,  and  a 
removal  shall  take  place  of  all  the  advantages  of  this  mart 
over  every  other  part  of  his  Majesty's  dominions.     The  art 
of  manufacturing  linen    cloth    is   easily   attained,   but    the 
different  process  in  that  of  woollens  requires  much   time, 
labour,  and  attention  in  many  departments,  of  a  very  different 
description." 
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The  writer  then  enters  into  considerable  detail  with  respect 
to  evidence  given  before  the  British  Parliament,  expressing' 
great  fear  that  by  allowing  the  exportation  of  wool  to  Ireland 
it  would  find  its  way  to  other  countries,  and  by  that  means 
undermine  the  woollen  manufactures  of  England. 

His  obssrvations  respecting  the  measures  taken  by  the 
Agricultural  Societies,  for  the  production  of  fine  wool,  and 
by  the  importation  of  Spanish  sheep  by  his  Majesty,  hold  out 
no  encouragement  for  the  production  of  tine  wool  in  this 
country,  or  in  any  highly  cultivated  kingdom,  where  it  is  the 
interest  of  farmers  to  have  quantity  of  mutton,  which  must 
deteriorate  the  quality  of  wool,  and  by  which  the  profit  by 
weight  is  greater  than  from  the  fineness  of  hair. 

Mr.  Williams  says — "  Before  I  quit  the  subject  of  wool, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  ofier  some  observations  to  the  perusal 
of  agriculturists,  or  any  other  society,  that  now  is,  or  may  be 
formed  for  the  encouragement  of  importation,  or  for  the 
growth  of  an  article  of  so  much  consequence  to  our  manufac- 
tures. The  increase  of  quantity  is  the  first  and  most  desirable 
object  to  obtain;  for  as  to  quality^  notwithstanding  the  very 
laudable  efibrts  of  some  truly  patriotic  noblemen,  in  pursuing 
such  measures  as  they  think  most  likely  to  amend  the  breed 
of  sheep,  and  improve  their  fleece,  I  fear  their  labour  will 
not  so  fully  answer  the  end  expected  from  their  exertions ; 
for  after  allotting  a  sufficient  quantity  of  British  wool  for  the 
customary  trade  and  consumption  of  Great  Britain  and  its 
foreign  connections,  I  will  venture  to  pronounce  it  impossible 
to  select  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fine  wool  to  make  a  cape  for 
every  coat  of  fine  cloth  worn  in  this  coimtry ;  for  the  fact  is, 
and  let  them  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  so  long  as  English- 
men are  fond  of  fat  mutton,  they  must  not  expect  to  grow  fine 
wooL  That  this  observation  is  not  founded  on  bare  assertion, 
and  that  this  my  *  ipse  dixit'  may  come  to  proof,  I  would 
recommend  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  entered  into  various 
speculations  for  the  improvement  of  the  wools  of  this  country 
to  make  one  or  two  experiments. 

"  At  Woburn  there  is  an  annual  sheep-shearing,  under  the 
patronage  and  sanction  of  his  Grace  of  Bedford.  Let  then  the 
fleeces  of  a  certain  number  of  sheep,  of  the  finest  hair,  be 
reserved  in  a  proper  place,  neither  too  moist  or  too  dry,  until 
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next  year.  Let  tboae  sheep  be  turned  into  grass  pastures,  or 
turnips,  cloyer,  or  other  artificial  food,  proper  for  the  fatting 
of  sheep ;  let  the  same  sheep  be  sheared  in  the  next  year, 
and  let  all  judges  and  experienced  men  decide  whether  the 
hair  of  the  next  fleece  is  not  considerably  more  coarse  than 
the  wool  of  the  preceding  year.  Or  of  the  sheep  now  sheared 
let  a  part  be  turned  out  upon  downs  or  heath,  and  taken  due 
care  of  in  the  winter,  particularly  by  housing  them  at  night, 
with  as  tittle  artificial  food  as  can  possibly  be  dispensed  with, 
and  let  the  other  part  be  fed,  as  recommended  in  the  former 
experiment,  and  both  being  sheared  at  the  same  time  in  the 
next  year,  let  the  same  judges  decide  on  the  difference  of  the 
wool,  and  I  will  stake  my  reputation  that  the  texture  of  the 
hair  of  the  sheep  fed  on  grass  pasture  will  not  be  worth  so 
much,  by  several  shillings  per  tod,  as  the  wool  of  the  heath 
or  down  sheep. 

"  Tenacious  as  the  Spaniards  arc  usually  esteemed  of  any 
matters  so  highly  interesting  to  them  as  their  breed  of  sheep, 
it  is  not  probable,  if  they  have  any  fears  of  England  ever 
producing  wools  as  fine  as  those  of  Spain,  they  would  have  ap- 
proved, even  of  a  present  to  Royally,  of  ewes  and  rams.  No, 
gentlemen,  not  until  we  can  establish  their  mode  of  manage- 
ment are  we  likely  to  rival  them  in  the  quality  of  their  wool. 
This  circumstance  they  well  know,  and  smile  at  our  industry  on 
the  subject.  To  prove  or  disprove  this  theory,  let  us  examine 
the  texture  of  the  hair  of  the  sheep  of  the  South  Downs,  of 
the  mountains  of  Wales,  and  even  of  the  hills  and  heaths  of 
Ireland,  and  we  shall  find  a  portion  of  fine  wool,  while  tlie 
sheep  are  left  to  browse  over  their  own  sweet  and  natural 
pastures ;  but  when  removed  from  thence,  and  confined  to 
fields  of  rich  grass,  or  parks  of  narrow  extent,  the  hair  will 
degenerate,  and  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  seasons  become 
of  a  similar  texture  to  the  wool  of  the  surrounding  flocks. 

"  In  the  management  of  the  sheep  of  Spain,  the  tempera- 
ture of  climate  Is  so  much  studied,  and  so  well  understood, 
that  as  the  winter  approaches,  the  flocks  arc  moved  from  the 
mountains  in  the  north,  to  the  plains  of  Andalusia  and 
Estremadura  in  the  south-west  of  Spain,  when  the  ewes  drop 
their  lambs;  and  in  the  spring,  after  the  autumnal  food  is 
exhausted,  the  sheep  are  marched  back  again  to  their  summer 
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range,  but  nearly  in  midway,  at  Segovia,  Burgos,  Vinassa, 
Sorias,  and  various  other  shearing  and  washing  places,  they 
are  stripped  of  their  fleece,  and  the  greatest  care  taken  of 
the  ewes,  that  they  may  not  be  exposed  to  the  extreme  cold, 
or  to  any  unusual  or  unexpected  temperature  of  the  weather. 
But  as  in  consequexice  of  such  long  journeys  of  about  four 
hundred  miles  annually,  and  from  various  other  causes,  such 
as  foot-rot,  disease,  or  accident,  there  are  many  sheep  which 
cannot  proceed,  and  are  left  at  either  end  of  their  accustomed 
pasture,  where  they  are  sheared,  and  it  is  well  known  that  so 
tenacious  are  some  of  the  proprietors  of  the  purity  of  the 
fleece,  that  they  will  not  sufi*er  the  wools  of  those  of  any 
other  sheep,  even  of  the  same  breed,  under  the  denomination 
of  stationary  sheep,  to  be  mixed  with  those  of  what  are  called 
the  itinerary  flock,  because  they  are  always  considered  of  a 
different  and  coarser  texture. 

"  The  young  lambs  accompany  the  flocks  on  their  route  from 
the  southward,  and  as  they  are  the  offspring  of  the  fine  woolled 
sheep,  it  is  very  natural  to  expect  that  their  wool  would  also 
be  proportionally  fine ;  but  I  have  in  my  possession  flannel 
made  of  the  lambs'  wool  of  Spain,  which,  though  spun  and  wove 
by  one  of  the  best  makers,  is  coarse  and  harsh  when  com- 
pared with  the  flannels  made  of  fine  English  wool ;  still  more 
80  when  put  in  comparison  with  the  lambs'  wool  flannel  of 
Wales.  These  two  circumstances,  combined  with  what  I 
have  already  observed  on  the  subject  of  the  management  of 
the  Spanish  sheep,  will,  I  trust,  justify  my  former  remark, 
that  the  quality  of  the  hair  must  depend  on  very  different 
kind  of  treatment  than  it  is  in  the  power  of  Englishmen  to 
accomplish,  especially  when  they  depend  more  on  the  flesh 
than  on  the  fleece  for  the  profit  of  their  farms." 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  give  a  more  particular  detail  of 
the  history  and  management  of  sheep  in  Spain,  extracted  from 
Bourgoing's  ^*  Modem  State  of  Spain ;"  and  though  it  may 
appear  premature,  and  out  of  the  proper  date,  to  give  also  an 
account  of  the  treatment  of  sheep  in  Germany,  the  subject  is 
so  connected  with  the  management  of  sheep  in  Spain,  and  the 
exertions  which  at  this  time  were  making  to  produce  fine  wool 
in  England,  that  extracts  will  be  added  from  "  Swinburne's 
Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies,"  "  Bright's  Travels  in  Hun- 
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gary,"  and  "  Jacob's  Travels  in  Germany,"  giving  much 
information  respecting  wool  and  the  woollen  manufactures 
of  those  countries ;  to  which  is  also  added  an  account  of  the 
introduction  of  Sheep  into  New  South  Wales,  and  the 
quality  of  wool  and  the  sheep  in  this  colony,  being  an  extract 
from  the  Quarterly  Review, 


VOL.    I. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

FROM  1788  TO  1803. 

Sheep — Their  Management-— Wool — Bourgoing's  Modern  State  of  Spain — The 
Management  of  Sheep  in  Spain — The  Woollen  Manu&ctures  of  Spain — Swin- 
burne's Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies — Bright*s  Travels  in  Lower  Hungary — 
Jacob's  Travels  in  Germany  and  Holland — Moegelin  Flocks — Flocks  of 

George  III Samples  of  the  Wool  sent  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  to  Mr.  Mait- 

land — Report  thereon — Distribution  of  Merino  Sheep  from  the  Royal 
Flock — Public  Sale  of  Sheep — Facts  and  Observations  on  fine  Woollcd 
Sheep,  by  Dr.  Parry — Lord  Somerville  on  Sheep  and  Wool — Introduction 
and  ProgpresB  of  fine  wooUed  Sheep  in  New  South  Wales,  by  John  Mac 
Arthur — Number  of  Sheep  in  New  South  Wales. 

"Modern  State  of  Spain,  by  X  F.  Bourgoing,  late 
**  Minister  from  France  to  the  Court  of  Madrid.    1807." 

*  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  number  of  wandering  sheep  in 
Spain  exceeded  seven  millions.  Under  Philip  III.,  their 
number  fell  to  two  millions  and  a  half.  Ustarez,  who  lived 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  computes  them  at  four 
millions.  The  general  opinion  at  present  is,  that  they  do  not 
exceed  five  millions.  If  we  add  to  these,  eight  millions  of 
these  animals  always  stationary,  we  shall  have  an  aggregate 
of  thirteen  millions  of  sheep. 

Exportation  ibt  1792. 


From  Bilboa  to  England, 

16,176 

Bags,  200  to  250  lbs.  each. 

Ditto,          Holland, 

6,180 

Ditto. 

Ditto,          France, 

186 

Ditto. 

Ditto,          Ostend, 

654 

Ditto. 

Ditto,          Hamburgh, 

356 

Ditto. 

9Q  <<9   bnf"' 

From  St.  Andero  to  London, 

2,634 

Ditto. 

Ditto,          Bristol, 

2,314 

Ditto. 

Ditto,          Amsterdam, 

1,909 

Ditto. 

Ditto,          Rouen, 

1,200 

Ditto. 

8,057 


Wool  exported  from  Bilboa  and  St.  Andero,     ...     31,609 
Wool  exported  from  Seville,  4,500 


Total,    36,109  bags. 
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"  Two  of  the  greatest  miniaters  in  Spain  during  the  present 
century,  Campillo,  under  Philip  V.,  and  La  Ensenada,  under 
Ferdinand  VI,,  considered  the  immense  esportatlun  of  their 
wool  aa  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  in- 
dustry, because  the  nations  whowere  the  original  purchasers, 
sent  it  back  manufactured,  and  resold  it  at  an  exorbitant 
advance  in  price,  and  because  the  wools  of  a  coarser  quality, 
which  remained  in  Spaiu,  were  manufactured  there  at  a  great 
expense. 

*'  For  a  long  period,  all  the  common  wool  has  been  worked 
up  into  cloth  for  uniforms  for  the  troops,  and  the  dress  of 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  and  the  exportation  of  it  is 
prohibited :  the  greatest  part  of  the  alieep  which  produce  it 
are  hlack,  consequently  the  cloth  is  of  that  colour  ;  hence  the 
great  quantity  of  brown  mantles  is  accounted  for. 

"  There  is  also  wool  of  a  second  quoJity,  like  that  of  Va- 
lencia, the  exportation  of  which  is  not  prohibited.  This  is 
for  the  most  part  made  into  cloth,  in  the  province  which  pro- 
duces it.  As  to  the  finer  wools,  they  are  employed  in  several 
provinces  in  Sjmin,  and  particularly  in  the  manufactory  of 
Guadalaxara.  Cardinal  Alberoni,  in  the  year  IT  1 8,  laid  the 
foundation  of  this  establishment.  In  the  time  of  Charles 
III.,  the  manufactory  of  St.  Fernando  was  removed  to 
Guadalaxara,  where  nothing  but  superfine  cloth  has  been 
made.  Since  that  period  various  manufactories  of  fine  cloth 
have  been  established  at  Guadalaxara.  In  1783  this  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  complete  establishment  of  the  kind  in 
Europe :  within  its  walls  was  every  requisite  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cloths,  while  the  tools  and  implements  used  in  the 
works  were  all  made  upon  the  spot. 

There  were  24  looms  for  cloth  of  llie  first  qualily,  called 
St.  Fernando  cloth. 
100  looms,  second  cloth. 
506  looms,  serges. 

These  looms  were  contained  in  two  buildings,  and  gave  em- 
ployment to  3825  persons,  all  paid  by  the  king.  To  these  may 
be  added  a  far  greater  number,  scattered  throughout  La 
Mancha  and  Castile,  who  are  occupied  in  spinning  wool  for 
Guadalaxara. 

z2 
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"  Charles  IV.,  who  visited  Guadalaxara  in  1791,  found 

306  looms  for  fine  cloth. 
350  looms  for  serges. 

They  employed  24,000  persons,  and  manufactured  to  the 
annual  amount  of  thirteen  to  fourteen  million  rials,  or  about 
£230,000.  Cloths  of  most  beautiful  colour,  but  inferior 
in  point  of  quality,  are  sold  for  eighty-four  rials  per  yard, 
and  the  finest  St.  Fernando  at  ninety-four,  that  of  Brihuega 
at  seventy-four,  and  serges  at  thirteen. 

"  In  1796  the  manufactories  of  Guadalaxara,  and  those  of 
Brihuega,  situate  about  four  leagues  distant,  possessing  400 
looms  for  fine  cloth,  were  in  a  flourishing  condition  :  they  sold 
in  Madrid  9,000  to  10,000  pieces  per  month. 

"  Segovia,  in  the  golden  age  of  that  city. 

Had  600  looms. 
In  1697  250  looms. 
In  1748  365  looms. 

which  employed  4300  persons,  and  consumed  more  than 
50,000  arobas  of  unwashed  wool.  In  1785  they  manufac- 
tured 4000  pieces. 

*'  The  duties  on  exportation  of  wool  in  Spain  produced  in 
1771  twenty  millions  of  rials,  and  in  1789  twenty-eight 
millions  of  rials.     Let  us  fix  the  exportation  of  wool 

From  Bilboaat  22,000  bales. 
St.  Andero  8,000     „ 
Seville  ...  4,500    „ 


Total  ...  34,500  „ 
And  supposing  each  bale  to  weigh  only  200lbs.,  the  amount 
will  be  6,900,000lbs.,  at  ten  rials  per  lb„  and  this  gives  an 
aggregate  of  69,000,000  rials,  equal  to  £621,000  sterling. 
In  this  calculation  everything  is  taken  at  the  lowest  rate,  par- 
ticularly the  price  of  the  wool;  for  in  1792  the  superfine 
Leonesa  was  at  1886,  and  the  common  wool  at  1150  rials 
per  quintal;  consequently  more  than  eighteen  rials  per  lb.  for 
the  first  sort,  and  upwards  of  eleven  rials  for  the  latter:  there 
is  no  exaggeration,  therefore,  in  estimating  at  eighty  millions 
of  rials,  the  sum  Spain  gains  every  year  by  the  sale  of  wool." 

"  On  the  Sheep  of  Spain Before  leaving  Segovia,  I 

am  anxious  to  conclude  my  observations  respecting  the  sheep 
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of  Spain.  In  the  mountains  adjoining  the  city,  a  great  part 
of  the  wandering  flocks  pasture  during  the  summer  season. 
They  are  seen  descending  in  the  month  of  October,  along 
with  the  flocks  of  the  ancient  Numantia  (Soria),  quitting  those 
which  separate  the  two  Castiles,  and  after  passing  through 
New  Castile,  dispersing  themselves  in  the  plains  of  Estrema^ 
dura  and  Andalusia.  Those  which  arc  nearer  the  Sierra 
Morena,  pass  the  winter  there  ;  the  length  of  their  journeys 
is  proportioned  to  the  kind  of  pasture  they  obtain.  They 
travel  in  flocks  of  1000  or  1200,  under  the  guidance  of  two 
shepherds;  the  chief  shepherd  is  called  the  mayoral,  the 
other  the  zagal.  When  arrived  at  their  destinations,  they  are 
distributed  among  the  various  pasturages  assigned  to  them. 
They  proceed  on  their  route  again  in  May,  and  whether  from 
custom  or  instinct,  they  travel  onward  to  the  climate  best 
adapted  for  them  at  that  season.  The  uneasiness  they  seem 
to  feel  indicates  to  their  guides  any  necessity  for  change  of 
situation. 

"  Each  flock,  called  a  Cavana,  belongs  to  one  master,  and 
the  whole  produce  of  the  wool  of  these  flocks  is  called  pila. 
The  Cavanas  bear  the  names  of  their  proprietors.  The 
most  numerous  are  those  of  Bejar  and  Nigretti,  each  of 
which  consists  of  60,000  sheep.  That  of  the  Escurial,  the 
most  famous,  has  50,000.  Prejudice  or  custom  makes  the 
wool  of  certain  Cavanas  more  sought  after  than  others.  At 
Guadalaxara,  for  instance,  they  employ  no  wool  but  that 
of  Nigretti,  the  Escurial,  and  the  Chartreuse  of  Paular.  Be- 
sides the  above  there  are  the  Cavanas  of  the  Marquis 
d'Iranda,  of  the  Marquis  of  Pentes,  of  Manuel  de  Balbuena, 
and  of  Count  San  Rafael.  Of  all  these  various  Cavanas, 
those  of  Paular  are  supposed  to  yield  the  finest  wool  in  all 
Spain,  and  the  Nigretti  sheep  are  remarkable  for  strength, 
and  the  quantity  of  their  wool." 

"  Shearing  the  Sheep. — Upon  the  return  of  the  wan* 
dering  sheep,  towards  the  month  of  May,  the  shearing  is 
commenced — an  operation  of  great  magnitude  in  Spain, 
because  performed  on  a  large  scale,  in  vast  buildings  called 
Esquileos,  arranged  so  as  to  receive  whole  flocks  of  40  to  50, 
and  even  60,000  sheep.  The  harvest  and  vintage  have 
nothing  so  solemn  in  their  celebration :  it  is  a  time  of  festivity 
for  the  proprietors,  as  well  as  for  the  workmen.     The  latter 
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are  divided  into  certain  classes,  and  to  each  a  different  branch 
of  the  operation  is  allotted.  125  persons  are  found  requisite 
to  shear  1000  sheep.  Every  animal  yields  wool  of  three 
kinds,  finer  or  coarser,  according  to  the  part  of  the  body 
from  which  it  is  taken. 

"  When  the  shearing  is  finished,  the  produce  is  collected 
in  bales,  and  carried  either  to  the  sea-port  towns  for  expor- 
tation, without  any  other  operation,  or  to  certain  places 
denominated  washing  stations,  in  the  environs  of  Segovia, 
and  throughout  the  rest  of  Castile.  In  general  about  10,000 
quintals  of  wool  are  washed  in  the  single  station  of  Ortijosa, 
three  leagues  from  St.  Ildefonso,  which  forms  a  kind  of  vast 
basin,  the  inner  margins  of  which  are  gently  sloping  mea- 
dows, exposed  to  the  sun  in  every  direction. 

"  The  wool  is  brought  here  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  taken 
from  the  sheep,  being  in  clotted  tufts  or  flocks.  In  this  form 
they  give  it  to  the  apartadores,  who  divide  it  into  three  por- 
tions, of  different  qualities;  and  so  accustomed  are  they  to 
this  business,  that  at  the  first  glance  they  know  to  what  part 
of  the  animal  the  flock  of  wool  belongs  which  first  presents 
itself.  The  three  qualities  of  the  wool  being  thus  separated, 
they  are  spread  upon  wooden  hurdles ;  they  are  then  scattered 
abroad  and  beaten,  in  order  to  clear  them  from  the  dust  and 
filth  which  adhere  to  them,  and  are  afterwards  carried  to  the 
washing  places. 

"  From  two  large  stopcocks,  fitted  into  an  immense  caul- 
dron, boiling  water  falls  into  three  square  pits,  three  or  four 
feet  deep  ;  three  men  are  then  employed  to  stir  the  wool  in 
every  direction ;  each  kind  of  wool  is  washed  separately,  and 
requires  water  more  or  less  hot,  according  to  the  fineness  of 
its  quality.  When  this  operation  is  finished,  the  wool  is  again 
spread  out  upon  hurdles,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the 
filthy  parts,  which  the  water  has  begun  to  dissolve ;  those 
which  are  clotted  with  dirt,  and  unfit  for  use,  are  detached 
with  the  hand  and  laid  aside,  and  the  produce  converted  into  a 
fund  for  the  benefit  of  departed  souls ;  for  in  Spain,  religion 
is  introduced  into  all  the  minutiae  of  social  life. 

*'  The  hurdles  are  afterwards  placed  between  the  wells  and 
a  narrow  aqueduct  through  which  a  current  of  cold  water  flows. 
A  man  at  the  head  of  this  water-course  receives  the  wool,  and 
throws  it  in  ;  it  is  then  taken  by  five  men  ranged  one  by  one 
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below  him,  who  successively  tread  upon  it,  and  traDsmit  it 
from  one  to  the  other.  Lower  down  are  other  workmen, 
who  also  atop  it  as  it  passes  and  throw  it  on  a  stone  shelf, 
where  they  wring  it:  and  below  this  ts  a  small  drain:  a  grating 
ia  placed  at  the  extremity  of  this  drain,  to  preyent  any  part  of 
the  wool  from  being  carried  off  by  the  current.  "When  the 
wool  is  well  wrung,  it  is  spread  upon  the  sloping  meadows  I 
have  already  mentioned,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  for  four  days, 
in  order  to  dry  it  completely.  When  well  dried,  it  is  jiut  into 
large  sacks,  on  which  are  two  marks,  one  indicating  the 
quality  of  the  wool,  and  the  other  the  name  of  the  flock  which 
produced  it.  In  this  state  it  is  exported,  so  that  when  we  see 
the  bales  of  Spanish  wool  in  any  part  of  Europe,  we  may  thus 
ascertain  the  quality  and  the  place  from  which  it  came." 

"  Neapolitan  Wools.  Travels  in  the  Two  Sici- 
"  lies.     By  Henry  Swineurne.     1783." 

"  Plains  of  Poglia — Foogia — In  the  centre  of  the 
plains  Foggia  stands.  I  find  little  mention  of  this  place  before 
the  coming  of  the  Suabians.  A  General  of  the  King  of 
Hungary  abandoned  it  in  1350  to  his  soldiers,  who  found  in  it 
immense  booty,  as  Foggia  was  at  that  time  the  most  opulent 
place  in  Pugtia.  Its  consequence,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  has  been,  and  still  is,  owing  to  its  being  a  staple  for 
corn  and  wool,  and  to  a  tax,  or  register-office,  known  by  the 
name  of  Tribunate  della  dogana  della  mena  delle  pecore  di 
Puglia,  i.  e.  '  The  Custom-house  for  the  toll  of  sheep  that 
pass  to  and  from  Puglia.'  It  is  managed  by  a  Governor, 
Auditor,  and  two  Advocates,  and  has  the  distribution  of  a 
fixed  assessment  upon  all  sheep  that  descend  in  autumn  from 
the  mountains  of  Abruzzo,  into  the  warm  plains  of  Puglia, 
where  they  yean,  and  in  May  return  to  the  high  country. 

"  We  have  the  authority  of  Varro  and  others  for  ascribing 
the  invention  of  this  duty  to  the  ancient  Romans,  who,  on 
subduing  the  Italian  States,  were  wont  to  allot  their  improved 
land  to  colonies  of  their  own  citizens,  while  they  left  the 
original  possessors  the  use  of  the  waste  and  less  cultivated 
tracts,  under  the  obligation  of  paying  a  tenth  of  the  produce 
of  the  corn  land,  and  a  fifth  of  all  other  fruits.  Breeders  of 
cattle  were  to  compound  with  ihc  censors,  who,  every  year 
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Igaiii.'  vsz  'iut  gnhue  jiii  ii  \  A  js  of  ^le  aiist«D  inonuied  to 
fo  jenc  M  z^^ue  :har«iK  «3»  C7"?n.  iiL.  Aid  a  priger  aHucaenc 
«f  kmi  laggiirif^  aecnr&ie  ^  d^  mmicier  ami  dte  soodneas 
«f  die  posDnnee:  tii&  vas  eaOisii  Scriocaarriis  A^E^r.  In 
facer  d3u»  die  Ea^eevs  appnprsaeii  all  «Kb  coaniLaa  fands 
to  dieaLKiTea,  and  c^utd  tfecK  ai  be  cmadered  a>  dieir 
royaloes.  Vami  "?^  ^^''7  vcre  drxrai  oat  c^ 
into  ^■■MiiiM  be&re  fammer.  ani  on  dieir  poaaaee 
were  cUiged  ta  he  decfared  fedesed  to  the  pdbGe.  We 
gather  £roai  Okfredna.  ef  BenerenmiiL.  a  wrifier  of  the  thir- 
teenth ceotnrr,  that  Ab  dotr  wa:§  mx  Lost  in  that  aee ;  bat  in 
the  tvo  Miomwq  oiie§  the  pedsace  «!!»»»>  have  bccooie  quite 
free,  aad  the  ]ttstiir»  of  Poi^a  open  widuxxt  fee  to  aS  the 
ibepberdj  that  were  to  brxn^  down  dieir  lEocks. 

^*  AlftkumsuMthe  First,  fof naeeiug an immenge  accesson  to 
the  roral  rerenue  frooi  the  pniper  mameeoMxit  of  sach  cms- 
torn,  hot  at  the  lame  time  bem?  desinwi  of  mToitfin^  erery 
ihadow  of  coerciTe  leeidation  and  trraniiT  in  the  estabfishment 
of  them,  deputed  Francis  de  M ootnbler  to  treat  with  the 
graziers  and  sbeep-maitera  of  Abmzzo,  and  die  land-owners 
of  Puglia.  This  iotelligent  minister  diispoeed  the  minds  of 
those  be  bad  to  deal  with  so  £aiToarablT,  that  he  broofrbt  them 
to  terms  of  great  adTantage  to  the  Crown,  and  present  profit 
to  tbemselres.  The  King  engaged  to  sopplj  the  breeders 
with  a  fine  new  race  of  sheep  imported  from  Spain,*  to  pro- 
vide winter  pasturage  for  seren  months,  and  a  eonTenient 
road,  called  Tratturo,  sixty  paces  wide,  for  the  passing  and 
re-passing  of  the  flocks,  freedom  from  all  road-tolls  and  other 
dues,  guards  and  protection  from  all  assaults  and  disturbances, 
and  materials  for  tbeir  buts  and  folds  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  on  credit.  He  bound  himself  to  compel  all  barons  and 
bodies  corporate  on  the  route  to  funish  herbage  for  the  sheep 
during  twenty-four  hours,  and  to  compound  moderately  for  all 
demands  at  bars  and  bridges. 

•  It  if  affirmed,  in  the  annotation  on  Delicie  Tarentinc,  that  thej  were  pmpa. 
Heated  from  tome  iheep  tent  as  a  present  bj  Edward,  of  England,  to  John,  of  Arra- 
gon.  Rapin  sajs,  Edward  the  Fourth  was  blamed  by  the  nation  fDr  givinsr  away 
•beep,  and  thereby  improving  the  Spanish  wool,  to  the  detriment  of  the  English 
sales  ;  but  Edward  the  Fourth  reigned  alter  the  death  of  Alphonsus,  and  therefore 
it  Is  likely  that  Edward  the  Third  was  the  donor,  as  he  was  a  contemporary  and  in 
league  with  Jobo  the  Fint  of  Amgon. 
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"  The  Crown  not  being  possessed  of  a  sufficient  range  of 
pasture  for  the  flocka  expected  down  from  Abruzzo,  Montu- 
bler  purchased  of  the  Puglian  proprietors  as  much  more  as 
was  deemed  adequate  to  the  purpose  :  the  purchase,  or  rather 
perpetual  lease,  was  only  made  for  seven  months  in  the  year, 
during  which  time  no  other  sheep  or  cattle  are  allowed  to  feed 
in  the  plains  ;  and  in  case  of  failure  of  herbage,  the  Crown 
reserved  a  power  of  compelling  all  subjects  to  let  a  lease  of 
such  grass  lands  as  might  be  wanted  to  make  up  the  deficiency, 
and  to  abide  by  the  valuation  of  its  officers.  The  ancient 
owners  still  continue  absolute  masters  of  the  soil,  and  may 
dispose  of  the  summer  herbage  as  they  think  proper,  and  at 
all  times  turn  swine  iuto  the  woodlands.  For  all  these  leased 
grounds  the  King  agreed  to  pay  for  ever  thirteen  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twelve  ducats  a  year,  to  stand  all  risks  and 
losses,  and  to  defray  all  expenses  attending  the  collection, 
which  was  computed  at  about  fourteen  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  ducats  more.  These  royal  pastures  are 
bounded  by  stones,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Tavoliere. 
The  extent,  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  thirty  in  breadth, 
divided  into  twenty-three  old  Iota,  and  twenty  new  ones,  capa- 
ble in  all  of  feeding  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  sheep. 

"  In  return  for  all  these  attentions  on  the  part  of  the  King, 
the  shepherds  of  Abruzzo  bound  themselves  for  ever  to  descend 
from  the  mountains  every  year  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction, 
parcelhng  power,  and  penalties  pronounced  by  the  Dogana, 
and  to  pay  for  every  five  score  slieep  the  sum  of  eight  Vene- 
tian crowns.  The  Crown  has  since,  by  a  stretch  of  preroga- 
tive, raised  the  duty  twice,  once  in  1556,  to  twelve  crowns, 
and  a  second  time,  in  1709,  to  thirteen  ducats  and  twenty 
grains.  The  allotments  for  each  lot  were  to  be  declared  in 
November,  and  no  agreement  to  be  of  a  longer  term  than  one 
season.  The  shepherds  were  to  provide  themselves  with  every 
necessary,  and  not  to  have  a  power  of  selling  any  wool,  lambs, 
cheese,  or  other  commodity  produced  during  their  winter 
residence,  in  any  fair  but  that  of  Foggia,  where  they  were  to 
be  deposited  in  the  royal  magazines,  and  not  touched  without 
a  permit.  By  way  of  compensation,  no  wools  in  the  kingdom 
were  to  be  suffered  to  be   brought  to  market  till   those  at 
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Foggia  were  vended,  the  duties  ]nid.aok£  Aeta!3bo]iaS  sssisfied 
for  all  its  demands. 

**  This  Dogana  is  oae  of  the  rickeac  sEanes  «f  wvaUi  be- 
longuig  to  the  Crown  of  Naples,  and  wiA  prvfcr  «cipuui^%, 
is  capahle  of  great  increase,  profided  do  tfiinaiai  Jassusmper 
attacks  the  flocks.  Its  advantages  were  9i»  we31  kaofwn  in 
lftOO«  when  Lewis  and  Ferdinand  made  a  paitiiMM  cf  the 
kingilom,  that  it  was  agreed  to  halve  the  profits  lietween 
Ihcni ;  and  when  the  French  attempted  to  evade  tlie  contract 
by  stopping  the  sheep  and  cattle  at  San  Sevcro,  before  tbey 
VMohoii  the  usual  place  of  enregistering,  the  Spamards  tboosfat 
iht'ntni'lvos  justifiable  in  attacking  the  Frendi  tax-gatberos, 
aiui  di!()H^rsing  both  collectors  and  flocks.  Soon  after  its  in- 
ft|it\ition«  tho  Dogana  cleared  72,000  ducats.  In  1536  one 
million  (i^rty-cight  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-^ 
fih<V|K  and  ^>urtoon  thousand  four  hundred  cattle,  prodoced 
tV%)l4  Uuoats.  In  1680  the  profit  was  155,863  dacats,  and 
tn  I  TOO  it  amounted  to  272,077  ducats,  and  in  1730  to 
1iSA,0T9.  At  present  the  net  profit  arising  to  the  King  from 
the  letting  of  the  (vastures  is  about  40,000  ducats,  but,  with 
\\\\\\\^  on  wm>l,  tallow,  &c.,  amount  to  400,000  ducats.  Com- 
iH^feoV  joilgen  MMure  mo,  that  it  would  be  no  diflicult  matter 
to  ^*t^i*e  tf  to  hrtlf  a  million  of  ducats. 

'I\w  VNii>»  "  Standing  upon  the  banks  of  the  Cervaro,  a 
^\m\\  hb>ok  of  whitiiih  water  that  falls  into  the  bay  of  the 
Mf^^v  riv^^^liH  at  the  north-east  comer,  believed  by  some 
a^^lho^ii  hs  W  the  f  Jalenus ;  and  endeavouring  to  satisfy  myself 
that  \  ^^*  i^otm^ll)*  utanding  on  the  banks  of  so  celebrated  a 
^•t\evi*  ^w  a^^l  nhepherd  eamc  up  with  his  flock,  and  freely 
oote^vd  into  eonverwilion,  I  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  of 
h^^ioloir  "'^^^^'^  jmrfloularn  concerning  the  Tarentine  aheep, 
^ss\\  fh«^  eohooonly  nn^eived  opinion  that  no  white  ones  would 
no^  live  in  thope  |>antures,  liecause  they  soon  would  poison 
thempelvep  with  the  leaves  of  the  fumolo,  (a  species  of  hype- 
v\v\\\\\  I'rinpnm,  or  St.  .Tohn's  wort  of  Linnaeus's  polyadelphia 
polynn<l»in»)  though  black  sheep  may  browse  upon  it  with 

•  "  1*n  *ninl«  umbm»l  nihcer  pineU  Galen, 
'lltyHnH  anritU  l)jif>hnla  •rundinibiM." — Vibgil, Eclog. 
•  1li»in  •h»jr*'*»*  Mn»t«*r  th«»  pino  gTX)vc*of  tbadj  Galesus  the  lo^esof  Thrias 
•t)*!  t)<i|»hnU  on  thy  nmoolh  roe<k* 
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safety.  For  this  reason  it  is  said,  no  white  slieep  can  be  seen 
in  the  flocks,  and  no  wool  but  of  a.  black,  or  dark  brown 
colour.  The  old  man  smiled  at  my  questions,  and  pointing  to 
many  white  ewes  in  his  stock,  answered,  '  That  it  was  not  in 
consequence  of  its  colour,  but  of  its  species,  that  the  animal 
suffered  from  those  noxious  herbs.'  The  pecvre  gtntill,  or 
delicate  race  of  sheep,  are  so  much  more  liable  to  perish  by 
these  and  other  accidents  than  the  pecvre  mescie,  or  carfagne, 
(a  wilder  and  coarser  breed,)  that  the  former  kind  is  almost 
destroyed. 

"  To  explain  this  matter  satisfactorily,  it  is  necessary  I 
should  enlarge  upon  this  subject,  and  recapitulate  what  we 
read  of  the  flocks  of  the  ancient  Tarcntines ;  the  attempts  made 
in  latter  times  to  revive  the  credit  of  the  Puglian  wools,  with 
the  causes  which  have  defeated  the  intention,  and  rendered  the 
scheme  abortive.  Columella  informs  us,  that  the  Tareutincs 
crossed  their  delicate  breed  with  fierce  foreign  rams  of  a 
beautiful  tawny  colour,  and  that  the  fleece  of  their  lambs  had 
the  strong  glossy  hue  of  the  sire,  with  the  downy  silkincss  of 
the  dam.  To  increase  this  lustre  and  softness,  they  used  to 
buckle  round  the  sheep  a  sort  of  leathern  coat,  which  they 
took  off  occasionally,  lest  the  beast  should  suffer  from  exces- 
sive heat ;  then  bathed  and  soaked  the  wool  in  wine  and  oil, 
till  it  was  quite  saturated  with  the  rich  fomentation.  Before 
shearing  time,  the  sheep  were  washed  in  the  Galesus,'  and  at 
.ill  seasons  penned  up  in  clean  folds,  and  kept  free  from  filth. 
They  were  never  led  out  to  feed  till  the  sun  had  dried  up  the 
dew,  as  the  spirting  of  the  drops  from  the  grass  was  apt  to 
give  them  sore  eyes.  This  process,  and  the  silence  of  the 
ancieuts  concerning  any  particular  whiteness  in  the  wool  of 
Tarentum,  prove  how  much  Sannazar  and  the  other  modems 
have  confounded  times  and  ideas,  in  praising  it  merely  for 
its  milky  hue ;  for  the  darkness  of  colour  was  by  no  means  a 
hindrance  to  the  imbibition  of  a  deep  purple  dye,  which  was 
the  tint  most  esteemed  by  the  Tarcntines. 


CEbaliD,  nrbcte  diuk 


•  "Nani<|ueiub  (Ebaliie  men 
Qu&  niger  humeclat  Qavenlia 
C'orjf^ium  vidiite  tenem." 
.■memher  lo  have  bpch  the  nflnd  Cnryci 
Qiliniu  Halen  ihe  jclluw  Bcldi. 


ij  me  liirrlbiu  altifi, 
itta  Gtkletiu, 
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^*  After  the  fall  of  Rome,  a  long  train  of  wars  and  devasta- 
tion deprived  this  country  of  all  its  acquired  advantages,  and 
even  operated  so  direfully  upon  its  climate  and  productions, 
as  to  vitiate  those  it  held  of  the  bounty-  of  nature.  When 
the  manufacturers  as  well  as  the  manufactures  were  destroyed, 
the  prime  commodities,  of  course,  lost  their  value,  and  it 
ceased  to  be  worth  the  shepherd's  while,  even  had  the  nicer 
arts  of  his  calling  being  handed  down  to  him,  to  take  any 
pains  in  preserving  a  purity  of  blood,  or  delicacy  of  covering 
in  his  breed  of  sheep  :  these  perfections  had  no  longer  any 
admirers  or  chapmen,  and,  consequently,  the  race  very  soon 
degenerated. 

**  Frederick,  of  Suabia,  took  some  steps  towards  retrieving 
this  branch  of  traffic ;  but  the  misfortunes  of  his  family  ren- 
dered all  these  prospects  visionary.  The  introduction  of  the 
silk  worm  from  the  East,  by  King  Roger,  proved  a  fatal 
check  to  the  demand  for  fine  wool ;  and  the  heavy  load  of 
taxes  imposed  upon  the  commodity  by  the  Angevine  princes 
after  they  had  lost  Sicily,  completed  the  destruction  of  the 
finer  breed.  On  account  of  their  tender  constitution,  thev 
required  expensive  housing,  and  constant  attendance,  to  make 
them  turn  to  profit,  and  therefore  the  Puglian  shepherds,  being 
from  indigence  unable  to  procure  such  conveniences,  aban- 
doned the  delicate  race,  and  attached  themselves  to  a  rougher 
variety,  which  are  generally  black  or  brown,  hardy,  and  able 
to  feed  with  impunity  on  many  plants  and  species  of  grass, 
that  blind  and  weaken,  if  not  poison,  the  pecore  gentilu 

**  The  breed  was  so  debased  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
the  farmers  reduced  to  such  misery,  that  Joan  IL  chose 
rather  to  remit  the  taxes  laid  upon  wool  by  her  brother,  than 
attempt  any  method  of  amelioration,  for  which  she  wanted 
both  skill  and  steadiness. 

**  Alphonsus  I.,  who  had  greater  views,  and  washiest  with 
more  peace  than  his  predecessor,  resolved  to  procure  for  his 
Neapolitan  dominions  some  of  the  substantial  advantages 
which  his  kingdom  of  Arragon  had  experienced  from  an  im- 
proved breed  of  sheep,  sent  as  a  present  to  one  of  his  ances- 
tors from  a  king  of  England.  To  obtain  this  end,  he  caused 
a  great  number  of  ewes  and  rams,  the  progeny  of  those 
English  sheep,  to  be  transported  into  Puglia,     Ferdinand  I., 
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ambitious  of  siipyiorting  his  father's  system,  encouraged  the 
woollen  manufacture,  by  inviting  workmen  from  all  foreign 
parts,  where  the  trade  6ourished;  but  the  duties  imposed  by 
those  two  kings  produced  ultimately  very  pernicious  effects, 
for  they  lay  heavy  upon  the  poorer  class  of  farmers,  and  the 
sale  of  wool  was  not  sufficient  to  indemnify  them  for  losses 
sustained  by  bad  years  and  accidents.  The  oppression  of 
needy  and  ignorant  viceroys,  who  were  obliged  to  anticipate 
and  mortgage  every  revenue  to  supply  the  continued  demands 
of  the  Spanish  ministry,  increased  the  evil  to  such  a  height, 
that  at  la^t  the  white  breed  was  entirely  forsaken ;  and  at  this 
day  the  number  of  pecore  genlili  ia  extremely  inconsiderable 
within  the  district  of  Taranto,  Very  little  nicety  is  now  ob- 
served in  the  choice  of  rama,  or  in  proper  crosses,  by  which 
means  the  wool  is  not  so  fine  as  It  might  be,  though  it  be  still 
of  a  good  quality.  Better  managemeut  and  employment  of 
the  raw  materials  at  home,  might  create  an  inexhaustible  fund 
of  wealth  for  the  state.  The  flesh  of  the  pecore  genlUi  is 
more  flabby,  stringy,  tasteless,  and,  therefore,  cheaper  than 
that  of  the  mescie ;  and  there  is  a  penalty  upon  any  butcher 
that  shall  pass  off  the  mutton  of  the  former  for  that  of  the 
latter." 

"  Travels  in  Lower  Hungary.     By  Rouekt  Bright, 

"M.D.  1818." 
"  Moravia  ranks  highest  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
goods,  and  in  this  province  twenly-sis  towns  principally  are 
distinguished.  The  number  of  workmen  amounts  to  140,000 
or  150,000,  and  the  produce  is  about  252,000  pieces  of  fine 
and  common  cloths  and  woollen  atuffa,  besides  10,000  ells  of 
coarse  woollens  for  peasants,  and  1,000  pieces  of  blanketing 
and  other  articles. 

"  Bohemia This  manufacture  occupies  above  88,000  per- 
sons, who  prepare — 

123,797  pieces  of  cloth, 
66,448  pieces  of  woollen  stuHs, 
60,000  ilu£.  of  stockings. 
"  At  Liiiz,  in  the  province  over  the  Enns,  is  situated  the 
largest  woollen  manufacturing  place  iu  Germany ;  it  employs 
25,000  hands  in  making  cloths,  woollen  stuffs,  and  carpets. 
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^  Tut  luT  umff  «f  Bieikz^  Odrcm^  N'npgjn^    sni 
4tec£r,  m  Austrisa  Ssjiesa.  jieid nearjr C4l4pM  jdbob yrrnrgTrT, 


Oah^M  are  aukIi  Ick  prMiacdre.  matrng  c^acfr  liie  ougiaeai 
irirjr/di^  for  tbe  iiie  of  tbe  lover  orden  a&d  MBs^^  Izali^ 
dfflerenrt  brandbee  of  tiiu  trfede,  h  k  CTop^ffd  diae  6Ml<*M 
AoiCnaa  nbjecu  find  rmnj^frrmgxCL  Is  crder  to  aSond  a  cor- 
reet,  as  well  a<  a  foper6cial  or  general  yntrw  of  aS  tiie 
prodtieU  of  tbeir  different  Tnainffamire6.ri>e  Mvsnoi  of  Vi 
»  proriiied  not  onlr  vith  entire  pieces  of  ^Snem  coftoar? 
and  qoalitiec,  bat  likewise  vith  TolazniDoiis  bwik  of  pancms* 
arnu^ped  in  series,  illostrating  the  progregs  of  ibe  Bamific- 
tare,  and  the  objects  of  inqnirT  connected  villi  dienL 

^  Urmemy. — At  the  iarm  of  Keszi,  Graf  Honraifi  keeps 
die  most  extensire  flocks  vliich  be  poaseaacs  in  this  part  of 
Hongarr,  consisting  of  aboot  1,200  sheep,  vliich  hare  oov 
been  ten  jears  under  improrement.  In  the  care  ni  diem  he 
empUfjB  one  chief  shepherd  and  six  men ;  the  sheep  are 
diTided  into  flocks  of  100  to  200,  as  cirramstances  mav 
require,  and  ve  arrired  just  as  thej  vere  foDoving  th^ 
shepherds  in  rarious  directions,  oyer  a  vide  extent  of  sveet 
pasture,  resembling  our  English  Dovns. 

^<  The  original  breed  of  Hungarian  sheep  is  in  btt  the  real 
cms  strepsiceros  of  authors,  corered  vith  rerr  coarse  vool, 
and  bearing  upright  spiral  horns.  ImproTement  on  this 
stock,  by  crosses  vith  other  rarieties,  is  become  so  general, 
that  a  flock  of  the  natire  race  is  seldom  to  be  met  vith, 
except  on  the  estates  of  the  clergy. 

<<  The  great  improrement  has  been  by  the  introduction  of 
Spanish  blood.  Some  of  the  great  proprietors  hare  them- 
selves imported  from  Spain,  others  have  obtained  rams  from 
the  flocks  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  others  from  rari- 
ous prirate  sources ;  so  that  at  present  there  is  scarcely  any 
flock  of  importance  which  has  not  derired  advantage  from 
the  Spanish  cross. 

"  In  the  year  1773  a  royal  flock  was  established  at  Merco- 
pail  to  assist  in  the  genersd  improvement ;  this  has,  however, 
been  latterly  somewhat  neglected,  on  account  of  another 
since  formed  at  Holitsch.     The  wool  is  now  a  great  object 


of  commerce.     In  1802  it  was  calculated  tliat  above  twelve 
millions  and  a  half  pfund*  was  exported  from  Hungary. 

"  By  keeping  the  most  accurate  register  of  the  pedigree  of 
each  sheep,  the  Graf  Hunyadi  has  been  enabled  to  proceed 
with  a  degree  of  mathematical  precision  in  the  regular  and 
progressive  improvement  of  his  whole  flock.  Out  of  the 
IT, 000  sheep  composing  his  flock,  there  is  not  one  whose 
whole  family  he  cannot  trace  by  reference  to  his  books,  and 
he  regulates  his  yearly  sales  by  their  registers ;  he  considers 
the  purity  of  blood  the  first  requisite  towards  perfection  in 
the  fleece,  but  he  is  well  aware  that  little  can  be  done  unless 
the  sheep  be  kept  in  health  and  condition.  For  this  purpose 
he  has  adopted  a  system  of  folding,  which,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  is  almost  perfect,  and  the  whole  b  conducted  with 
much  accuracy. 

"  At  each  of  the  head  quarters  of  his  sheep,  well-built 
sheds  are  constructed,  having  brick  pillars  at  certain  dis- 
tances, which  leave  about  half  the  side  open,  and  thus  admit 
a  free  circulation  of  air  during  the  summer,  and  aflTord  easy 
means  of  excluding  the  cold  during  the  winter.  The  height 
of  the  sheds  is  about  seven  feet  to  the  springing  of  the  roof, 
and  they  are  divided  by  little  racks  into  such  spaces  as  are 
necessary  for  the  division  amongst  the  flocks.  The  floor  is 
covered  with  straw,  and  the  upper  layer  being  continually 
renewed,  a  dry  and  warm  bedding  is  obtained.  In  these 
houses  the  sheep  are  kept  constantly  during  the  winter,  that 
is,  from  November  till  April,  and  are  there  fed  three  times  a 
day  upon  dry  food ;  they  are  watered  twice  a  day,  even 
during  the  summer.  The  sheep  are  driven  under  cover  every 
evening,  and  they  are  conducted  borne  in  the  day  time  when 
it  rains,  or  when  the  heat  is  oppresave ;  they  always  lamb  in 
the  house,  the  ewe  being  placed  upon  this  occasion  in  a  little 
pen  by  herself,  where  she  remains  unmolested;  these  pens 
are  about  three  feet  long  by  two  feet  wide,  and  are  formed  by 
means  of  hurdles ;  it  is  owing  to  this  care  that  they  never 
lose  a  lamb. 

"  Regulations   Adopted  in   the   Cabe    op  the    Flocks  of 
Gkaf  Huntadi. 

"  1.  A  dry  and  airy  shed,  or  cot,  of  whicli  the  size  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  the  sheep,  is,  above  all  things,  necessary 
•  Tlie  pfund  is  1,231b.  amrdupoi*. 
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for  these  animals.  In  order  to  give  them  proper  room,  we  ought 
to  reckon  two  feet  and  a  half  square  for  each  ewe,  as  the  hay  rack, 
the  partition  required  during  lambing,  and  the  lamb  itself  will 
occupy  this  space. 

''  2.  The  cot  should  be  cleaned  out  at  least  every  four  weeks, 
because  the  exhalation  from  the  dung  produces  disease  amongst 
the  sheep. 

^  3.  All  wetness  and  moisture  is  injurious,  not  only  to  the  health 
of  the  sheep,  but  also  to  the  wool,  on  which  account  they  ought 
never  to  be  driven  out  during  rainy  weather. 

<<  4.  The  dew  and  hoar  frost  in  the  morning  are  injurious  to 
them,  occasioning  cough,  colds,  and  diseases  of  the  lungs,  and 
therefore  they  should  not  be  taken  to  the  pasture  until  the  dew  is 
gone  off. 

''  6.  Low  and  marshy  meadows,  and  such  as  are  covered  with 
luxuriant  grass,  should  be  still  more  carefully  guarded  against;  as 
also  stubble  lands,  in  which  the  scattered  grain  has  sprung  up 
anew. 

**  6.  In  the  summer  months,  when  the  heat  is  intense,  the  sheep 
must,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven,  either  be  driven  back 
to  the  cot,  or  at  least  be  conducted  to  some  shaded  place. 

'<  7.  It  is  indispensably  necessary  that  the  sheep  should  be  twice 
taken  to  water  every  day,  both  in  summer  and  winter. 

**  8.  A  supply  of  salt  is  also  necessary,  of  which,  in  the  summer 
months,  four  pfund,  and  in  the  winter  three  pfund  should  be 
furnished  weekly  to  every  hundred  head  of  sheep,  so  that  they 
may  at  least  twice  every  week  have  salt  to  lick. 

**  9-  The  rams  should  not  be  kept  in  the  same  house  with  the 
ewes,  nor  the  young  with  the  old. 

**  10.  For  fourteen  days  before  the  coupling  season,  the  ram 
should  be  daily  fed  with  two  halbes  (equal  to  three  pfund,)  of 
oats,  and  this  food  should  be  continued,  not  only  during  the 
coupling,  but  for  fourteen  days  afler,  and  one  ram  will  thus  be 
sufficient  for  a  flock  of  eighty  ewes,  provided  great  care  and  atten- 
tion be  paid  to  him,  in  every  other  respect,  during  the  whole  of 
the  season. 

'Ml.  During  the  lambing  period,  a  shepherd  must  be  constantly, 
day  and  night,  in  the  cot,  not  with  the  view  of  affording  assistance 
at  the  birth,  but  in  order  that  he  may  place  the  lamb,  as  soon  as  it 
is  cleaned,  together  with  the  mother,  in  a  separate  pen,  which  has 
been  before  prepared.  The  ewes  which  have  lambed  should, 
during  a  week,  be  driven  neither  to  water  nor  to  pasture,  but  low 
troughs  of  water  for  this  purpose  are  to  be  introduced  into  each 
partition,  in  order  that  they  may  easily,  and  at  all  times,  quench 
their  thirst   It  is  also  of  great  use  to  put  a  small  quantity  of  barley- 
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meal  into  the  water,  for  by  this  means  the  quantity  of  the  ewe's 
milk  \a  much  increased.  When  the  lambs  arc  so  strong  that  they 
can  eat,  they  are  to  be  separated  by  degrees  from  their  mothers, 
and  fed  with  the  best  and  finest  hay  and  a  fen  oats,  being  suffered 
at  first  to  go  to  them  only  three  times  in  each  day, — early  in  the 
morning,  at  midday,  and  In  the  evening, — and  so  to  continue  till 
they  can  travel  to  pasture,  and  fully  satisfy  themselves.  For  a 
week  they  should  then  be  turned  in  twice  a  day,  and  for  another 
week  once  a  day  only,  to  the  ewea,  when  they  may  be  entirely 
weaned.  At  first  it  is  enough  if  a  quarter  of  a  pfund  of  hay  be 
given  every  day  to  each  lamb,  and  one  halbe  of  oats  be  divided 
amongst  six ;  afterwards,  and  till  they  are  driven  out,  half  a  pfund 
of  hay  and  a  halbe  of  oats  amongst  four  will  be  Eufficient." 

"  Regclations  fok  Winter  Feedinq. 
"  1.  The  wJQler  feeding  should  begin  as  soon  as  the  cold  and  tlie 
hoar  frost  prevents  tiie  growth  of  the  grass,  and  if,  as  it  often  hap- 
pens, this  should  be  the  case  so  early  as  the  beginniug  of  October,  it 
is  not  necessary  that  the  sheep  should,  from  this  time  forward,  be 
kept  constantly  in  the  house,  and  receive  all  their  food  there,  but 
they  may,  in  dry  and  clear  weather,  (always  observing  the  fourth 
of  the  foregoing  regulations,)  be  driven  out  so  long  as  the  grass  is 
not  rendered  unwholesome  by  the  frost,  and  the  ground  is  not 
covered  with  snoi*.  During  this  time,  however,  they  must  not  be 
Bent  out  empty,  but  before  going  to  pasture,  must  have  a  third 
part  of  their  usual  daily  allowance. 

"  2.  A  sheep  which  is  healthy  and  full  grown  will  require  daily 
four  pfund  of  food,  which  must  consist  of  hay  and  straw.  Young 
sheep  should  have  one  pfund  less. 

"  The  daily  distribution  of  food  is  ,is  follows : — 
"  From  the  time  when  the  frost  begins,  while  yet  the  sheep  can 
go  abroad,  each  receives  in  the  morning  one  pfund  and  a  half 
of  good  straw.     They  are  then  driven  to  water,  and  then  to 
the  pasture,  where  they  remain  until  the  dew  appears. 
"  From  the  time  when  the  hard  frost  comes  on,  and  the  ground 
is  covered  with  snow,  till  twenty  days  before  dropping  their 
lambs,  they  receive  every  morning,  at  five  o'clock,  one-and-a- 
half  ]>fund  of  clean  straw,  and  at  eight  o'clock,  one  half  pfund 
of  hay !  at  nine  o'clock  they  go  to  water ;  at  three  o'clock 
again  half  pfund  of  good  hay  (  at  four  o'clock  they  go  again 
to  water,  and  at  sis  o'clock  in  the  evening,  one-and-a-half 
pfund  of  clean  straw  is  again  given. 
"  From  twenty  days  before  dropping  their  lambs,  till  the  spring 
pasturage  commences,  they  have  every  morning,  at  five  o'clock, 
VOL.  I.  2  A 
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ideeo  3a9»!.  ^m  c^  foiad  «f  c^  chii 

iiorsu  pdmd  'j£  rwA  laj  :  ic  Ti'n^  >*5*k3ck  qist  go  to  vater  ;  si 
URs  rdoek  aer  mv»  kbii  aiee-feigta*  pfvad  of  good  taj  ;  at 
tmr  ^taoA  (fer  icnt  4rak :  ubk  bRir,  st  sx  o'clock  ia  tke 

IW  lanbi  ja9«  feK!E3^.53^  v«eks  after  tkdr  birtk,  cv  ntkcr 

at  drr  £m4  *<  og^^  o'dock,  ooe-eigiitli 
ffimi  4f  ine  kaj  ^aA  ;  tf  rvci««,  ewrr  sx  laaba  kaTo  ooo-stxtr* 
imtJk  4f  aaetK  4f  oBCi;  ani  at  Avce  in  the  aftcmoon,  agaia 
■nr  icfirt  pftad  of  bar;  bat  oheo  tkj  becoa^  stfougw,  ther 
iove  jc  <aeik  ftv^sfg  cm^  tiaiiii  pikfid  of  kar,  and  amongst  low  tbcj 
kaw  «fv  USe  of  oatii. 

-^CL  TW  luabft  ai«  «aHT  taa^  to  lick  tke  salt,  wkick  is  placed 
mfom  boards  in  qiuasitks  pt^cipoitioBed  to  tkeir  nombefiu 

**  REGCULTio^rs  roK  FsEonrG  m  Scmjcsb. 

**  1.  Dorii^  tkis  season,  the  sheep  are  entirely  fed  in  tke  pssturea; 
vet  we  most  mnesBber  tkat  when  tke  sheep  first  come  into  the  spring 
pasUMc^  tkey  conUnne  to  reoeiTe  one  half  of  their  winter  food, 
that  is,  one  pfond  of  ha j  in  the  morning  before  they  are  driven  out, 
and  one  pfbind  after  they  come  home,  until  the  grass  has  attained  its 
full  perfection. 

^  2.  As  soon  as  the  grass  is  grown,  so  that  the  sheep  can  find 
complete  nourishment,  the  winter  feeding  ceases  by  little  and  little, 
and  the  following  regulations  are  adopted : — In  the  morning  they 
remain  in  the  cot  till  the  dew  is  dried  away  ;  they  then  go  to 
water,  and  from  that  are  driven  to  the  pastures ;  between  ten  and 
eleven  o'clock  they  return  to  the  cot,  and  after  three  o'clock  are 
driven  to  water,  and  then  to  the  pastures,  where  they  remain  till  the 

dew  falls, 

"  3.  Salt,  finely  powdered,  should  be  given  them  in  small  troughs, 
every  third  day,  before  they  are  driven  from  the  field. 
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"Travels  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  Francs.    By 
William   Jacob." 

"  MoEGELiN.~An  important  object  of  this  eatabUshment 
has  been  the  iraprovement  of  the  breed  of  sheep,  which,  aa 
far  as  regards  the  fineness  of  the  wool,  has  admirably  suc- 
ceeded. By  various  crosses  from  select  merinoa,  by  sedu- 
lously excluding  from  the  flock  every  ewe  that  had  coarse 
wool,  and  still  more  by  keeping  them  in  warm  houses  during 
the  winter.  Von  Thair  has  brought  the  wool  of  his  sheep  to 
great  fioeness,  far  greater  than  any  that  has  been  clipped  in 
Spain ;  but  the  improvement  of  the  carcase  has  been  neg- 
lected ;  so  that  his,  like  all  other  German  mutton,  is  indif- 
ferent. In  England,  where  the  flesh  is  of  much  more  value 
than  the  fleece,  the  merino  breeding  has  not  been  attended 
with  beneficial  result. 

"  The  fleeces  of  the  Moegelin  flock  average  about  three 
pounds  and  a  half  each ;  they  have  been  sold  to  English 
traders,  who  came  to  the  spot  at  one  period  to  purchase 
them,  so  high  as  8s.  6d.  per  lb.,  while  the  whole  flock  could 
now  be  sold  for  more  than  10s.  to  12s.  The  statement  will 
readily  account  for  the  fact,  that  though  merino  sheep  are 
very  beneficial  in  Prussia  and  Saxony,  they  have  been  found 
unprofitable  with  us.  Von  Thair,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
professors  of  the  institution  over  which  he  presides,  has  arranged 
the  various  kinds  of  wool  on  cards,  and  discriminating  with 
geometrical  exactness  the  fineness  of  that  produced  from  dif- 
ferent races  of  sheep,  the  finest  are  some  specimens  from 
Saxony,  his  own  was  next,  fine  wool  from  Spain  (Leon)  is 
inferior  to  his  in  the  proportion  of  1 1  to  10 ;  and  the  wool  of 
New  South  Wales,  of  which  he  has  specimens,  is  inferior  to 
Spanish.  The  celebrity  of  the  Moegelin  flock  is  so  widely  dif- 
fused, that  the  rams  and  ewes  are  sold  at  enormous  prices." 

Mr.  Jacob's  book  was  published  in  1819.  He  gives  the 
return  of  live  stock  in  Prussia,   1805  : — 

I  PKUsaiA,  1805. 


Horses  and  Foals... 

Cows 

Oxen  and  BulU    ... 
Heifers  and  Calves.. 


1,661,800 
2,355,902 
1,255,000 
1.646,918 
2   A  2 


la  come  from 
£    312,983 

9,077,566 
included  in  horses 

1,062,260 
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STOCK  IN   pnrs) 


Slipcp  and  I^mbs 

Goats     

Asses  nnd  Mules 

Beeliivcs    

Festliered  tribes.. 


IVE   STOCK   IfJ   PnUSSIA    (CUSTINI 
Number.  It 

1 1,230,000 

2,G44,000 
181,000 


o,) 


52,100 


1,663,450 

622,408 

7,441 

iiicludeil  in  horses 
356,091 
266.475 

XI  3,368,664 


Tliesc  extracts  from  Dr.  Briglit  and  Mr.  Jacob,  though  in- 
serted earlier  than  they  ought  to  be  in  chronological  order, 
show  that  the  opinions  given,  pttrticularly  by  Mr.  Jacob,  as 
to  the  improvement  in  fine  wool  and  the  breed  of  merino 
sheep,  are  correct.  They  may  answer  well  in  Germany,  but 
cannot  answer  in  a  highly  cultivated  country,  where  the  flesh 
of  the  sheep  is  of  more  value  than  the  fleece,  and  where 
turnip  husbandry  is  common,  and  so  essential  to  agricultural 
improvement:  the  pohcyof  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Mr.  Coke, 
and  others,  who  studied  what  would  be  moat  pro6table  lo  the 
farmer,  was  therefore  much  better  for  themselves  and  for  their 
country,  than  the  policy  of  those  who  gave  all  their  attention 
to  the  production  of  the  finest  fleeces,  regardless  of  the 
weight  of  carcase  and  of  fleece. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  His  Majesty  King  George 
III.  had,  from  the  most  patriotic  motives,  obtained  merino 
sheep  from  Spain,  and  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  his  small 
flock ;  and,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  the  quality  of  the 
wool  would  bear  competition  with  the  wools  of  Spain,  as  well 
as  with  the  wools  of  the  Spanish  sheep  introduced  into  Ger- 
many, hia  Majesty  produced  samples  of  those  wools,  which 
ho  entrusted  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  requested  the  opinion 
of  persons  conversant  with  the  subject ;  and  amongst  others, 
he  applied  to  John  Mailtand,  Esq.,  member  of  Parliament  for 
Chippenham,  who  for  more  than  forty  yoars  was  chairman  of 
the  wool  and  woollen  trade  in  London.  The  result  of  that 
investigation  will  he  best  expressed  in  Mr.  Maitland'a  own 
words : — 

"  It  lias,  I  believe,  been  doubted  by  many,  whether  the 
({Uality  of  English  short  wool  ia  equal  to  that  which  U  pro. 
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duced  on  the  Continent ;  but  I  had  an  opportunity,  through 
the  medium  of  a  highly  diatinguished  character,  not  less 
eminent  for  the  extent  of  his  philosophical  researches  than 
from  his  virtues  in  private  life,  of  comparing  the  various 
wools  produced  in  Germany  witli  those  of  the  growth  of 
England;  and  on  that  occasion  I  had  the  satisfaction  to 
ascertain  that  the  short,  as  well  as  the  long  wools  of  this 
country,  were  superior  to  those  of  the  north  of  Europe.  The 
opportunity  to  which  I  allude,  derived  its  origin  from  the 
following  circumstance.  Samples  had  been  collected  by  the 
direction  of  a  certain  great  personage,  from  Germany,  with 
the  express  view  of  ascertaining  their  corresponding  qualities 
with  the  different  wools  grown  in  England  ;  and  that  not  from 
motives  of  idle  curiosity,  or  of  private  advantage,  but  Jn  the 
regular  pursuit  of  the  one  great  object  of  his  long  and  glo- 
rious life,  viz.,  the  advancement  of  the  happiness,  independ- 
ence, and  prosperity  of  his  people.  These  samples  were,  at 
the  instance  of  my  right  honourable  and  respected  friend, 
sent  to  me,  with  a  request  that  I  would  obtain  the  most  cor- 
rect intelligence  possible,  as  to  the  several  qualities,  and 
amongst  a  varietv  of  questions  calculated  to  elicit  complete 
information  on  the  subject,  with  the  assistance  of  the  best 
judges  of  this  article  of  wool  in  London,  and  of  the  best 
informed  manufacturers  from  the  different  clothing  counties 
who  were  then  in  town,  I  had  the  gratification  of  being 
enabled,  after  a  minute  and  extensive  examination,  to  make 
a  satisfactory  report  on  the  subject;  which  was  graciously 
received,  with  the  condescending;  assurance  that  it  would  not 
be  made  public,  in  consequence  of  my  expressed  wish,  stated 
to  my  right  honourable  friend  to  that  effect  when  I  under- 
took the  business,  under  the  apprehension  that  no  possible 
good  could  be  derived  from  the  communication  to  foreigners. 
One  result,  however,  of  the  examination  of  the  wools  in 
question,  on  which  we  all  agreed,  and  which  I  may  be  per- 
mitted, without  impropriety,  to  mention,  was,  that  two  only 
of  the  samples  submitted  to  our  inspection  possessed  the  same 
strength  of  staple,  or  hair,  as  the  wools  grown  in  this  country, 
whether  for  combing  or  carding  class  (which  most  resemblea 
them  in  all  other  respects),  and  those  two  samples  were  de- 
cidedly finer  and  better  in  quality  than  any  wool  of  English 
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growth  with  which  we  could  compare  it.  From  their  appear- 
ance they  were  coosidered  to  bo,  in  point  of  quality,  equal 
to  the  best  Leoncsa  wool  when  imported  from  Spain,  although 
it  was  impogsible  at  tliat  period  to  state  positively  that  they 
were  so  ;  for  although  bis  Majesty,  In  the  preceding  year,  had 
employed  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  committed  these  samples 
to  me,  and  procured  some  of  the  merino  sheep  from  Spain, 
and  although  a  number  of  them,  by  his  judicious  management 
and  indefatigable  attention,  bad  been  brought  into  thia  country, 
yet  no  wool  cut  from  them,  or  tbcir  progeny,  since  their 
arrival,  had  at  that  time  passed  into  the  hands  of  British 
manufacturers,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  say  more  on  the  subject 
of  such  wool,  had  it  been  before  us,  than  on  these  samples, 
which  were  confessedly  from  tbe  Merino  race,  which  has  been 
some  time  domiciled  in  Saxony,  but  none  of  which  had  before 
been  seen,  to  my  knowledge,  in  England. 

"  In  1792  his  Majesty  succeeded  in  adding  to  Ha  Anglo*  | 
merino  flock  five  rams  and  thirty-five  ewes,  of  tbe  very  I 
highest  class  in  Spain,  and  from  these  sheep  the  best  stock 
now  in  this  country  is  derived ;  but  this  was  not  accomplished 
without  considerable  difficulty,  and  the  exertion  of  an  influ- 
ence which  an  inferior  person  did  not  possess,  sevt-ral  indivU 
duats  of  great  influence  having  previously,  and  ineffectually, 
exerted  every  means  in  their  power  to  accomplish  the  same 
object.  Nevertheless  a  large  number  of  merino  sheep  was 
Boon  afterwards  imported  from  Spain  into  England,  and  some 
of  them  of  good  family ;  but  none  of  those  which  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  examine,  were  in  my  opinion  equal  to  the 
last  importation  of  tbe  royal  flock." 

His  Majesty  distributed  some  of  the  Spanish  sheep  amongst 
agriculturists  most  lilcely  to  preserve  the  quality  of  the  wool ; 
and  in  August,  1804,  part  of  hia  flock  was  sold  at  public 
auction,  in  order  to  excite  attention,  and  spread  the  breed 
more  generally  through  tbe  country.  The  account  of  that 
celebrated  royal  auction  ought  to  he  placed  on  record.  The 
following  is  copied  from  the  Morning  Chronicle : — 

"Sale  of  part  of  His  Majesty's  Flock  of  i 

Sheep,  in  August,   1804. 
"It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  conaideriog  the  great  li 
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of  time  tliat  fine  or  broad  woollen  cloths  have  been  in  use  in 
Europe,  that  the  wool  from  a  particular  breed  of  sheep,  kept 
only  in  Spain,  where  there  are  exceedingly  large  flocks  of 
them,  should  have  been  essential  to  its  fabrication.  These 
sheep  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Merino  breed,  and  were 
peculiar  to  Spain  till  about  the  year  1786,  when  the  unfortu- 
nate Louis  XVI.  introduced  a  flock  of  them  into  France,  the 
progeny  of  which  are  still  aubaisting,  and  their  wool  possesaing 
alt  its  original  qualities,  upon  the  national  farm  of  Ram- 
bouiilet,  and  in  the  neighbouring  communes.  His  Britannic 
Majesty  was  not  unmindful  of  this  object,  and  within  a  year 
of  the  same  period,  began,  and  continued  from  time  to  time, 
the  importation  of  small  flocks  of  merino  sbeep,  which  were, 
with  his  Majesty's  known  liberality,  presented  to  different 
agriculturists  and  breeders,  or  sold  with  a  view  of  dissemi- 
nating the  breed,  at  the  prices  common  for  English  sheep  at 
that  time.  In  the  year  1792,  through  the  medium  of  Lord 
Auckland,  who  had  been  ambassador  in  Spain,  his  Majesty 
procured  from  the  Marchionesa  del  Campo  d'AIange,  forty  of 
the  best  Spanish  eheep,  in  exchange  for  eight  fine  EngUak 
coach  horses.  This  flock  his  Majesty  confided  to  the  care  of  Sif 
Joseph  Banks,  Bart.,  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  who 
has  paid  more  attention  to  the  subject  of  wool,  and  is,  without 
doubt,  the  most  perfectly  informed,  on  all  points  relating  to 
its  production  and  uses,  than  any  other  man.  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York's  park,  at  Oatlands,  was  selected 
as  the  scene  of  these  interesting  and  national  experiments. 

"  Sir  Joseph  Banks  had  assiduously  employed  himself  upon 
his  estate  in  Lincolnshire,  since  the  first  introduction  of 
Spanish  sheep,  in  trying  the  effect  on  wool  and  carcase  of  all 
the  crosses  that  could  be  made  between  them  and  the  different 
breeds  in  England ;  but  on  receiving  charge  of  the  royal 
merino  flock,  in  1792,  he  disposed  of  all  hia  own  sheep  in 
which  there  was  any  mixture  of  Spanish ;  and  has  confined 
his  views,  in  the  management  of  the  royal  flock,  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  original  breed  of  1T92,  having  since  admitted 
no  crosses,  not  even  of  newly  imported  sheep,  however  supe- 
rior their  pretensions.  These  sheep  are  very  far  from  hand- 
gome  in  shape,  and  too  generally  look  thin  and  poor ;  they 
M-e  principally  distitiguiabed  from   other  sheep,  next  to  the 
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superior  fineness  of  t!i6  fibre  of  their  wool,  by  the  dirty  aj^- 
pearance  of  their  fleece  outside,  though  beautifully  white 
within,  owing  to  the  greasy  matter,  or  yolk,  aa  it  is  called, 
with  whieh  it  abounds,  causing  the  dirt  of  the  laud  to  adhere  J 
to  the  wool ;  they  have  also  white  faces  of  a  peculiar  silky  1 
appearance,  just  above  the  nose  and  two  or  three  singular' 
wrinkles ;  and  upon  the  head,  behind  the  horns,  is  a  soft  pro- 
tuberance of  6esh :  they  are  also  less  in  size  than  a  great 
proportion  of  English  sheep.  The  merino  flock  continued 
healthy,  and  increased  very  fast,  but  the  buyers  of  wool  w 
averse  to  the  idea  that  any  wool  grown  in  England  could.B 
answer  the  purpose  of  that  imported  from  Spain, 
manufacture  of  fine  clotb,  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  unable  ' 
to  obtain  more  than  2b.  per  lb.  for  the  wool  of  these  sheep 
in  1796,  and  only  29,  fid.  in  1797.  In  1798  this  wool  was 
washed  previous  to  the  sale,  and  sorted  into  three  dit 
ferent  parcels,  according  to  its  OneneBs,  as  is  done  in  Spaing  | 
viz.,  prime  woo],  or  Raflino  R,  which  sold  for  5s.  6d.,  the  1 
choice  locks  (or  Fines)  F.,  3s.  per  lb„  and  the  T's  Is.  6d.  1 
per  lb.  In  1801,  the  R.'s  fetched  os.  6d.,  the  F.'sSs.  6d., 
and  the  T.'s  Is.  9d.  per  lb.  Eleven  wether  sheep  were  this 
year  fattened,  and  at  Christmas,  1801,  sold  at  good  prices, 
the  mutton  also  proving  excellent  in  quality,  and  very  un- 
expectedly the  pelt  wool,  or  that  obtained  from  the  skias 
by  the  fell-mongers,  produced  10a.  for  each  sheep,  after  all 
the  expenses  attending  it  were  paid. 

"  In  1802,   Sir  Joseph  Banks  obtained  for  the  wool  of  I 
Majesty's  Spanish  flock,  the  ll.'s  53.  9d.,  the  F.'s  3s.  6d.,  and'J 
the  T.'s  Is.  9d.;  and  in  the  year  1803,  the  prime,  or  B.'Spl 
6s.  9d.,  the  F.'s  48.  fid.,  and  the  T.'s  2s.     The  quantity  of  thai 
inferior  sorts  of  wool  from  each  fleece  has  evidently  deereased'l 
since  these  sheep  were  in  England,  and  at  the  same  time  less 
of  the  fribs  will  be  found  in  any  number  of  fleeces  of  his 
Majesty's  wool,  than  in  the  same  number  and  weight  of  fleeces 
produced  in  Spain,  a  proof  that  the  wool  is  not  disposed  to  J 
degenerate  in  our  climate.     The  wool  of  the  present  seasovl 
was  washed  on  the  hacks  of  the  sbeep,  in  the  Enghsh  way^f 
and  sold  altogether,  without  scouring  or  sorting,  at  4s.  6i  1 
per  lb.     The  Royal  merino  flock  then  consisted  of  1 00  ewea^  1 
5  rams,  and  76  lambs;  these  78  kmbs  being  the  produce  o£j 
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90  ewea,  with  which  4  rams  were  used ;  aUo  of  23  shearling 
rams,  intended  for  sale,  which  took  place  in  a  paddock  in 
Bichmond  Park. 

"  Among  those  who  have  most  distingiushed  themselves  in 
seconding  the  noble  views  of  his  Majesty,  in  introducing  and 
estending  the  breed  of  these  sheep,  are  to  be  named  Lord 
Somervilie,  Dr.  Parry,  of  Bath,  Mr.  Bridge,  of  Winford 
Eagle,  Mr.  Ridgway,  of  Upperton,  Mr.  ToUett,  of  Glouces- 
tershire, the  Bath  Agricultural  Society ;  while  Mr.  John 
Maitland,  of  Basinghall-street,  Mr.  Laycock,  of  the  Borough, 
and  Mr.  Edridge,  of  Chippenham,  have  done  themselves 
great  honour  in  their  endeavours  to  promote  the  sale  and 
manufacture  of  English  merino  wool.  Mr.  Giblct,  of  Bond- 
street,  and  Mr,  King,  of  Newgate  Market,  are  also  deserving 
of  great  praise  for  their  exertions  in  removing  the  prejudice 
which  was  generally  entertained  against  Spanish  muttou,  on 
the  first  introduction  of  merinos  into  this  country. 

"  Mr.  ToUett  possesses  a  ram  bred  from  a  ram  and  ewe  sold 
to  him  from  the  Royal  flock  in  1801,  which  in  June  last 
yielded  1 1 J  lbs.  of  wool,  of  very  good  quality.  The  same 
care  and  attention  which  has  been  for  some  years  past  paid 
to  the  improvement  of  other  breeds  of  sheep  in  this  kingdom, 
by  breeding  constantly  from  the  most  perfect  animal  in  the 
flock,  in  preference  to  others,  has  succeeded  in  the  carcases 
of  several  of  the  Royal  merino  flock ;  and  as  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  in  a  late  address  to  the  pubUc,  observes — '  give  a 
justifiable  hope,  that  hy  a  due  selection  of  rams,  and  a  correct 
judgment  in  matching  them,  merino  sheep  will,  in  time,  be 
produced  with  carcases  perfectly  fashionable,  and  wool  as 
perfectly  fine.'  The  same  address,  after  noticing  that  the 
demand  for  his  Majesty's  merino  sheep  increases  prodigiously, 
particularly  in  Gloucestershire,  thus  introduces  the  notice  of 
the  present  sale  from  his  Majesty's  flock  : — 

"  '  As  speculation  in  the  value  of  Spanish  sheep  is  evidently 
on  the  increase,  and  a  reasonable  probability  now  appears 
that  his  Majesty's  patriotic  exertions  in  introducing  the  breed 
will  at  least  be  duly  appreciated  and  properly  understood,  it 
would  be  palpably  unjust,  should  the  views  of  those  who  wish 
to  derive  a  fair  advantage  from  the  sale  of  the  progeny  of 
Spanish  sheep,  purchased  by  them  from  the  Royal  stock,  be 
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in  future  impeded  by  a  continuation  of  the  sale  of  the  King's 
sheep,  at  prices  below  their  real  value. 

*^  ^  This  circumstance  having  been  stated  to  the  King,  his 
Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  permit  the  rams  and  ewes 
that  are  to  be  parted  with  from  the  Royal  merino  flock  this 
year,  to  be  sold  by  auction,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  at 
Wobum,  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  at  Holk- 
ham,  by  Mr.  Coke,  on  the  presumption  of  this  being  the 
most  likely  manner  of  placing  the  best  individuals  of  their 
improved  breeds  in  the  hands  of  persons  most  likely  to  pre- 
serve, and  further  to  improve  them.' 

*^  Notwithstanding  the  heavy  and  almost  incessant  rain, 
nearly  fifty  gentlemen  and  breeders  of  sheep  assembled  soon 
after  eleven  o'clock,  at  the  pens  of  sheep  intended  for  sale, 
and  minutely  examined  them.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  had 
but  just  got  abroad  from  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout,  ventured 
out,  and  staid  in  the  field  the  whole  time. 

^^  About  two  o'clock,  Mr.  Famham,  the  auctioneer,  of 
Richmond,  opened  the  business  by  a  short  but  neat  speech, 
on  his  Majesty's  gracious  views  in  promoting  the  breed  of 
excellent  sheep  before  them,  and  read  the  printed  conditions 
of  the  sale.  After  Sir  Joseph  Banks  had  stated  that  his 
friends.  Sir  Richard  Worsley,  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
Sir  John  Reddall,  of  Scotland,  not  being  able  to  attend,  had 
commissioned  him  to  bid  for  six  or  more  of  the  sheep,  the 
sale  commenced,  at  which  much  keen  bidding  was  seen  among 
the  amateurs  and  breeders  present. 

"  The  first  twenty-three  lots  consisted  each  of  a  single 
shearling. 

*^  Lot  1  was  a  ram,  labouring  under  a  temporary  privation 
of  sight,  which  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  Richard  Stanford, 
the  King's  shepherd,  stated  to  be  not  very  uncommon  with 
these  sheep  at  this  season  of  the  year,  but  from  which  there 
was  no  doubt  he  will  perfectly  recover.  The  weight  of  his 
fleece  was  stated  to  be  at  the  last  shearing,  3  lb.  4  oz. :  he 
was  knocked  down  to  Captain  Macarthur,  at  £6  1 5s.,  after 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  had  apprised  him  that  an  old  Act  of  Par- 
liament stood  in  the  way  of  exporting  sheep  from  this  country, 
the  Captain's  object  being  to  take  the  sheep  which  he  was 
purchasing  to  New  South  Wales,  in  about  three  weeks  time. 
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to  add  to  the  flock  which  he  is  rearing  near  Botany  Bay, 
with  a  degree  of  success  which  promises  to  be  of  the  greatest 
national  importance. 

^^The  sheep  intended  for  lot  2  were  unwell,  and  not  offered 
for  sale.  Lot  3,  fleece  41bs.  3oz.,  was  sold  to  George  Holme 
Sumner,  Esq.,  for  £7  12s. 

Lot.      Weight  of  Fleece.        Price.  Purchasers, 

lbs.  oz.  £,   B.  d. 

4  ...     3    0     9  10  0  ...  Mr.  Koowles. 

5  ...     4     0     10  10  0  ...  Mr.  Buckingham. 

6  not  weighed  ...     11     0  0  ...  Captain  Macarthur. 

7  ...     3  12     6    7  0  ...  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 

8  ...     5     4     31   10  0  ..  J.  W.  Allan,  Esq. 

9  ...     3  12     31   10  0  ...  Mr.  Knowles. 

10  ...     3    6     10  10  0  ...  Mr.  Leith. 

11  ...     3  12     15  15  0  ...  Captain  Macarthur. 

12  ...     5     4     28  17  0  ...  G.H.Sumner. 

13  ...     3    4     16  16  0  ...  Captain  Macarthur. 

14  not  weighed  ...     15  15  0  ...  Mr.  Warren. 

15  ...     4  12     23     2  0  ...  Captain  Macarthur. 

16  ...     4     4     21     0  0  ...  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 

17  ...     4  12     12    0  0  ...  Mr.  Warren. 

18  ...     4     8     14  14  0  ...  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 

19  ...     4  12     21     0  0  ...  G.  H.  Sumner. 

20  ...     4     6     15  15  0  ...  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 

21  ...     5     0     26     5  0  ...  Mr.  Buckingham. 

22  ..4     3     21     0  0  ...  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 

23  ...     4     8     22     1  0  ...  Captain  Macarthur. 

24  ...     5  12     44     2  0  ...  Mr.  Freeman. 

25  not  weighed  ..•       7  17  6  ...  General  Robinson. 

26  ...     5     4     18  18  0  ...  G.  Holme  Sumner. 

27  ...     7     8     39  18  0  ...  Mr.  Jefferson. 

28  not  weighed  ...     26    5  0  ...  Mr.  Hearen. 

29  ...      do 25     4  0  ...  J.  P.  Anderson. 

30  ...     7  12     28    7  0  ...  Captain  Macarthur. 

31  ...     6    8     25    4  0  ...  Mr.  Kidd. 

32  not  weighed  ...       9     9  0  ...  Mr.  Buckingham. 

33  ...      do 8     8  0  ...  Mr.  Hallett. 

34  ...      do 7  17  6  ...  Mr.  Buckingham. 

35  ...      do 7    7  0..  Mr.  Freeman. 

36  ...      do 8     8  0  ...     Ditto. 

37  ...      do 9  19  6  ...  Mr.  Eyton. 

38  ...      do 11  11  0  ...  Ditto. 
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I»L      Weigbs  id  Fleece.        Price.  PurthaMrs. 

lb.  oz.  £.    L    d. 

39  not  weighed  ...       7     7     0     ...     3Ir.  Knowles. 

40  •••       do $  8  0  ...  Mr.  Backingliaiii. 

41  ...       do.      11  11  0  ...  Ciptun  Macarthar. 

42  ...       do.      9  9  0  ...  Mr.  CampbelL 

43  ...       do.      9  9  0  ...  Colonel  Greville. 

44  ...       do 7  7  0  •••  Genenl  RobinscHi. 

45  ...       do.      6  6  0  ...  >ir.  Hallett. 

^^  The  sale  ended  about  a  quarter  past  4  o'clock,  when  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  stated,  that  the  prices  at  which  the  sheep  had 
been  sold  exceeded  His  3IajestT's  and  his  own  expectations 
and  wishes  on  the  subject.  His  3IajestY  never  having  before 
sold  a  Spanish  sheep  for  more  than  six  guineas :  they  were 
always  before  sold  bj  private  contract,  while  he  had  given 
away  more  than  170  sheep  ;  but  from  the  eagerness  exhibited 
this  day  in  bidding,  he  had  no  doubt  but  His  Majesty's  inten- 
tions of  placing  the  sheep  in  those  gentlemen's  hands  who 
would  most  value  and  attend  to  the  increasing  of  the  breed, 
would  be  fully  answered.  It  was  stated  that  the  sheep  might 
stay  three  days  in  His  Majesty's  pasture,  or  even  a  longer 
time,  at  the  risk  of  the  purchaser,  if  not  convenient  to  remove 
them  sooner ;  but  such  was  the  eagerness  of  the  buyers  to  bear 
off  their  lots,  that  two  or  three  carts  appeared  in  the  field 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  were  loaded  with  sheep,  and  one  gen- 
tleman took  away  a  sheep  he  had  bought,  in  a  chaise  with  him." 

The  feeling  excited  by  the  above  sale  caused  still  greater 
attention  to  the  quality  of  wool.  At  the  Lewes  Wool  Fair, 
Lord  Sheffield  made  several  communications  respecting  the 
growth  of  fine  wool  in  England.  He  observed,  that  it  was  now 
well  known  that  the  fleeces  of  Spanish  or  Merino  sheep  were 
not  debased  in  quality  by  the  English  climate,  as  had  been  so 
satbfactorily  proved  by  Dr.  Parry  and  Mr.  Tollett.  It  might, 
therefore,  answer  to  the  wool-growers  to  cross  their  South 
Down  ewes  with  Spanish  rams,  especially  as  the  shape  of 
those  introduced  by  His  Majesty  from  Spain  was  so  superior 
to  the  merinos  which  had  been  brought  by  individuals  into 
this  country  about  twenty  years  ago.  That  Mr.  Tollett,  who 
had  sheep  from  His  Majesty's  flock,  had  sold  their  wool  at 
68.  4d.  per  lb.  when  brought  to  the  state  of  imported  Spanish 
wool,  and  that  he  had  sold  his  fleeces  entire  at  4s.  3cL  per  lb. 


DH.    PARRY    ON    BRITISH    CLOTHING    WOOLS. 

Dr.  Parry,  whose  name  has  already  been  mentioned  as 
paying  great  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  British 
fleece,  published  the  following  work  in  1800: — 

"  Facts  and  Observations  tending  to  show  the  practi- 
"  cability  and  the  advantage  of  producing  in  the  British 
'*  Isles  Clothing  Wool  equal  to  that  of  Spain;  with  Hints 
"  towards  the  management  of   Fine-wool  Sheep.      By 
"  Calbb  Hellier  Parry,  M.D." 
For  which  work  the  thanks  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  Eng- 
land Agricultural  Society  were  voted  to  him,  together  with  a 
piece  of  plate. 

The  following  Table  of  comparative  Diameter  of  various  Clothing 
Wools  made  by  Dr.  Parry  ; — 


Ewa _ 

Coronet  nie 

N«tive  Merino  Ram. 

P'ictel'i  Merino  Ram 
Best  Nigretti  Pile  ... 

Alva  Pile 

Bambouillet  Eire .... 
Imperial  nie 


RjeUnd   

South  Down  ...„ 

Anglo   NigreUi  Ram 

Cfaarenlon  Ram 

Ryeland  Ram  

Cope  Fourth  Cro«... 
Wilu  Ewe 


That  was  followed  by  a  quarto  volume,  published  by  Lord 
Somerville,  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Lord 
Somerville  gives  a  dissertation  on  the  growth  and  production 
of  sheep  and  wool,  as  well  Spanish  as  English.  His  Lordship, 
being  extremely  partial  to  the  Spanish  breed  of  sheep,  con- 
tends for  the  great  superiority  of  Spanish  management  above 
that  of  English :  he  deprecates  the  rage  for  breeding  long- 
woolled  sheep,  such  as  Lincoln,  Cotswnld,  Romncv  Marsh, 
and  New  Leicester ;  and  contends  that  the  climate  of  Great 
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tain,  frann  tbe  most  'Dorfh.em  to  the  most  BcmtibeTii  poost, 
cao  grow  wools  of  tlie  fincsst  ponfale  qualitr.  Hib  LordBliip 
IB  greatlr  prgudioed  agunst  liie  mamzfacturer,  and  states,  in 
no  iibeeure  terms,  that,  for  tiie  more  effectual  discouragement 
of  clodie  made  from  British  wool,  some  manufacturers,  through 
a  mo0t  nristaten  policj,  had  sent  cloths  to  the  haodim  market 
purposely  iU-manufactnred. 

The  rafe  of  the  dar  was  betwixt  those  who  adrocated  the 
merino  Weed  %jS  sheep  and  the  breeders  of  the  Xew  Lo- 
oester  and  improved  South  Down  sheep,  carying  heavier 
fleeces:  the  merino  did  not  long  stand  the  competition  in 
England,  while  thdr  success  and  increase  in  Germany  has 
been  the  means  of  giring  large  supplies  of  fine  wocd,  and  of 
extending  our  manufacture  of  superfine  doth. 

The  value  of  merino  sheep  has  not  been  confined  to  the 
continent  of  Europe,  but  has  been  equaDy  felt  in  our  Aostra- 
lian  colonies*  It  will  be  seen  that  among  the  purchasers  of 
of  His  Slajesty's  flock,  Capt  3Iacarflrar  bought  more  lots 
than  any  other  individual,  and  his  account  of  the  introdoc- 
tion  of  sheep  into  New  South  Wales  is  so  into^sting  that  it 
is  given  in  his  own  words. 

^^  Statement  of  the  Introdcctioh  and  Progress  of 
^^tbe  Breed  of  Five  Woolled  Sheep  in  New 
^^  South  Wales,  delivered  at  the  Right  Honourable 
''  Lord  Hobart's  Office,  26th  July,  1803.  By  John 
"  Macarthur/' 

^^  The  samples  of  wool  brought  firom  New  South  Wales 
having  excited  the  particular  attention  of  the  merchants  and 
principal  English  manufacturers,  Captain  Macarthur  con- 
siders it  bis  duty  respectfully  to  represent  to  His  Majesty's 
Btinisters,  that  he  has  found,  from  an  experience  of  many 
years,  the  climate  of  New  South  Wales  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  increase  of  fine  wool'd  sheep;  and  that  from  the 
unlimited  extent  of  luxuriant  pastures  with  which  that  country 
abounds,  millions  of  those  animals  so  valuable  may  be  raised 
in  a  few  years,  with  but  little  other  expense  than  the  hire  of 
a  few  shepherds. 

'<  The  specimens  of  wool  that  Captain  Macarthur  has 
with  him  have  been  inspected  by  the  best  judges  of  wool  in 


this  kingdom,  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  it  i 
softness  superior  to  many  of  the  wools  of  Spain ;  and  that  it 
certainly  is  equal,  in  every  valuable  property,  to  the  very  best 
that  is  to  he  obtained  from  thence. 

"  The  sheep  producing  this  fine  wool  are  of  the  Spanish 
kind,  sent  originally  from  Holland  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  taken  from  thence  to  Port  Jackson. 

"  Captain  Macarthur,  being  persuaded  that  the  propa- 
gation of  those  animals  would  he  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  this  country,  procured,  in  1797,  three  rams  and  five  ewes, 
and  he  has  since  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  them  rapidly 
increase,  their  fleeces  augment  in  weight,  and  the  wool  very 
visibly  improves  in  quality.  When  Captain  Macarthur 
left  Port  Jackson  in  1801,  the  heaviest  fleece  that  had  been 
then  shown  weighed  only  three  pounds  and  a  half;  but  he 
has  received  reports  of  1802,  from  which  he  learns  that  the 
fleeces  of  hia  sheep  have  increased  to  five  pounds  in  the 
grease,  (the  average  weight  of  the  fleeces  of  the  fine  wool'd 
sheep  of  New  South  Wales,  washed,  is  2^1bs.,)  and  that  the 
wool  is  finer  and  softer  than  the  wool  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  fleece  of  one  of  the  sheep  originally  imported  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  been  valued  there  (in  London)  at 
4s.  6d.  per  pound;  and  a  fleece  of  the  same  kind,  bred  in 
New  South  Wales,  is  estimated  at  Gs.  per  pound, 

"  Being  once  in  possession  of  this  valuable  breed,  and 
having  ascertained  that  they  improved  in  that  climate,  he 
became  anxious  to  extend  them  as  much  as  possible ;  he 
therefore  crossed  all  the  mixed  breed  ewes  of  which  his  flocks 
were  composed  with  Spanish  rams.  The  lambs  produced 
from  this  cross  were  much  improved;  but  when  they  were 
again  crossed,  the  change  far  exceeded  his  most  sanguine 
expectations.  In  four  crosses,  he  is  of  opinion  no  distinction 
will  he  perceptible  between  the  pure  and  the  mixed  breed. 
As  a  proof  of  the  extraordinary  and  rapid  improvement  of 
his  flocks,  Captain  Macarthur  has  exhibited  the  fleece  of  a 
coarse-wooVd  ewe,  that  has  been  valued  at  9d.  a  pound ;  and 
the  fleece  of  the  lamb,  begotten  by  a  Spanish  ram,  which  is 
allowed  to  he  worth  3a.  a  pound. 

*'  Captain  Macarthur  has  now  about  four  thousand  sheep, 
amongst  which  there  are  no  rams  but  of  the  Spanish  breed. 
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He  calculates  that  they  will,  with  proper  care,  double  them- 
selves every  two  years  and  a  half;  and  that  in  twenty  years 
they  will  be  so  increased,  as  to  produce  as  much  fine  wool  as 
is  now  imported  from  Spain  and  other  countries  at  an  annual 
expense  of  £1,800,000  sterling.  To  make  the  principle  per- 
fectly plain  upon  which  Captain  Macarthur  founds  this 
expectation,  he  begs  to  state  that  half  his  flock  has  been 
raised  from  thirty  ewes  purchased  in  1793,  out  of  a  ship  from 
India,  and  from  about  eight  or  ten  Spanish  and  Irish  sheep  pur- 
chased since.  The  other  half  of  his  flock  were  obtained  in  1 80 1 , 
by  purchases  from  an  officer  who  had  raised  them  in  the  same 
tune,  and  about  the  same  number  of  ewes  that  Captain  Mac- 
arthur commenced  with.  This  statement  proves  that  the 
sheep  have  multiplied  more  rapidly  than  it  is  calculated  they 
will  do  in  future ;  but  this  is  attributed  to  the  first  ewes  being 
of  a  more  prolific  kind  than  the  Spanish  sheep  are  found  to 
be ;  for  since  Captain  Macarthur  has  directed  his  attention 
to  that  breed,  he  has  observed  the  ewes  do  not  so  often  pro- 
duce double  lambs. 

"  As  a  further  confirmation  of  the  principle  of  increase 
that  Captain  Macarthur  has  endeavoured  to  establish,  and 
which  he  is  positive  time  will  prove  to  be  correct,  he  would 
refer  to  the  general  returns  transmitted  from  New  South 
Wales.  In  1796  (since  when  not  one  hundred  sheep  have 
been  imported),  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-one 
were  returned  as  the  public  and  private  stock  of  the  colony. 
In  1801,  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven  were 
returned ;  and,  although  between  those  periods  all  the  males 
have  been  killed  as  soon  as  they  became  fat,  yet  there  is  a 
surplus  over  the  calculation  of  653. 

"  Captain  Macarthur  is  so  convinced  of  the  practica- 
bility of  supplying  this  country  with  any  quantity  of  fine 
wool  it  may  require,  that  he  is  earnestly  solicitous  to  pro- 
secute this,  as  it  appears  to  him,  important  object ;  and  on 
his  return  to  New  South  Wales,  to  devote  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  accelerate  its  complete  attainment  All  the  risk 
attendant  on  the  undertaking  he  will  cheerfiilly  bear — he  will 
require  no  pecuniary  aid — and  all  the  encouragement  he 
humbly  solicits,  is  the  protection  of  Government,  permission 
to  occupy  a  sufficient  tract  of  unoccupied  lands  to  feed  his 
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flocks,  and  the  Indulgence  of  selecting  from  the  convicts  such 
men  for  shepherds  as  may,  from  their  previous  occupations, 
know  something  of  the  business. 

(Signed)  "  John  Macarthur. 

"London,  26th  July,  1803." 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  growth  of  wool  in 
New  South  Wales.  Sheep  were  soon  afterwards  introduced 
into  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Australian  wool  has  a  peculiar  softness,  with  length  of 
staple,  which  is  attributed  chiefly  to  the  climate ;  it  is  found 
best  adapted  for  combing  purposes,  in  the  finer  branches  of 
merino,  shallis,  and  such  goods,  much  in  demand  for  ladies' 
wear,  both  at  home  and  in  foreign  countries,  having  the 
strength  and  length  of  Leicester  wool,  with  the  fineness  and 
softness  of  Spanish  wool.  From  the  foregoing  statement, 
given  by  Captain  Macarthur,  it  would  appear  that  the  first 
introduction  of  sheep  into  the  Australian  colonies  was  by  him- 
self in  1801 :  that,  however,  was  not  the  case.  The  following 
extracts  are  from  Lieutenant-Governor  CoUins's  "  Account 
of  New  South  Wales,"  published  in  1804. 

*'  In  1788,  the  Governor  had  the  mortification  to  learn  that 
five  ewes  and  a  lamb  had  been  destroyed  at  a  farm,  supposed 
to  have  been  killed  by  dogs  belonging  to  the  natives.  This, 
to  the  happy  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  may  appear  a  cir- 
cumstance too  trivial  to  record,  but  to  the  founders  of  a  new 
colony,  it  would  be  of  magnitude  sufiicient  to  be  by  them 
deemed  a  public  calamity :  so  much  do  situations  exalt  or 
diminish  the  importance  of  circumstances. 

"  The  number  of  sheep  that  were  landed  in  this  country 
have  been  considerably  lessened ;  they  were,  of  necessity, 
placed  on  ground,  and  compelled  to  feed  on  grass  that  had 
never  before  been  exposed  to  air  or  sun,  and  which  conse- 
quently did  not  agree  with  them  ;  a  circumstance  much  to  be 
lamented,  as  without  stock,  the  settlement  must  for  years 
remain  dependant  on  the  mother  country  for  means  of  sub- 
sistence." 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  same  authority,  shows 
the  rapid  increase  of  sheep  prior  to  the  period  mentioned  by 
Captain  Macarthur : — 

VOL.  I.  2  b 
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Progressive  Increase  of  Sheep  in  New  South  Wales. 


1788. 
179*2. 
1793. 
1796. 
1797. 
1798, 


Sheep. 
29 

105 

526 
1531 
2457 
3902 


Sheep. 

1799 No  return. 

1800 6124 

1801 6757 

1802 No  return, 

1803 10157 


CHAPTER    IX. 


FROM  1805  TO  1810. 


Luccock  on  English  Wool — Facts  and  Observations  relative  to  Sheep  and  Wool, 
by  Lord  Somerville—Bakewell  on  the  Influence  of  Soil  and  Climate  on 
Wool,  with  Notes  by  Lord  Somerville — On  the  Introduction  of  Merino 
Sheep  into  ditferent  States  of  Europe,  by  G.  P.  Lasteyrie — The  Flock  of 
Rambouillet — Sale  of  Sheep  and  Wool — Sheep  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope — Italy — Great  Britain — On  the  Management  of  Merino  Sheep  in 
Saxony — Mackenzie's  Travels  in  Iceland — Account  of  the  Sheep  in  Ice- 
land— Walton's  Account  of  Peruvian  Sheep — The  Llama,  Alpaca,  Huanaco, 
Vigonia,  and  Common  Sheep. 

"  The  Nature  and  Properties  of  Wool,  illus- 
^*  trated  with  a  Description  of  the  English 
"  Fleece.     By  John  Luccock,  Woolstapler.' 
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This  is  a  most  valuable  work,  and  is  deservedly  considered 
the  standard  book  upon  wool.  Mr.  Luccock  divides  the  sub- 
ject into  sections — 

"  1.  On  Wool  in  General ; 

"2.  On  Cultivated. Wool; 

^^  3.  On  the  Essential  Qualities  of  Wool ; 

"  4.  On  the  Wool  of  England ;" 
and  closes  with  general  remarks. 

It  is  impossible,  by  any  extracts,  to  give  a  fair  and  just 
idea  of  this  excellent  publication ;  it  must  be  read  and  studied 
to  be  properly  understood;  and  the  author,  uniting  the  prac- 
tical information  which  he  obtained  in  his  daily  employment, 
with  a  well  cultivated  mind  and  great  talent,  was  eminently 
fitted  for  such  a  work. 

After  an  account  of  the  varieties  of  wool  in  different 
countries,  Mr.  Luccock  gives  his  opinion  that  wool,  in  its 
natural  state,  so  far  as  it  can  be  gathered  from  history,  was 
originally  black  or  brown,  and  he  endeavours,  from  the 
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account  given  of  Jacob's  sojourn  in  Mesopotamia,  to  trace 
the  origin  of  improvements  in  wool,  as  well  as  in  the  change 
of  colour. 

"  The  laniferous  animals  were  early  diffused  over  the 
western  parts  of  Asia :  the  time  when  they  were  introduced 
into  Europe  is  too  remote  to  come  within  the  range  of 
authentic  history.  At  first,  probably,  they  were  domesticated 
for  the  sake  of  their  milk,  the  common  nutriment  even  now 
of  most  pastoral  nations.  But  this  was  not  long  the  sole 
object  of  their  owner's  care,  for  he  soon  found  that  their  skins 
also  were  capable  of  contributing  very  materially  to  his 
comfort,  especially  in  damp  situations  and  mountainous 
countries.  In  this  state  of  society,  sheep  and  goats  appear 
to  have  been  thought  of  nearly  equal  value,  and  if  there  was 
any  preference,  it  was  given  to  the  latter  animals. 

"  Perhaps  the  amelioration  of  the  fleece,  like  the  improve- 
ment of  mankind  in  most  of  the  useful  arts,  was  less  the 
result  of  design  than  accident.     The  Mouflon,  the  Argali  of 
Dr.   Pallas,  which  is  now   perhaps  entirely  banished  from 
Europe,  bears  so  great  a  resemblance  to  our  domestic  sheep, 
and  possesses  so  many  of  its  properties,  as  to  be  deemed  by 
naturalists  the  parent  stock ;  and  if  that  were  really  so,  it 
must  have  advanced  considerably,  before  we  have  any  par- 
ticular  account   of    its   changes.       The   first   flock   that    is 
minutely  described,  was  found  about  seventeen  hundred  and 
sixty  years  before  the  Christian  aera,  in  Mesopotamia,  or  that 
part  of  Persia  which  lies  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 
It  was  perfectly  domesticated,   consisted  of  both  goats  and 
sheep,  the  former  of  which  were  black,  and  the  latter  a  brown 
colour,  a  circumstance  which  proves  that  it  had  undergone 
less  alteration  than  might  have  been  expected.     The  state  of 
the  flock  excited  no  surprise  in  the  mind  of  a  traveller  who 
had  gone  thither  from  Syria,  which  it  probably  would  have 
done  had  it  not  been  familiar  to  his  own  country,  and  appears 
to  intimate  that  black  and  brown  were  the  usual  colours  of 
those  animals  throughout  the  extent  of  both  countries.     In 
his  native  land,  moreover,  he  had  superintended  the  descen- 
dants of  flocks  and  herds,  which,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before,  were  brought  out  of  Egypt ;  and  if  these  con- 
tinued to  be  of  a  dark  and  dingy  hue,  it  is  more  than  probable 
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that  their  progenitors  were  of  no  other  colour,  and  that  the 
flocks  of  the  then  known  world  were  in  this  respect  nearly 
similar.     During  his  residence  in  a  foreign  land,  he  continued 
the  profession  of  a  shepherd,  and  produced  little  or  no  altera- 
tion in  the  colour  of  his  fleeces  for  the  space  of  fourteen 
years.     At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  capricious  temper  of  his 
master  induced  one  to  oflFer,  and  the  other  to  accept,  as  the 
reward  of  his  continued  services,  that  portion  of  the  flocks 
which  had  any  white  in  them,  and  those  lambs  and  kids  which 
should  be  produced  with  a  mottled  coat,  whether  their  dams 
were  like  themselves,  or  of  one  uniform  colour.     As  a  skilful 
breeder,  he  took  proper  measures  to  produce  a  ring-streaked 
and  spotted  race ;  while  as  one  determined  to  enrich  himself, 
he  concealed  the   superiority  of   his   knowledge,*   and  the 
means  which  he  adopted.     From  this  apparent  trivial  circum- 
stance, arose  that  entire  change  in  the  breed  of  flocks,  which 
was  first  witnessed  in  the  eastern  world,  and  which  is  known 
to  have  established  itself  at  successive  periods  in  the  western. 
It  was  not  owing  to  the  demands  of  manufactures,  nor  even 
to  the  volatility  of  taste,  but  is  one  of  those  numerous  cir- 
cumstances in  human  affairs,  which  history  often  hints  at,  but 
never  pursues,  although  they  are  found  to  have  an  influence 
upon  all  succeeding  generations. 

"  This  new  variety  of  flocks  soon  established  itself  in  the 
country  where  it  was  produced,  and  gradually  difiiised  itself 
southward,  as  far  as  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  so  that  in  the 
space  of  three  hundred  years  its  whiteness  had  become  pro- 
verbial Indeed  the  colour  of  the  fleece  must  have  been 
particularly  attended  to,  and  have  attained  a  high  degree  of 
excellency;  for  a  devout  poet  of  that  age,  in  the  sublimity  of 
his  description,  compares  it  to  snow;  and  an  amorous  one, 
shortly  afterwards,  asserts  that  the  teeth  of  his  swarthy 
mistress  were  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  new  from  the  washing. 
And  although,  in  these  cases,  we  may  be  disposed  to  make 
allowance  for  the  fancy  of  the  poet,  and  the  strength  of 
eastern  comparisons,  yet  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  the 
beauty  of  the  fleece  gave  such  propriety  to  the  simile,  and 


*  He  kept  a  due  proportion  of  the  sexes.     Gen.  32,  14,  Jacob  sent  his  brother 
Esau,  as  a  present,  two  hundred  ewes  and  twenty  rams. 
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ddicacT  to  the  complinieiiL  In  the  desert,  where  people  were 
leas  9LS80cialeA,  and  the  infloeQce  of  wealth  and  taste  less 
preralent.  the  sheep  perhaps  retained  their  original  colour  for 
neariy  fire  centuries  longer. 

^  This  alteration  in  the  colour  of  wool  eridentlT  took  the 
fine  of  the  richest  soils,  and  spread  its  influence  most  readily 
through  countries  where  the  arts  of  husbandry  had  made  the 
greatest  progress,  but  sddom  passed  their  boundaries :  from 
Persia,  it  descended  the  Euphrates,  and,  passing  orer  the 
richest  countries  of  Syria,  it  reached  the  borders  of  the  Nile. 
But  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  it  proceeded  only  in  that 
direction.  If  it  extended  itself  northward,  and  ascended  the 
rirer,  it  must  soon  hare  reached  the  banks  of  the  Phasis, 
and  hare  been  spread  through  the  old  kingdom  of  Colchis^ 
and  in  later  ages  hare  passed  from  thence  into  Greece.'* 

Mr.  Luccock,  thus  endeaTouring  to  account  for  the  white 
fleeces  which  now  so  much  prerail,  gires  a  very  interesting 
and  rery  useful  dissertation  on  the  management  of  sheep  at 
different  periods  and  in  different  countries,  and  points  out 
many  improrements  in  the  fleece. 

He  explains  most  clearly  the  different  properties  of  long 
and  short  wool,  and  their  respective  adaptation  to  the  dif- 
ferent manufactures  to  which  they  are  applicable. 

*^  In  the  present  state  of  the  woollen  manufactures,  the 
length  of  the  staple  is  an  object  of  very  considerable  impor- 
tance. It  is  that  which  destines  the  fleece  to  fabrics  very 
different  in  their  nature,  and  produced  by  instruments  of  dis- 
similar construction.  It  will  be  difficult  to  convey  to  those 
who  arc  not  acquainted  with  the  structure  of  the  card  and  the 
comb,  an  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  they  are  managed,  and 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  used,  sufficiently  accurate  to 
enable  them  to  conceive  of  the  object  of  the  manufactures,  or 
the  qualities  of  the  wool  suited  to  their  respective  operations. 
The  card  is  a  small  oblong  board  furnished  with  a  number  of 
short  crooked  wires  or  hooked  teeth,  upon  which  the  wool  to 
bo  wrought  is  hung,  by  drawing  it  over  them  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  that  on  which  the  hooks  are  bended.  When  full, 
the  instrument  is  placed  upon  the  thigh  of  the  workman,  with 
the  teeth  upwards,  and  held  there  by  the  left  hand,  assisted  by 
a  handle  attached  to  the  card,  of  similar  construction,  having 
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the  teeth  downwards,  and  in  a  direction  opposite  to  those  of 
the  first,  is  drawn  over  it  with  the  right  hand.  The  operation 
is  continued  until  the  workman  thinks  the  wool  completely 
torn  between  the  teeth,  broken  and  blended,  when  by  a  parti- 
cular mode  of  taking  it  from  those  instruments,  he  renders  it 
fit  for  the  spinning  purposes  and  the  spinning  wheel  The 
object  here  is  to  break  the  wool  completely,  to  blend  it  moat 
intimately,  and  to  form  it  Into  a  thin  roll  or  '  roveling'  of 
the  slightest  texture  imaginable,  held  together  only  by  the 
natural  hookedness  of  the  pile,  or  that  disposition  which  it  has 
to  assume  a  zigzag  or  waved  form. 

"  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  two  chief  qualities  which 
cardinif  wool  requires,  is  shortness  of  pile,  and  a  disposition 
in  the  hair  to  assume  a  crumpled  or  spring-like  shape,  and  it 
appears  scarcely  possible  that  the  staple  of  clothing  wool,  at 
least  that  part  of  it  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer 
fabrics,  can  be  too  short,  if  it  possess  only  that  degree  of 
crumpledness  which  will  enable  it  to  form  a  roveling. 

"  This  peculiar  shrivelling  quality  of  wool  cannot  prevail 
in  too  high  a  degree,  if  it  is  destined  to  make  any  kind  of 
goods  which  require  a  close  and  smooth  surface;  for  the 
greater  number  of  the  minute  curves  which  it  contains  in  a 
given  length  of  pile,  so  much  the  more  may  it  be  broken  with- 
out injury,  and  every  portion  retain  a  sufficient  degree  of  cur- 
vature to  link  it  with  its  neighbour,  forming  an  inconceivably 
thin  and  transparent  texture.  The  thinner  this  texture  caa 
be  produced,  and  the  greater  degree  of  surface  that  can  be 
^ven  to  it,  so  much  the  longer  thread  will  it  yield,  and  the 
cloth  made  of  it  partake  of  a  proportionable  degree  of  deli- 
cacy. The  necessity  of  this  singular  property  of  clothing 
wool  is  obvious,  from  the  manner  in  which  hair  or  straight  and 
smooth  pile  is  dissipated,  when  wrought  upon  the  same  en- 
gines; the  particles  possessing  no  means  of  uniting  themselves 
together,  drop  singly  from  the  machine,  produce  no  roveling, 
and  cannot  be  spun  in  the  same  way  as  woollen  thread. 

"  The  wool  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  worsted  goods, 
of  any  description,  is  first  reduced  to  a  proper  state  for  spin- 
ning by  means  of  the  comb,  an  instrument  very  different  from 
the  card,  both  in  its  structure  and  operation.  It  con- 
usts  chiefly  of  a  piece  of  wood  rery  much  shaped  like  the 
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letter  T.  Through  the  head  or  transverse  part  of  it,  which  is 
generally  about  three  inches  broad,  a  number  of  very  long 
sharp  teeth  are  thrust:  they  are  finely  tapered,  made  of  well 
tempered  steel,  aod  generally  arranged  in  three  rows,  about 
thirty  in  each,  and  placed  nearly  at  right  angles  to  every  part 
of  the  wood ;  the  handle  of  the  comb  is  represented  by  the 
perpendicular  part  of  the  letter.  In  using  this  instrument, 
the  wool  is  carefully  hung  upon  the  teeth,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  project  over  the  front  of  the  head :  when  sufficiently 
filled  and  firmly  fixed,  another  comb  of  the  same  kind  is 
drawn  through  the  wool,  so  as  to  unravel  and  lay  each  hair  of 
it  smooth  and  even.  If  we  consider  the  full  comb  as  the 
human  head,  disgraced  by  a  quantity  of  neglected  long  and 
dishevelled  hsdr,  which  we  reduce  to  its  elegant  order,  we 
shall  have  a  very  just  idea  of  the  operation  and  the  use  of 
this  instrument  in  the  worsted  manufacture.  The  very  name 
shows  its  origin,  application,  and  use. 

'^  But  the  comb  is  used  for  another  purpose  than  merely  to 
lay  the  pile  straight  and  even ;  for  the  staple  of  long  wool 
commonly  contains  a  considerable  number  of  hairs  shorter 
than  the  generality  of  those  which  compose  the  fleece,  and 
also  a  number  of  long  ones,  which  are  tied  in  natural  and 
indissoluble  knots,  highly  prejudicial,  when  wrought  into  the 
worsted  threads :  these  are  collected  by  the  process  of  comb- 
ing betwixt  the  teeth  of  the  instrument,  and  by  a  very  curious 
and  dexterous  mode  adopted  to  strip  the  comb  of  its  longer 
pile,  the  workman  leaves  them  there,  until  he  has  disposed  of 
the  long,  clean  and  valuable  wool,  extracted  by  his  fingers, 
and  which,  from  an  old  English  word  most  aptly  denoting  the 
shape  he  has  given  it,  is  denominated  a  sliver.  When  the 
instrument  is  cleared  from  the  knots  or  noils,  it  is  ready  to 
repeat  the  operation.  The  comb,  therefore,  evidently  requires 
that  the  wool  to  which  it  is  applied  possesses  sufficient  length 
to  permit  its  arrangement  upon  the  teeth ;  strength  or  tough- 
ness enough  to  endure,  without  being  broken,  the  muscular 
force  necessary  to  draw  the  instrument  through  it,  and  such 
a  degree  of  curvedness  as  will  enable  it  to  form  a  close  and 
compact  sliver.  The  length  of  pile  suited  to  the  comb  is 
upwards  of  four  inches.  The  hosiery  trade  requires  a  con- 
siderable share  of  that  which  measures  from  four  to  eight 
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inches,  and  the  longer  kind  is  generally  destined  to  the  fabri- 
cation of  worsted  yam,  an  article  which  admits  of  very  great 
variety  in  the  mode  of  its  manufacture. 

^'  The  shorter  staple  is  applicable  to  woollen  goods  of 
almost  every  description,  which,  beside  the  whole  quantity  of 
this  sort  of  fleece  produced  at  home,  require  very  large  im- 
portations from  abroad ;  and  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  that 
pile,  which  has  been  grown  to  the  length  of  combing  wool,  is 
submitted  to  the  operation  of  the  card.  'Tis  chiefly  that, 
however,  which  possesses  the  contracting  in  too  great  a 
degree,  which  is  too  weak  for  the  comb,  or  is  used  to  produce 
articles  requiring  a  long  and  well  raised  knap." 

Under  this  head  Mr.  Luccock  has  given  very  interesting 
tables,  showing  the  quantity  of  wool  grown  in  each  county  of 
England,  and  the  weight  of  the  fleeces  respectively ;  also  the 
relative  quantity  of  wool  grown  adapted  to  combing  and  carding 
purposes,  copies  of  which  will  be  inserted,  appended  to  the 
second  volume. 

The  next  section  into  which  Mr.  Luccock  divides  his 
work  is — 

"  The  wool  of  England:' 

"  In  describing  the  fleeces  of  this  country,  it  will  be  most 
proper  to  arrange  them  in  two  classes,  which  are  distinguished 
from  each  other,  both  by  the  length  of  the  staple,  and  the 
mode  of  manufacturing  thein  ;  the  one  adapted  to  the  fabrica- 
tion of  woollen  goods,  and  the  other  to  tliat  of  worsted  goods. 
The  sheep  from  which  these  diflbrent  kinds  of  staple  are  ob- 
tained, do  not  always  run  promiscuously  in  the  same  flock,  or 
graze  upon  the  same  pasture,  each  being  most  commonly 
found  upon  its  appropriate  soil,  and  under  a  peculiar  manage- 
ment. Sometimes  the  line  which  separates  them  is  boldly 
drawn,  at  others  the  pastures  are  so  mingled,  or  the  qualities 
of  the  land  so  gradually  change  from  those  which  are  suitable 
to  the  heavier  sheep,  as  to  give  the  flock  a  sort  of  mongrel 
appearance,  and  the  fleece  an  uncertain  character.  But  human 
genius,  always  fertile  in  inventions  and  expedients,  has  rendered 
even  this  defect  of  the  fleece  advantageous  to  the  interests  of 
society,  and  has  adapted  it  to  the  manufacture  of  stockings." 

^'  Long  wool  is  found  in  many  detached  parts  of  England, 
but  much  more  commonly  on  the  eastern  than  the  western 
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die,  Mnd  fAum  nearer  the  coast  tban  the  wadOe  of  the 
dom.  Among  the  larirer  noge^  of  looe-voolkd  dkeep.  &e 
firit  to  be  noticed,  and  the  most  northern,  is  smate  near  &e 
mouth  of  the  Tees.  The  second,  vfaich  mar  \AvfeiU  be 
denominated  the  Lincohshire  district,  comprehends  the  sovidb- 
eastem  point  of  Yorkshire,  nearlj  the  whok  of  Lincotnihire, 
and  the  fen  lands  of  Huntingdonshire,  Cambridge,  and  Nor- 
fblk*  This  kind  of  wool  is  found  in  the  smaller  maryhr»  of 
Essex  and  of  Kent,  which  surround  the  inlets  of  the  sea,  bat 
is  much  more  abundant  in  those  of  Romnej  and  of  GoildfiDrd. 
We  meet  with  it  in  the  counties  of  Dorset,  Deron,  and 
Cornwall,  upon  the  Cotswold  Hills,  in  some  detached  parts  of 
Ijancsmhirtf  Oxford,  Bedford,  and  Stafford,  through  the  whde 
€ft  Leicester,  Rutland,  Northampton,  and  Huntingdon,  and 
along  the  banks  of  large  riTcrs. 

^^  In  those  extensiTe  districts,  some  of  which,  widely  s^ia- 
rate  from  each  other,  a  much  greater  difference  is  obserraMe 
in  the  characteristic  features  of  the  sheep,  than  in  the  qualities 
(jf  the  pile  which  they  produce.  Long  wool  is  remarkable  for 
the  similarity  of  the  fleeces,  both  in  weight  and  colour,  in  the 
staple  and  the  quality  of  hair." 

Mr.  Luccock  then  gives  an  account  of  the  different  breeds 
of  sheep,  and  the  proportions  of  their  wool  in  the  rarious 
counties  of  England,  those  districts  which  have  been  already 
mentioned  having  the  long-woolled  sheep,  the  other  parts  of 
the  country  then  producing  the  short-wooUed  sheep ;  but  the 
inclosurcs  which  have  since  that  period  taken  place,  and  the 
improved  mode  of  industry,  which  produces  food  more  adapted 
to  the  heavier  and  the  larger  fleeced  sheep,  have  made  a  consi- 
derable alteration;  for  though  thelowand  fenny  districts  produce 
the  same  description  of  sheep  as  they  formerly  did,  the  sheep 
of  other  parts  have  more  approximated  to  the  description  and 
nature  of  long-woolled  sheep,  producing  greater  weight  of 
flesh  and  heavier  fleeces.  But  having  already  given  the  observ- 
ations made  by  those  deputed  to  travel  through  England,  and 
report  their  opinion  of  sheep,  to  the  Highland  Society,*  it  is 
now  unnecessary  to  copy  the  minute  and  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  Mr.  Luccock,  who,  in  conclusion,  adds  his  table  showing 
the  produce  of  English  long  and  short  wool,  making — 

*  Vide  p.  257  and  following. 
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The  total  quantity  of  long  wool  ...     137>228  packs. 
Do.  short  wool  ...     245,290    do. 

Do.  lambs'  wool ...       10,718    do. 


Total,     393,236  packs. 

This  quantity  of  wool,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Luccock,  falls 
very  far  short  of  the  quantity  stated  by  Mr.  Hustler  in  evi- 
dence before  the  House  of  Commons,  viz.  600,000  packs,  and 
in  explanation  thereof  Mr.  Luccock  says,  '^  It  is  not  necessary 
to  search  into  records  for  the  general  opinion  of  the  present 
day,  that  England  and  Wales  produce  about  six  hundred 
thousand  packs  of  wool,  as  it  is  usually  received  without 
examination.  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  upon  what 
basis  this  conclusion  rests,  but  it  was  formerly  supposed  that 
Great  Britain  produced  that  number  of  packs ;  and  it  seems 
probable,  that  some  person,  by  a  very  easy  mistake,  has 
quoted  the  number  as  applicable  to  England  alone,  and  the 
error  has  passed  from  one  to  another  without  being  suspected 
or  examined,  until  it  has  become  an  opinion  so  firm  and  set- 
tled, as  to  form  the  basis  of  reasoning  even  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Indeed,  the  greatest  mistakes  that  have  been  made 
upon  this  subject  seem  to  arise  from  two  soiu'ces, — the  as- 
sumption of  six  hundred  thousand  packs  as  the  produce  of 
England  and  Wales,  and  the  difierent  quantity  of  land  which 
is  assigned  as  the  extent  of  the  kingdom.  On  subjects  of 
this  kind  we  can  only  form  general  opinions,  and  his  are 
most  likely  to  be  accurate  who  collects  facts  with  the  most 
patient  investigation,  and  reasons  from  them  with  the  sound- 
est judgment" 

"  Facts  AND  Observations  relative  to  Sheep,  Wool, 
"  Ploughs,  and  Oxen  ;  in  which  the  importance  of 
*'  improving  the  short-woolled  breeds  of  Sheep  by  a  mix- 
"  ture  of  the  Merino  blood  is  demonstrated  from  actual 
"  practice ;  together  with  some  Remarks  on  the  Advan- 
"  tages  which  have  been  derived  to  the  Author's  flocks 
"  from  the  use  of  Salt  By  Lord  Somerville.    1806." 

Lord  Somerville  paid  great  attention  to  the  merino  breed 
of  sheep,  and  his  Lordship's  observations  relate  chiefly  to  the 
exertion  made  to  produce  fine  wool 
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"  All  breeds  of  sheep  in  this  Idngdom  may  be  arranged 
into  two  classes, — those  which  produce  the  short,  or  clothing, 
and  those  which  bear  the  long  or  combing  wool.  The  quality 
of  the  flesh  in  each  class  follows  the  character  of  the  wool ; 
the  short-wooUed  sheep,  being  close  in  the  grain  as  to  flesh, 
consequently  heavy  in  the  scale,  and  high-flavoured  as  to 
taste ;  the  polled  long-wooUed  sheep  more  open  and  loose  in 
the  grsdn,  larger  in  size, — '  manufacturer's  muttony  fit  for 
such  markets  as  supply  collieries  and  shipping,  but  by  no 
means,  generally  speaking,  of  such  ready  sale. 

"  Every  practical  man,  looking  over  the  map  of  England, 
who  has  given  himself  time  to  study  the  properties  of  the  soil 
and  climate,  will  admit,  that  one-half  of  the  kingdom  at  least 
is  by  nature  appropriated  to  the  short-woolled,  fine-grained 
breed :  he  might  safely  admit  much  more  than  half;  for  it, 
at  length,  appears,  that  our  climate,  from  the  most  northern 
parts  to  the  most  southern,  can  grow  wool  of  the  finest  possi- 
ble quality.     Taking  into  consideration  the  upland  pastures, 
the  light  convertible  tillage,  the  loamy  soils  and  mountainous 
districts  of  the  kingdom,  such  a  proportion  must  be  admitted 
to  be  moderate  and  just.     But,  notwithstanding  the  great 
importance  of  the  short-woolled  sheep  to  the  nation,  as  well 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  both  as  to  carcase  and  weight 
of  fleece,  as  with  respect  to  the  great  extent  of  the  kingdom 
appropriated  to  those  breeds,  the  whole  attention  both  of  far- 
mers and  breeders    has  for  these    thirty  years   past  been 
absorbed  in  carrying  to  a  degree  of  perfection,  hardly  credi- 
ble, the  heavy  long-woolled  sheep,  such  as  Lincoln,  Cots- 
wold,  Romney  Marsh,  and  New  Leicester,  but  more  particu- 
larly the  last     To  such  extreme  perfection  has  the  frame  of 
this  animal  been  carried,  that  one  is  lost  in  admiration  at  the 
skill  and  good  fortune  of  those  who  worked  out  such  an  alter- 
ation.    It  would  seem  as  if  they  had  chalked  out  on  a  wall,  a 
form  perfect  in  itself,  and  then  had  given  it  existence.     Such 
is  the  animal  now,  almost  the  reverse  of  what  it  was,  and 
from  whatever  source  it  originated,  whether  from  the  care 
and  nice  observation  of  breeders,  or  from  crosses  with  Rye- 
land  or  Dorset,  is  immaterial."     In  eulogiums  of  such  kind. 
Lord  Somervillc  might  have  gratified  his  own  feelings ;   his 
doctrines,  too,  might  have  been   received  for  a   time  with 
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much  popularity,  but  his  duty  to  the  public  forbade  it,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  take  the  part  he  did,  and  to  impress  upon  the 
recollection  of  the  farmers,  that  no  breed  of  sheep  should  be 
carried  into  districts  ill  adapted,  both  as  to  soil  and  climate, 
to  receive  them ;  that  in  exertions  to  improve  the  carcase, 
they  should  not  forget  that  there  was  such  an  article  as  wool ; 
that,  in  opposition  to  the  present  doctrine,  the  improvement 
of  the  one  was  not  incompatible  with  the  improvement  of  the 
other ;  and  that  the  breed  of  sheep,  which,  on  any  given  quan- 
tity of  land,  carried  for  a  continuance  the  most  wool,  as  well 
as  flesh,  and  both  of  the  highest  quality,  was  that  breed  to  be 
preferred,  of  whatever  description  it  might  be,  or  from  what- 
ever quarter  it  might  come. 

Lord  Somerville,  after  a  violent  tirade  agadnst  the  manu- 
facturers, who  preferred  Spanish  wool  to  that  of  Anglo-me- 
rino, mentions  his  own  exertions. 

'^  Had  he  made  known  his  intention  of  crossing  the  seas, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  home  a  flock  of  Spanish  sheep, 
his  attempt  must  inevitably  have  failed,  and  might  have  risked 
the  lives  of  those  concerned  with  him.  This  attempt  is  not 
easily  accomplished  at  any  time,  but  is  more  than  commonly 
difScult  in  a  time  of  war.  It  was  an  object  not  only  to  obtain 
the  sheep  themselves,  but  the  whole  system  of  management 
adopted  by  those  who  have  the  care  of  those  flocks  in  Spain. 
In  both  these  particulars,  the  author  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  succeed.  The  sheep  are  selected  from  a  transhu- 
mantes,  or  travelling  merino  flock,  of  undoubted  high  blood. 
The  rams,  twelve  in  number,  were  picked  from  a  flock  of  two 
hundred,  but,  except  the  manso  or  bell  wether,  the  males  are 
left  entire,  on  a  presumption  that  they  carry  more  wool  than 
wethers,  and  equally  fine.  The  couples  (ewes  and  lambs) 
were  selected  from  a  number  proportionably  larger.  Of  the 
high  blood  and  quality  of  this  flock,  the  admiration  of  their 
shepherds,  through  whose  flocks,  twenty-two  in  number,  they 
passed  in  the  course  of  their  journey,  about  the  end  of  March, 
was  sufiBciently  indicative,  if  not  otherwise  well  established. 
Of  their  proportion  as  to  carcase,  and,  which  is  equally  ma- 
terial, their  power  of  living  hard,  so  as  to  carry  much  wool 
and  flesh  on  a  small  surface  of  land,  it  will  be  as  well  to  draw 
a  conclusion  from  facts  rather  than  assertion.     That  must 
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not  be  deemed  a  bad  breed,  which,  after  a  trial  of  some  cen- 
turies, can  maintain  its  high  quality  of  wool,  making  two 
immense  annual  journeys,  and  in  a  less  space  of  time  than 
could  be  well  supposed ;  more  especially,  when  we  recollect 
that  the  first  journey  commences  when  lambs  are  four  months 
old,  or  even  less.  There  are  few  breeds  in  this  country  that 
could  support  such  periodical  marches,  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  not  suffer  materially  in  their  form,  as  well  as  quality  of 
the  carcase,  for  both  are  inseparable,  being  fed  from  the  same 
source." 

Soon  after  the  above  work  was  published,  Mr.  BakeweU 
wrote  his  book  on  sheep,  sending  the  manuscript  to  Lord 
Somerville  for  his  opinion  before  it  was  printed,  and  his  Lord- 
ship added  several  notes. 

"  Observations  on  the  Influence  of  Soil  and  Cli- 
"  MATE  ON  Wool,  from  which  is  deduced  a  certain 
^^  and  easy  method  of  improving  the  quality  of  English 
"  Cloathing  Wools,  and  preserving  the  Health  of  Sheep, 
*'  with  Hints  for  the  Management  of  Sheep,  after  shear- 
"  ing.  An  enquiry  into  the  structure,  growth,  and  for- 
*^  mation  of  Wool  and  Hair ;  and  Remarks  on  the  means 
"  by  which  the  Spanish  breed  of  Sheep  may  be  made  to 
"  preserve  the  best  qualities  of  its  Fleece  unchanged  in 
"  different  Climates.  By  Robert  Bakewbll,  with  oc- 
^^  casional  Notes  and  Remarks  by  Lord  Somerville/' 

The  above  title  conveys  a  full  account  of  the  object  of  this 
book.  Mr.  Bakewell  divides  his  subject  into  five  chapters, 
adding  thereto  an  appendix  and  postscript. 

Chapter  1. — On  the  soft  and  hard  qualities  of  wools,  and 
the  great  difference  in  the  value  of  cloth  made  from  wools, 
although  each  sort  may  be  equally  fine,  and  on  the  distinction 
between  hair  and  wool 

Mr.  Bakewell  says, — 

"  Having  been  introduced  into  the  wool  business  at  an 
early  period  of  my  life,  one  of  the  first  things  that  engaged 
my  attention,  was  the  remarkable  difference  in  the  softness  of 
wools,  equally  fine,  but  the  produce  of  different  districts. 
The  soft,  silk-like  feel  peculiar  to  some  wools,  was  not  then 
so  highly  valued  as  at  present ;  it  gave,  however,  a  decided 
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preference  in  the  market  to  wools  distinguished  by  tliis  quality. 
A  little  attention  to  the  wool  from  various  districts  soon  dis- 
covered, that  the  soils  most  favourable  to  the  production  of 
this  soft  quality  were  first  the  argillaceous,  next  the  siliceous, 
and  it  was  well  known,  that  calcareous  soils,  whether  lime- 
Btone  or  chalk,  produced  wools  of  a  contrary  quality,  remark- 
able for  the  harshness  of  the  touch." 

Lord  Somerville  remarks  upon  the  foregoing  opinion, — 
"  There  is  hardly  a  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  observation, 
as  far  as  relates  to  chalk.  I  have  noticed  the  harsh  proper- 
ties of  wool  on  this  soil,  in  its  first  growth  after  shearing, 
which  could  not  arise  from  the  effect  of  sun  alone,  hut  must 
he  attributed  also  to  the  chalk  with  which  the  wool  is  impreg- 
nated, occasionally  to  the  sheep  hiding  themselves  in  holes  or 
hollows  on  the  Downs,  where  the  soil  is  thin,  to  avoid  the  fly ; 
but  I  cannot  agree  to  this  observation  as  applicable  to  lime- 
stone soils  in  general.  Lime  certainly  may  be  burnt  from 
chalk,  as  well  as  from  time-stone :  as  chalk,  it  is  conveyed 
into  the  fleece  by  contact,  in  its  natural  state  ;  but  lime-stone, 
if  it  does  not  lie  deep  below  the  surface,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  is  a  hard  and  clean  stone,  and  communicates  nothing  to 
the  wool,  imtil  it  is  rendered  into  lime,  by  the  strongest  effect 
of  fire.  The  doctrine  militates  also  against  the  whole  of  our 
practice  in  the  western  counties ;  the  pile  of  all  our  merino 
wool,  even  of  the  pure  hlood,  is  pubhcly  admitted  to  be  im- 
proved ;  it  has  been  constantly  upon  a  lime-stone  soil,  and  the 
surface  of  the  land  manured  with  lime."  Mr.  Bakewell  seems 
afterwards  satisfied  that  he  was  in  error  as  respects  Ume- 
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qualify  of  wool  iu  many  parts  of  this  island." 

Mr.  Bakewell  attributes  in  this  chapter  the  difference  in 
the  softness  of  wool  to  the  chemical  or  mechanical  action  of 
particles  of  the  soil  on  the  surface  of  the  fleece,  and  says — 

"  In  part  of  Gloucestershire,  the  fleece  acquires  a  deep 
orange  colour,  from  the  soil ;  in  Hertfordshire  and  Warwick- 
shire, and  in  every  district  having  a  red  coloured  soil,  the 
wool  is  inclined  to  a  brownish  red ;  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire 
and  Cambridgeshire  communicate  a  dark  bluish  tint  to  the 
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vcMiI ;  wocde  ao  chalk  soile  are  ^agasupoAci.  hy  their  vlote- 
]ie8«9  aod  ixi  oeri'  district  the  acticm  of  the  acnl  is  erinoed  \if 
coaufLUJUcauiig  the  eokmr  to  the  fleece,  either  hr  inanuatiB^ 
its  {iartiek«  into  the  fteece  asd  iu  fibres,  or  dienDcalh-  nrntaaer 
With  the  surface.  The  colour  thus  acquired  is  as  indcEhhr  filed 
in  the  wool,  ZJs  the  colouriiig  matter  of  an  artificial  dje;  nor 
can  its  whitenei&g  be  perfectlj  restored  br  anr  proeeas  of  art 
bitherto  known.'' 

Ixird  8omer%  ille  forms  a  Terr  different  c^iimoiu  riz. :  — 
^^  It  Lb  [*ainful  to  offer  an  illustration  of  this  5ub|ect  fixMB 
oue'i»  own  (iractice ;  but  lest  an  effect  which  is  sometimes  pro- 
duced kJaould  be  deemed  certain  and  iuTariable,  it  behores  me 
U}  tttaAe,  that  I  iiave  repeated  proof  of  the  rerer^e  in  the 
instance  of  my  own  merino  ram-hogs,  which  were  bred  on  a 
red  loamy  soil^  and  a  limestone  subsoil ;  the  wool  being  shorn 
after  tbe  yolk  was  well  up,  scoured  to  the  purest  white,  which 
colour,  lieing  manufactured  into  white  kerseymeres,  after  fre- 
quent washings  it  presenes  it  to  this  day.  But  the  autfaor*s 
observations  may  be,  and  probably  are,  correct,  with  respect 
to  fleeces  more  coarse  and  open  in  tbe  pile.** 

"  Chapter  III — On  the  means  by  which  the  soft  quality 
of  woiil  may  l>e  preserved  in  every  situation,  and  the  effects 
of  soil  and  climate  counteracted,  where  they  are  unfavourable 
U)  this  quality — On  the  preservation  of  sheep  by  the  same 
means  from  cutaneous  distempers,  from  the  indcmency  of 
climate,  and  from  the  sudden  change  of  temperature  after 
shearing/' 

Mr.  Bakewell  recommends  smearing  the  sheep  with  oil, 
butter,  and  tar,  and  substituting  bees'  wax  for  tar. 

"  Chaptee  IV — Improved  method  of  washing  sheep. — 
On  the  means  of  preventing  the  deterioration  of  wool  in  the 
Spanish  breed  of  sheep — On  the  qualities  and  defects  of  the 
finest  fleeces  from  Saxony.— On  the  influence  which  pasture, 

heat,  and  cold  and  moisture  have  upon  the  staple Different 

effects  of  the  climate  of  Spain  and  England  upon  the  fleece." 

The  chief  recommendation  is  the  process  mentioned  in 
the  last  chapter,  on  greasing,  "that  an  improved  method  of 
greasing  finc-wooUed  sheep,  should  be  adopted  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom,  which  would  greatly  improve  the  quality  of 
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wool,  and  annually  save  many  thousand  slieep  from  perishing 
from  the  severity  of  the  climate." 

Mr.  Bakewell  ^ves  some  account  respecting  Spanish  aheep, 
their  treatment  here  and  in  Saxony,  which  observations  were 
interesting  at  the  period  when  the  book  was  written,  hut  the 
management  has  been  greatly  improved  aince  that  time,  and  it 
is  therefore  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  details  given, 
particularly  as  the  next  work  enters  more  fully  into  that 
suhject. 

"  An    Account   of   the    Iktroduction    of    Merino 
"  Sheep  into  the  different  States  of  Europe,  and  at  the 
"  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  describing  the  actual   State  of 
"these    Animals,   the   number  of   them,   tbe   different 
"  Modes  of  Treatment  which  tliey  experience,  and   the 
"  Advantages  which  they  render  to  Agriculture,  Manu- 
"  factures,  and  Commerce.     From  tbe  French  of  C.  P. 
"  Lasteyrie,   translated  by  Benjamin   Thompson— 
"  With  Notes  by  the  Translator." 
"  Sweden, — Mr.  Alstroemer,  who  had  in  IT  15  made  some 
experiments  wJtb  a  view  to  improve  the  wretched  breeds  of 
Sweden,  did  not  think  that  this  improvement  should  be  limited 
to  the  good  qualities  obtained  from  the  German  and  English 
sheep.     Accordingly  he  imported,  in  1723,  a  flock  of  merinos 
from  Spain,  and  succeeded  in  the  naturalization  and  propaga- 
tion  of  this  race  in  an  austere  climate,  while  it  seemed  inca- 
pable of  existing  unless  in  a  warm  climate.     The  merinos 
preserve  in  Sweden  their  original  form,  their  fleeces  are  close 
and  thick,  the  wool  loses  nothing  in  point  of  fineness,  length, 
or  elasticity,  and  the  quantity  of  it  is  greater  than  in  Spain, 
if  the  animal  has  had  sufficient  food.     There  are  instances  of 
rams  whose  fleeces  have  weighed  13  lbs. ;  tbe  race  is  larger 
and  stronger  than  the  sheep  are  in  Spain." 

"  Denmark,  and  the  DanUh  States. — -The  Danes,  en- 
couraged by  the  example  of  Sweden,  procured  Spanish  sheep 
from  that  kingdom  about  the  year  1786,  and  the  descendants 
of  this  importation  exist  at  present,  though  in  very  small 
numbers.  In  1797,  the  Danish  government  procured  three 
hundred  merino  sheep  from  Spain,  which  were  placed  on  the 
farm  of  Esserum,  about  eight  leagues  from  Copenhagen. 
VOL.   I.  2  c 
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This  flock  is  composed  of  the  best  Spanish  breeds,  viz.,  the 
Escurial,  the  Guadeloupe,  the  Paular,  the  Infantado,  the  Mon- 
tareo,  and  the  NigrettL  The  Escurial  breed  is  accounted  as  to 
fineness  of  wool,  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  travelling  flocks 
of  Spain.  The  Guadeloupe  sheep  are  remarkable  for  their  sym- 
metry, as  well  as  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  wooL 
The  Paulars  are  equally  gifted  with  the  two  latter  perfections, 
but  difibr  from  the  preceding  in  having  a  greater  swell  behind 
the  ears,  and  a  more  evident  degree  of  throatiness.  The  Ni- 
gretti  flock  is  composed  of  the  largest  and  strongest  sheep  of 
Spain. 

*^  Saxony. — Upper  Saxony  is  the  country  into  which,  after 
Sweden,  the  Spanish  race  of  sheep  is  of  the  most  ancient  intro- 
duction ;  and  it  is  in  Saxony  that  this  naturalization  has  been 
marked  with  the  completest  success,  and  has  produced  the 
most  advantageous  results.  The  different  indigenous  breeds 
of  that  country,  some  of  which  produce  valuable,  and  others 
very  coarse  wool,  have  been  equally  improved  by  the  Spanish 
breed  imported  at  two  different  periods,  viz.,  1765  and  1768. 

"  The  Elector  of  Saxony,  wishing  to  repair  the  devastations 
occasioned  in  his  dominions  by  a  seven  years'  war,  obtained 
from  the  King  of  Spain,  in  1765,  a  hundred  merino  rams, 
and  two  hundred  ewes,  selected  from  the  best  flocks  of 
Spain. 

"  It  was  perceived,  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  that  the  pure 
Spanish  race  had  preserved  its  properties,  and  that  animals 
were  to  be  found  of  several  crosses  by  the  merino  ram,  which 
had  acquired  a  fleece  yielding  to  that  of  Spain  neither  in  fine- 
ness nor  beauty.  As  soon  as  it  was  evident  firom  experience, 
that  the  Spanish  ram  could  be  easily  reconciled  to  the  climate^ 
and  the  native  breeds  much  improved  by  a  series  of  crosses, 
attention  was  paid  to  the  general  improvement  of  flocks,  and 
the  Saxon  government  obliged  those  who  occupied  lands 
under  the  Elector  to  buy  a  certain  quantity  of  Spanish  breeds. 
But  the  farmers  were  soon  convinced  as  to  their  real  inter- 
ests, and  the  Electoral  Institution  not  being  able  to  supply 
the  demands  which  every  day  increased,  the  Prince  imported 
from  Spain,  in  1778,  a  hundred  rams  and  two  hundred  ewes, 
of  which  a  part  were  old  at  prime  cost,  including  the  ex- 
penses of  the  voyage. 
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"  The  merinos  in  Saxony  are  in  general  less,  and  produce 
Bliorter  wool  than  in  Spain ;  some  of  the  former  are,  never- 
theless found,  which  surpass  the  latter  in  these  respects;  the 
difference  depends  upon  the  quality  and  quantity  of  food  al- 
lotted to  the  animals  on  different  farms, 

"  The  Sason  government,  which  had  devoted  particular 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  sheep,  having  ascertained 
by  experience  that  the  merino  flocks  would  degenerate  if 
neglected,  now  applied  itself  to  the  instruction  of  farmers, 
partly  by  establishing  schools  for  she])herds,  and  partly  by 
distributing  profusely,  works  likely  to  be  proper  guides  for 
those  who  resided  in  the  country,  as  to  the  treatment  of  these 
valuable  animals.  The  government  wisely  thought  that  it 
was  alike  its  duty  and  its  interest  to  assist  in  the  pursuits  of 
agriculture ;  a  measure  which  should  ever  be  resorted  to  when 
individuals  have  neither  the  means,  nor  the  degree  of  intelli- 
gence, nor  the  spirit  necessary,  in  any  novel  and  difficult 
undertaking.  Saxony  has  been  amply  repaid  for  the  care,  and 
indemnified  for  the  advance  thus  made  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment, by  the  immense  advantages  resulting  therefrom  to  that 
country.  The  happy  effect  of  this  encouragement  to  agricul- 
ture have  extended  to  other  states  of  Germany. 

"  The  Prussian  StnUt. — Frederick  II.  imported  from  Spain, 
in  1T8G,  a  hundred  rams  and  two  hundred  ewes,  destined 
to  im])rove  the  indigenous  breeds.  Part  of  these  animals 
were  placed  at  Stansdorf,  near  Berlin,  and  were  lost  by 
various  disorders.  The  sheep,  which  were  sent  to  different 
farms  in  the  country,  degenerated,  in  a  great  degree  from  the 
negligence  of  those  in  whose  possession  they  were  placed ; 
there  are,  however,  flocks  derived  from  the  original  stock, 
which  yield  wool  as  fine  as  their  imported  progenitors. 

"  Since  that  period  several  Prussian  breeders,  encouraged 
by  the  example  of  Saxony,  have  bought  Saxon  merino  sheep, 
and  have  successfully  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject,  so 
that  there  are  at  present  in  the  Prussian  States,  flocks  which 
are  entirely  composed  of  animals  yielding  fine  wool.  Govent- 
tnent  has  encouraged  this  propensity,  by  instituting  scfaoola 
for  shepherds, — a  sure  way  of  disseminating  good  method*, 
and  causing  them  to  be  adopted. 
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^*Mr.  Fink,  a  celebrated  Grerman  agriculturist,  is  entrusted 
with  the  direction  of  the  school  established  at  Petersberg,  in 
the  prorince  of  Magdeburg.  Twelre  shepherds  are  there 
annually  admitted  to  learn  their  art. 

*'  Mr.  Fink  began  the  improTcment  of  his  flock  in  1756,  by 
introducing  the  Silesian  breed,  remarkable  for  the  fineness  of 
its  wooL  In  1768  he  purchased  some  Saxon  merino  sheep,  and 
in  1778  he  imported  a  certain  number  of  merinos  from  Spain. 

'*  It  is  by  the  use  of  these  animals  that  Mr.  Fink  has  suc- 
ceeded in  imparting  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  to  the 
natire  breeds  of  Prussia,  the  wool  of  which  was  extremely 
coarse.  The  success  which  has  attended  fine  woolled  sheep  in 
the  Prussian  States,  and  the  attention  bestowed  by  the  gOT- 
emment  on  this  source  of  rural  industry  and  wealth,  afford 
reason  to  suppose,  that  the  number  of  pure  Merinos,  and  of 
animals  improved  by  that  race,  will  continue  to  increase.  Mr. 
Fink  was  sent  to  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  thou- 
sand merino  sheep  destined  for  this  national  object. 

*'  The  Austrian  States  and  other  parts  of  Germany. — The 
Empress  Maria  Theresa  imported  from  Spain,  in  1775,  three 
hundred  merinos,  which  were  placed  at  Mercopail,  an  imperial 
£Eirm  in  Hungary,  where  a  school  for  farmers  was  instituted. 
From  this  seminary  instructions  were  issued  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  fine  woolled  sheep,  and  the  modes  by  which  perfec- 
tion might  be  attained  through  them. 

**  Austria  has  imported  two  flocks  of  merinos  from  Spain. 
The  improvement  of  fine  wool  by  using  merino  blood,  is  pur- 
sued in  the  Margraviates  of  Anspach  and  Bayreuth,  by  the 
institution  of  schools  for  shepherds,  and  by  the  results  of  an 
importation  made  in  1788,  which  consisted  of  forty  rams,  and 
some  ewes,  principaUy  of  the  Saxo-merino  and  Roussillon 
breeds. 

«  The  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  in  1786,  obtained  from  Spain 
and  Roussillon  one  hundred  sheep,  and  he  despatched  two 
shepherds,  to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  Daubenton,  at 
Montbar,  for  the  purpose  of  being  practically  instructed  in 
their  pursuits.  During  the  next  year  he  sent  one  of  the 
councillors  thither,  who,  after  having  observed  the  method 
pursued  at  the  Montbar  farm,  went  with  the  two  shepherds 
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into  Spain,  and  there  purchased  a  second  flock,  consisting  of 
forty  merino  and  twenty-tive  Roussillon  sheep, 

"  Merino  sheep  have  been  introdueed  into  many  other  parts 
of  Germany,  where  they  have  equally  prospered. 

'^France. — Colbert  was  the  first  who  turned  his  attention 
to  this  important  branch  of  national  economy.  This  minister 
formed  a  design  of  improving  the  French  flocks  by  importing 
from  Spain  and  England,  sheep  more  perfect  than  those  to 
be  found  at  that  period  in  his  native  country.  Daubenton 
devoted  his  mind  to  the  study  of  a  race  so  important  to  agri- 
culture, to  subsistence,  clothing,  and  a  multiplicity  of  arts 
connected  with  our  innumerable  wants.  He  thus  describes 
the  measures  he  adopted  : — 

"  'In  1766,'  Bays  Daubenton,  '  Daniel  Charles  Trudaine, 
Intendant  of  Finance,  which  office  embraced  the  department 
of  commerce,  foresaw  tbat  the  Spaniards  would  refuse  to  fur- 
nish us  wool  as  soon  as  they  had  established  manufactures  ex- 
tensive enough  to  employ  all  that  of  their  own  country.  Tru- 
daine felt  how  severe  a  blow  this  would  be  to  the  commerce 
of  France,  and  therefore  endeavoured  to  devise  some  mode  of 
preventing  the  injury.  Monsieur  Trudaine  and  his  son  con- 
sulted Daubenton  on  the  subject,  in  1776,  and  were  furnished 
with  the  means  of  obtaining  rams  and  ewes  from  Rouasillon, 
Flanders,  England,  Morocco,  Thibet,  and  Spain.  These  ex- 
periments of  M.  Daubenton  having  proved  to  the  government 
that  it  was  easy  to  breed,  rear,  and  preserve  the  Spanish 
race  in  France,  M,  DangeTiUier,  the  governor  of  Ram- 
bouillet,  amongst  others,  requested  of  the  Spanish  govem- 
inent  to  be  supplied  with  a  merino  flock.  The  king  gave 
orders,  that  a  selection  should  be  made  from  the  flocks 
of  highest  repute  in  Spain,  and  in  1786,  three  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  rams  and  ewes  were  sent,  under  the  direction  of  a. 
mayoral  and  three  other  Spanish  shepherds.  When  the  ori- 
ginal merino  flock  arrived  at  Rambouillet,  it  was  composed  of 
sheep  possessed  of  uncommon  beauty.  It  gradually  iucreased 
till  it  was  numerous  enough  to  allow  the  aale  of  sheep  annu- 
ally, for  the  purpose  of  distributing  them  through  the  country, 
and  at  first  several  rams  and  ewes  were  given  to  indi- 
viduals.' 
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H                   The  following  table  shows  the  general  produce  of  wool^H 
H                and  sale  of  sheep  from  the  IlainbouiUet  flu<7ks  between  tba'^f 
H                years  IT96  and  1801,  a  period  at  which  the  merino  sheep^H 
^^               made  rapid  progress : —                                                               I^H 

H                  Year. 

Average 

Weight  of 

Fleece. 

Price  of 
lleece. 

Sheep. 

Sold  for 
Average. 

Price  of  ^1 
Sheep.     ^H 

^^^      1796 
^^^H    1797 
^^^H   '1798 
^^H    1799 
^^^H    1800 
^^^H    1601 

6!bs.  9oz. 
8lbi. 
7lbfc 
81b«. 

8lb8, 

9Ib«.  loi. 

5  francs. 

12r. 

I  Of.  50c. 

15f.  78c 

24f. 

27f.  93e. 

r  Uitins. 
i  Ewea. 
;  Rams. 
(  Ewes. 
/  Rams. 
1  Ewes. 

Rama. 

Ewes. 

Rams. 
1  Ewes. 
]  Rams. 
(  Ewes. 

71  franca. 

107f. 

64f. 

8or. 

60f. 
78f. 
80f. 
68f. 
33  If. 
209f. 
4I2f. 
236f. 

200  franoa^l 
120f.           ^1 

isof.       ^1 
i2or.       ^1 

^1 

^P                   "  The  experiments  of   Daubenton  sufficiently  proved,  tlia^H 
^1                the  superfine  wook  grown  in  France  were  capable  of  under*^H 
H                  going  every  process  to  which   those  of  Spain  are  subjected*    ^^ 
H                and  the  cloths  produced  from  them  were  in  every  respect  as 
H                 good. 

H                     "  Besides   the  establishment  at   Rambouillot,  flocks  were 
H                kept  at  Perpignan,  Pampadour,  and  Alfort.                                ^H 

^^^^^    the  Moniteur,  giving  notice  of  a  sale  of  two  hundred  andr^l 
^^^^^  twenty  ewes  and  rams  of   the  finest  woolled   Spanish  breed, 
^^^^H  part  of  the  flock  kept  on  the  national  farm  of   HambouiUet ; 
^^^^H  also  two  thousand  pounds  of  superfine  wool,  being  the  present 
^^^^H  gear's  clip  of  the  national  flock,  and  one  thousand  three  bun- 
^^^^H  dred  pounds  of  wool,  the  produce  of   the  mixed  breeds  of 
^^^^^  aheep  kept  on  the  menagerie  at  Versailles.      This  advertiee- 
^^^^^^    ment,  which  is  official,  is  accompanied  by  a  notice  from  Lucien  <^| 
^H               Bonaparte,  minister  of  the  interior,  as  follows : —                     ^^| 
^B                   " '  The  Spanish  breed  of  sheep,  that  produce  the  finesfc^H 
^m               wool,  introduced  into  France  thirty  years  ago,  has  not  mani^H 
^^               festcd  the  smallest  symptoms  of  degeneration ;  samples  of  thaf^f 
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woo)  of  this  valuable  flock,  which  was  brought  from  Spain  in 
1786,  are  still  preserved,  aiid  bear  testimony  that  it  has  not 
in  the  least  declined  from  its  original  eKeellence,  although  the 
district  where  these  sheep  have  been  kept  is  not  of  the  best 
quality  for  sheep  fanning:  the  drafts  from  the  flocks  which 
have  been  annually  sold  by  auction,  have  always  exceeded  in 
value  the  expectation  of  the  purchasers,  in  every  country  to 
which  they  have  been  carried,  that  is  not  too  damp  for  sheep. 
"  '  The  weight  of  their  fleeces  is  from  six  to  twelve  pound* 
each,  and  those  of  the  rams  is  sometimes  heavier. 

"  '  Sheep  of  the  ordinary  coarse  wooUed  breed,  when  ! 
crossed  by  a  Spanish  ram,  produce  fleeces  double  the  weight* 
and  far  more  valuable,  than  those  of  their  dams ;  and  if  the 
cross  is  carefully  continued,  by  supplying  rams  of  the  pure 
Spanish  blood,  the  wool  of  the  third  or  fourth  generation  is 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  original  Spanish  wool. 

"  '  These  mixed  breeds  are  more  easily  mauitained,  and 
can  be  fattened  at  as  small  an  expense  as  the  ordinary  breeds 
of  the  country, 

"  '  The  amelioration  of  wool  at  Rambouillet  has  made  so 
great  progress,  that  in  a  circle  of  twenty-four  or  thirty-six 
miles  diameter,  the  manufacturers  purchase  thirty-live  thou- 
sand pounds  of  wool,  improved  by  two,  three,  or  four  crosses. 
"  '  Those  who  wish  to  accelerate  the  amelioration  of  their 
flocks,  by  introducing  into  them  ewes  of  this  improved  sort) 
may  find  abundance  to  be  purchased  in  that  neighbourhood  at 
reasonable  rates,' 

"  Holland. — There  are  few  regions  of  Europe  possessing  a 
temperature  and  soil  which  differ  more  than  those  of  Spain 
and  Holland.  The  merino  sheep  transported  from  a  scorch- 
ing climate  to  a  cold  and  marshy  country,  have  nevertheless 
preserved,  in  Holland,  the  qualities  which  distinguish  them 
from  other  breeds,  and  have  remained  vigorously  healthy,  but 
they  have  not  increased  to  much  extent." 

Ciipe  of  Good  Hope M.  Lasteyrie,    very  sanguine,  and 

deeply  infected  with  the  merino  fever  of  his  day,  says,  "  the 
preservation  of  the  merino  race  in  its  utmost  purity,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  marshes  of  Holland,  and  under 
the  rigorous  climate  of  Sweden,  furnishes  an  additional  support 
to  this  my  unalterable  principle.     Fine  woolled  sheep  may  be 
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kept   wherever    industrious    men    and    intellisrent   breeds 
exist. 

"  Spanish  shepp  have  been  long  domiciled  at  the  Cape 
Good  Hope,  and  it  was  from  thence  that  the  merinos 
first  obtained,  and  token  to  New  South  Wales  and  Vi 
Diem  en's  Land. 

"  Italtf. — Piedmont  possesses  many  flocks  of  pure 
and  improved  breeds.  Count  Grancrie,  on  his  return  from 
the  embassy  to  Spain,  obtained  from  the  Court  of  Madrid 
permission  to  lake  away  a  flock,  which  consisted  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  capital  Segovian  sheep,  selected  by  the  Prince 
of  Maeseran :  part  of  them  wfre  placed  on  the  domain  of 
La  Mandria,  and  the  rest  were  given  to  individuals." 

Great  Britain.- — M.  Laslcyne  gives  an  account  of 
importation  of  Spanish  sheep  by  George  III.,  taken  from  tl 
writings  of  Lord  Somerville,  and  mentions  the  exertions 
made  by  many  individuals  at  that  period,  which  bare  been 
already  mentioned,  and  he  elicits  nothing  which  has  not 
already  appeared  as  to  the  introduction  of  merino  she«p  into 
Great  Britain, 

After  thus  mentioning  the  intro<1uction  of  merino  ehi 
into  those  different  countries,  M.  Lasteyrie  enters  minut 
into  their  management ;  in  each  it  is  not  necessary  to  gii 
those  different  methods  in  detail,  but  the  success  in  Saxonj 
having  been  so  great,  the  mode  of  treatment  must  be 
teresting. 

"  The  methods  pursued  in  Saxony,  with  regard  to 
woolled  sheep,  are  certainly  deserving  of  attention,  whethee 
we  look  to  the  Electoral  farms,  or  to  those  of  individuals, 
because  the  success  of  their  methods  has  been  demonstrated 
by  an  experience  of  nearly  forty  years,  and  the  results  leave 
nothing  to  desire.  This  success  is  ascrihable  to  the 
lisbments  originally  founded  by  Government  at  Stolpe  Hohi 
stein,  and  other  jilacee,  where  schools  for  shepherds  werv! 
instituted,  and  to  the  instructions  disseminated  through  the 
Electorate. 

"  Endeavours  have  been  used,  as  far  as  soil  and  cliioate 
would  permit,  to  treat  the  merino  sheep   according  to 
practice  of  Spain:  we  will  now.  however,  revert  to  one  poi 
In  which  a  departure  from  the  Spanish  custom  is  adopted, 
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"  It  is  generally  believed  in  SaxonVt  and  other  parts  of 
Germany,  as  well  as  Holland,  that  the  intermixture  of  fathers 
and  Tnothera  with  their  progeny,  or  even  that  of  animals 
derived  from  the  same  father  and  mother,  will  occasion 
degeneration  in  fine  wooUed  sheep.  Under  this  convictioni 
the  Saxon  breeders  often  buy  from  other  flocks,  rama  which 
they  substitute  for  those  employed  by  themselves,  and  land 
proprietors  bind  tbeir  tenants,  by  a  clause  in  their  leases, 
to  renew  every  year  a  certain  number  of  rams.  The  undis- 
tinguished mixture  of  the  same  flock,  wbicb  has  taken  place 
in  Sweden,  France,  and  every  part  of  Germany,  proves,  in  a 
decisive  manner,  that  it  is  useless  to  procure  other  rams, 
while  any  one  possesses  those  which  are  endowed  with  good 
qualities.  If  the  opinion  in  question  were  correct,  there 
would  not  be  a  single  perfect  sheep  at  this  moment  in  Spain, 
for  in  that  country  the  animals  have  copulated  among  each 
other  for  ages,  without  distinction  of  parentage. 

"  The  usual  food  given  to  the  sheep  during  winter  consists 
of  hay,  aftermath,  trefoil,  and  oats,  or  rye  straw,  &c. :  the 
hay  is  distributed  twice  or  thrice  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
and  in  greater  or  smaller  quantities,  as  it  is  more  or  less  sub- 
stantia] :  those  who  have  no  hay  substitute  for  it  pca's-haum, 
vetches,  or  lentils ;  care  Is  taken  to  cut  the  latter  kinds  of 
fodder  before  their  maturity,  that  they  may  be  more  nutri- 
tious, and  that  the  fall  of  leaf  may  be  prevented,  which  would 
Otherwise  take  place  for  want  of  moisture.  Some  farmers, 
too,  make  amends  for  want  of  hay  by  the  use  of  cakes  from 
oleaginous  grain,  hy  bran  and  crushed  corn,  or  sometimes 
meal;  tbey  mix  the  cakes  and  meal  in  vessels  filled  with 
water,  which  are  placed  in  the  sheep  houses,  and  the  resi- 
duum at  the  bottom  of  those  vessels  Is  afterwards  given  them 
to  eat.  This  method  contributes  to  preserve  the  animals  in 
good  health  at  a  season  when  it  is  difficult  to  procure  fresh 
food ;  grain  given  in  this  manner  is  more  nutritious,  parti- 
cularly if  the  meal  be  mixed  in  hot  water.  This  food  is  best 
adapted  to  the  lambs,  but  when  given  to  sheep,  about  sis  or 
seven  pounds  of  meal  are  allotted  to  a  hundred.  When  there 
is  a  want  of  provender,  or  the  snow  is  of  long  continuance, 
corn  is  given  to  the  sheep  in  the  straw,  or  indeed  sometimes 
threshed  and  alone ;  hut  as  the  latter  food  is  always  expenaire. 
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it  is  generally  soon  replaced  by  roots  of  different  kinds,  viz., 
beets,  turnips,  carrots,  and  more  especially  potatoes.     This 
method,  hardly  adopted  at  all  in  France,  cannot  be   too 
strongly  recommended  to  owners  of  flocks.     It  is  well  known 
that  the  dry  food  on  which  sheep  are  obliged  to  live  during 
a  bad  season,  often  occasions  disorders,  for  which  reason  the 
English    farmer    cultivates   turnips   largely,   as    his   winter 
resource.     Thus  he  is  enabled  to  keep  a  larger  stock  than 
he  otherwise  could,  a  provision  of  roots  being  added  to  his 
ordinary  fodder.     In  Saxony,  great  care  is  taken  to  collect 
the  horse    chesnuts,  which  are   regarded  as  a  wholesome 
aliment,  and  a  specific  against  the  rot;  they  are  given  to  the 
dieep  in  autumn,  when  green  food  ceases.     The  chesnuts  are 
cut  into  pieces,  which  it  would  be  dangerous  to  omit,  as  they 
might  otherwise  stick  in  the  throat  of  the  animal,  and  cause 
its  death.     Sheep  as  well  as  cattle  refuse  at  first  to  eat  this 
food,  but  when  accustomed  to  it,  they  seek  it  with  avidity, 
and  even  like  to  eat  the  prickly  husk  in  which  the  nut  is 
enveloped.     The  wethers,  and  the  ewes  which  have  not  had 
lambs,  have  generally  no  food  but  hay,  or  other  inferior 
support,  the  best  aliment  being  reserved  for  the  ewe  mothers, 
the  rams  and  the  lambs.      The  racks   are  constructed  by 
which  the  fodder  is  not  wasted,  and  the  fleeces  are  preserved 
from  injury.     During  winter  the  flocks  are  taken  abroad,  when 
the  season  will  permit ;  if  the  snow  be  not  too  deep,  they  are 
driven  to  the  woods,  or  to  dry  lands  and  moors.     Those 
breeders  who  have  no  winter  pasturage,  keep  their  flocks  in 
the  sheep-houses  from  the  beginning  of  November  tiU  April, 
but  care  is  taken  that  they  move  about  in  the  courts  every 
day,  and  remain  in  the  open  air  three  or  four  hours :    the 
doors  of  the  houses,  too,  are  frequently  opened,  that  the  air 
may  be  incessantly  changed.      There  are  even  owners  of 
flocks  in  Saxony,  who  have  no  pastures  at  all,  and  keep  their 
sheep  in  the  houses  and  yards  throughout  the  year ;   nor  is 
this  treatment  injurious  either  to  their  health,  or  the  fineness 
of  their  wool,  as  long  as  care  is  taken  to  supply  them  with 
proper  food,  and  to  keep  their  houses  dry  and  airy.     The 
general  custom,  however,  is  to  put  them,  during  favourable 
weather,  into  pastures,  where  they  find  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
food ;  and  when  those  are  not  to  be  had,  they  are  driven  to 
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the  hills,  and  other  dry  places.  They  leave  the  houses  in  the 
momiag,  as  soon  as  the  dew  entirely  disappears,  and  repose 
in  the  shade  during^  the  heat  of  the  day.  When  rain  falls 
lieavily,  or  the  fogs  are  thick,  they  are  kept  in  their  houses, 
nor  arc  they  suffered  to  go  into  the  fields  after  an  abundant 
shower  of  hail.  In  this  respect,  the  Saxons  imitate  the 
shepherds  of  Spain. 

"  It  is  customary,  in  some  farms  in  Saxony,  to  let  the  sheep 
drink  in  their  stables  during  winter,  instead  of  taking  them 
to  the  watering  places.  The  Saxon  breeders  not  only  con- 
sider salt  salutary  to  sheep,  but  are  of  opinion  that  it  imparts 
a  greater  degree  of  tineiiese  to  the  fieece. 

"  Such  are,  in  general,  the  different  methods  uf  managing 
sheep  in  Saxony  ;  they  are  varied  and  modified  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  its  products :  the  good  farmers 
observe  the  principle  without  which  no  6ock  can  prosper, 
that  is,  to  keep  a  number  of  animals  only  iu  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  support  grown  on  their  land.  Experience  has 
proved  that  the  quality  of  wool  produced  by  a  flock  is  always 
proportionate  to  the  quality  and  extent  of  the  nutriment 
which  it  has  received. 

"  The  shearing  takes  place  at  the  beginning  of  May,  after 
the  fleece  has  been  washed  on  the  backs  of  the  animals :  for- 
merly the  wool  was  washed  in  warm  water,  after  being  cut 
from  the  sheep,  according  to  the  Spanish  plan  ;  but  this  cus- 
tom has  been  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  the  wool  felting 
into  balls,  by  which  its  value  was  much  reduced.  The  mode  of 
waahinggenerallypursued.consists  in  driving thesheep through 
a  brook  or  rivulet :  the  nest  morning  they  are  again  brought 
thither,  and  plunged  into  the  stream,  that  every  part  of  the 
fleece  may  be  equally  penetrated;  after  which  the  wool  is 
pressed  by  the  hand,  beginning  at  the  head,  and  proceeding 
regularly  to  the  extremities.  In  the  afternoon  they  are  driven 
once  more  through  the  water,  then  two  days  are  allowed  for 
tie  fleece  to  become  dry,  and  on  the  next  they  are  shoni.  A 
shepherd  despatches  twenty-five  sheep  per  day.  The  wool 
is  not  sorted,  as  in  Spain,  but  accommodated,  the  finest 
being  separated  from  the  coarsest,  and  Irom  that  which  ie 
soiled." 
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"  Travels    in    Iceland,   by   Sir    George    Stewart 
"  Mackenzie,  Bart." 

^^  The  sheep  of  Iceland  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the  Old 
Scotch  Highland  sort,  which  is  now  nearly  extinct  They 
are  larger,  however,  and  the  wool  is  long  and  soft,  but  not 
fine.  Many  of  them  are  entirely  black,  and  a  great  portion 
are  black  and  white.  The  wool  is  never  shorn,  but  pulled 
off;  much  of  it  is  lost  before  it  is  taken  off,  and  what  remains, 
after  hanging  for  a  term  on  the  animal's  back,  becomes  spoiled 
and  felted  by  the  rain.  The  sheep  are  very  much  infested  by 
vermin,  known  in  England  by  the  name  of  ticks  and  heds. 
The  lambs  are  early  restrained  from  sucking,  and  the  ewes 
are  milked,  and  butter  is  made  from  the  produce. 

"  It  is  part  of  the  emplojrment  of  the  women  during  winter 
to  pick  and  clean  the  wool,  and  to  spin  it  A  considerable 
quantity  is  exported,  and  it  is  so  valuable  an  article  in  Den- 
mark, that  it  sells  in  Iceland  for  a  much  higher  price  than 
coarse  wool  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 

<<  About  the  year  1 756  an  attempt  was  made  to  improve 
the  wool  in  Iceland  by  the  introduction  of  Spanish  rams,  but 
owing  to  negligence  it  was  unsuccessful.  With  that  zeal  for 
bettering  the  condition  of  his  country  which  distinguishes 
him,  Mr.  Stephenson,  of  Indreholm,  brought  a  few  merino 
rams  and  ewes  from  Norway,  in  1808.  This  wool  is  toler* 
ably  fine,  but  by  no  means  so  good  as  that  of  the  merinos  in 
England.  I  saw  the  lambs  of  the  first  cross  between  them 
and  the  Iceland  ewes,  and  they  promised  very  well  If  Mr. 
Stephenson  perseveres  in  his  laudable  exertions,  and  if  the 
people  can  be  made  sensible  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  improving  the  wool,  he  wiU  have  the  satisfaction  of  hay-i* 
ing  begun  a  most  beneficial  improvement. 

*^  The  gathering  of  the  sheep  from  the  mountains  before 
the  commencement  of  winter  is  a  very  important  part  of  the 
business  of  an  Iceland  farmer.  As  soon  as  the  hay-harvest 
is  over,  and  when  the  Kreppstion,  or  parish-officer,  thinks 
that  the  farmers  are  ready,  he  informs  the  Sysselman  of  the 
district,  who  causes  a  notice  to  be  given  in  the  churches,  that 
on  a  certain  day  the  gathering  of  the  sheep  shall  commence. 
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and  at  the  same  time  appoints  a  place  of  rendezi-ous.  Every 
farmer  who  has  a  considerable  part  of  his  flock  feeding  oq  the 
mountaiDS  must  send  one  man,  or  if  the  number  of  his  sheep 
be  very  small,  he  may  join  with  another  whose  case  is  similar, 
and  together  they  send  one.  When  the  men  destined  for 
this  service  assemble,  they  choose  one  who  has  had  much 
experience,  whom  they  agree  to  obey,  and  they  give  him  the 
title  of  '  King,"  and  the  power  of  selecting  two  associates  as 
councillors.  On  the  appointed  day  they  meet  at  the  place 
fixed  upon,  perhaps  to  the  number  uf  two  hundred,  on  horaC' 
back.  Having  pitched  their  tents  and  committed  their  horses 
to  the  care  of  children,  who  have  accompanied  them,  the 
'  King'  on  horseback  gives  his  orders,  and  sends  the  men  off 
two  and  two,  strictly  enjoining  them  not  to  lose  sight  of  their 
comrades.  Having  collected  as  many  sheep  as  they  can  ^nd, 
they  drive  them  towards  the  tents,  and  then  shift  their  quar- 
ters. Thus  they  go  on  during  a  week,  when  they  take  all 
the  sheep  to  one  of  the  large  pens  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
which  consists  of  one  large  enclosure,  surrounded  by  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  ones,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  sheep 
belonging  to  different  persons.  This  business  is  quite  a  rural 
festival,  but  the  merriment  is  often  mingled  with  the  lamenta- 
tions of  those  who  have  lost  some  of  their  sheep,  or  the  quarrels 
of  others,  who  have  accidentally  fixed  upon  some  mark  of  the 
property  of  others.  The  search  for  sheep  is  repeated  about 
the  middle,  and  again  about  the  end  of  October.  At  this 
time  those  only  who  have  failed  in  recovering  their  sheep  on 
the  former  occasion  are  engaged.  Every  animal  which  is 
unproductive,  or  which  cannot  be  used,  must,  by  a  law  which 
is  strictly  enforced,  be  sent  to  the  mountains  about  the  end  of 
May,  in  order  that  as  much  fine  grass  as  possible  may  be 
saved  for  the  milch  cows  and  ewes,  and  for  making  bay." 
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"  An  Account  of  Peruvian  Sheep,  by  William  Wal- 
"TON.      1811." 

"  There  are  four  species  of  Peruvian  sheep. 

**  The  Llama  is  considerably  the  largest  and  strongest,  is 
used  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  carries  the  weight  of  four 
arrobas,  equal  to  lOOlbs.  The  whole  body  is  covered  with  a 
soft  woolly  coat  of  hair ;  their  fleeces  manufacture  excellent 
blankets,  frizes,  and  coarse  woollens,  which  are  warm  and 
durable,  and  admit  a  good  dye. 

*^  The  Alpaca  is  something  less  than  the  Llama,  but  is 
also  used  as  a  beast  of  burden.  Nine-tenths  of  the  wool  of 
it  is  black,  the  residue  partly  white,  red,  and  grizzled.  It  is 
of  a  very  long  staple,  often  reaching  to  twelve  inches,  and 
partakes  greatly  of  soft  glossy  hair.  It  is  not  of  that  felting 
nature  common  to  other  wools,  from  the  great  elasticity  of  its 
fibres,  and  requires  a  very  nice  preparation  to  enable  it  to 
receive  colours.  It  is  extremely  soft  and  silky  to  the  touch, 
and  when  dyed,  it  loses  nothing  of  its  singular  gloss. 

<*  The  HuanacOy  or  Guanaco^  is  the  largest  of  the  two  spe- 
cies of  Peruvian  wild  sheep,  yet  generally  rather  smaller  than 
the  Alpaca. 

<^  This  animal  is  found  only  in  its  wild  state,  and  has  not 
been  domesticated,  but  in  solitary  instances ;  it  is  decidedly 
the  swiftest  animal  the  Peruvians  have* 

^^  The  Huanaco  lives  in  a  gregarious  manner,  and  is  seen 
feeding  in  herds  of  one  to  two  hundred,  on  the  declivities  of 
the  snowy  and  solitary  mountains  of  Upper  Peru :  they  are 
shy,  vigilant,  and  have  a  centinel  on  an  elevation,  to  announce 
the  approach  of  footsteps.  Molena  says,  that  when  the  snow 
commences,  they  descend  from  the  Cordilleras  in  search  of 
food,  into  the  plains  of  ChilL 

^^  The  wool  of  the  Huanaco  is  shorn  off  the  skin  as  the 
hunter  brings  it  in ;  it  is  nearly  of  the  same  nature  and 
colour  as  that  of  the  Yigonia,  with  this  difference,  that  it  is 
coarser,  shorter  in  staple,  and  of  a  lighter  colour — ^not  so  red. 
It  is  also  much  filled  with  hair,  which  renders  it  less  valuable. 

"  The  Vicuna^  or  Vigonia^  is  by  far  the  most  delicate,  and, 
from  the  fineness  and  consequent  value  of  its  wool,  the  most 
interesting  of  the  four  species  of  Peruvian  sheep.     The  uni- 
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form  colour  of  the  Vigonia  fleece  is  of  a  russet  rcJ,  or  red 
brown,  for  the  few  exceptions  that  have  been  seen  white  con- 
stitute trivial  TariatiouB.  The  wool  of  this  auimal  is  the 
softest,  finest,  most  silky,  and,  when  picked,  the  most  valuable 
in  the  world.  The  only  objection  that  can  be  brought  against 
Vigonia  wool  is  its  colour,  which  prevents  it  from  being  intro- 
duced into  light  fabrics  and  fancy  cloths,  shawls,  &c. ;  it  poa- 
seaaea,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  virtue  of  felting. 

"  The  manufacture  of  this  kind  of  wool  into  cloth  and 
atuSs  was  known  to  the  ancient  Peruvians,  and  they  atill  con- 
tinue it,  with  many  European  improvements. 

"  The  common  Sheep's  Wool  of  South  America  is  the  pro- 
duction of  tlic  Spanish  sheep  that  have  been  taken  over  to  that 
country,  where  they  have  multiplied  to  that  great  degree  that 
they  can  be  bought  in  the  interior  at  the  low  price  of  one 
dollar.  The  fleece  of  this  animal  serves  to  protect  the  Indian 
from  the  blasts  of  his  wintry  atmosphere,  and  its  flesh  aflorda 
him  sustenance.  This  valuable  race  of  quadrupeds  has  spread 
in  Upper  Peru,  as  the  homed  cattle  have  done  in  the  pampas 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  each  has  chosen  its  most  congenial  -< 
range  and  most  suitable  pasture.  The  sheep,  as  they  at  pre- 
sent exist  in  South  America,  have  not  altogether  preserved 
the  fine  coat  of  the  parent  stock :  the  black  breeds  are  the 
moat  encouraged,  and  in  some  parts  no  other  arc  thought  of 
anv  value." 
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ImproTement  in  Machinery — Giji^  Mills — Riots — Luddism — Disappointments  in 
Merino  Sheep — Tax  proposed  on  Foreign  Wool— Petition  in  support  from 
Wool  Growers — Select  Committee  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Wool 
and  Woollen  Trade— Excitement  in  the  Clothing  Districts — Public  Meet- 
ings— Resolutions  passed — Deputies  meet  in  London,  John  Maitland,  Esq. 
Chairman — Evidence  before  Select  Committee — Lord  Lasoelles,  Chainnan 
— Report  of  Committee— Lord  Milton*s  Opinion  on  the  Exportation  of 
British  Wool — Lord  Milton's  Letter  to  James  Bischoff— Answer  thereto — 
Lord  Sheffield's  Report  at  the  Lewes  Wool  Fair,  1816— Letters  to  the  Eari 
of  Sheffield,  by  J.  B.  S. — Meeting  of  Agriculturists — Resolutions. 

Notwithstanding  the  extensive  improvement  introduced  in 
manufactures,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  bring  them  into 
operation,  from  the  fears  and  excitement  which  prevailed 
amongst  the  labouring  classes ;  for  a  system  was  pursued  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, in  the  years  1810  and  1811,  to  destroy  frames 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  lace ;  and  the  spirit  which  there 
had  its  rise,  extended  to  the  larger  manufacturing  districts, 
and  the  destruction  of  all  machinery,  which,  as  they  thought, 
interfered  with  hand  labour,  was  contemplated. 

Riots  commenced  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  in  the 
year  1812,  the  chief  object  being  the  destruction  of  gig  mills 
used  for  raising  the  wool  on  blankets,  coatings,  baize,  and 
on  cloth  in  the  process  of  finishing.  The  men  were  regu- 
larly organised  and  trained*  After  demolishing  the  works  of 
Mr.  Foster,  of  Horbury,  in  Yorkshire,  their  leader  ordered 
them  into  a  field,  and  their  numbers  (each  man  having  a 
number  to  conceal  his  name)  being  called  over,  he  dismissed 
them  by  the  word  of  command, — "  the  work  is  done,  disperse  I" 
The  time  occupied  in  the  business  of  mustering,  destruction, 
and  dispersing  did  not  exceed  twenty  minutes.  They  had  the 
appellation  of  Luddites.  Detachments  were  sent  round  the 
country,  who  searched  the  houses  for  arms,  and  their  depreda- 
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tions  were  not  checked,  till  a  most  respectable  manufacturer 
at  Hudder86eld,  Mr.  Horsfall,  was  shot  near  his  own  house. 
A  reward  of  £2,000  was  offered  for  the  detection  of  the  mur- 
derers, one  of  whom  turned  king's  evidence,  and  three  were 
tried  and  convicted  by  a  special  commission,  in  January, 
1813,  and  were  executed  at  York;  and  fourteen,  who  were 
severally  convicted  of  participating  in  an  attack  on  Mr.  Cart- 
wright'a  mill,  and  other  mills,  were  all  executed  on  one  day ; 
and  however  revolting  the  destruction  of  so  many  lives  ia  to 
the  feelings,  it  was  considered  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
stop  the  ravages  which  were  daily  committed.  It  put  an  end 
to  those  disorders,  and  at  the  assizes  which  took  place  at 
York,  in  the  April  following,  Mr.  Parlte,  king's  counsel,  pub- 
licly declared,  that  however  Hanguiufiry  it  had  appeared,  in 
the  execution  of  so  many  deluded  wretches,  leaving  twelve 
widows  and  fifty-seven  orphan  children,  Luddism  was  then 
extinct,  and  government  declined  to  prosecute  the  other  pri- 
soners, having  been  only  determined  to  restore  tranquillity 
and  good  order. 

Though  the  exertions  made  by  public  men,  and  by  Uie 
leading  agriculturists  of  the  kingdom,  to  introduce  the  S]iauiah 
merino  sheep  had  been  so  great,  they  found  it  impossible  to 
produce  that  quality  of  wool  which  was  required  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  superfine  cloth ;  and  when  they  brought  their  wool 
to  market,  meeting  the  competition  of  Spanish  wool,  and  of 
Saxony  wool,  the  fineness  of  which  now  became  known,  they 
were  greatly  disappointed  at  the  prices  they  were  able  to 
obtain,  attributing  them  to  what  they  considered  the  prejudices 
of  the  manufacturers,  and  they  pressed  upon  Government 
their  grand  specific  for  all  distresses,  taxation  on  foreign  wool, 
as  their  only  protection  against  the  evils  of  which  they  com- 
plained. The  agriculturists  of  England  were,  however,  divided 
into  two  parties, — those  whose  possessions  were  on  the  light 
soils,  the  downs  and  the  heaths,  with  fine  herbage,  and  those 
whose  property  consisted  of  rich,  loamy,  clay,  and  fen  lands. 
The  former  were  disappointed  in  the  improvement  they  antici- 
pated in  their  fleeces  from  the  introduction  of  the  merino 
sheep ;  and  at  their  head  were  Lord  SomerviUe,  the  Earl  of 
Sheffield,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Mr.  Western,  Mr.  Burrell,  Mr. 
Holme  Sumner,  &c.  &c. ;  while  those  who  encouraged  the 
VOL.  r.  2d 
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new  Leicester  breed,  and  their  cross  with  South  Down  sheep, 
were  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Mr.  Coke,  of  Norfolk,  and  the 
leading  agriculturists  in  the  midland  and  northern  counties, 
who,  by  their  improved  mode  of  farming,  the  extent  of  new 
inclosures,  and  turnip  husbandry,  increased  the  weight  both  of 
the  carcase  and  the  fleece,  and  with  that  their  own  profits. 
Inclosures  were  also  extended  to  the  high  down  lands.  En- 
couraged by  the  high  prices  of  com,  the  plough  was  carried 
into  districts  which  for  ages  had  been  sheep  pastures,  and  by 
thus  giving  their  sheep  more  succulent  food,  they  increased  the 
weight  of  the  fleece,  but  deteriorated  its  quality  ;  and  finding 
they  could  not  get  the  price  per  lb.  which  they  formerly  received, 
the  agriculturists  endeavoured  by  legislative  enactments  to 
check  or  prohibit  the  importation  of  foreign  wool,  and  force  on 
the  manufacturers  their  deteriorated  article  at  a  higher  price. 
They  therefore  petitioned  Parliament  for  the  imposition  of  a  tax 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  wool,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, ^^  to  examine  into  the  policy  of  imposing  an  increased 
duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign  seeds,  and  to  report  their 
opinion  thereon  to  the  House ;  and  they  were  also  instructed 
to  take  into  their  consideration  the  laws  relative  to  woollen 
goods,  and  the  trade  of  wool,  and  also  to  consider  the  laws 
prohibiting  the  growth  of  tobacco  in  Great  Britain,  and  were 
empowered  to  report  from  time  to  time  to  the  House,  together 
with  the  minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  them." 

This  annunciation  caused  considerable  excitement  and  alarm 
in  the  manufacturing  districts.  A  public  meeting  of  the  wool- 
staplers  of  Leeds,  Wakefield,  and  Huddersfield,  was  held  at 
Leeds,  April  15th,  1816,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
propriety  of  opposing  the  intended  bill  to  permit  the  exporta- 
tion of  sheep  and  wool,  duty  free,  and  to  impose  a  duty  on 
wool  imported ;  Mr.  Wm.  Westerman  in  the  chair,  when  it 
was  resolved — 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  a  duty  upon  foreign 
wool  imported  would  be  a  serious  injury  to  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture of  this  country,  and  tend  ultimately  to  the  utter  ruin  of  its 
foreign  export  trade. 

"  That  the  exportation  of  sheep  and  wool  will  prove  most  inju- 
rious to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  this  country,  as  at  the 
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present  time  the  wools  grc 
the  hands  of  the  growers, 
at  prices  never  before  giv( 

"  That  every  exertion  should  be  used  to  prevent  the  above  bill 
passing  into  a  law,  and  thai  for  that  purpose  the  woolstapters  do 
unite  with  (he  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  their  petition  against 
the  intended  bill. 

"  That  a  delegate  be  sent  from  this  meeting  to  give  eviilenee 
before  the  committee  of  the  House  nf  Commons,  and  to  unite  witti 
the  delegates  from  the  manufacturing  interests  in  opposing  the 
intended  bill. 

"That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  carry  ihe  intentions  of  this 
meeting  into  eflecl." 

Similar  meetings  were  held  in  the  diffurent  manufacturing 
districts.  The  following  resolutions,  which  were  passed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  woolstaplera  of 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Rochdale,  enter  more  into 
detail,  and  show  the  opinion  prevalent  among  them : — 

"  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  the  present  high  price  of  wool 
has  necessarily  oecasioncd  such  an  advance  in  manufactured  goods, 
as  already  to  have  greatly  injured  the  trade  to  the  continent  of 
Europe,  which  appears  corroborated  by  numerous  letters  from 
foreign  importers  to  iheir  correspondents  here,  in  which  they  state 
the  prices  to  be  such  as  to  compel  them  to  substitute  their  own 
manufactures,  though  inferior  to  ours. 

"  That,  shoulil  furcigners  be  able  to  procure  English  wool  to 
mis  with  that  of  their  own  growth,  (they  having  already  got 
machinery  to  great  perfection,  and  the  price  of  labour  being  con- 
siderably lower  than  it  is  with  us,)  it  would  fully  answer  their  pur- 
pose, and  the  exportation  of  woollen  goods  from  this  country  to 
the  continent  of  Europe  would  immediately  cease;  that  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  whose  manufactures  are  rather  in- 
creasing, would  in  a  short  time  cease  also. 

"  That  it  appears  to  this  meeting,  every  farmer  and  fell-monger 
can,  if  he  be  disposed,  6nd  a  ready  and  advantageous  market  for 
his  wool  at  home,  and  consequently,  that  there  is  sufficient  com- 
petition, without  opening  it  to  foreign  demands,  which  in  fact 
would  not  be  any  relief  to  them,  either  in  increasing  the  price  or 
consumption.  Thai  ever  since  the  exportation  of  wool  has  been 
prohibited,  the  whole  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
manufactured  at  home. 

2  D  2 
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<<  That  the  consumption  of  wool  in  this  town  and  neighbourhood 
is  estiin<ited  at  1,000  packs  (weighing  240lbs.  each)  per  week,  every 
pack  of  which  affords  employment  and  subsistence  to  at  least 
thirty  persons.  The  injury,  therefore,  which  might  be  done 
within  our  own  district,  by  suffering  the  exportation  of  the  raw 
material,  may  easily  be  calculated  with  respect  to  the  population 
employed  in  manufacturing  it.  And  a  certain  proportion  of  ma- 
chinery would  in  consequence  be  rendered  useless. 

"  That  the  master  manufacturers  have  expended  a  large  propor- 
tion of  their  capital  in  mills,  machinery,  and  necessary  buildings, 
which  would  be  thrown  out  of  employ,  should  such  a  measure  as 
proposed  be  adopted,  to  the  very  great  injury  of  all,  and  total  ruin 
of  many  of  them. 

*'  That  the  value  of  land  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  in  its 
own  nature  is  poor  and  unproductive,  is  entirely  supported  and 
upheld  by  its  manufactories,  and  would  be  rendered  little  worth 
without  them. 

"  That,  for  the  above  reasons,  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  every 
possible  exertion  should  be  used  to  counteract  so  destructive  a 
measure  as  that  of  allowing  the  exportation  of  British  wool ;  or 
in  any  manner  relaxing  the  prohibitions  which  the  legislature  has 
hitherto  so  vigilantly  and  wisely  interposed,  to  protect  so  important 
a  branch  of  the  manufactures  of  the  country. 

"  That,  to  this  end  it  will  be  highly  proper  to  depute  a  certain 
number  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  woolstaplers  to  attend 
in  London  during  the  discussion  of  the  business  in  Parliament. 

"  That  a  committee  for  conducting  the  business  in  the  country 
be  elected,"  kc.  &c. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  merchants,  manufacturers, 
wool  importers,  woolstaplers,  and  others  interested  in  the 
wool  and  woollen  trades  in  London,  was  appointed ;  they 
were  joined  by  the  delegates  from  the  manufacturing  districts, 
and  John  Maitland,  Esq.,  M.P.,  was  chosen  chairman. 

The  following  evidence  was  given  before  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  according  to  the  printed  minutes : — 

Mr.  Matthew  Thompson,  worsted  spinner  and  manufac- 
turer at  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  was  acquainted  with  the  prices 
of  Lincolnshire  wool  since  the  year  1789,  and  gave  the  follow- 
ing tables,  after  stating  that  some  wool  similar  to  Lincolnshire 
wool  was  occasionally  imported. 
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1  178!)  the  price  wj 

tod  of  281bB. 

i-yo 

1791  . 


.  21i 


Od.  do. 


1792 25s.  Od.  do. 


ISs.  Od.  do. 
18s.  6d.  do. 
21s.  Od.  do. 


1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 

1797 19s.  6d.  do. 

1798 les.  Od.  do. 

1799 20s.  Od.  do. 

1800 248.  Od.  do. 


Id  1801  the  price  wns  32s.  Od.  per 
tod  of  28lbs. 

1802   3.3a.  Od.  do. 

1803    339.  Od.  do. 

1804 33s.  Od.  do. 

1805 34s.  Od.  do. 

1806 27a.  Od.  do. 

1808 233.  Od.  do. 

1809 28s.  Od.  do. 

1810    323.  Od.  do. 

1811  26s.  Od.  do. 

1812   30s.  Od.  do. 

1813 35s.  Od.  do. 


In  1814,  the  wool  of  the  former  was  not  sold.  He  believes  it 
is  on  hand  now.  He  had  GOa.  per  tod  offered  for  it,  though  the 
price  paid  by  the  witness  for  similar  wool  during  the  months  of 
July,  August,  and  Septemhcr,  was  40s.  to  58s.  per  tod;  and  in 

1815,  543.  per  tod; 

1816,  458.  to  483.  per  tod. 

He  attributed  the  high  price  in  1814  and  1815  to  an  in- 
creased demand,  and  a  small  proportion  of  those  wools  in 
that  season  being  of  good  quality ;  thinks  the  exportation  of 
worsted  yam  would  be  highly  prejudicial  to  the  manufacturers 
at  home.  Knows  that  in  Holland  they  would  be  very  de- 
sirous of  it.  Yarn  is  sent  from  England  to  Ireland.  Pur- 
chased wool  at  Amsterdam,  which,  when  mixed  with  English 
wool,  he  manufactured,  but  it  did  not  answer  so  well  as 
the  English.  Gave  for  that  wool,  unwashed,  la.  6d.  per  lb.; 
washed,  2s.  Id.  per  lb. 

William  Barff,  woolstapler  at  Wakefield,  gave  a  state- 
ment of  the  average  price  of  wool  for  the  last  thirty-six  years, 
taken  from  his  own  hooka,  at  midsummer  in  each  year. 


1781 
1782 
1783 
178- 
1T8; 


"i 


Did  not  buy 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


1789 
1790 
1791 


Did  not 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
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Year. 


1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 

1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 


Long 
Wool. 


Short 
Wool. 


Coarse. 


Year. 


Long 
Wool. 


Short 
Wool. 


Coarse. 


By  long  wool,  he  means  Northumberland  and  Yorkshire. 
By  short  wool  he  means  Northumberland  and  Scotland. 
Gave  3s.  per  lb.  for  the  finest  English  wool,  sorted.  Sup- 
poses the  price  of  English  wool  to  fluctuate,  from  the  quantity 
of  foreign  wool  imported. 

PiM  Nevins,  a  manufacturer  and  merchant,  of  Leeds, 
confirmed  the  opinions  given  by  the  two  former  witnesses, 
with  respect  to  the  price  of  clothing  wool. 

James  Riley,  woolstapler,  Bermondsey,  delivered  the 
following  table,  taken  from  his  own  books : — 


Year. 

Best  Sussex 
Down   Wool. 

Down  Wools 
other  Counties. 

Kent  Wool. 

d.        d. 

a.        a. 

a.         a. 

1801 

21  to  22  per  lb. 

17  to  18  per  lb. 

12  to  13 

per  lb. 

1802 

20  to  22      „ 

17  to  18      „ 

14  to  15 

1803 

19  to  21      „ 

17  to  18      „ 

13  to  14 

1804 

22  to  24      „ 

19  to  20      „ 

15 

1805 

28  to  30      „ 

24  to  26      „ 

16 

1806 

22  to  24      „ 

20  to  21      „ 

14  to  15 

1807 

22  to  24      „ 

19  to  20      „ 

13 

1808 

23  to  24      „ 

19  to  20      „ 

12 

1809 

32  to  36      „ 

28  to  30      „ 

14 

1810 

28  to  30      „ 

22  to  24      „ 

14 

1811 

20  to  21      „ 

17  to  18      „ 

12 

1812 

23  to  24      „ 

20  to  22      „ 

13 

1813 

23  to  24      „ 

20  to  22      „ 

14  to  18 

1814 

26  to  28      „ 

22  to  23      >, 

16  to  24 

1815 

21  to  24      „ 

18  to  20      „ 

1 1  to  21 

W  ESTEEM  AN. 


The  price  of  Kent  woo],  at  the  cloaeof  the  American  war, 
waa  as  low  as  fivepence  per  pound,  and  Sussex  wool  tenpcnce 
per  pound. 

Question  put — "  Do  you  belit-'vc  that  the  wool  from  merino 
flocks,  in  a  district  that  grew  chiefly  long  wool,  would  fetch 
so  high  a  price  as  the  wool  from  a  merino  Hock  grown  in  the 
county  of  Hereford?" 

Answer—"  No  ;  the  wool  grown  in  the  county  of  Hereford 
would  be  much  more  valuable  than  the  other,  and  much 
superior.  When  Ion?  wool  is  grown,  the  feed  operates  upon 
the  growth  of  it.  If  you  put  merino  sheep  into  land  similar 
to  Lincolnshire,  it  would  not  be  as  good  as  in  other  places. 
I  have  known  from  experience  that  all  kind  of  fine  wool  is 
grown  best  where  there  is  short  feed." 

William  Westerman,  wooUtapler,  Leeds,  delivered  the 
following  table  of  Norfolk  and  Sufiblk  fleece  wool,  price  per 
pack  of  240lbs. 


£.   9. 

IT 

£. 

B. 

1770  9  0  per  pack. 

1786  13 

0  per  pk. 

1801  20 

10  pe 

pk. 

1771  9  10 

1787  13 

15   „ 

1802  22 

10 

1772  9  0 

1788  13 

0   „ 

1803  21 

10 

1773  8  10 

1789  14 

5   „ 

1804  24 

0 

1774  9  0 

1790  14 

5   „ 

1805  24 

0 

1775  9  0 

1791  16 

0   „ 

1606  24 

10 

1776  9  10 

1792  18 

10   „ 

1807  24 

10 

1777  9  10 

1793  13 

0   „ 

1808  25 

0 

1778  8  10 

1794  16 

0   » 

1809  34 

0 

1779  6  10 

1795  19 

10   „ 

1810  33 

0 

1780  6  15    „ 

1796  19 

10   „ 

1811  22 

0 

1781  9  0 

1797  15 

0   „ 

1812  21 

0 

1782  10  10 

1798  18 

0   .. 

1813  24 

0 

1783  9  0 

1799  23 

0   „ 

1614  26 

0 

1784  12  0 

1800  20 

0   „ 

1815  25 

0 

1785  9  0 

When  Spanish  wool  is  at  a  high  price,  fine  English  wool  will, 
in  some  measure,  be  increased  in  price.  Wool  is  imported  of 
a  quality  similar  to  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  wool,  which  affects 
the  price  greatly  :  it  has  been  more  imported  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years  thou  formerly,  and  German  wools  in  par- 
ticular ;  but  the  supply  at  home  of  wool  of  that  description, 
is  not  sufficiently  great  to  ensure  its  being  sold  at  a  low  price 
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without  importation.  BelieTes,  from  his  own  experience,  that 
the  prices  of  Britbh  wools  are  more  goremed  bj  brisk  de- 
mand, bv  domestic  and  foreign  trade,  than  by  the  importation 
of  foreign  wools. 

RicHABD  Fawcbtt,  woolstaplcr,  Bradford,  Yorkshire, 
imports  Irish  wool  similar  to  the  long  wools  of  Lincolnshire. 
The  price  in  1814  was  19d.  to  20d.,  1815  18d.  to  21d.,  and 
1816  16d.  per  pound.  Attributes  the  faU  in  the  price  of 
wool  and  yam  for  some  years  to  the  check  of  demand. 

PiM  Nevins,  of  Leeds,  again  examined.  Manufactures 
his  cloth  altogether  from  foreign  wool — from  Spanish  of  all 
qualities.  There  has  of  late  been  a  considerable  increase  of 
supply  from  Germany.  Has  manufactured  also  from  French 
wool  at  4s.  to  9s.  3d.  per  pound,  which  is  a  higher  price  than 
is  ^ren  for  Spanish  wool,  and  they  are  finer  than  any  wools 
he  ever  manufactured  from  Spain.  Cannot  think  but  the 
extensive  importation  of  wools  from  the  Continent  does  affect 
the  price  of  English  wool;  if  there  is  a  check  to  be  put  to  the 
importation  of  foreign  wool,  I  look  upon  it  that  we  in  England 
would  pretty  nearly  lose  the  whole  of  our  foreign  trade.  The 
very  countries  that  send  us  those  fine  wools,  viz.  Germany 
and  France,  are  our  competitors,  or  I  may  say  rivals ;  and  if 
any  check  was  put  in  the  way  of  those  wools  coming  to  us,  I 
believe  I  could  convince  you  by  written  documents  from 
abroad,  that  we  should  be  thrown  out  of  the  foreign  markets 
completely. 

There  is  a  description  of  low  foreign  wool  imported  that  is 
only  fit  for  the  list,  too  coarse  to  make  into  cloth ;  but  we  find 
an  advantage  in  it :  a  small  duty  would  put  a  stop  to  the  im- 
portation of  coarse  wools,  and  affect  the  fine  so  far  with  res- 
pect to  our  foreign  trade,  as  to  lay  us  under  much  disad- 
vantage, and  give  our  competitors  much  advantage.  If  the 
foreign  wools  are  not  allowed  to  be  brought  here,  but  that  the 
foreigner  is  encouraged  to  manufacture  it  himself,  our  poor 
working  people,  employed  now  in  the  manufacture  of  foreign 
wools,  will  neither  be  able  to  buy  meat,  nor  bread  to  eat  with 
it. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  made 
the  following  Report : — 
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"  Have  examined  the  matter  to  them  referred,  ami  agreed 
to  the  foLowing  resolution  : — 

"  Resolved,  29  April,  I8I6,— 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  founded  upon 
the  csamination  of  evidence  relative  to  the  prices  of  British 
wool,  that  no  part  of  the  present  agricultural  distresa  arises 
from  the  inadequacy  of  those  prices,  and  therefore  that  it  is 
Dot  expedient  to  make  any  alterations  in  the  laws  relating  to 
woollen  goods  and  the  trade  in  wooL" 

The  county  of  York  was  at  this  time  represented  in  Par- 
liament by  Lord  Lascelles  and  Lord  Milton.  Lord  Laseetles, 
who  had  before  then  represented  the  county,  devoted  great 
attention  to  the  interests  of  his  constituents,  made  himself 
fully  acquainted  with  the  woollen  manufactures,  and  the  laws 
relating  thereto,  and  was  a  powerful  advocate  for  those  legis- 
lative enactments  which  governed  the  wool  and  woollen  trade, 
and  particularly  the  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  English 
wool,  and  the  free  admission  of  foreign  wool ;  he  was  one 
of  the  Committee  from  which  the  above-mentioned  report 
emanated,  which  it  was  understood  was  drawn  up  by  his 
Lordship. 

Lord  Milton,  equally  attentive  to  what  he  considered  to  he 
the  interest  of  his  constituents,  and  equally  iu  favour  of  the 
free  importation  of  foreign  wool,  differed  in  opinion,  upon 
general  principles,  as  to  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of 
English  wool;  and  notwithstanding  he  bad  been  returned  to 
Parliament  by  the  exertions  and  suflragea  of  the  manufac- 
turers, who  conceived  the  interest,  if  not  indeed  the  existence, 
of  the  worsted  trade,  depended  upon  the  continuance  of  those 
laws.  Lord  Milton  had  the  manliness  to  avow  bis  opinion 
thereon. 

The  compiler  of  these  Memoirs  wrote  to  Lord  Milton, 
expressing  anxiety  for  his  support  upon  both  the  points  under 
discussion  at  that  time,  considering  they  were  necessary  to 
the  wooUon  trade  of  Great  Britain,  but  upon  which  subject, 
from  further  experience  and  consideration,  he  has  since  been 
convinced  of  his  error. 

Lord  Milton,  in  a  letter  to  the  couqiiler,  stated  at  length 
the  grounds  of  his  opinion,  and  the  cuiopilcr  trusts  his  Lord- 
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ship  will  excuse  the  insertion  of  that  letter,  eTincing  the 
sound  judgment  and  straightforward  manliness,  which,  regard- 
less of  consequences  to  himself,  hare  always  goremed  his 
Lonbhip's  public  conduct. 

Sir,  «  Grosrenor  Place,  2Sth  April,  1816. 

**  Before  I  replv  to  the  nibstance  of  the  letter  I  received  from 
yoQ  yesterdaj  evening,  yoa  mast  permit  me  to  express  how  grate- 
ful I  feel  for  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  conceived,  and  for  the 
solicitnde  yoa  appear  to  entertaio  aboat  the  condact  which  I 
shoald  have  pursued,  if  the  proposed  measures  regarding  the 
woollen  trade  of  this  country  had  been  brought  to  a  stage  at 
which  it  is  now  more  than  improbable  that  they  will  ever  arrive. 
Those  measures  are  manifestly  divisible  into  two  classes ;  first, 
the  permission  to  export  British  wool ;  secondly,  the  imposition  of 
duties  on  the  import  of  foreign  wool,  rapeseed,  tallow,  &c.  &c ; 
and  upon  this  latter  class  of  measures,  I  must  confess  myself 
surprised  that  I  should  ever  have  been  misunderstood,  as  I  am 
persuaded  there  is  no  one  of  the  delegates  more  hostile  to  them 
than  myself;  and,  indeed,  if  any  misunderstanding  of  my  opinion 
had  prevailed,  it  can  only  have  arisen  from  the  extreme  caution 
with  which  I  usually  answer  the  applications  made  to  me  on 
subjects  of  a  complicated  nature,  involving  general  as  well  as 
partial  interests.  To  all  these  import  duties  I  was,  from  the 
beginning,  adverse,  upon  principle  ;  first,  because  I  believed  them 
calculated  to  injure  our  manufactures ;  secondly,  because  they 
appeared  to  me  founded  upon  the  unjust  principle  of  affording 
relief  to  one  description  of  persons  at  the  expense  of  another; 
and  finally,  because  they  militated  against  those  maxims  of  free 
trade  which  commercial  nations  are,  above  all  others,  interested 
in  advocating,  even  in  cases  where  a  departure  from  them  appears 
to  promise  some  immediate  advantage. 

**"  I  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  export  question,  and 
here  I  must  acknowledge  that  the  very  same  principles  which  I 
have  just  been  avowing,  lead  me  to  doubt  the  policy  of  the 
present  system,  which  prohibits,  under  all  possible  circumstances, 
the  exportation  of  wool.  Let  me  here  ask,  what  most  conduces  to 
an  ample  and  regular  supply  of  any  commodity  ?  You  and  every 
man  of  experience  will  answer,  a  certain  demand.  If  this  axiom, 
then,  is  universally  admitted,  can  it  be  wise  to  contravene  it  in 
any  particular  instance  ?  If  a  certain  and  extended  market  excites 
the  industry,  and  multiplies  the  productions  of  the  manufacturer, 
will  not  the  same  causes  lead  to  an  extended  production  of  the 
raw  material  ?     Both  parties  are  actuated  by  the  same  motives, 


and  neither  will  stir,  but  UDiler 
farmer  will  not  raise  a  fleece,  nor  will  llie 

web,  if  any  unttceoratnodaliiig  system  stares  him  in  the  face,  and 
renders  the  return  of  his  labours  fluctuating  and  precarious.  But 
it  will  be  said,  thut  under  the  prohibitory  code,  the  woollen  manu- 
factory  of  England  hus  risen  to  its  present  unexampled  prosperity. 
Uudoubtedly ;  and  the  prohibitions  may  have  been  necessary  for 
its  original  establishment,  in  opposition  to  those  of  otiier  countries; 
but  if  their  necessity  has  long  ceased,  as  I  am  persuaded  it  has, 
why  then  they  have,  in  all  probability,  tended  rather  to  check  than 
to  increase  its  growth.  Upon  these  grounds,  therefore,  rests,  in 
my  opinion,  the  question  of  the  expediency  of  continuing  the 
prohibitory  sysieni  iu  all  its  rigour. 

"  When  the  manufacturer  refuses  to  buy,  what  is  the  grower  to 
do  with  his  wool  ?  Must  he  keep  it  till  it  rots  in  his  chamber  ? 
and  thus  lose  a  considerable  portion  of  tlie  returns  for  his 
industry.  Is  such  a  system  calculated  to  make  him  persevere  in 
the  same  line  of  agriculture  ?  Must  it  not  rather  induce  him,  in 
some  instances,  to  sacrifice  his  flocks  to  a  more  extensive  cultiva- 
tion of  corn,  and  in  others,  wiiere  the  pastures  are  equally  adapted 
to  both  kinds  of  grazing,  must  it  not  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of 
large  cattle,  and  by  thus  again  contracting  the  supply,  enhance  the 
price  of  wool  to  the  manufacturer?  In  these  suppositions,  I  am 
persuaded  that  1  place  before  you  no  hypothetical  cjise ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  I  am  slating  accurately  the  tendency,  and, 
indeed,  the  actual  operation,  of  that  code  of  laws,  upon  the 
preservation  of  which,  in  its  present  extent,  it  is  contended  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  woollen  manufacture  in  this  country  depends. 
In  my  humble  opinion,  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  very  different 
causes.  It  depends,  I  conceive,  together  with  all  the  other 
branches  of  our  commerce,  upon  the  security  of  our  persons,  the 
free  enjoyment  of  our  property,  and  the  impartial  administration 
of  justice — causes  which,  much  more  than  our  commercial  regula- 
tions, have  given  this  country  so  decided  a  superiority  over  less 
free  governments,  in  the  pursuits  of  industry.  But  why,  it  is  said, 
alter  the  system  ut  tlie  present  moment,  when  the  grower  of  long 
wool  is  obtaining  an  unexampled  price  fur  bis  commodity,  and 
when  the  farmer  consequently  requires  no  relief  in  that  particular 
branch  of  his  trade  ?  I  answer,  any  alteration  to  have  been  made 
now,  was  not  meant  to  meet  a  present  exigency,  but  to  operate  as 
a  permanent  amelioration  of  the  system.  It  was  not  intended,  (at 
least  in  my  view  of  it)  to  afford  relief  to  the  wool  grower  at  the 
expense  of  the  manufacturer,  but  to  provide  a  more  certain,  and 
thereby,  upon  the  whole,  a  more  ample  supply  for  the  use  of  the 
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latter,  by  leaving  to  the  former  the  chance  of  a  foreign  market^ 
whenever  the  home  manufacturer  would  not  purchase  ou  equal 
terms.  On  the  contrary,  I  thought  that  such  securities  ought  to 
have  been  provided  as  would  have  given  to  the  home  manufacturer 
every  advantage  in  the  wool  market  that  he  could  reasonably 
desire.  My  only  objection  was  (and  in  that  I  am  convinced  that  I 
consulted  equally  the  prosperity  of  the  manufacturers  and  that  of 
the  grower,)  that  when  there  was  no  demand  at  home  for  the  raw 
material,  it  should  not  be  suffered  to  lie  an  useless  commodity  oo 
their  hands,  and  thereby  discourage  the  exertions  of  the  farmers  in 
that  line. 

"  My  opinions,  therefore,  (as  far  as  they  favour  the  export,)  are 
formed,  not  upon  partial  consideration,  or  with  temporary  views, 
but  upon  as  full  a  consideration  as  I  am  able  to  give  to  the  question, 
the  effects  of  which  are  to  be  sought  through  a  long  train  of  not 
very  obvious  reflections.  The  decision,  however,  which,  in  the 
interval  between  the  commencement  and  termination  of  this  letter, 
has  been  actually  taken  by  the  committee,  relieves  me  from  the 
necessity  of  pursuing  the  question  any  further,  or  of  entering  into 
any  details  upon  the  regulations  with  which  in  my  judgment  the 
measure  ought  to  have  been  accompanied,  in  order  to  prevent  its 
being  attended  with  those  dangers  to  which  sudden  changes  both  in 
commercial  and  political  questions  are  always  liable. 

*'  For  the  inordinate  length  of  this  letter  1  have  many  apologies 
to  make ;  but  I  thought  from  the  tenour  of  yours,  that  you  would 
prefer  an  explanatory  to  a  prompt  reply,  and  I  trust  that  the  in- 
dulgence I  have  always  experienced  from  my  constituents  will  lead 
them  to  receive  with  candour  the  explanations  that  are  given  in  the 
same  spirit. 

<<  I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  &c.  ^c. 

"  Milton." 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  well  to  give  here  the  answer  sent  to 
that  letter. 

«  Basinghall  Street,  8th  May,  1816. 
"My  Lord, 

"  J  have  to  thank  your  lordship  for  the  candid  manner  in  which 
you  have  stated  your  opinion  with  respect  to  the  laws  which  have 
lately  been  agitated  in  Parliament,  regarding  the  regulations  of 
wool  and  the  woollen  trade. 

"  There  is  only  one  point  in  which  I  differ  from  your  lordship, 
viz.,  a  free  trade  as  it  applies  to  raw  materials  used  in  manufactures, 
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anil  particularly  to  trool,  as  it  is  of  such  vitikl  importance  to  nil 
concerned  in  that  trade,  of  which  your  lordship's  constituents  form 
a  large  proportion,  and  is  so  immediately  connected  with  the  pros- 
perity of  this  country,  that  I  trust  your  lordship  will  excuse  my 
anxiety  in  endeavouring  to  state  this  matter  in  the  light  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  your  lordship's  influence 
and  support,  whenever  the  agriculturists  shall  think  proper  to  bring 
this  question  again  under  consideration. 

"  Your  lordship  admits  that  the  present  flourishing  state  of  our 
woollen  manufactures  may  be  attributed  to  those  laws,  which  in 
their  infancy  encouraged  and  protected  them  j  but  you  suppose  that 
in  their  present  state  the  necessity  for  those  regulations  may  not 
exist.  I  admit  that  if  the  same  description  of  wool  was  produced 
in  other  countries  that  is  grown  here,  and  if  all  other  countries 
would  open  their  ports  to  free  commerce,  and  pass  no  laws  which 
would  encourage  their  own,  and  check  the  trade  of  their  neigh- 
bours, this  kingdom,  from  its  enterprise  and  capital,  might  be  essen- 
tially benefited  by  it,  and  it  might  be  generally  useful ;  but  that  is 
scarce  possible,  and  certainly  not  probable;  as,  therefore,  commerce 
must  be  governed  by  laws,  and  these  will  vary  in  different  countries, 
each  state  must  attend  to  its  own  interests,  and  adopt  such  regula- 
tions OS  will  protect  itself,  and  guard  against  those  of  others.  I 
shall  now  apply  this  to  the  wool  and  woollen  trades,  and  see  how 
they  are  affected  by  foreign  laws-  In  France  the  exportation  of 
coarse  wool  is  strictly  prohibited  ;  fine  wool  at  present  is  allowed  to 
be  exported,  under  certain  regulations,  and  subject  to  heavy  duties; 
but  it  is  expected  that  the  prohibition  will  be  extended  to  the  export- 
ation of  all  wools  the  growth  of  France.  In  Holland  and  Flanders 
very  heavy  duties  are  imposed  on  the  export  of  wool,  which  almost 
amount  to  a  prohibition. 

"  In  Spain  the  duty  varies,  according  to  the  rate  of  exchange, 
from  7d.  to  Is.  per  lb. 

"  All  these  laws  arc  made  to  encourage  their  own  manufactures ; 
and  they  have  succeeded,  for  the  French  and  Dutch  manufacturers 
are  most  formidable  rivals,  and  even  the  woollen  manufactures  of 
Spain  are  very  considerable.  In  many  states  of  the  continent,  the 
importation  of  woollen  goods  is  strictly  prohibited,  and  there  only 
remain  a  few  to  which  we  can  send  our  manufactures,  and  in  those 
we  experience  great  competition  ;  if,  therefore,  the  ports  of  England 
were  to  be  opened  for  free  trade,  I  apprehend  we  should  soon  see 
the  raw  material  of  her  own  growth  carried  to  foreign  countries, 
and  manufactured  there,  to  the  exclusion  of  our  fabrics. 

"  But  there  is  a  stronger  argument  against  free  trade  in  wool, 
viz.,  that  the  long  wool  produced  in  this  country  has  never  been 
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groviLr  of  tiie  nzoe  qoalirT,  cisewlitfre.  and  we  skonld,  th«%fore 
export,  bat  cooLd  dfjl  impoct.  tne  same  materiaL 

"^  Tbe  kn^tii  of  tihe  staple  of  for«i^  wool  U  about  two  inches ; 
tbe  leapk  of  Lincolftsbire  wool  firom  fovr  to  fire  ioches  :  foreign 
wool  b  brittle  ;  it  will  not  bear  the  process  of  combing ;  English 
wool  is  more  tooghr  and  is  not  only  finer  and  better  in  appearance, 
but  in  realitr.  This  description  of  wool,  tooy  is  the  most  profitable 
to  the  coontrr.  Tae  Spanish  merino  and  Sooth  Down  wool  will  not, 
when  mannfartor^  into  doth,  sell  for  more  than  double  the  price 
paid  to  the  importer  or  grower ;  long  wool  will  sell  for  fonr  or  fire, 
and  in  some  cases  eren  ten  tinies  its  original  cost ;  tlie  short  fine 
wool  cannot  be  manolactiired  into  doth  saleable  on  the  continent, 
in  competition  with  their  own  manofactores.  Oar  principal  markets 
are,  for  the  home  consumption,  America,  and  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  There  is  no  doubt  but  manufacturing  for  our  own  use  is 
highly  beneficial,  but  it  brings  no  new  money  into  the  country. 
The  consumer  in  Elngland  pays  part  to  the  grower,  and  part  to  the 
manufacturer ;  but,  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  the  money  only  goes 
from  one  pocket  into  another.  Trade  to  distant  countries  has  also 
disadvantages ;  it  cannot  be  carried  on  without  large  capital  and 
long  credit ;  but  the  chief  trade  in  woollens  is  from  wool  and 
labour ;  and  though  much  is  sent  to  America  and  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  goods  manufactured  from  long  wool  are  in  great 
demand  in  the  continental  markets,  where  they  are  sold  on  shorter 
credit.  Without  Elnglish  wool  they  cannot  be  manufactured.  If, 
therefore,  the  exportation  of  wool  should  be  permitted,  we  shall 
part  with  the  chief  advantage  we  possess.  Admitting  that  the 
farmer  would  get  double  the  present  price  for  a  foreign  market,  the 
country  would  lose  the  profit  of  manufacturing,  which  I  hare  stated 
at  four,  five,  and  even  ten  times  its  original  cost. 

**  I  am  sure  your  lordship  would  not  have  supported  the  measures 
which  have  been  proposed,  till  you  had  satisfied  your  own  mind 
that  they  would  be  beneficial  to  the  country :  and  even  if  the  ex- 
portation of  wool  had  been  permitted,  you  would  have  supported 
such  restrictions  as  would  appear  to  your  lordship  most  proper  to 
protect  the  interest  of  our  manufacturers.  But  what  I  contend  for 
is,  that  if  the  exportation  be  allowed,  no  restriction  would  avail. 
Allow  the  exportation  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  and  you 
destroy  that  branch  of  trade.  Even  suppose  the  price  of  long  wool 
to  be  two  shillings  per  lb.,  and  impose  a  duty  of  three  shillings  per 
lb.  on  the  export,  the  foreigner  with  one  lb.  of  English  wool  can 
work  up  two  pounds  of  his  own  ;  and  consequently  the  duty  would 
be  only  one  shilling  per  lb.  on  what  he  uses,  and  with  the  advan- 
tages he  possesses  in  the  low  price  of  his  own  wool,  wages,    and 
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taxes,  he  would  be  enabled  to  uiideraell  the  English  manufacturer 
even  with  that  duty. 

"  It  \a  possible,  and  I  think  very  probable,  that  this  description 
of  wool  will  fall  materially  in  price :  it  is  now  double  what  it  was 
formerly,  but  this  is  owing  to  tlie  large  army  orders  during  the 
late  war,  and  from  the  fashion  which  has  been  so  prevalent  amongst 
agriculturists  to  breed  sheep  which  produce  fine  wool,  materially 
reducing  the  number  of  those  which  produce  long  and  coarse  wool. 
The  stoppage  of  tlic  army  trade,  and  the  conviction  now  felt  that 
the  sheep  producing  long  wool  are  the  most  profitable,  will  pro- 
bably bring  a  larger  quantity  of  long  wool  to  the  market  than  the 
demand  will  consume,  and,  consequently  the  stock  may  increase, 
and  the  price  fall ;  but  in  case  it  should  accumulate  to  a  great 
extent,  it  would,  in  my  humble  opinion,  be  bad  policy,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  allow  the  exportation.  It  has  been  no  unusual 
thing  to  have  four  or  five  years'  growth  on  the  hands  of  the  far- 
mer, the  prices  having  been  very  low,  even  five  pence  per  lb.,  for 
what  now  sells  for  two  shillings  per  lb. ;  but  this  evil  has  always 
hitherto  found  its  own  remedy,  and  our  manufacturers  have  sooner 
or  later  taken  off  the  slock.  Hut  even  if  this  should  not  be  the  case 
for  some  years,  I  should  think  it  more  for  the  interest  of  the  coun- 
try, and  its  future  prosperity,  that  the  raw  material  should  rot  in 
their  chambers,  or  even  be  burnt,  than  that  it  should  be  allowed  to 
be  exported,  either  in  its  raw  stale,  or  spun  into  yarn  and  unmanu- 
factured. The  grower  would,  I  admit,  suffer  a  heavy  loss  by  it,  but 
it  would  only  be  a  temporary  loss,  and  would  be  made  good  in  a 
year  or  two :  the  relief,  too,  he  would  gain,  would  be  only  tempo- 
rary by  exportation,  and  would  probably  bring  with  it  ruin  and 
distress.  It  would  remove  our  most  profitable  mannracture  to 
foreign  countries,  would  compel  the  manufacturer  either  to  go  to 
his  parish  for  relief,  or  to  follow  the  raw  material :  the  farmer  would 
even  rejoice  to  see  him  leave  his  country,  for  his  land  would  other- 
wise have  to  support  him,  and  when  the  manufacturer  is  gone, 
population  would  soon  decrease,  and  the  carcase  of  his  sheep,  which 
is  much  more  valuable  than  the  wool,  would  be  depreciated.  Though, 
therefore,  your  lordship's  opinion  is  very  correct,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  a  great  deal  of  our  prosperity  to  the  security  of  our 
persons,  the  free  enjuynkeitt  of  our  property,  and  the  impartial 
administration  of  justice ;  we  are,  in  ray  opinion,  also  indebted  to 
our  manufactures  and  trade,  and  if  these  leave  us,  our  other  bles- 
sings and  privileges  will  soon  follow.  I  humbly  conceive,  there- 
fore, that  the  present  laws  are  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
woollen  manufactures,  and  if  they  are  relaxed,  we  shall  soon  see 
this  branch  of  trade  decline,  and  the  exportation  lost.    Our  ances- 
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tore  always  cherished  it  with  the  greatest  care,  and  whenever  these 
laws  have  come  under  discussion,  even  since  the  trade  was  so  ex- 
tensive and  so  flourishing,  their  necessity  has  been  supported  by 
the  greatest  and  wisest  statesmen  of  which  our  history  can  boast. 
When  an  application  was  intended  to  be  made  to  Parliameot  in 
1782,  for  permission  to  export  wool  under  license,  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  found  their  strongest  and 
most  powerful  advocate  in  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham, — a  name 
beloved  by  his  country,  and  whose  memory  to  you,  my  Lord,  is  so 
justly  dear ;  they  met  with  another  powerful  advocate  in  Sir 
George  Saville,  a  man  equally  beloved,  and  whose  post  your  lord- 
ship now  fills  ;  and  on  more  recent  occasions,  during  the  debate  on 
the  Union  with  Ireland,  considerable  degree  of  fear  was  excited, 
lest,  by  allowing  the  exportation  of  wool  to  that  island,  it  might  be 
conveyed  to  France,  and  Mr.  Pitt  supported  the  measure,  because 
he  thought  those  fears  groundless ;  and  it  was  very  evident  that  he 
would  have  decidedly  opposed  its  exportation  to  foreign  countries. 
I  could  also  mention  the  names  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the 
present  day,  at  variance  in  political  opinion,  but  who  agree  upon 
this  most  important  question;  and  I  trust  that,  whenever  it  is 
brought  forward,  your  lordship  will  see  the  necessity  of  the  pre- 
sent laws  continuing  in  their  full  force,  and  will  meet  any  attempt 
at  their  repeal  with  your  powerful  opposition. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

"  My  Lord, 
"  Your  lordship's  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  James  Bischoff." 
"  To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Milton,  M.P." 


Notwithstanding  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  alter  the  laws 
relating  to  the  wool  and  woollen  trade,  the  agriculturists  in 
those  districts  where  merino  sheep  had  been  chiefly  intro- 
duced and  encouraged  at  the  wool  fairs  and  agricultural 
meetings,  exerted  every  eflbrt  in  order  to  establish  their 
object  during  the  next  session  of  Parliament. 

The  Earl  of  Sheffield  took  a  very  active  part  in  those 
proceedings,  and  made  a  Report  at  the  Lewes  wool  fair, 
1816,  which,  after  being  inserted  in  the  "  Farmer's  Journal,' 
and  other  newspapers,  was  afterwards  printed  in  a  small  pamph- 
let and  sold.    The  following  are  extracts  from  that  report : — 

"  During  the  many  years  I  have  had  the  honour  of  attend- 
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ing  this  meeting,  I  never  had  ao  little  to  communicate,  either 
comfortable  or  satisfactory,  on  the  subject  of  the  trade  in  wooL 
That  article,  by  the  scientific  attention  and  spirited  expense 
of  our  moat  able  agriculturists,  has  been  abundantly  increased 
in  quantity,  and  greatly  improved  in  quality ;  yet,  through  a 
disgraceful  policy,  and  the  neglect  of  just  principles,  is  now 
so  debased  iu  value,  that,  under  present  circumstances,  it 
never  can  answer  to  the  agriculturist  to  raise  that  kind  of  fine 
wool  which  has  for  bo  many  centuries  supplied  and  supported 
our  excellent  manufactures.  It  is  not  to  the  transition 
from  war  to  peace,  or  to  the  scarcity  of  money,  that  we  are 
principally  to  look  for  this  debasement  in  the  value  of  our 
short  fine  wool,  but  to  the  vast  increase  of  the  breed  of  Span- 
iah  sheep  in  Europe,  and  the  very  unwise  toleration  of  the 
unrestricted  importation  of  foreign  wool. 

"  The  increase  in  the  growth  of  wool  of  the  Spanish  rac« 
upon  the  continent,  particularly  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Hungary,  is  really  surprising,  and  calls  imperiously  for  some 
Parliamentary  interference  to  protect  our  wool-growers  from 
being  overwhelmed  and  driven  out  of  our  own  market, — the 
necessary  consequence  of  their  being  left  unprotected  by  a 
duty  on  the  import  of  foreign  wool. 

"  So  great  is  tlie  increase  in  France  in  particular,  that  that 
country  will  in  future  receive  comparatively  little  from  Spain ; 
she  already  exports  very  considerably,  conserjiiently  greater 
quantities  of  Spanish  wools  are,  and  will  be,  poured  into  this 
country.  We  need  not  on  this  point  draw  our  inferences 
from  speculative  truths,  nor  argue  from  probable  consequences, 
when  we  can  appeal  to  the  experience  of  facts.  It  appears 
that  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  wool  has,  of  late,  been 
imported  from  France,  and  we  know,  from  returns  before 
Parliament,  that  the  importation  last  year  from  France,  Ger- 
many, (including  Hungary)  and  from  the  Netherlands,  from 
all  which,  formerly,  little  or  no  wool  was  imported  into  this 
country,  amounted  to  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  the  whole 
of  the  foreign  wools  imported  from  Spain  and  all  parts,  on  an 
average  of  eight  years  previous  to  the  wars  of  the  French 
revolution. 

"  An  importation  so  immense  cannot  but  have  the  most 
s  consequences  to  the  growth  of  line  wool  in  the  United 
VOL.  I.  2  s 
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Kingdom,  and  we  accordingly  find  that  the  value  of  that  kind 
of  wool  has  greatly  decreased,  even  at  the  very  time  of  the 
largest  demand  for  our  manufactures. 

^^  This  admission  of  an  article,  free  of  duty,  from  all  coun- 
tries comparatively  untaxed  and  untithed,  in  competition  with 
the  produce  of  this  country,  so  heavily  taxed  and  tithed,  can- 
not be  supported  upon  any  principle  of  policy  or  justice ;  is 
contrary  to  every  principle,  which  is  so  justly  and  necessarily 
established  in  respect  to  every  other  produce  or  manufacture 
of  the  country;  and  is  more  peculiarly  oppressive  and  unjust 
in  respect  to  wool,  as  that  article  is  severely  prohibited,  by 
several  Acts  of  Parliament,  from  seeking  another  market  in 
case  of  redundancy.  England  receives  the  wool  of  the  whole 
world,  to  the  prejudice  of  her  own  growth,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  none,  but  a  few  overgrown  clothiers  and  dealers  in  foreign 
wooL 

^^  The  importation  of  foreign  wool  is  so  immense,  and  the 
prices  of  all  fine  short  wools  so  depreciated,  that  even  the 
foreign  wools  cannot  fine  a  sale,  but  great  quantities  remain 
on  hand.  Such  is  the  redundancy  of  foreign  wool  at  this 
moment  in  our  ports,  that  the  best  Spanish  wool  has  been  sold, 
after  remaining  on  hand  for  years,  at  a  reduction  of  30  to  50 
per  cent  on  the  import  price,  and  that,  too,  at  very  extended 
credit ;  and,  besides  the  large  quantities  of  foreign  wool  now 
stored  in  England,  there  is  also  at  this  time  in  Germany  and 
Spain,  an  immense  quantity  ready  to  be  consigned  to  this 
country,  as  soon  as  there  is  a  prospect  of  improved  prices. 
But  the  glut  of  short  fine  wool  is  so  great,  that  nothing  like 
an  adequate  price  is  at  present  to  be  obtained,  hardly  any  ofier 
is  refused,  and  considerable  quantities  of  foreign  wool  have 
been  bought  up  at  Bristol  and  in  London,  by  the  Netherland 
merchants.  There  are  many  piles  of  Spanish  wool,  which 
have  been  lying  here  seven  years,  and  some  of  the  largest 
importers  will  not  receive  any  more  on  consignment,  until 
they  have  effected  sales,  having  already  made  large  advances, 
which  they  cannot  yet  reimburse. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  then,  I  conceive  that  even 
those  who  doubt  or  disbelieve  the  possibility  of  our  raising  a 
sufficiency  of  fine  wool  for  our  manufacturers,  cannot  reason- 
ably object  to  the  proposition  of  such  a  moderate  duty  on  the 
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import  of  foreign  wool,  as  would  not  clieck  tlie  importation  of 
the  finest  sorta,  the  kind  formerly  imported,  but  only  enable 
us  to  meet  in  competition  at  our  own  markets,  such  foreign 
wools  as  are  by  no  means  necessary  to  our  manufactures. 

"If  a  duty  of  Is.  per  lb.  had  been  imposed  on  the  quantity 
imported  in  the  last  two  years,  it  would  have  added  £  1 ,535.203 
to  our  revenue,  at  the  period  when  it  was  wanted.  This 
duty,  as  before  observed,  would  not  prevent  the  importation 
of  the  finest  Spanish  wools,  which  alone  can  be  supposed  to 
be  wanted  in  this  country.  It  would  even  be  little  felt  by  the 
manufacturers  ;  and  as  a  very  small  proportion  of  our  manu- 
factures of  the  finest  Spanish  or  foreign  wool  goes  to  foreign 
countries,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  duty,  on  the 
ground  of  its  hurting  our  foreign  trade.  Not  a  yard  less  of 
cloth  would  be  exported  from  this  country ;  and  nothing 
exhibits  the  want  of  knowledge  of  the  state  of  our  manufac- 
turing world  more  than  the  notioo  that  Spain  and  other 
foreign  countries  would  manufacture  their  wool,  if  we  did 
not  receive  it  from  them.  It  ia  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 
they  will  not  improve  and  promote  their  woollen  manufactures 
whenever  they  find  themselves  in  a  situation  so  to  do, 

"Much  more  might  be  adduced,  if  required,  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  repeated  application  to  the  legislature,  until  the 
mischiefs  arising  from  the  present  bad  systems  are  better 
understood;  nor  miwt  we  be  discouraged  by  the  report  of  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Comnions,  appointed  last  session, 
to  examine  into  the  policy  of  imposing  duties  on  the  import 
of  such  foreign  articles  as  interfered  with  the  agriculture  of 
this  country. 

"  Fortunately  for  us,  the  evidence  is  published  on  which 
this  opinion  was  grounded.  It  is  the  evidence  merely  of 
commercial  men,  woolstaplers,  and  manufacturers — men  deeply 
interested  in  the  system  of  debasing  the  price  of  British 
wool,  and  so  partial,  that  it  is  astonishing  how  it  could  be 
supposed  for  a  moment  to  support  the  ojiinion  that  it  is  not 
expedient  '  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  laws  relating  to  the 
trade  in  wool.'  According  to  every  principle  of  justice  and 
every  idea  of  common  sense,  it  is  necessary  that  some  evi- 
dence should  be  taken  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  attempt  to  examine  any 
2  E  2 
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persons  on  the  side  of  the  wool  growers.  The  wool  growers 
themselyes,  however,  are  most  to  blame,  for  not  coming  for- 
ward with  petitions  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
which,  if  referred  to  the  committee,  would  undoubtedly  have 
had  a  fair  opportunity  of  being  heard. 

"  We  cannot  too  amply  sxknowledge  the  readiness  of  His 
Majesty's  Ministers  in  acceding  to  the  propositions  that  were 
made,  with  a  view  to  relieve  the  agricultural  distress,  and 
their  willingness  to  leave  such  questions  to  the  decision  of 
members  most  respectable,  and  most  competent  from  their 
knowledge  of  country  affairs.  I  have  reason  to  suppose  that 
some  of  the  Ministers  were  sensible  of  the  propriety,  and  not 
adverse  to  a  duty  on  the  import :  but  unless  the  wool  growers 
come  forward  with  petitions,  and  state  their  grievances,  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  Ministers  will  suppose  them  sufferers 
from  a  system  in  which  they  silently  acquiesce,  and  oppose 
themselves  to  the  clamours  of  the  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing part  of  the  community,  if  not  urged  and  supported  by 
the  landed  interest.  If,  however,  our  government  are  pro- 
perly informed  and  urged,  we  may  certainly  be  persuaded 
that  Ministers,  as  well  as  the  I^egislature,  will  attend  to  the 
claims  of  the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  rather  than  to  the 
interested  suggestions  of  the  few  dealers  in  foreign  wooL 

*^  It  is  not  a  single  petition  from  one  district  that  will  com- 
mand the  serious  attention  of  the  Legislature  on  the  present 
occasion  ;  there  should  be  petitions  from  Sussex,  Hampshire, 
Dorsetshire,  Wiltshire,  Monmouthshire,  Herefordshire,  Glou- 
cestershire, Berkshire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  from 
every  county  and  district  where  fine  short  wool  is  grown, 
whether  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  We  should  take  a 
lesson  from  our  opponents:  the  energetic  conduct  of  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  men  has  always  gained  the  advantage 
over  the  torpid  owners  and  occupiers  of  land;  and  if  we  do 
not  come  forward  and  cause  ourselves  to  be  heard,  and  our 
grievances  to  be  known,  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  them  to 
be  redressed.  We  have  no  reason  to  expect  otherwise  than 
that  we  shall  be  sacrificed,  even  to  the  mistaken  interests  of 
others. 

"  It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  repeal  of  the  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  export  of  wool  would  amply  compensate  for  the 
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disadvantaffcs  arising  from  immenae  importations,  but  such 
repeal  would  do  nothing  for  the  growers  of  fine  wool ;  and, 
unless  a  protecting  duty  can  be  obtained  on  the  import  of 
foreign  wool,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  will  not  be  more 
prejudicial  than  beneficial  to  the  country  ;  there  would  be  no 
demand  from  abroad  for  our  short  fine  wools,  such  may  be 
had  cheaper  in  other  countries.  It  is  even  now  much  more 
profitable  to  the  farmer  to  grow  long  wool  rather  than  short: 
there  would  be  a  demand  from  foreign  countries  for  our  long 
wool,  for  there  is  comparatively  little  such  as  ours  grown  in 
other  countries,  which  of  course  would  prejudice  our  manu- 
facturers of  that  article,  by  enabling  foreigners  to  vie  with  us 
in  that  branch  in  which  we  find  little  competition  at  present. 

"  As  it  is  already  much  more  beneficial  to  the  farmer  to 
grow  long  wool  rather  than  short,  it  would  become  doubly  so 
if  the  ports  were  open  to  the  export;  consequently,  our  wool 
growers  would  never  raise  any  more  than  they  could  possibly 
help  of  the  small  fine  fleeces,  but  every  man  of  common  sense 
would  aim  at  quantity,  regardless  of  quality." 

The  report  of  the  Earl  of  Sheffield  was  answered  in  a 
pamphlet,  October,  1816, — 

"  Two  Lbtterb  to  the  Right  Honodrable  the  Earl 
"  OF   Sheffield,  in  which  his  Lordship's  Report   at 
"  the  Meeting  at  Lewes  Wool   Fair,  and  the  Procced- 
"  ings  at  a  recent   Meeting  of  Wool  Growers  at  the 
"  Freemasons'     Tavern,     are    examined,   and  the  true 
"  state  of  the  Wool  Question  attempted  to  be  shown. 
"  By  J.  B.  S." 
Before  entering  into  detailed  observations  on  the  report  of 
the  Earl  of  Sheffield,  J.  B.  S.  referred  to  letters  he  bad  in- 
serted some  months  previous  to  that  address  in  a  provincial 
newspaper,  from  which  the  following  is  extracted: — 

"  Of  the  importance  of  agriculture  to  all  countries,  there 
cannot  exist  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  man  who  reflects  at 
all  upon  this  subject;  it  is  unquestionably  the  tirst  and  leading 
source  of  public  and  private  happiness  and  comfort,  and  in  no 
country  more  than  our  own :  it  must  be  considered  ns  the 
fundamental  basis  of  our  national  wealth  and  prosperity,  and 
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must,  therefore,  ever  be  protected  by  the  govemment,  and 
esteemed  by  all  sensible  men  as  most  deserring  of  such  pro- 
tection ;  every  attention  which  can  be  paid  to  it,  every  facility 
that  can  be  afforded  it,  every  freedom  it  can  enjoy,  should 
be  conceded  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  provided  that  in 
such  concession  the  other  interests  of  the  nation  are  not  sacri- 
ficed. But  as  agricultural  productions  are  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  the  existence  of  the  country,  it  is  important  that  the 
laws  which  affect  them  should  not  be  altered  without  its  being 
defined,  in  the  most  clear  and  unequivocal  manner,  that  by 
such  changes  the  subsistence  of  the  community  at  large  is  not 
endangered  or  impeded. 

^*  It  has  frequently  been  argued,  that  whatever  principles 
will  apply  to  the  export  of  one  native  commodity,  will  equally 
apply  to  any  other,  or  to  all  the  produce  of  the  land ;  that  if 
com,  cheese,  and  butter  be  admitted  proper  articles  of  export, 
so  is  wool,  or  any  other  commodity  whatever.  But  this  I 
flatly  deny ;  butter  and  cheese,  when  ready  for  consumption 
at  home,  are  just  as  much  ready  for  exportation.  Com  also, 
if  exported  at  all,  must  be  sent  out  as  com  ;  for  surely  no 
man  would  grind  it  into  flour  or  meal,  and  make  it  into  oat- 
cake or  loaves  of  bread,  to  export  it ;  and  yet  what  other 
operation  can  be  performed  upon  it,  after  it  is  thrashed  and 
brought  to  market,  previous  to  its  actual  consumption  ? 

*^  The  difference  between  these  articles  and  wool  is,  that 
com,  butter,  and  cheese,  when  ready  for  consumption,  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  have  already  received  the  benefit  of  all 
the  labour  which  can  be  employed  upon  them ;  they  are,  in 
short,  completely  manufactured  articles^  as,  if  the  surplus 
quantity  of  them  can  be  advantageously  exported  at  all,  it 
certainly  can  never  be  sent  out  of  the  country  with  any 
additional  value  upon  it ;  but  not  so  with  wool.  This  com- 
modity has  acquired  no  additional  value  from  manual  labour, 
beyond  the  simple  operation  of  shearing,  when  it  is  in  a  fit 
state  for  the  use  of  the  manufacturer;  then  it  is  that  the 
beneficial  application  of  labour  may  be  said  to  commence.  I 
know  no  better  way  of  elucidating  and  enforcing  my  argument 
than  by  comparing  wool  with  seed  com,  and  the  woollen 
manufacture  with  the  cultivation  of  grain.  The  earth  is  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  the  seed  by  the  inclosurc  of  land. 
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ploughing,  harrowing,  and  manure  ;  so  ia  the  woollen  manu- 
faetorv  for  the  reception  of  its  raw  material  by  the  erection 
of  buildings  and  machinery  for  the  various  operations  it  Iiaa 
to  go  through.  The  seed  is  sown,  and  l>y  the  blessing  of 
Providence,  with  due  care  on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  it  turns 
out  a  good  crop,  is  reaped,  housed,  and  thrashed,  aiid  in 
proper  time  brought  to  market,  and  passes  into  the  hands  of 
the  com  factor,  who  supplies  the  miller  and  baker  for  home 
consumption,  and  the  merchant  for  exportation.  Just  so  with 
wool;  it  is  sorted,  combed,  spun,  wove,  dyed,  and  timsbed, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  home  merchant,  who  distributee 
it  to  the  shopkeeper,  or  export  merchant,  for  consumption. 
The  farmer  has  bought  his  estate,  or,  what  is  tantamount,  he 
pays  the  landowner  an  equivalent  in  rent ;  he  has  stocked  it 
at  considerable  expense,  perhaps,  and  then  his  principal 
capital  is  sunk.  The  woollen  manufacturer,  too,  has  erected 
his  warehouse,  his  spinning  and  wearing  factories,  and  dye- 
bouses,  and  filled  them  with  steam  engines,  and  other  suitable 
machinery,  which,  with  the  necessary  water-courses,  tenter 
grounds,  &c.,  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  bis  capitaL 
The  farmer  pays  his  labourers  for  the  various  operations  of 
preimring  his  grounds,  sowing,  reaping,  and  thrashing ;  ao 
the  woollen  manufacturer  pays  his  spinners,  weavers,  dyers, 
and  finishers,  both  of  them  increasing  the  value  of  the  raw 
material,  viz.,  the  seed  corn  and  the  wool,  by  the  amount  of 
labour  required  for  the  various  operations  they  undergo. 
The  comparison  holds  good  throughout,  and  it  must  never 
again  be  attempted  to  describe  wool  and  corn  as  being  on  a 
level,  viewing  them  as  articles  of  exportation." 

With  respect  to  the  contemplated  tax  on  the  importation 
of  foreign  wool,  J.  B.  S.  says^ 

"  If  reference  be  made  to  Spanish  produce,  (and  this  being 
the  largest  proportion,  it  is  fair  to  take  it  for  the  sake  of 
argument,)  I  would  beg  leave  to  apprise  your  Lordship,  that 
within  the  last  year,  I  have  spent  a  few  months  in  that 
country,  and  among  other  objects  which  attracted  my  notice, 
the  growth,  management,  and  commerce  in  woo!  were  not 
quite  omitted.  From  some  documents  now  in  my  possession, 
procured  upon  the  spot,  I  can  state  the  charges  paid  in  Spain, 
under  the  title  of  Derechos,  Realee,  Subencion,  Consolid^- 
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don,  &C.9  which,  upon  wool,  amount  to  about  eightpence  per 
pound;  add  to  this  the  charge  of  packing,  conveyance  to 
the  port  of  shipment,  expense  of  loading,  merchant's  and 
broker's  commission,  freight,  insurance,  duties  and  charges 
in  England,  and  other  petty  expenses  incidental  to  commercial 
a£hirs ;  and  your  Lordship  will  not  stand  in  need  of  much 
assistance  to  form  a  total  burthen  of  at  least  fifteen  to 
dghteenpence  per  pound,  borne  by  this  class  of  foreign  wool : 
and  though  I  admit  that  but  a  small  portion  of  this  sum  b 
received  here,  in  the  shape  of  taxes  or  tithes,  still  it  is  a 
charge  upon  the  commodity,  which  gives  the  English  farmer 
a  correspondent  advantage  over  his  rival  in  Spain, — an 
advantage,  in  truth,  equal  to  anything  borne  by  the  wool 
ffrower  in  England,  in  the  shape  of  taxes  or  tithes,  and 
beyond  that,  sufficient  to  cover,  in  a  great  measure,  any  duty 
that  has  hitherto  been  proposed  to  be  laid  upon  foreign  im- 
portations." 

Soon  after  the  report  of  the  Earl  of  Sheffield  was  pub- 
lished, a  general  meeting  of  the  agricultural  interest  took 
place  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  viz.,  on  the  28th  October, 
1816,  and  to  which  meeting  J.  B.  8.  referred  in  his  pamphlet, 
though  the  chief  part  of  it  bore  an  earlier  date.  After  a 
lengthened  discussion  the  following,  amongst  other  resolutions, 
were  passed : — 

**  That  it  is  our  opinion  that  nothing  short  of  a  protecting  duty 
of  30  per  cent,  on  all  com,  meal,  flour,  rye,  oats,  peas,  beans, 
bariey,  beer  or  big,  wool,  flax,  hemp,  hides,  taliow,  seeds,  butter, 
and  cheese,  according  to  the  price  current  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
at  the  time  of  such  import,  which  we  consider  equivalent  to  the 
taxes  paid  by  the  growers  in  this  country,  will  protect  the  culti- 
vator of  the  soil  from  foreign  competition,  and  secure  the  grower 
a  remaoerating  price,  in  proportion  to  the  abundance  or  scantiness 
of  his  crops. 

"  That  in  the  present  improved  state  of  agriculture,  Govern- 
ment might  safely  and  beneficially  for  the  country  at  large,  grant 
a  drawback  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  export  of  all  corn,  meal,  flour, 
rye,  oats,  peas,  beans,  barley,  beer  or  big,  seeds,  butter,  and 
cheese,  as  a  means  of  insuring  employment  to  our  peasantry,  of 
continuing  and  encouraging  such  improved  agriculture,  the  sure 
basis  of  national  wealth  and  prosperity.     For  otherwise,  redun- 
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dancy  of  produce  may  become  almost  as  prejudicial  from  growth 
as  from  import." 

The  determination  thus  shown  by  the  agricultural  interest 
to  use  every  eflTort  to  obtain  what  they  called  protecting 
duties,  and  to  prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  wool,  not- 
withstanding the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  it 
was  not  expedient  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  laws  relating 
to  woollen  goods,  and  the  trade  in  wool,  kept  both  the  wool 
growers  and  the  woollen  manufacturers  in  a  constant  state  of 
alarm  and  anxiety,  prejudicial  to  their  respective  interests. 
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Observations  on  the  Impolicy  of  permitting  the  Exportation  of  British  Wool, 
and  of  preventing  the  free  Importation  of  Foreign  Wool,  by  John  Maitland, 
Esq.,  M.  P. — Appendix  thereto — Speeches  of  Mr.  Law  and  Mr.  Plumer-^ 
Letter  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham — Letters  of  J.  B.  S. — Letter  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh — Letter  of  James  Bischoff— "  Armata,'*  by  Lord  Erskine 
— "  Philopatria" — (Jno.  Clay's)  Answer  to  Lord  Erskine — Motion  for  the  Tax 
in  the  House  of  Commons — Meeting  of  the  Wool  and  Woollen  Trade  in 
London — Petition  to  Parliament — Lord  SheflSeld*s  Address  at  Lewes  Wool 
Fair — Answer,  by  James  Bischoff — Meeting  of  Agriculturists  in  London^ 
Resolutions — Motion  for  Wool  Returns — Question,  by  Mr.  Wortley — Tax 

on  the   Importation  proposed  by  Government ^Division  thereon Tax 

Imposed. 

"  Observations  on  the  Impolicy  of  permitting  the 
"  Exportation  of  British  Wool,  and  of  prevent* 

**  ING    THE     FREE     IMPORTATION    OF     FoREIGN     WoOL. 

"By  John  Maitland,  Esq.,  M.  P.  1818." 

jMr.  Maitland  dedicated  his  work  to  Lord  Lascelles,  and 
most  properly  says — "  I  have  chosen  to  place  my  observations 
under  your  lordship's  protection,  because  the  arduous  zeal 
and  the  unwearied  attention  which  you  were  pleased  some 
years  since  to  bestow  in  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  investigation  and  revision  of  our  laws  respecting 
this  most  beneficial  branch  of  our  domestic  and  foreign  com- 
merce ;  and  that  dignified  independence  of  mind,  which  you 
so  conspicuously  displayed  in  your  conduct  and  opinions  on 
that  laborious  and  important  occasion,  assure  me  that  your 
lordship  will  not  be  displeased  at  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in 
so  doing." 

Mr.  Maitland  commences — 

"  However  writers  on  political  economy  may  have  differed 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  manufacturer  produces  wealth  to 
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hifl  country,  it  will  not  be  denied,  I  believe,  that  wliatewer  ia 
obtmned  by  ekill  and  labour,  is  gain  to  it ;  and  in  niy  humble 
judgment,  gain  of  the  moat  beneficial  kind,  because  it  prevents 
him  and  his  family  from  becoming  burthenaome  to  the  parish 
in  which  be  resides,  and  in  many  instancea  enables  him  to  con- 
tribute to  the  poor  ratca,  while  it  furnishes  him  the  means  of 
paying  for  the  maintenance  of  bimaelf,  and  of  those  who  are 
dependant  upon  him  for  support.  In  so  doing  he  contributes 
his  quota  towards  the  general  expenses  of  Government,  and 
the  interest  due  from  the  country  to  the  stockholder;  and  when 
the  article  which  he  manufactures  is  exported  to  a  foreign 
market,  and  there  sold,  he  accompliahes  tbia  desirable  end  id 
a  fair  and  honourable  manner,  with  funda  drawn  from  the 
pocket  of  the  foreigner.  Assuming,  therefore,  this  proposi- 
tion to  be  true,  we  are,  I  think,  not  only  performing  a  duty 
which  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  to  those  whom  we  represent, 
but  are  perhaps  doing  a  real  kindness  to  the  owners  of  land, 
by  demonstrating,  concisely,  and  it  is  to  he  hoped  impartially, 
to  them,  to  ministers,  and  to  Parliament,  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages which  the  country  derives  from  the  manufacture  of  wool, 
and  by  recalling  to  their  memory  the  anxious  care  and  jealous  I 
protection  which  it  has  uniformly  received  from  those  who 
have  held  the  reins  of  government  in  the  country,  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  history.  Ever  since  England  began  to 
rise  in  the  rank  of  nations,  the  manufacturing  of  wool  has 
been  considered  the  staple  trade  of  the  kingdom,  and  one  of 
the  principal  sources  of  happinesa,  independence,  and  power; 
nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  growth  and  manu- 
facture of  wool  has  literally  been  the  chief  means  of  pros- 
perity up  to  the  present  moment. 

"  On  these  important  grounda  it  is  that  I  venture  to 
contend,  that  previous  to  any  alteration  being  made  in  the 
existing  laws  and  regulations  respecting  wool,  the  most  sub- 
stantial reasons  ought  to  be  assigned,  and  the  most  incontro- 
vertible facta  adduced  by  the  proposers  of  such  a  change,  in 
order  clearly  to  establish  the  fact  that  there  does  exist  an 
imperious  necessity  for  such  alterations." 

Mr.  Maitland  then  gives  reasons,  which  have  been  already 
detailed,  taken  from  various  publications,  as  to  the  advantage 
of  continuing  the  prohibition  to  export  wool,  grounded  upon 
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the  beneficial  labour  it  gives  to  the  country,  and  he  dwells  par- 
ticularly on  the  part  he  himself  took  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
with  respect  to  the  merino  sheep  imported  by  George  IIL 
firom  Spain.     (Fide  vol.  1,  p.  356 ,  and  following.) 

In  an  appendix,  Mr.  Maitland  gives  extracts  from  the 
speeches  of  Lord  Ellenborough  and  Sir  Thomas  Pluiner, 
counsel  for  the  manufacturers  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  180Q, 
which  have  been  already  referred  to ;  an  extract  from  a  letter 
of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  on  the  exportation  of  wool,  and 
extracts  from  the  pamphlet  of  J.  B.  S. :  also  an  extract  from 
a  letter  written  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  James  I.,  on  the 
advantages  of  the  woollen  manufacture  in  his  time :  extracts 
from  Henry's  History  of  England,  and  a  letter  from  James 
Bischoff,  the  compiler  of  these  Memoirs,  recapitulating  and 
enlarging  upon  the  arguments  used  in  his  letter  to  Lord 
Milton,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  already  given. 

At  this  period  Lord  Erskine  published  a  book  under  the 
title  of  ^^  Armata,"  describing  the  customs  and  character  of 
Oreat  Britain  under  that  assumed  name,  in  which  he  states, — 

^^  We  have  a  creature  called  the  bletur,  which  is  not  only 
the  perfection  of  animal  food,  but  whose  covering,  given  it  by 
nature,  becomes,  when  manufactured,  our  own  also,  and  for 
many  ages  has  been  the  pride  and  wealth  of  our  country. 
Would  you  then  believe,  that  though  other  nations  produce 
the  same  animals  at  an  inferior  price,  from  their  climate  and 
untaxed  condition,  so  as  to  render  all  competition  ridiculous ; 
yet  this  raw  material  is  suffered  to  be  imported,  and  worked  up 
here,  whilst  the  breeders  of  Armata  can  scarcely  pay  their 
shepherds  for  the  care  of  their  flocks,  and  are  everywhere 
breaking  up  their  farms,  even  in  those  parts  of  the  island  pro- 
yerbially  famous  for  their  production  ? 

"  I  could  not  here  help  interrupting  Morven  by  asking — 
What  was  your  government  about  all  this  while  ?  or  rather, 
perhaps,  I  should  ask  if  you  have  any  government  at  all  ? 

"  Certainly,  he  answered,  we  have  one  that  is  justly  the  envy 
of  the  world ;  but  nothing  is  perfect.  The  matter  was  lately 
brought  before  the  great  council,  and  was  passed  over  without 
redress ;  but  you  must  not  be  hasty  in  judging  of  the  national 
character  from  such  a  seemingly  absurd  determination.  The 
great  council  is  composed  of  men  far  superior  for  talents 
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anil  information  to  those  of  any  other  country,  but  wlio  are 
now  and  then  obliged  to  Buffer  their  own  sense  to  be  over- 
shadowed by  the  nonsense  of  others :  they  are  not  chosen 
equally  by  the  various  classes  of  an  intelligent  people,  but  are 
got  together  in  such  a  manner,  that  local  interests  and  local 
prejudices  sometimes  prevail  over  the  opinion  of  enlightened 
statesmen.  If  you  hod  understood  our  language,  it  would 
have  amused  you  to  have  been  present  at  the  debate.  The 
greater  number  said  they  would  not  depart  from  an  ancient 
policy  of  free  importation,  under  which  the  country  had  so 
long  flourished,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  believe  they  were 
pursuing  its  best  interests,  but  they  probably  never  looked 
into  an  account — they  knew  nothing  of  the  immense  and 
alarming  increase  of  the  importations  complained  of,  nor  their 
former  proportions  at  different  periods  to  the  home  growth, 
nor  the  effect  of  this  increase  upon  the  staple  of  the  country ; 
nor  did  they  consider  whether  their  own  bleturs  might  not  be 
brought,  by  proper  encouragement,  to  a  higher,  perhaps  to 
a  perfection  equal  to  those  of  any  other  country,  so  as  in  time 
to  supply  most  of  our  manufactures  at  as  cheap  a  rate,  pre- 
serving within  ourselves  the  immense  sums  annually  drained 
from  us  by  purchasing  abroad  that  we  might  produce  at  home. 
When  this  improvident  conclusion  of  the  select  body  waa 
brought  before  the  whole  council,  they,  without  further  ex- 
amination, confirmed  it ;  and  then,  as  innocently  as  the  ble' 
turs  which  were  the  subjects  of  their  decision,  went  out  of  the 
fold  in  which  they  had  been  penned,  to  scatter  themselves 
over  the  capital,  where  I  will  very  soon  carry  you  to  see 
them." 

"  Have  you  then  now,  said  Morven,  any  other  questions  to 
propose  ?     I  am  impatient  to  hear  your  opinions." 

The  great  and  versatile  talents  of  Lord  Erskine  gave  him 
B  station  at  the  bar,  which,  without  the  depth  of  knowledge 
possessed  by  lawyers,  had  been  seldom  equalled :  be  was  full 
of  information,  anecdote,  and  wit.  His  work  "  Armata," 
written  in  his  best  and  most  powerful  style,  could  not  fail  to 
excite  attention ;  and  such  parte  as  related  to  a  duty  on  corn 
and  wool  received  a  very  able  reply,  entitled — 
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"  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Ers- 
*^  KiNE,  on  such  parts  of  his  ^  Armata'  as  relates  to 
"  Corn  and  Wool  ;  in  which  restrictions  on  Importa- 
"  tion,  with  their  effects  on  Commerce,  Agriculture, 
^<  and  the  Situation  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  are  con- 
«  sidered.     By  '  Philopatria.'     1818." 

The  author  of  this  work  was  Mr.  John  Clay,  of  Raistrick, 
near  Huddersfield. 

As  Lord  Erskine  took  his  chief  data  from  the  annual 
Reports  of  the  Earl  of  Sheffield,  at  the  Lewes  wool  fairs, 
and  which  had  been  answered  by  J.  B.  S.  and  others,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  that  part  of  the  subject 

Philopatria  says, — 

**  From  several  parts  of  your  *  Armata,'  it  appears,  that 
your  Lordship  does  not  write  to  injure  our  foreign  commerce ; 
but,  as  the  measures  you  so  strongly  advocate  in  that  work 
could  not  fail  to  do  it,  I  purpose,  in  the  first  place,  to  show, 
that  bounties  on  exportation,  and  restrictions  on  the  importa- 
tion of  articles  necessary  for  subsistence,  and  especially  taxes 
on  the  raw  materials  of  our  manufactures,  must  raise  the 
price  of  them,  and,  consequently,  destroy  their  sale  abroad ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  to  show  that  the  loss  of  our  foreign 
trade  would  be  as  fatal  to  the  landed  as  to  the  commercial 
interests  of  this  country. 

"  The  plan  of  reheving  the  agricultural  interest  by  granting 
a  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  com  is  of  all  others  the  worst ; 
for,  whilst  it  raises  the  price  in  the  home  market,  it  depresses 
it  abroad.  It  is  also  a  double  tax  on  the  community,  one  to 
pay  the  bounty,  and  another,  of  twenty  times  the  amount, 
paid  in  the  advanced  price  of  corn  that  it  occasions." 

I  shall,  however,  make  no  more  extracts  from  this  work  as 
respects  com,  but  proceed  to  wool,  the  immediate  object  of 
this  compilation. 

"  You  complain  that  wool  is  suffered  to  be  imported  from 
other  countries,  '  where,  from  the  climate  and  imtaxed  con- 
dition, they  can  produce  the  article  at  such  an  inferior  price 
as  to  render  all  competition  ridiculous.*  Now,  the  truth  is, 
that  every  pound  of  wool  imported  from  Spain,  (which  is  what 
our  wool-growers  complain  of,)  costs  in  taxes  there,  in  freight. 
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insurance,  and  a  small  duty  here,  from  I5d.  to  18d.  per  lb., 
which  must  be  much  more  than  sufficient  to  protect  our  farmer 
in  that  article.  The  justice  of  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  proved  by  the  evidence  given  before  its  Com- 
mittee, in  which,  notwithstanding^  the  clamour  that  had  been 
raised,  it  was  clearly  shown  that  no  part  of  the  agricultural 
distress  was  occasioned  by  the  high  price  of  wool. 

"  Every  person  who  understands  the  woollen  manufacture, 
will,  I  think,  acknowledge,  that  British  wool,  made  into  cloth 
by  itself,  from  its  flimsy  texture,  roughness,  and  want  of  body, 
would  not  meet  with  a  market  anywhere.  Low  foreign  wool, 
on  the  contrary,  makes  a  cloth  with  a  sufficient  firmness  and 
body,  but  is  too  harsh,  and  the  two  wools  mixed  together 
make  a  much  superior  article  to  what  either  of  them  would  do 
alone.  Now,  a  tax  of  one  shilling  per  pound  on  the  importa- 
tion of  ail  foreign  wool  would  act  as  a  total  prohibition  to  that 
sort  the  quality  of  which  is  necessary  to  mix  with  our  own, 
whilst  its  effect  on  the  finest  sorts,  which  are  made  into  cloth 
for  the  home  market,  would  be  very  trifling.  In  fact,  the 
British  grower  of  wool  is  advocating  a  measure  that  would 
be  fatal  to  his  own  commodity,  for  it  would  destroy  the  foreign 
sale  of  cloth,  in  which  it  is  principally  used,  and  it  is  not  of  a 
quality  good  enough  to  make  them  suited  to  the  home  market. 
After  merino  sheep  have  been  kept  some  years  in  this  coun- 
try, their  wool  not  only  degenerates  in  quality,  but  it  loses  its 
superior  quality  of  firmness  in  felting,  possessed  by  foreign, 
and  assimilates  in  that  respect  to  our  own :  but  there  is 
another  cause ;  the  farmer  finds,  that  even  if  he  sells  his  wool 
at  an  extravagantly  high  price,  it  does  not  pay  him  so  well  as 
sheep  more  congenial  to  the  climate. 

"  Lord  Sheffield,  no  doubt  seeing  that  the  measure  he  ad- 
vocates would  destroy  our  export  of  woollens,  speaks  lightly 
of  its  loss,  and  wants  to  prove  it  of  small  importance.  He 
speaks  of  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market  as  being  an 
ample  compensation  to  the  manufacturers  for  the  loss  of  the 
export  trade,  consequent  on  a  tax  being  laid  on  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  wooL  Though  this  monopoly  does  not  benefit 
the  woollen  manufacturers,  yet,  aa  great  stress  is  laid  upon  it, 
to  justify  similar  monopolies,  on  the  part  of  the  agriculturists, 
it  merits  some  notice  on  that  account.      But,  allowing  it  did 
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benefit  the  manufacturers,  it  could  not  have  that  effect  which 
Lord  Sheffield  supposes ;  for  the  manufactures  for  the  home 
market,  and  those  for  foreign  trade,  are  generally  carried  on, 
in  some  measure,  distinct  from  each  other ;  the  former  prin- 
cipally in  the  West  of  England,  and  the  latter  in  Yorkshire. 

^^  By  prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  cloth,  in  the 
infancy  of  the  woollen  trade  in  this  country,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  the  community  would  have  to  pay  a  greater  price 
for  an  inferior  article  of  home  manufacture.  The  object  was 
to  force  manufactures ;  and  though  the  improvement  to  agri- 
culture, consequent  on  that  system,  has  amply  repaid  their 
posterity,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  at  the 
expense  of  the  landowners  of  that  day.  But  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  time-being,  if  we  can  import  cloth  or  com  cheaper 
than  we  can  make  the  one  or  grow  the  other,  there  can  he  no 
doubt  but  it  is  better  to  import  than  to  produce  them  oor- 
selyes.  Dr.  Adam  Smith  very  justly  obserres,  Uhat  by  the 
means  of  glass  for  hot^beds  and  hot  walls,  very  good  grapes 
can  be  raised  in  Scotland,  and  very  good  wine  too  can  be 
made  of  them,  at  about  thirty  times  the  expense  for  which  at 
least  equally  good  can  be  brought  from  foreign  countriea 
Would  it  be  a  reasonable  law  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
all  foreign  wines,  merely  to  encourage  the  making  of  claret 
and  Burgundy  in  Scotland  ?  Attempting  to  grow  wheat  on 
land  so  little  calculated  to  produce  it,  that  it  costs  £5  per 
quarter,  while  it  can  be  imported  at  50s.  per  quarter,  is  an 
absurdity  the  same  in  kind,  but  not  so  great  in  degree.'  But 
when  the  manufactures  have  arrived  at  that  degree  of  matu- 
rity that  they  can  be  exported  to  other  European  countries 
without  a  bounty,  they  can  be  very  little  affected  by  the  freest 
importation  of  foreign  goods;  such  manufactures  must  be 
sold  as  cheap  abroad  as  any  other  foreign  goods  of  the  same 
quality  and  kind,  and  consequently  must  be  sold  cheaper  at 
home.  Such  is  the  present  state  of  our  woollen  manufacture, 
and  that  Minister  would  be  its  greatest  friend  who  could  open 
the  most  foreign  markets  for  our  cloths,  on  condition  that  we 
admitted  the  importation  of  theirs  in  retura. 

^^  But  if  the  system  of  adding  restriction  to  restriction  on 
the  important  articles  of  subsistence  and  raw  materials  be 
continued,  they  must  become  so  much  dearer  than  foreign,  as 
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to  want  protection,  even  in  the  home  market,  they,  of  course, 
must  ceaae  to  be  exported. 

"  If  it  were  not  of  too  serious  a  nature,  one  should  be 
tempted  to  smile,  at  seeing  how  little  feeling  Lord  Sheffield 
baa  for  any  body  of  men  but  wool  growers.  He  says,  '  If'e 
must  not  suppose  the  natiim  ruined,  if  the  exportation  of  wool- 
lens in  future  should  not  exceed  the  average  exportation  pre- 
vious to  the  late  war.'  The  woollen  manufacturer  might  with 
equal  propriety  say,  that  we  must  not  suppose  the  nation 
mined,  if  the  farmer  can  get  no  higher  price  for  his  wool  and 
other  produce  than  he  did  previous  to  the  late  war, — for  there 
are  more  people  in  England  dependant  on  the  export  of  wool- 
lens for  subsistence  than  there  are  on  the  growth  of  fine  wool; 
for  the  bulk  of  British  wool  does  not  come  within  that  de- 
scription, and  the  combing  and  low  sorts  have  of  late  years 
Bold  for  unprecedentedly  high  prices.  But  then  we  are  told, 
that  without  much  higher  prices  for  his  produce,  the  farmer 
cannot  pay  his  taxes.  But  will  the  ruining  of  the  manufac- 
turer, who  has  hitherto  bought  his  produce  at  higher  prices 
than  it  is  sold  for  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  enable  him  to 
pay  them?  If  this  were  merely  an  agricultural  country,  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  little  importance  whether  the  prices  of 
articles  of  subsistence  were  high  or  low;  for  what  the  land- 
lord and  farmer  received  in  additional  price  on  the  one  hand, 
they  would  have  to  pay  in  additional  price  on  the  other ;  but 
in  a  country  like  this,  where  millions  of  its  inhabitants  are 
totally  dependant  on  foreign  trade  for  their  means  of  subsist- 
ence, the  case  is  very  difierent.  In  our  present  situation,  the 
question  to  be  considered  b,  whether  we  are  so  unrivalled  in 
our  manufactures,  and  possess  that  decided  superiority  in 
thera  over  every  other  country,  that  foreigners  will  be  Induced 
to  pay  a  groat  part  of  our  taxes  charged  upon  the  articles 
they  buy  of  us  ?  For  the  value  of  the  piece  of  cloth,  for 
instance,  consists  of  the  price  of  the  wool  of  which  it  ia 
made,  and  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it  in  the  different  pro- 
cesses of  its  manufacture.  If  the  price  of  wool  and  corn, 
which  regulates  the  price  of  labour,  be  raised,  to  enable  the 
farmer  to  pay  his  taxes,  the  cloth  must  be  advanced  in  the 
same  proportion,  consequently  the  buyer,  not  the  farmer, 
strictly  speaking,  pays  the  taxes. 

VOL.    I.  2  F 
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That  we  are  not  in  such  a  situation,  your  Lordship,  as 
well  as  Lord  Sheffield,  will  readily  admit ;  for  your  Lordship, 
when  speaking  of  machinery,  says, — ^  In  the  present  candid 
tion  of  the  country y  you  could  not  send  a  bale  of  your  manu^ 
factures  into  a  foreign  country  or  market^  if  they  were  to  be 
worked  by  manual  labour y  and  then  the  most  diligent  of  your 
people  must  perish.^  Destroying  machinery  could  only  pre- 
vent the  sale  of  our  manufactures  abroad,  by  raising  the 
price  of  them;  and  your  Lordship,  I  trust,  is  by  this  time 
convinced  that  raising  the  price  of  the  raw  material  of  them 
and  com  must  have  the  same  ejQTect. 

^^  Lord  Sheffield  says  that,  ^  the  competition  which  our 
manufacturers  meet  with  abroad,  should  induce  us  to  look 
steadily  and  zealously  to  what  is  called  the  home  market^ 
whichy  with  proper  management,  we  may  always  command  and 
preserve.'  This  last  sentence  is  more  extraordinary  than 
could  be  expected  even  from  Lord  Sheffield;  for  in  it  he 
virtually  allows,  that  the  measure  he  advocates  would  destroy 
our  foreign  trade :  but  then  he  wishes  us  to  believe,  that  the 
home  market  would  not  be  affected  by  its  loss.  It  is  supposed 
that  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  England  is 
dependant  upon  foreign  trade  for  support ;  and  surely  Lord 
^  Sheffield  must  be  aware  that  the  people  employed  in  that 
trade  not  only  furnish  a  market  for  the  produce  of  the  agri- 
culturist, but  for  each  other  also.  Destroy  the  foreign  trade, 
and  you  destroy  the  home  market  to  the  same  extent. 

^^  But  does  Lord  Sheffield  really  suppose  that  without 
foreign  trade  we  could  support  all  the  colonies  and  dependen- 
cies of  which  he  makes  such  parade  ?  What  is  there  in  the 
climate  and  soil  of  Great  Britain  to  give  her  so  much  greater 
power  than  other  countries,  much  more  favoured  in  both 
respects  ?  With  her  foreign  trade  the  sun  of  her  greatness 
arose,  and  with  the  loss  of  her  foreign  trade  it  will  set. 

**  The  trade  and  agriculture  of  a  country  are  so  closely 
connected,  that  what  injures  the  one  must  be  hurtful  to  the 
other ;  for,  as  your  Lordship  observes,  *  God  has  so  fashioned 
the  world  that  all  his  creatures  must  flourish  or  decay  together* 
It  is  well  known  that  agricultural  produce  is  cheaper  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  than  it  is  here ;  if  it  were  not  so,  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  laws  to  prevent  its  importation.    The 
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cause  of  its  being  so  must  be  the  imnieiise  population  raised 
in  this  country,  by  manufacturing  for  foreign  markets,  to 
consume  the  produce  of  the  farmer  ;  for  when  both  the  raw 
materials  and  the  corn  consumed  by  the  labourer  are  of  liome 
growth,  it  is  clear  that  the  agriculturist  reaps  nearly  the 
whole  benefit  of  foreign  trade ;  for  the  labourer,  whilst  em- 
ployed in  making  cloth  or  any  other  article,  is  simply  pre- 
paring the  farmer's  produce  for  exportation  in  another  and 
more  portable  form. 

"  Dr.  Smith,  in  bis  '  Wealth  of  Nations,'  speaking  on  this 
subject,  says, — '  Fur  thoutfh  neither  the  rude  produce  (at/ricul- 
tural,)  nor  even  the  coarse  manufacture,  could,  tcithotit  the 
greatest  difficulty,  support  the  eipemes  of  a  considerable  land 
carrinifp,  the  rrjhied  and  improved  manufacture  easily  may. 
In  a  small  bulk  it  frequenily  contains  the  price  of  a  yrrat 
quantity  of  rude  produce.  A  jnece  of  fine  cloth,  for  instance, 
which  iceiyh*  only  eighty  pounds,  contains  in  it  the  price  not 
only  of  eightif  pounds'  weight  of  wool,  but  sometimes  of  several 
thousand  teeiglU  of  corn,  the  maintenance  of  the  different 
toorhing  people,  and  of  their  immediate  employers.  The  com 
which  with  difficulty  would  be  carried  abroad  in  its  own  shape, 
is,  in  this  manner,  virtually  ejjnirtrd  in  that  of  the  complete 
manufacture,  and  may  easily  he  sent  to  the  remotest  comers  of 
the  world.' 

"  There  can  be  no  exception  of  the  whole  benefit  of  this  kind, 
from  foreign  trade,  accruing  to  the  agriculturist,  except  the 
profit  reaped  by  the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer,  who  find 
the  capital  and  employ  the  labourer ;  for  though  part  of  the 
wages  received  by  the  labourer  whilst  preparing  the  article 
for  the  foreign  market  is  expended  for  apparel  and  other  ne- 
cessaries, yet  the  labourer  who  had  prepared  those  articles, 
was  in  his  turn  only  converting  agricultural  produce  into 
another  shape.  The  merchant  and  manufacturer  certainly  do 
receive  part  of  the  profit,  hut  it  is  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
cam  factor  and  miller  reap  part  of  the  profit  of  agriculture, 
for  the  employment  of  both  is  virtually  the  same,  that  of 
preparing  and  carrying  to  market  the  produce  of  the  farmer. 

"  All  trade  and  all  employment  has  its  origin  in  land:  there 

is  not  a  raw  material,  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral,  which  has 

not  its  origin  in  land,  either  in  the  immediate  productio 

2f3 
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or  in  the  support  The  manufacturer  is  employed  in  improv- 
ing the  produce  of  the  land  only ;  and  if  you  go  on  to  the 
fine  arts,  it  is  the  same  invariable  rule, — the  painter,  the 
sculptor,  must  get  land  for  his  rude  and  improved  raw  material, 
which  he  still  further  improves,  and  gives  them  value  by  his 
labour  and  taste.  The  orator  and  singer  are  perhaps  the  only 
artists,  who  do  not  immediately  resort  to  land  for  their  raw 
materials ;  and  even  they  can  be  scarce  called  exceptions,  for 
without  the  produce  of  the  soil  they  could  not  exist ;  and 
therefore  the  bread  they  eat  becomes  indirectly  the  raw  mate- 
rial upon  which  they  labour.  There  is  no  employment,  no 
labour,  no  occupation,  no  amusement,  which  does  not  depend 
upon  and  is  beneficial  to  land ;  and  it  ever  has  been,  and  ever 
will  be  the  case,  that  when  laboiur  is  most  in  demand,  and  when 
the  arts  and  sciences  most  progress,  land  becomes  more  valu- 
able ;  and  increased  improvements,  by  the  labour  of  others, 
are  as  invariably  beneficial  to  the  landed  proprietor,  when  he 
does  not  by  unwise  laws  check  those  improvements  and  the 
advantages  they  bring  to  him." 

Large  quotations  have  been  made  from  Mr.  Clay's  book, 
because  they  contain  strong  reasoning,  in  plain  but  forci- 
ble language.  His  first  work,  "  On  the  Advantages  of  a  better 
Commercial  Intercourse  with  France,"  was  an  excellent  pub- 
lication ;  and  indeed  whatever  he  has  written  evinces  sound 
sense  and  good  judgment ;  but  ^^  Philopatria  "  must  not  be 
parted  with  even  here,  without  giving  the  conclusion  of  his 
short  but  very  valuable  work. 

*^  The  idea  of  encouraging  agriculture  at  the  expense  of 
trade  is  absurd,  for  their  real  interests  are  the  same,  and 
anything  which,  by  raising  the  price  of  our  manufactures, 
prevents  their  being  exported,  takes  away  the  market  for  agri- 
cultural produce,  in  that  shape,  with  the  addition,  so  long  as 
the  poor  laws  continue,  of  the  farmer  having  the  labourer  to 
support,  without  receiving  any  benefit  from  his  labour. 

^*  Dr.  Smith,  though  he  disliked  what  he  calls  the  mercan- 
tile system,  was  much  too  acute  a  reasoner,  to  think  of  pro- 
moting agriculture  at  the  expense  of  commerce  and  mani^ac- 
tures.  *  fVhatever^^  he  says,  *  tends  to  diminish  in  any  country 
the  number  of  artificers  and  manufacturers^  tends  to  diminish 
the  home  market^  the  most  important  of  all  markets^  far  the 
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rvde  produce  of  the  land,  and  thereby  still  further  (o  dU- 
couraffe  agriotlture.  Those  systems,  therefore,  which,  prefer- 
ring agriculture  to  all  other  employments,  in  order  to  promote 
it,  impose  restraints  vpon  manufactures  and  foreign  trade,  act 
contrary  to  the  very  end  which  they  propose,  and  indirectly 
discourage  that  very  species  of  industry  which  they  mean  to 
promote.' 

"  In  tbe  most  favorable  state  of  manufactures,  when  the  raw 
material,  and  the  corn  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  la- 
bourer whilst  engaged  In  working  it  up,  are  both  Imported,  it 
does  not  injure,  but  benefit  the  agriculturist ;  for  it  provides  a 
market  for  the  produce  of  our  own  farmers  in  the  most  plen- 
tiful years,  and  he  receives  a  better  price  for  it  than  the  foreign 
agriculturiat,  by  the  freight  and  other  expenses  of  imporl- 
ation. 

"  We  see  from  the  example  of  Holland,  that  this  kind  of 
trade  may  greatly  increase  the  riches  of  a  country,  and  the 
population  employed  in  it  contribute  largely  to  the  support  of 
the  state,  hy  paying  those  taxes  which  press  to  the  full  aa 
hearily  on  them  as  on  the  farmer. 

"  A  moment's  reflection  must  convince  any  person,  that 
without  the  assistance  of  commerce,  the  taxes  necessary  for 
the  support  of  government  could  not  be  raised ;  for  if  the  ma- 
nufacturer is  crushed,  either  the  nation  must  become  bank- 
rupt, or  the  f^iculturist  is  ruined. 

"  It  may  be  justly  inferred,  that  in  the  present  stale  of 
Europe  we  have  every  thing  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  in  the 
attempt  to  raise  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  by  artificial 
means.  The  effect  of  all  acts  of  Parhament  passed  with  that 
intent  can  be  but  temporary,  for  the  necessary  consequence 
of  them  must  be  the  loss  of  our  foreign  trade,  which  will  much 
more  certainly  reduce  its  price,  than  any  measure  of  the  legis- 
lature can  tend  to  raise  it ;  for  natural  causes  are  much  stronger 
than  artificial  ones. 

"  By  encouraging  trade,  the  highest  prices  that  can  afford  to 
be  given  will  be  always  obtained  for  the  farmer's  produce  ; 
and  it  will  be  found  that  trade  and  land  mil  both  increase  and 
decay  tcith  each  other  ;  when  it  is  ill  tcith  trade,  land  icillfall ; 
tehen  well  tcith  trade,  hnd  tcill flourish .' 
'  Sir  Jouah  ChiiA 
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^*  I  have  not  a  very  clear  idea  of  your  Lordship's  meaning, 
when  you  say  that  ^  the  soil  of  evert/  country,  and  the  bringing 
to  the  utmost  perfection  its  various  productions,  are  the  fotoh- 
datum  of  all  wealth  and  prosperity*  If  you  mean  that  the 
riches  of  a  country  must  arise  from  that  source  alone,  the 
history  of  all  nations,  both  ancient  and  modem,  proves  the 
contrary.  Was  the  wealth  of  Carthage  produced  by  her 
agriculture  ?  Or  did  Holland  grow  rich  by  the  cultivation 
of  her  soil,  not  adequate  to  the  support  of  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  her  population  ?  If  applied  to  this  country,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  wealth  and  power  of  Great  Britain  are  the 
fruits  of  commerce  only.  Agriculture  alone  could  not  have 
made  her  the  possessor  of  so  many  colonies,  the  mistress  of 
the  ocean,  and  the  envy  of  the  world.  Commerce  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  agriculture  of  a  country  to  perfection,  for 
without  a  manufacturing  population  to  consume  the  products 
of  the  earth,  they  will  never  be  raised ;  and  there  never  was 
a  country  possessing  extensive  trade,  where  agriculture  did 
not  flourish. 

"  We  have  of  late  heard  much  of  the  superior  permanency 
of  agricultural  states,  when  compared  with  those  that  depend 
on  commerce.  The  want  of  permanency  of  most  modem 
commercial  states,  cannot  be  matter  of  astonishment :  the 
wonder  is,  that  with  means  so  very  inadequate,  they  ever 
became  great.  Commerce  alone  could  have  made  them  so  ; 
but  their  territories  were  too  small  to  employ  the  riches  which 
flowed  from  that  commerce,  in  the  cultivation  of  their  soil, 
and  in  raising  a  population  sufficiently  numerous  to  preserve 
their  independence. 

^^  When  we  look  at  the  high  rank  Holland  obtained  amongst 
the  nations  of  Europe,  we  forget  that  the  extent  of  her  soil, 
as  an  agricultural  country,  would  not  have  supported  more 
than  half  a  million  of  inhabitants ;  and  though  the  population 
was  raised  by  commerce  to  two  millions,  yet  that  number  was 
totally  inadequate  for  her  defence  against  neighbours  infinitely 
more  powerful :  that  country  is  a  standing  refutation  of  aU 
arguments  used  in  favour  of  corn  laws  and  restrictions  on 
commerce» 

"  Though  Holland  supported  a  manufacturing  populatioti 
f*y  foreign  agriculture,  importing  three-fourths  of  the  corn 
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necessary  for  ita  consumption,  yet  slie  flourished  and  became 
rich,  and  was  in  so  little  danger  of  being  starved  by  depend- 
inp  upon  a  foreign  supply,  that  she  was  looked  upon  as  tbe 
granary  of  Europe. 

"  There  is  no  commercial  state  which  has  existed  in  modem 
times,  that  possessed  a  population  so  numerous,  and  territories 
80  extensive  as  Great  Britain.  In  ancient  history,  Carthage 
seems  to  have  come  the  nearest  to  her  in  this  respect ;  Car- 
thage flourished  and  enjoyed  the  empire  of  the  seas  for  six 
hundred  years,  and  might  have  maintained  her  greatness 
much  longer,  had  she  not  been  opposed  to  the  Romans, 
before  whose  superior  power  all  other  states,  both  agricul- 
tural and  commercial,  crumbled  into  dust.  Commerce  did  not 
accelerate,  but  protracted  her  fall,  for  if  she  had  been  merely 
sn  agricultural  country,  she  must  have  fallen  a  much  easier 
prey  to  Rome. 

"  France,  from  the  superior  extent  and  fertility  of  her  soil, 
and  possessing  a  much  more  numerous  population,  would  hare 
been  greatly  an  overmatch  for  this  as  an  agricultural  countryj 
and  without  the  resources  which  commerce  gave  to  Great 
Britain,  the  whole  of  Europe  would  now  have  been  prostrate 
at  the  feet  of  Buonaparte. 

"  By  pursuing  the  same  system  which  has  raised  thia 
country  so  high  in  the  scale  of  nations,  Great  Britain  may 
continue  to  flourish  for  agea  to  corae,  as  she  has  flourished 
for  ages  that  are  past ;  but  as  commerce  long  has  been,  and 
still  is,  the  source  of  her  power,  with  the  loss  of  her  com- 
merce she  must  fall." 

On  the  Hth  April,  1818,  Mr.  Walter  Burhbll,  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  Sussex,  moved  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
laws  regulating  the  wool  trade,  with  a  view  to  propose  thereon 
a  duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign  wool,  and  to  repeal  those 
laws  which  prohibited  the  exportation  of  British  wool. 
Upon  a  division,  the  question  was  lost ;  there  being — 

For  the  motion 80 

Against  it 85 

Majority  againet  it & 
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A  meeting  of  those   interested  in  the  woollen  trade  in 
London  had  prepared  the  following  petition : — 

<*  To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Parliament  assembled : 

^  The  Hamble  Petition  of  the  Merchants  and  Traders  in  Wool 
and  Woollen  Manufactures^  resident  in  London ; 

"  Sh£W£TH> 

**  That  in  the  year  1816,  a  petition  was  presented,  signed  by 
many  of  your  petitioners,  to  your  Honourable  House,  setting  forth 
the  serious  consequences  which  would  ensue  to  your  petitioners, 
and  others  concerned  in  the  trade  in  wool  and  woollens,  if  certain 
alterations  in  the  laws  affecting  the  wool  and  woollen  trade,  then 
proposed  and  under  discussion  before  your  Honourable  House, 
should  be  adopted  and  carried  into  effect.  That  your  Honourable 
House  was  pleased  to  refer  that  petition  to  a  select  committee  of 
your  Honourable  House,  then  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  agricultural  distress,  which  at  that  time  prevailed,  and  to  suggest 
the  best  means  for  relief  against  them.  That  from  the  tenour  of 
the  above-mentioned  petition,  and  of  others  presented  to  your 
Honourable  House,  at  the  same  period,  and  from  evidence  given 
before  your  Honourable  Committee,  your  Honourable  Committee 
were  convinced  that  no  part  of  the  agricultural  distress  then 
existing  arose  from  the  price  of  wool ;  and  that  if  the  examina- 
tion of  manufacturers  and  others  connected  with  the  wool  and 
woollen  trades  was  proceeded  in  and  made  public,  great  injury 
would  accrue  to  all  persons  concerned  in  the  woollen  manufacture, 
by  conveying  valuable  and  important  information  to  foreigners ; 
and  by  the  report  then  made  to  your  Honourable  House  by  the 
Chairman  of  your  Honourable  Committee,  a  stop  was  put,  for  the 
time,  to  the  further  examination  of  evidence  on  the  subject  in 
question. 

«*  That  your  petitioners  have  heard  with  the  greatest  concern 
and  alarm,  that  notice  has  been  given  by  a  member  of  your 
Honourable  House,  of  a  motion  for  the  appointment  of  another 
committee  to  take  the  laws  relative  to  wool  into  consideration,  and 
to  propose  certain  alterations  therein. 

"That  your  petitioners  do  not  doubt  that  the  evidence  they 
should  give  before  a  committee  would  convince  the  Committee  of 
your  Honourable  House  that  the  continuance  of  the  present  laws 
is  necessary  for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  the  woollen 
manufactures;  and  that  the  proposed  alterations  of  them  must 
tend  to  remove  to  foreign  countries  that  most  important  branch  of 
our  trade,   which   not  only  gives  employment  to  an   inunense 
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population,  immediately  concerned  in  the  wooUeti  manufactures, 
And  wLicb  constitutes  the  most  considerable  part  of  the  strength, 
riches,  and  resources  of  the  country,  but  the  removal  of  which 
would  bring  ruin  upon  that  population,  and  upon  others  employed 
in  trades  dependant  on  the  troollen  manufacture. 

"  Your  petitioners,  therefore,  most  humbly  and  earnestly  pray 
that  your  Honourable  House  will  not  agree  to  the  appointment  of 
another  committee,  and  thereby  expose  your  petitioners,  and 
others,  to  the  inevitable  injury  which  must  ensue  from  the  public 
examination  of  evidence  relative  to  the  nature  of  this  manufacture 
and  its  value  to  the  country ;  and  which  must  of  necessity  give  to 
foreigners,  anxiously  striving  to  carry  this  branch  of  our  commerce 
to  their  respective  countries,  most  important  information,  to  the 
great  and  incalculable  injury  of  your  petitioners,  and  all  others 
connected  with  the  wool  and  woollen  tiude,  many  of  whom  have 
embarked  large  capital  in  buildings,  machinery,  &c^  by  which  the 
manufacture  is  carried  on,  in  full  dependance,  not  only  on  the 
continuance  of  the  present  laws,  but  also  that  the  system  on  which 
they  carry  on  their  trade  will  not,  by  public  e:<amination,  be  made 
known  to  foreign  rivals ;  and  from  the  great  agitation  which  a 
question  of  this  importauce  will  produce  on  an  immense  popula- 
tion, employed,  and  depending  on  the  woollen  manufacture,  and 
whose  support  and  existence  in  this  country  they  conceive  to 
depend  on  the  continuance  of  the  present  laws. 

"  And  your  petitioners,  &c.,  Sic." 

On  the  6th  August,  1818,  the  Earl  of  Sheffield,  being 
ConGncd  by  indisposition,  sent  a  written  address  to  the  wool 
growers  of  Sussex,  assembled  at  the  Lewes  fair,  in  which  he 
said — 

"  It  is  with  much  regret  that  I  find  myself,  on  recovering 
from  a  long  and  severe  indisposition,  still  prevented  from 
attending  the  Lewes  wool  fuir.  My  absence  on  the  present 
occasion  more  particularly  concerns  me,  from  an  anxiety  to 
suggest  to  the  consideration  of  the  meeting  some  topics  highly 
deserving  of  its  notice,  and  intimately  connected  with  the 
agricultural  prosperity  of  the  country. 

"  I  have  stated  to  you  on  former  occasions,  and  with  great 
satisfaction,  that  in  consequence  of  the  unremitted  and  expen- 
sive exertions  of  our  most  able  agricidtiu-ists,  the  wool  of  tlua 
coimtry  has  been  in  a  high  degree  increased  in  quantity  and 
improved  in  quality.     From  these  successful  efforts,  we  had 
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not  unreasonably  cherished  the  sanguine  expectation  of  being 
allowed  to  reap  commensurate  advantage.  We  had  hoped 
that  the  importation  of  foreign  wool,  especiaUy  to  the  enor- 
mous and  inexpedient  extent  to  which  it  has  been  recently 
carried,  would  have  been  checked  and  regulated  by  some  pro- 
visions of  the  Legislature.  But  as  yet  this  principle,  plain 
and  necessary  as  it  is,  has  been  hitherto  neglected  or  opposed ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  a  disgraceful  and  heedless  policy,  our 
wool,  instead  of  bearing  a  reasonable  and  steady  price,  is 
frequently  so  debased  in  value  by  the  large  importations 
which  have  taken  place,  that  it  cannot  generally  continue  to 
answer  to  the  agriculturist  to  raise  that  kind  of  wool  which 
has  for  so  many  centuries  supplied  and  supported  our  excel- 
lent manufactures. 

*^  When  the  woollen  manufactories  of  other  countries  shall 
have  recovered  from  the  derangement  and  ruinous  conse- 
quences of  the  late  wars,  we  must  expect  a  decreased  demand 
for  our  manufactures,  and  consequently  for  our  short  wool, 
which  of  course  will  become  a  drug,  and  the  price  debased, 
as  has  been  lately  the  case,  unless  some  check  is  given  to  the 
importation  of  foreign  wooL  It  is,  therefore,  that  I  urg^ 
you  to  pursue  the  only  measure  which  remains  to  secure  a 
fair  and  steady  market  for  a  product  of  so  much  consequence 
to  national  welfare ;  and  I  shall  rejoice  to  hear  that  you  per- 
severe zealously  and  resolutely  in  your  very  commendable 
application  for  such  a  duty  on  the  import  of  foreign  wool  as 
may  be  thought  sufficient  to  afford  a  reasonable  protection  to 
our  own. 

"  It  is  painful  to  me  to  observe  that  the  owners  and  occu- 
piers of  land  have  been  unaccountably  supine  and  negligent 
on  this  great  question,  and  have  been  hitherto  effectually 
counteracted  in  their  views  by  the  eagerness  and  energy  of 
the  manufacturers,  and  of  those  interested  and  prejudiced 
persons  who  espouse  their  cause.  But  there  is  still  no  reason 
to  despond.  During  the  last  session,  the  proposition  for  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  a  protecting  duty 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  wool  was  lost,  but  by  a  small 
majority  of  five,  though  the  friends  of  that  measure  were  far 
less  assiduous  in  their  exertions  than  they  ought  to  have  been 
to  obtain  an  attendance  in  the  House  favourable  to  their 
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application,  whilst  their  opponents,  who  seemed  to  think  it 
necessary  to  aaerifice  every  other  interest  to  their  unjust  and 
ill-considered  propositions,  were  indefatigable  in  their  oppo- 
sition. 

"  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  common  sense  and 
puhlic  spirit  of  the  country  are  beginning  to  view  this  im- 
portant subject  in  its  proper  light,  and  every  encouragement 
seems  to  be  afforded  to  the  renewal  of  an  application  for  a 
duty  on  imported  wool,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  only  measure  which  can  prevent  the  speedy  deteriora- 
tion and  ruin  of  the  growth  of  fine  wools  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  consequently  the  decline  of  all  those  essential 
manufactures  In  which  that  kind  of  wool  is  employed. 

"  There  might  be  some  semblance  of  an  argument  id 
favour  of  the  importation  of  the  finest  wools,  if  we  were  to 
suppose  that  such  could  not  be  raised  in  this  climate ;  but 
there  is  nothing  like  an  argument  in  support  of  an  unre- 
stricted importatiou  of  such  wools  as  can  be  grown  of  an 
excellent  quality  in  this  country.  A  protecting  duty  of  one 
shilling  per  lb.  on  foreign  wool  would  not  obstruct  the 
importation  of  the  finest  and  best  wools  of  Spain  ;  and  if  it 
should  in  some  degree  raise  the  price  to  our  own  manufac- 
turers, it  would  not  affect  our  foreign  trade,  since  very  little, 
comparatively,  is  exported  of  our  manufacture  of  the  finest 
foreign  wool. 

"  The  great  effect  of  this  duty  would  be  to  check  the 
importation  of  such  coarser  woob  as  so  prejudicially  inter- 
fere with  the  wool  of  British  growth ;  and  this  effect  would 
not  only  promote  an  abundant  supply  of  our  own  wool,  but 
a  safer  and  more  ready  market  than  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed. 

*'  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  our  landed  interest,  on  which  the 
real  prosperity  of  the  country  so  essentially  depends,  is  too 
often  borne  down  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  clamours 
and  efforts  of  men  who  are  comparatively  httle  concerned  in 
the  general  welfare,  and  who  seem  to  imagine  that  everything 
should  give  way  to  their  views  of  the  monied  and  manufac- 
turing interests  of  the  kingdom.  Yet  none  have  a  greater 
stake  in  the  coimtry,  or  are  so  much  interested  in  its  real 
welfare,  as  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  soil;  and  the 
policy  which  has  so  frequently  neglected  or  not  resisted  their 
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dfldms,  must  eventually  excite  great  and  well-founded  dis- 
content,  and  promote  opinions  calculated  to  encourage  inno- 
vations injurious,  if  not  fatal,  to  the  order,  the  welfare,  and 
the  constitution  of  the  realm. 

<^  There  are  those,  who,  on  this  question,  seem  to  think 
that  every  thing  is  to  be  sacrificed  for  a  foreign  market,  as  if 
that  market  were  the  only  one  on  which  we  had  to  depend 
for  the  sale  of  our  productions,  or  as  if  it  were  the  best  and 
the  most  profitable.  Now,  the  truth  is  clearly  the  reverse.  It 
is  not  only  not  the  best  and  most  profitable,  but  the  most  pre- 
carious and  fluctuating.  We  may  be  driven  from  it  by  the 
contingencies  of  war,  by  the  artifices  of  policy,  by  the  efifects 
of  competition,  and  by  that  failure  of  demand  for  our  own, 
which  may  arise  from  the  growing  manufactures  of  other 
countries.  Whereas,  the  sure  and  highly-improving  markets 
of  the  British  empire  are  liable  to  none  of  those  causes  of 
unsteadiness  and  decline,  are  always  sufficient  to  employ  a 
vast  number  of  manufacturers,  and  to  consiune  infinitely  the 
greater  part  of  our  manufactures.  This,  generally  called  the 
home  trade,  in  contradistinctness  to  the  foreign  market,  in- 
cludes not  only  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  but  all  the 
colonies  in  North  America,  the  whole  of  the  West  Indies, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  all  places 
now  in  our  occupation,  containing  a  population  of  nearly 
thirty  millions,  exclusive  of  negroes  and  Indians.  Such  a 
market,  compared  with  which  our  export  trade  to  foreign 
nations  is  insignificant,  we  cannot  consent  to  impair  or  sacri- 
fice for  any  other,  by  no  means,  for  the  supply  (so  much 
exaggerated  of  late  by  certain  declaimers)  of  the  few  millions 
of  people,  not  very  opulent,  scattered  over  the  thinly-inhabi- 
ted country  of  the  American  States.  The  woollen  manu- 
factures of  England  have  been  computed  to  amount  to 
£28,000,000.  It  is  not  easy  to  form  an  accurate  calculation ; 
but  that  sum  is,  I  think,  the  lowest. 

"  The  value  of  the  British  woollens  exported  from  Great 
Britain  in  the  three  last  years,  has  been  as  follows : — 

Value,  as  calculated  at  the  Official  Rates  of  Valuation. 

1815.  1816.  1817. 

£7,486,022      ...      £5,842,747      ...     £6,074,729 
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Valuation,  according  to  the  Declaration  of  the  Merchant  Exporters. 
1815.  1816.  1817. 

£10,200,927  ...  X8,404,528  ...  £7,948,919 
"  Now,  of  the  whole  of  this  export,  scarcely  the  amount  of 
one  million  actually  ever  went  to  foreign  markets  for  direct 
consumption.  The  rest  is  consumed  in  the  home  market, 
which  includes,  as  before  stated,  Ireland,  the  Colonies,  and 
other  dependencies  of  Great  Britain.  I  do  not  mean,  how- 
ever, in  thus  adverting  to  the  superior  importance  of  the  home 
market,  and  the  claims  which  it  possesses  to  all  possible  en- 
couragement on  the  part  of  the  legislature,  to  imply  an  opi- 
nion that  our  foreign  trade  is  to  be  neglected  or  sacrificed. 
It  is  principally  beneficial,  as  taking  off  any  redmidancy  that 
may  occur,  and  thus  preventing  the  loss  and  discouragement  of 
the  manufacturer.  If,  indeed,  the  home  and  foreign  markets 
were  to  be  put  in  opposition  to  each  other,  and  the  alternative 
of  necessarily  abandoning  one  of  them  presented  itself,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  deciding  which  should  be  preferred. 
But  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  due  encouragement 
of  the  home  market  would  operate  favourably  on  the  foreign; 
and  if,  by  a  duty  on  the  import  of  foreign  wool,  we  might  be 
induced  so  to  cultivate  our  own  wool  as  to  render  us  indepen- 
dent, or  nearly  so,  of  foreign  nations  for  their  fleeces,  we 
should  preserve  a  considerable  portion  of  our  capital  at  home, 
which  is  now  paid  to  foreign  countries  for  wool,  fo  the  annual 
amount  of  upwards  of  two  millions  sterling ;  wc  should  be 
able  to  supply  our  own  woollen  manufacturers  with  the  raw 
material,  more  certainly,  and  on  better  terms,  than  they  are 
supplied  at  present ;  and  hy  this  demand  for  a  home  product 
in  preference  to  a  foreign,  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country  would  be  proportionably  encouraged  and  advanced. 

"  The  necessity  of  encouraging  the  growth  of  our  own 
wools  does  not  depend  on  these  arguments  alone  for  its  con- 
firmation and  support,  or  by  observations  Uke  these.  It  ia 
certain,  that  if  we  aufl'er  our  wools  to  decline,  our  woollen 
manufactures  must  dcchne  also,  in  precisely  the  same  propor< 
tion.  The  whole  world  would  not  be  able  to  suppiv  ua  with 
wool  sufficient  for  our  own  demand.  Whatever  capital  we  , 
might  possess,  we  could  not  procure  from  other  countries  I 
more  than  they  could  spare  from  their  own  supply,  and  whicfc  J 
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would  be  utterly  inadequate  to  their  wants.  If  we  could  pro- 
cure a  sufficient  supply,  the  price  would  rise  with  the  demand, 
and  the  demand  increase  in  proportion  to  the  decline  of  our 
own  wools,  till,  supposing  our  capital  could  afford  such  an 
expenditure,  our  woollens  would  advance  to  a  price  which 
would  necessarily  exclude  them  from  a  foreign  market.  It  is 
therefore  of  great  moment  to  the  prosperity  of  our  woollen 
manufactures  to  encourage  the  growth  of  our  own  wools  at 
home.  By  such  means  only,  we  can  render  ourselves  lode- 
pendent  of  other  countries  for  an  article  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  our  trade :  and,  if  we  should  once  become  depen- 
dant on  them,  they  will  know  how  to  regulate  their  prices  by 
our  wants,  and  thus  impose  on  our  great  manufacture  a  bur- 
den imder  which  it  must  infallibly  decline,  and  eventually 
perish  1" 

The  compiler  of  these  Memoirs  inserted  an  answer  to  Lord 
Sheffield's  report  in  the  Leeds  Mercury ^  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  extracted : — 

^^  It  was  hoped,  that  the  manner  in  which  the  important 
question  with  respect  to  the  proposed  alterations  in  the  laws 
regulating  wool  and  the  woollen  trade  was  received  in  the 
House  of  Commons  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  would 
have  set  it  at  rest  for  ever.  As,  however,  the  address  of 
the  Earl  of  Sheffield  professes  a  determination  not  only  to 
bring  forward  this  measure  again,  but  to  persevere  in  it  till 
the  object  is  attained,  it  appears  absolutely  necessary  that  his 
Lordship's  arguments  should  be  canvassed  and  examined.  I 
shall  endeavour  to  do  it  with  candour,  and  with  that  respect 
which  is  due  to  a  British  nobleman. 

*^  Hitherto  the  great  arguments  used  by  those  friendly  to  a 
duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign  wool  have  been  confined  to 
the  low  price  of  wool  grown  in  England,  and  which  has  not 
been  thought  sufficient  remuneration  to  the  grower.  This, 
however,  in  consequence  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  last  year,  grounded  on  the  then  high 
price  of  wool,  and  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  this 
year,  is  proved  to  have  no  weight ;  and  since  that  time  the 
advance  in  the  price  of  English  wool  has  been  very  great,  as 
the  following  statement,  taken  from  Lord  Sheffield's  Reports, 
will  prove : — 
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The  Prices  of  Wool  a 
1817. 


Rjeland 
Merino 


1     71  to  1   11 


2    5  to  3  2l  per  lb. 
4     0  ...  4  3 


"  Wools  ofevery  other  description  h&ve  advanced  in  similar 
proportion ;  but  they  now  wish  to  show  that  wool  has  been 
formerly  an  unsaleable  drug  in  the  market,  that  it  may  be  so 
again,  and  that,  notwithstanding  its  present  enormous  price, 
a  duty  should  be  imposed  to  prevent  an  evil,  which  may  at 
some  future  period  arise.  You,  as  manufacturers,  are  as 
good  judges  of  the  quality  of  wool  aa  the  growers ;  you  see  it 
in  all  its  stages,  and  have  the  best  means  of  obtaining  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  its  properties.  I  would,  therefore,  ask  if 
you  have  ever  seen  any  produced  in  England  equal  to  the 
finest  qualities  of  wool  imported  from  Spain  and  Germany? 
I  admit  that  it  is  very  possible  that  a  very  wealthy  agricul- 
turist, by  the  greatest  care  and  attention,  might  produce  a 
small  quantity  of  beautiful  wool,  but  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me,  that  you  could  not  collect  in  England  sufficient  to 
supply  a  single  loom,  for  one  year,  equal  to  the  finest  Saxon 
and  Spanish  wools  you  are  in  the  habit  of  working  up.  My 
argument  then  holds  good,  that  foreign  wool  is  necessary 
for  our  manufactures  of  superfine  cloth,  and  that  wool  for  that 
purpose  cannot  be  grown  in  England  of  sutRcient  quality  or 
quantity.  It  consequently  becomes  a  question  of  serious 
moment,  whether  it  be  prudent  and  politic  to  tax  a  raw  ma- 
terial absolutely  necessary  to  a  most  important  branch  of  our 
manufactures. 

"  The  agriculturists  have  done  all  they  possibly  could,  by 
the  importation  of  merino  sheep,  and  by  unceasing  attention, 
to  improve  English  wool,  and  yet  they  have  found  it  impossible 
to  produce  it  equal  to  what  is  imported;  but  if  that  were 
possible,  there  is  still  this  material  difference  betwixt  the  two, 
the  quantity  of  English  fine  wool  would  be  much  less  than  the 
quantity  that  could  be  imported.  Lord  Sheffield  himself 
admits  that  the  arguments  are  not  so  strong  as  applied  to  the 
finest  wools,  but  he  states  that  the  ease  is  difierent  in  some 
qualities  of  English  wool,  with  which  the  imported  wools 
interfere.     la  it,  however,  prudent  to  lay  a  duty  on  the  whole 
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of  the  wool  imported,  for  the  eneotiragement  of  a  small  part 
of  that  grown  here,  the  expense  on  all  wool  imported,  exclu- 
sive of  duties  and  charges  abroad,  being  upon  the  average 
four  pence  per  lb  ?  Is  not  this  alone  a  great  advantage  to  the 
English  farmer?  There  are  few  countries  from  which  we 
import  wool,  that  do  not  take  the  manufactured  articles  in 
return.  If,  then,  we  pay  them  three  shillings  per  lb.  for 
their  wool,  and  return  them  the  same  wool,  with  labour  at- 
tached to  it  equal  to  six  shillings  per  lb.,  is  not  that  a  great 
advantage  to  the  country  ?  But  if  we  lay  a  tax  of  one  shilling 
per  lb.  upon  their  wool,  they  not  only  cannot  afford  to  pay  us 
the  duty  on  the  labour  bestowed  upon  the  wool,  but  will  lay 
duties  on  other  articles  they  import  from  England,  as  a  com- 
pensation to  them  for  the  loss  of  the  sale  of  wooL  This  was 
the  consequence  of  imposing  a  heavy  duty  on  the  importaticm 
of  butter ;  a  corresponding  duty  was  laid  in  Holland  on  the 
importation  of  English  manufactured  goods,  almost  amount- 
ing to  a  prohibition  ;  and  if  we  lay  a  tax  on  the  wool  coming 
from  Spain  and  Germany,  similar  measures  will  be  adopted 
there. 

^^  Lord  Sheffield  attaches  very  little  importance  to  our 
foreign  trade,  and  estimates  its  amount  at  only  one  million. 
I  by  no  means  wish  to  take  from  the  home  trade ;  it  gives 
steady  regular  employment  to  a  vast  population ;  but  Lord 
Sheffield's  idea  of  this  trade  is  far  more,  and  his  ideas  of  the 
foreign  trade  far  less  than  their  reality.  He  considers,  the 
exports  to  all  our  foreign  colonies  in  North  America,  the 
West  Indies,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
and  all  places  now  in  our  occupation,  as  part  of  the  home 
trade.  If  our  exportations  to  those  places  were  solely  con- 
fined to  their  own  consumption,  they  might,  by  great  stretch  of 
argument,  be  so  considered.  His  lordship  should  have  stated 
that  many  of  them  are  free  ports,  from  which  immense  trade 
is  carried  on  to  foreign  countries,  so  that  a  very  small  part  is 
for  their  own  consumption ;  and  our  foreign  trade  is  so  fiur 
important,  as  every  shilling  received  for  the  produce  and 
labour  of  England,  is  so  much  gain  to  it  But  admitting  that 
the  home  trade  is  far  greater  than  the  foreign,  it  will  be  well 
for  the  agriculturist  to  consider,  if  the  demand  for  his  wool 
will  be  sufficient  to  advance  the  price  after  a  heavy  tax  is  laid 
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on  that  imported,  or  if  hia  wool  would  bear  tlio  advance. 
Ask  the  farmer  what  descriptions  of  wool  have  yielded  the 
least  profit,  and  he  would  probably  answer,  that,  till  the  late 
advances,  the  South  Down  and  fine  English  wools.  The 
manufacturers  know  that  the  cloth  from  the  same  wool,  even 
at  reduced  prices,  has  been  least  profitable ;  and  if  you  apply 
to  the  merchants  and  exporters,  you  will  find  that  even  at  this 
day  they  have  heavy  stocks  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
as  well  as  in  other  markets,  many  of  which  have  been  there 
two  years,  and  bought  when  fine  English  wool  was  about  half 
its  present  price ;  and  still,  notwithstanding  the  coarsest  and 
the  finest  cloths  have  been  constantly  sold  to  advantage,  they 
are  unable  to  sell  their  cloth  made  from  South  Down  and 
other  English  wools  of  those  qualities,  without  loss.  Would, 
therefore,  a  tax  on  the  importation  of  foreign  wool  assist  the 
growers  of  fine  English  wool?  It  would  probably  be  the 
reverse :  if  the  immediate  elTect  of  a  tax  were  a  still  greater 
advance,  it  would  put  a  stop  to  foreign  demand,  and  our  own 
countrymen  would  find  cloth  made  from  the  finest  wool  cheaper 
eventually  than  what  was  made  of  English  wool :  it  would 
be  again  left  an  unsaleable  drug  on  the  hands  of  the  farmers, 
till  they  were  obliged  to  reduce  the  price.  Lord  Sheffield 
complains  that  the  poor  rates  fall  almost  exclusively  on  the 
proprietor  and  cultivator  of  the  land.  Is  this  the  case  ?  Do 
the  manufacturers  pay  no  poor  rates  for  the  houses  in  which 
they  and  their  workmen  dwell,  and  for  their  manufactories  ? 
All  pay,  and  feel  that  they  pay,  this  tax ;  but  besides  thin,  they 
are  indirectly  taxed  for  the  advantage  of  the  landed  interest. 
What  are  the  corn  laws,  but  a  mode  of  fixing  high  prices  on 
the  most  necessary  article  of  life,  which  high  price  is  paid  to 
the  grower  by  the  populous  manufacturing  districts  where 
there  is  most  consumed  ?  Is  there  not  besides  something  due 
from  the  agriculturist  to  the  manufacturer  ?  Is  it  not  the 
population  of  the  country  that  gives  value  to  the  produce  of 
the  land?  Lord  Sheffield  speaks  of  the  few  miUiuna  of 
people,  not  very  opulent,  scattered  over  the  thinly  inhabited 
country  of  the  American  States;  but  are  those  States  less 
populous  than  the  Sussex  Downs  and  the  Bomney  Marsh  ? 
Would  those  districts  be  more  opulent  than  the  wilds  of 
America,  if  they  had  not  manufacturers  to  pay  them  a  high 
VOL.   I.  2   G 
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price  for  their  wool,  mutton,  and  corn  ?  or  could  those  dis- 
tricts, and  others  where  wool  is  most  grown,  have  protected 
themselves,  unassisted  by  the  manufacturers,  from  those  armies 
which  have  within  a  few  years  carried  war,  with  all  its  horrors, 
over  every  part  of  Europe,  Great  Britain  excepted  ?  Our 
fleets  and  armies  were  not  manned  by  agriculturists  and  shep- 
herds alone,  but  also  by  manufacturers.  It  is  the  whole  body 
that  constitutes  the  strength  and  riches  of  the  nation ;  and 
both  classes  are  equally  valuable  to  their  country." 

The  landed  interest,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  given 
by  the  Earl  of  SheflSeld,  made  every  possible  exertion  to 
obtain  what  they  called  protecting  duties  on  every  imported 
article  which  they  thought  would  interfere  with  the  produce 
of  the  soiL 

A  meeting  of  agriculturists  from  several  counties  in  Eng- 
land, was  held  at  Henderson's  Hotel,  Palace  Yard,  West- 
minster, on  the  14th  of  January,  1819,  of  which  George 
Webb  Hall,  Esq.  was  chairman,  at  which  an  Agricultural 
Association  was  formed,  and  certain  resolutions  were  passed : 
and  another  meeting  called,  to  be  held  at  the  same  place, 
Feb.  15th,  1819.  At  that  meeting  there  attended  deputies 
from  Gloucestershire,  Bedfordshire,  Berkshire,  Cambridge- 
shire, Essex,  Hampshire,  Herefordshire,  Hertfortshire,  Hun- 
tingdonshire, Middlesex,  Norfolk,  Oxfordshire,  Staffordshire, 
Suflblk,  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Warwickshire;  George  Webb 
Hall,  Esq.  in  the  chair. — At  which  it  was  resolved  to  take 
measures  to  obtain  protecting  duties  on  the  importation  of 
every  article  the  growth  of  the  soil. 

These  measures  on  the  part  of  the  agriculturists  beings  for 
general  protection,  and  wool  also  being  included  amongst  the 
various  other  articles  of  their  produce,  they  are  so  far  within  the 
scope  of  the  object  of  these  Memoirs ;  it  is,  however,  my 
object  to  confine  them  as  much  as  possible  to  wool  alone,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  the  arguments  used  on  the 
general  question  of  protecting  duties. 

On  the  23rd  of  March,  1819,  Mr.  Sumner,  member  for 
Surrey,  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  "  a  Return  of 
the  quantity  of  sheep  and  lambs'  wool  imported  since  1816,  and 
of  the  quantity  of  woollen  manufactures  exported,  specifying 
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the  countries  to  and  from  wliicli  they  were  exported  and  im- 
ported ;"  which  was  ordered. 

The  writer  of  these  Memoirs  wrote,  on  the  24th  of  March, 
to  Mr.  StuartWortley,  member  for  Yorkshire,  requesting  him 
to  ascertain  what  proceeding  Mr.  Sumner  intended  to  ground 
on  those  returns.  Mr.  Wortley  in  consequence  put  the  ques- 
tion, and  Mr.  Sumner  replied,  that  he  would  give  hira  a  public 
answer  before  Easter. 

April  8th. — Mr.  Woktlev  said  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  he  wished  to  know  if  the  member  for  Surrey,  who  had 
moved  for  certain  papers  relatire  to  the  laws  on  the  subject 
of  wool,  intended  to  make  any  motion  on  the  subject  ? 

Mr.  Sumner  said, — He  had  moved  for  the  accounts  al- 
luded to,  on  account  of  the  agricultural  interests,  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  information  he  had  received  from  a  lead- 
ing member  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  he  did  not  intend 
to  submit  any  motion  to  the  Ilouse  on  the  subject. 

This  reply  had  the  effect  of  allaying  the  apprehensions  of 
the  manufacturers  ;  and  the  alarm  which  was  excited  by  the 
motion  for  those  returns  was  removed,  under  the  persuasion 
that  government  were  aware  of  the  impolicy  of  making  any 
alterations  in  the  laws  fur  regulating  the  woollen  trade,  and 
particularly  of  imposing  any  restriction  or  duty  on  the  im- 
portation of  the  raw  material.  The  manufacturers  were 
justified  in  drawing  this  conclusion,  from  the  opinion  of  one 
of  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  expressed  about  three  years  before, 
when  certain  alterations  in  the  laws  respecting  wool  and  wool- 
lens were  under  discussion  before  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  when  that  minister  decidedly  opposed  those 
alterations.  It  was  also  confirmed  by  the  opposition  given  in 
Parliament  to  the  agricultural  petitions  praying  that  duties 
should  be  imposed  on  the  importation  of  every  production  of 
foreign  counlries  that  could  be  grown  in  this  country.  They 
were,  however,  mistaken,  for  on  the  I4th  June,  1813,  Mr. 
Vansittart,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  moved  certain 
additions  to  the  consolidated  customs,  and  proposed  a  duty  of 
sixpence  per  pound  on  the  importation  of  foreign  wool. 

It  appeared  that  ministers  wanted  to  raise  £1,400,000  by  a 

tax  on  malt,  and  the  landed  aristocracy  in  Parliament  refused 

their  assent  to  that  measure  unless  a.  tax  was  laid  upon  wool. 

8g2 
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Mr.  Huskisson,  Mr.  Sumner,  Sir  Charles  Burrell,  and  Sir  J. 
Sebright,  were  its  principal  supporters.  A  few  petitions 
from  London  and  its  yicinity  were  presented  against  that  tax; 
but  according  to  the  rules  of  Parliament,  no  petition  could  be 
presented  against  a  tax  after  it  was  under  discussion ;  and 
th'ough  petitions  came  from  almost  every  manufacturing  town 
in  the  kingdom,  they  were  too  late  for  presentation. 

The  bill  came  before  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  on 
Friday,  18th  June,  when  an  amendment  was  proposed  by 
Lord  Milton,  that  the  tax  on  foreign  wool  should  not  be 
increased.  He  was  supported  by  Lord  Lascelles,  Mr.  Stuart 
Wortley,  and  others,  but  on  a  division  there  were — 

For  the  tax    176 

Against  it 63 

Majority 113 

and  the  tax  was  in  consequence  imposed. 


CHAPTER    XII. 
1830. 


Reisnns  for  ihe  immed'inle  Repeal  of  the  Tax  on  FureigfQ  Wool,  bj  Junea  Bi(- 
choS"— Aniwer  ihereto,  by  Vpiitos — Replj,  bj  Philnpalria — Refleclions  on  Ihe 
Pre>e»t  Stale  of  Socictf.  by  ■  Carpet  Manufacturer — Etuy  on  the  Com 
Lawi— Lord  ShetGcld'a  Aildress  U  Leirea  Wool  Fair— Ananer  thereto, 
bjr  James  Bischofl*. 

The  tax  on  the  importation  being  thus  established,  and  the 
measure  having  been  brought  into  Parliament  before  it  was 
possible  for  the  manufacturers  and  the  parties  most  interested 
in  it  to  he  heard,  they  were  compelled  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  obtain  a  repeal  of  that  tax  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the 
compiler  of  these  Memoirs  published 

"  Reasons  for  the  immediate  Repeal  of  the  Tax  on 
Foreign   Wool.     By  James  Bischokf.     1820." 

It  was  dedicated  to  John  Maltland,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  tbe 
Committee  of  tbe  Woollen  Trade. 

"  From  the  law  which  has  lately  been  enacted  imposing  a 
duty  of  sixpence  per  pound  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
wool,  it  appears  to  be  the  sense  of  Parliament  that  a  tax  on 
a  raw  material  used  in  manufactures  cannot  injure  a  country, 
as,  by  falling  upon  the  manufactured  article,  it  is  uncon- 
sciously paid  by  the  consumer,  and  thereby  a  considerable 
sum  is  raised  by  the  government,  without  being  felt  by  the 
public.  So  far  as  that  manufactured  article  is  coufined  to  the 
consumption  of  the  country  itself,  and  competition  from 
foreigners  is  prevented,  there  is  great  plausibility  in  that 
mode  of  reasoning.  When,  however,  a  tax  is  laid  upon  a  raw 
material  used  in  manufactures  which  are  exported  to  foreign 
countries,  it  is  proper  to  ascertain  what  eifect  that  will  pro- 
iluce  upon  the  several  classes  of  iubabitant«  of  the  manufao- 
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turing  country.  It  is,  therefore,  with  the  intention  of  pointing 
out  some  of  these  effects,  that  I  write  the  following  pages, 
anxious  to  show  the  fatal  consequences  which  I  apprehend  must 
inevitably  ensue;  and  before  the  industry,  capital,  and  inge- 
nuity of  England  are  withdrawn  from  our  shore,  to  seek 
encouragement  and  protection  in  foreign  countries,  to  solicit 
the  attention  of  the  legislature  and  the  public  to  a  subject 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  understood,  but  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  state. 

*^  The  disputes  which  have  for  more  than  a  century  existed 
in  this  country,  with  regard  to  the  laws  which  regulate  wool 
and  the  woollen  trade,  are  of  much  more  importance  than  is 
generally  imagined.  Many  suppose  them  to  be  framed  more 
for  private  than  public  interest;  that  their  repeal  and  altera- 
tion are  urged  by  the  growers  of  wool  from  personal  consi- 
derations, and  resisted  by  the  manufacturers  from  the  same 
motives;  but  I  think  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show,  that  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  are  deeply  interested  in  this 
question. 

"  Those  who  are  favourable  to  the  repeal  of  the  wool  laws, 
contend  that  if  this  raw  material  of  native  growth  be  allowed 
to  be  exported,  the  price  of  it  to  the  grower  will  be  consider- 
ably increased,  and  consequently,  the  value  of  his  land  im- 
proved; and  that  every  impediment  interposed  to  the  free 
importation  of  foreign  wool,  renders  the  finer  sorts  of  English 
wool  more  valuable,  and  increases,  in  a  proportionate  degree, 
the  value  of  landed  property. 

"  The  laws  which  our  ancestors  have  made  for  the  different 
branches  of  our  manufacture,  have  for  their  object  to  prevent, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  landed  interest  from  obstructing  the  pros- 
perity of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  from  trespass* 
ing  on  the  rights  of  the  landed  interest  They  have,  therefore, 
in  the  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  wool  and  woollen  trades, 
enacted  that  none  of  the  wool  grown  in  England  shall  be 
exported,  and  that  no  manufacturer  or  artificer  shall  leave  the 
country.  Here  the  protection  of  each  is  attended  to:  at  the 
time  they  restrict  the  grower  from  supplying  a  foreign  mar^ 
ket,  they  compel  the  manufacturer  to  live  upon  his  soil,  ancl 
work  up  his  raw  material, 
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"  It  appears  most  extraordinary  that  those  who  are  anxious 
to  ])ennit  the  esportation  of  English  wool,  should  also  have 
been  the  g;reat  promoters  of  a  tax  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  wool ;  the  argument  in  the  one  case  is  free  trade, 
which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  their  other  measure. 

"  And,  indeed,  free  trade  can  never  be  brought  into  prac- 
tice ;  it  may  amuse  the  philosopher  or  theoretical  statesman, 
but  there  must  be  a  strange  revolution  in  men  and  govern- 
ments before  it  can  actually  take  place.  If  il  were  possible 
for  England  to  remove  all  shackles  from  trade,  the  example 
would  not  be  followed  by  other  governments;  but  we  ourselves 
have  made  no  progress  towards  a  free  trade.  Since  the  late 
wars,  England,  on  the  contrary,  has  set  the  example  of 
restriction  and  prohibitory  duties,  and  foreign  governments 
have  imposed  duties  and  restrictions  to  encourage  the  trade 
and  manufactures  of  their  own  subjects.  If  it  were  possible 
to  remove  all  restrictions  from  trade,  the  effect  on  this 
country  might  be  fatal  to  it.  Floating  capital  is  not  confined 
to  a  particular  country,  but  is  removed  to  that  where  it  is 
most  protected  and  encouraged.  England,  from  her  insular 
situation,  and  from  the  nature  of  her  government  and  laws,  is 
peculiarly  favourable  to  manufactures :  she  is  not  exposed  to 
the  immediate  consequences  of  war  on  her  own  territories, 
nor  liable  to  be  overrun  by  hostile  armies;  buildings  and 
machinery  are  safe  ;  the  man  of  property  is  no  less  protected 
by  the  wise  and  equal  administration  of  her  laws.  But  she 
has  also  disadvantages  arising  from  her  immense  public  debt, 
and  from  the  heavy  taxes,  which  enhance  the  price  of  labour 
and  of  every  necessary  of  life.  If,  therefore,  commerce  were 
made  free,  England  would  find  it  difficult,  with  this  immense 
load  upon  her,  to  contend  with  foreign  manufacturers  not  so 
burthened.  These  taxes  fail  with  great  weight  upon  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  classes;  the  price  which  the 
farmer  receives  for  his  produce  is  so  much  greater  than  it 
was  before  the  accumulation  of  the  national  debt,  that,  by 
that  alone  the  consumer  pays  his  proportion  to  the  farmer, 
and  though  the  latter  pays  the  tax,  he  only  pays  what  be 
receives  from  another.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  agriculturist 
to  give  all  the  encouragement  he  can  to  the  manufacturers, 
for  the  more  Ibey  flourish  the  more  able  they  will  be  to  pay 
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for  his  produce.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  farmer  to  supply 
the  manufacturer  with  the  raw  materials  upon  which  industry 
is  exercised  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  other  articles  of  produce, 
because,  by  the  labour  bestowed  on  that  raw  material,  he 
maintains  his  family,  and  is  enabled  to  purchase  other  articles. 
If  the  farmer  lose  a  trifle  in  the  value  of  his  wool,  he  is 
amply  repaid  in  the  price  he  receives  for  his  com ;  and,  how- 
ever paradoxical  it  may  appear,  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
true,  that  the  greater  the  quantity  of  raw  material  imported, 
provided  tlie  demand  for  it  when  manufactured  keeps  pace 
with  the  quantity  so  introduced,  the  greater  will  be  the 
advantage  to  the  farmer;  though  the  same  description  of 
raw  material  which  be  produces  is  depreciated,  yet  the  labour 
which  it  brings  to  the  country  enhances  the  price  of  his 
other  produce,  and  more  particularly  when  that  raw  material 
is  manufactured  by  itself,  or  mixed  up  with  the  raw  material 
grown  by  the  farmer  and  afterwards  exported. 

*^  It  is  the  exportation  trade  which  brings  riches  into  the 
country,  which  takes  off  the  surplus  produce  of  our  industry, 
gives  life  and  activity  to  the  system,  and  causes  that  happy 
feeling  of  prosperity  ever  attendant  on  a  thriving  state. 
Take  away  that  demand,  nerveless  inactivity  and  despondency 
immediately  take  place,  with  that  apparent  decay  and  desolar 
tion  ever  accompanying  a  declining  state.  This  can  be  ex- 
plained by  events  which  every  day  occur  in  private  life.  We 
see  families  who  possessed  large  property  and  received  con- 
siderable rents,  by  spending  more  than  they  receive,  brought 
to  distress ;  we  see  others,  living  exactly  upon  their  incomes, 
become  no  richer,  and  as  their  numbers  increase,  their  pro- 
perty becomes  divided, — still,  however,  the  family  has  the 
property  within  itself:  we  see  another  family,  living  upon  less 
than  its  income,  gradually  becoming  richer  and  more  power- 
ful; and  we  see  a  fourth,  which,  in  addition  to  its  rents, 
derives  an  income  from  trade  by  selling  to  its  neighbours, 
becoming  statesmen,  opulent  from  their  increased  profits.  So 
it  is  with  the  nation, 

"  If  England  owed  the  whole  interest  of  her  national  debt 
to  Englishmen — if  the  balance  of  trade  with  foreign  coun- 
tries was  exactly  equal,  and  if  her  imports  and  exports  were 
alike,  she  must  remain  in  the  same  state  with   respect  to 
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wealth.  The  interest  of  her  deht  is  received  from  one  man 
of  the  same  family  and  paid  to  another  of  the  same  family — 
the  wealth  of  the  family  remains  the  same ;  but  if  interest  be 
paid  to  foreigners,  or  the  value  of  imports  exceeds  the  value 
of  exports,  if  she  pays  to  foreign  countries  more  than  she 
receives  from  them,  she  must  become  poorer  and  less  power- 
ful. And,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  amount  of  her  exports  is 
greater  than  the  amount  of  her  imports,  and  as  the  value  of 
those  exports  is  the  produce  of  ihe  labour  of  the  country,  she 
becomes  more  wealthy,  and  of  course  more  powerful.  If, 
therefore,  the  farmer  gives  encouragement  to  the  trader,  by 
selling  his  raw  material  at  a  cheap  rate,  so  as  to  enable  him 
to  export  it  manufactured,  with  the  price  of  his  labour 
and  profit  attached  to  it,  he  gives  benefit  to  hia  country  and 
increases  the  value  of  hia  property. 

"  Let  us  now  apply  this  maxim  to  the  tax  imposed.  If  the 
duty  he  laid  on  wool  which  is  manufactured  for  the  con- 
sumption of  England,  the  consumer  pays  to  the  farmer  and 
fundholder  a  little  more  money  for  his  coat ;  but  that  money 
only  changes  pockets ;  it  b  still  in  England ;  the  country  is 
neither  poorer  nor  richer  for  it ;  but  if,  by  imposing  a  duty, 
one  man  is  deprived  of  employment  who  manufactured  cloth 
for  a  foreigner,  it  is  an  injury  to  the  country,  as  it  deprives 
him  of  so  much  money  received  from  the  foreigner  for 
labour.  The  home  trade  is  highly  valuable ;  it  increases  the 
quantity  of  production,  and  one  man  ^ves  employment  and 
support  to  another ;  but  it  docs  not  add  to  the  available,  or 
what  may  be  fairly  termed  the  spare  and  loose  cash  of  the 
country,  which  is  wanted  in  war,  and  with  which  the  produce 
of  other  countries,  now  hy  habit  become  necessary,  is  pur- 
chased. It  was  the  foreign  exportation  trade  which  brought 
so  much  wealth  to  the  country  in  the  late  wars,  and  enabled 
England  to  send  her  army  and  navy  all  over  the  world,  and  to 
subsidize  foreign  powers.  This  could  not  have  been  done  if 
our  manufacturers  had  been  employed  solely  for  our  own 
countrymen,  and  we  had  been  deprived  of  all  foreign  trade. 
It  is  most  absurd  to  say  that  the  foreign  trade  is  of  little  con- 
sequence ;  for  without  it,  the  power  and  prosperity  of  Eng- 
land would  sooQ  vanish. 

"  The  fanner  complains  that  he  docs  not  receive  sufficient 
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encouragemeiit  for  the  improTement  he  has  endeavoured  to 
make  in  the  quality  of  wooL  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  even  his  expenses  to  attain  this  object,  by  the 
introduction  of  merino  sheep,  haye  been  considerable,  but 
that  he  has  failed  in  his  object,  (and  I  belieye  there  is  not  a 
man  in  the  kingdom  who  will  now  assert  that  the  improye- 
ment  has  been  equal  to  the  expense  and  trouble,)  how  does 
the  argument  apply  to  the  daily  occurrences  among  the  manu- 
Cacturers  ?  If  a  man  take  great  pains,  and  is  at  a  heayy 
expense  to  make  fine  cloth,  but  does  not  succeed,  if  it  is  not 
weU  spun,  made  of  good  wool,  or  not  durable,  we  should 
think  it  very  strange,  and  a  great  stretch  of  power,  if  Par- 
liament passed  a  law  to  compel  people  to  purchase  that  coarse 
cloth,  and  to  pay  the  same  price  for  it  which  is  demanded  by 
the  manufacturer  of  the  finest  and  best  cloth,  in  order  to 
encourage  experimentalists.  So  it  is  with  the  encouragers  of 
merino  sheep ;  they  have  been  disappointed  in  their  expecta- 
tions ;  they  cannot  raise  wool  of  quality  equal  to  what  is  im- 
ported from  Spain  and  Germany;  and  they  cannot  produce  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  supply  our  manufacturers.  Is  it,  then, 
reasonable  in  them  to  say,  You  shall  purchase  of  us  and  no 
one  else, — ^because  we  have  spent  our  money,  and  endeavoured 
to  improve  wool,  we  insist  upon  you  buying  it,  and  giving  us 
the  highest  price  for  it?  The  plain  answer  to  them  ought  to 
be  the  same  that  would  be  given  to  an  unsuccessful  experi- 
mental manufacturer, — If  you  cannot  make  your  new  article 
answer,  go  back  to  your  old  one,  which  formerly  gave  you 
a  maintenance,  and  would  do  so  again.  Let  the  agriculturist 
return  to  the  useful  breeds  of  sheep,  which  were,  and  still 
would  be,  one  great  source  of  wealth  to  England,  more  valu- 
able both  by  the  quantity  of  wool  they  produce,  and  the 
weight  of  the  carcase,  and  let  us  import  wool,  without  laying 
upon  it  any  restrictions;  foreigners  will  encourage  us  to 
manufacture  it,  and  take  it  back  from  us  when  manufactured, 
paying  for  our  labour. 

"  It  is  calculated,  and  I  believe  it  is  on  the  average  correct, 
that  in  manufacturing  cloth  from  coarse  wool,  the  labour  with 
the  profit  is  nearly  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  wool :  as,  there- 
fore, foreign  wool,  mixed  with  English  wool,  makes  firmer 
and  better  cloth,  it  follows  that  the  increased  quantity  im-r 
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ported,  upon  which  labour  can  be  bestowed,  not  only  gives 
more  to  the  country,  but  causes  in  the  same  proportion  a 
demand  for  English  wool ;  and  if  the  growers  of  that  wool, 
by  what  they  term  encouraging  or  protecting  duties  on  im- 
portation, prevent  that  quantity  from  coming  in,  which  enables 
U9  to  supply  foreigners  with  inantifactured  goods,  they  defeat 
their  own  purpose,  deprive  the  country  of  a  lucrative  and 
useful  trade,  and  instead  of  increasing,  decrease  the  value  of 
their  own  produce.  It  should  be  recollected  that  the  coarae 
wools  which  are  imported,  and  which  the  English  growers  by 
this  tax  exclude,  were  before  subject  to  the  highest  ad 
valorem  charges  ;  consequently,  these  were  indirectly  a 
bounty  to  the  English  farmer.  The  coarse  wool  is  of  the 
greatest  bulk ;  the  freight,  in  proportion  to  its  value,  is  much 
greater  on  coarse  than  fine  wool ;  the  duty  is  the  same  per 
pound  on  all  qualities ;  the  charges  of  warehouse  rent,  cartage, 
and  carriage  from  place  to  place,  are  on  bulk,  and  fall 
heaviest  on  the  coarsest  wools ;  the  duty,  therefore,  now  im- 
posed must  entirely  prohibit  the  importation  of  all  coarse  and 
middle  wools;  for  it  is  evident  that  a  tax  of  sixpence  per 
pound  on  an  article  which  now  seUs  at  twopence  halfpenny 
per  pound,  or  even  on  that  sort  which  sells  for  two  shillings 
per  pound,  must  prevent  its  importation ;  and  without  foreign 
coarse  wool,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  English  manufac- 
turers to  cope  with  the  foreigner.  Since  the  restoration  of 
peace,  the  rivalry  betwixt  them  has  been  very  great:  many 
foreign  merchants  who  imported  woollen  goods  from  England 
have  withdrawn  their  orders,  and  sent  them  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  Netherlands,  Russia,  France,  and  Austria, 
whose  cloths  were  preferred  to  the  English. 

"  The  cloths  made  solely  of  English  wool  are  not  so  sale- 
able, but,  by  the  mixture  of  foreign  wool  with  the  English, 
the  fabric  is  much  improved.  They  are  manufactured  at 
lower  prices,  and  the  English  merchant  again  hoped  to  bring 
his  goods  into  competition  with  foreigners ;  but  by  this  tax, 
the  loss  of  our  foreign  trade  in  woollens  will  be  inevitable. 

The  average  value  of  woollen  and  worsted  goods 
exported  from  1316  to  1819  inclusive,  was £8,903,086 

Of  which  the  worsted  goods  were 1,729.445 

Making  the  ammal  value  for  short  wool     £7,i73,fyi\ 
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Ijtst^tM  the  ralae  r/f  vooHeiM  exported,  onni 
tcir«d  frofn  EaglUli  wool .^ 

**  Engliiib  ckdhiiig  wool  averaged  dnriiig  the 
2«»  per  pound,  and  this  being  increased  doable  br 
ttiring,  bow  many  pounds,  at  4s.  per  pound,  must  be  cxpugted 
to  prr^ttce  £5,389,454  ?  Answer,  26,947,045  Ib&, — naki^ 
the  exportation  of  goods  manufactured  from  English  r^Liriiiiig 
wool  annually  in  value,  £5,389,454,  and  in  weight, 
26,947,045  lbs. 

**  This  calculation,  founded  on  returns  made  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  shows,  that  whilst  this  tax  will  be  &tal  to  the 
foreign  trade  in  woollens,  it  will  also  be  highly  injurious  to 
the  wool  grower ;  for  with  this  accumulation  of  wool  upon  his 
hands,  which  is  now  exported  in  a  manufactured  state,  how 
will  it  be  possible  for  the  Englbh  farmer  to  get  a  better  price 
for  his  wool  from  the  home  market  ? 

**  These  returns  also  show  the  erroneous  principles  upon 
which  the  advocates  of  the  tax  on  wool  have  grounded  their 
calculation.  The  Earl  of  Sheffield,  in  his  address  to  the 
wool  growers  at  Lewes  fair,  in  1818,  says,  *  The  woollen 
manufacture  may  be  computed  at  £28,000,000,  of  which  only 
£1,000,000  ever  went  to  foreign  markets  for  direct  con- 
sumption ;  if,  however,  we  include  the  British  colonies,  the 
exportation  will  be  £7,000,000/ 

**  Probable  effects  which  the  tax  on  foreign  wool  will  have 
on  tho  revenue  of  the  country : — 

**  It  is  understood  that  this  tax  is  expected  to  increase  the 
revenue  £300,000. 

•*  The  average  importation  of  wool  for  the  last  ten  years 
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did  not  exceed  11,000,000  lbs.,  and  the  waste  on  that  wool 
by  washing,  was  one  quarter ;  as  all  wool  subject  to  this  duty 
will  now  be  washed  abroad,  that  waste  should  be  deducted. 
One-third  of  this  wool  was  sold  at  and  under  29.  6d.  per  lb., 
and  will  be  totally  excluded  by  the  tax. 

"  In  order  to  make  the  result  more  apparent,  we  will  make 
the  calculation  on  the  average  importation  of  wool  for  the 
last  four  years  ending  January,  1819,  (which  exceeds  the 
average  importation  of  the  last  ten  years  about  5,000,000  lbs.) 
deducting  the  sum  raised  by  the  old  tax,  the  exportation  duty 
paid  on  woollen  goods  during  the  same  period,  and  the 
revenue  raised  by  starapa  to  the  Government  by  the  exporta- 
tion of  woollen  goods : — 

Wool  imported,  1816  to  1819,  average  weight...  1 6,057,684 lb«. 

Wool  under  29.  Gd.per  lb.,  one-third 5,352,561  „ 


10,705, 123  lbs. 
Waste  one-fourth 2,676,280  „ 


Which,  at  sispence  per  lb.,  will  produ 

From  which  deduct  the  late 
duty  on  16,057,084  lbs., 
at  78.  lid.  per  cwt £56,751 

Export  duty  op  woollen 
manufactures  in  that 
period 53,120 

Stamps  for  policies  of  in- 
Burance,  bills  of  lading, 
and  charter  parties,  esti- 
mated at  4s.  per  £100; 
stamps  on  bills  given  in 
payment,  estimated  at  4si 
per  £100  :  postage  and 
receipt  stamps  at  28.  per 
£100;  total  ^  per  cent., 
on  £8,000,000  40,000 


0     0—149,871    12  11 


Gmu  to  revenue  by  Uie  tax  £50,849     7     1 

"  The  revenue  would,  upon  the   above   calculation,   gain 
£d0,849  78.   Id.,  but  would  lose  more  than  that  sum  in  other 
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duties.     Tbe  hnportatioD  of  finer  wool  would  abo  be 

mdenbU  decreased  br  tbe  exdoaoa  of  Coreisit  trade. 

0  0  —■ 

iDimt  occa^ioD  considerable  loas  to  tbe  reteoiie;  to  wUck 
be  added  tbe  taxes  on  dje  wares,  cril,  and  manr  otker 
now  osed  in  the  woollen  wmnnfactore.  Lisleady  tberefioee.  of 
an  increase,  it  will  cause  a  hearv  loss  to  tbe  retenoe.  More 
will  be  lost  by  the  decrease  of  duties  on  tbe  exportatioB  of 
woollen  goods,  and  on  articles  used  in  die  manu&ctnrer  dna 
can  be  gained  by  the  tax  on  wooL  The  rerenoe  wiD  not  obHw 
suffer  by  the  decreased  quantity  of  these  articleas  actnaDr 
consumed  in  the  woollen  manufacture,  but  by  the  mooej 
raised  on  other  articles  used  in  machinery,  bniMingay  and  fay 
rornls,  canals,  and  yarious  other  things  which  are  dependant 
upon  it.  So  true  and  appropriate  is  the  saying^  of  Lord 
Bacon,  '  Taxes  and  imposts  upon  our  merchants  do  seMooi 
gcKMl  to  the  King's  revenue,  for  what  he  wins  in  the  hundred 
he  loseth  in  the  shire/  " 

This  pamphlet  gave  rise  to  great  discusaon,  particnlarly 
in  the  Farmer's  JoumaJj  a  weekly  publication  in  which  all 
questions  on  agriculture  were  advocated  in  faToor  of  the 
landed  interest  The  leading  article  of  that  journal  contested 
the  arguments  brought  forward,  and  several  letters  were  after- 
wards inserted. 

"  ON    THE    DUTY    ON    FOREIGN    WOOL. 
^^  TO   JAMES    BISCHOFF,  ESQ. 

«  Sir, — I  am  induced  to  address  the  following  lines  to  you 
in  reply  to  your  *  Reasons  for  the  Necessity  of  an  immediate 
Repeal  of  the  Wool  Tax.'  It  is  from  no  hostility  to  the  com- 
mercial interests,  that  I  dissent  from  the  conclusions  you  have 
drawn ;  for  however  anxious  I  may  be  to  see  protection  afforded 
to  agriculture,  I  would  not  ask  it  at  the  expense  of  commerce 
and  manufactures.  It  is  on  the  contrary  my  decided  opinion, 
that  a  revival  of  trade  can  be  effected  by  no  other  means 
than  general  and  sufHcient  protecting  duties  to  all  the  pro- 
duce of  our  soil.  I  shall  in  this  address  confine  myself  (as 
far  as  the  subject  will  allow)  solely  to  the  wool  duty,  and 
endeavour  to  prove  you  have  highly  magnified  any  danger 
attending  it.  As  you  allow  in  your  introduction  that  so  far 
as  the  manufactured  article  is  confined  to  the  consumption  of 
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tiie  country  itself,  and  all  competition  with  foreigners  is  pre- 
vented, there  is  great  plausibility  in  tbat  mode  of  reasoning, 
I  take  it  for  granted  you  do  not  by  any  means  calculate  on 
any  injury  whatever  to  the  home  trade  ;  and  as  the  agricul- 
turists have  wisely  given  up  all  attempts  to  obtain  the  free 
exportation  of  English  grown  wool,  (although  supported  by 
the  high  authority  of  one  of  the  members  for  Yorkshire — 
Lord  Milton)  it  is  that  portion  of  the  foreign  trade  only 
which  may  be  affected  or  injured  by  the  existing  duty,  and 
my  remarks  shall  be  grounded  on  the  calculations  which  you 
yourself  have  laid  before  the  public.  By  way  of  simplifying 
the  question,  we  will  state  the  whole  of  the  exports  of  woollens 
at  one-fillh  of  our  manufactures,  and  the  proportion  of  gooda 
exported,  manufactured  of  foreign  toool,  at  one-fourth  of  said 
exports  (which  corresponds  as  nearly  as  possible  with  your 
statement)  ;  therefore,  if  by  the  existing  duty  we  should  lose 
the  whole  of  the  export  trade,  which  consists  of  poods  made 
of  foreign  wool,  we  lote  unli/  one-twetitieth  part  of  our  trade 
in  woollens, — for  you  do  not  show,  and  I  think  you  do  not 
believe,  that  the  export  of  goods  made  from  British  wool  will 
be  lessened.  It  is  working  upon  the  minds  of  people,  (who 
are  already  too  apt  to  be  alarmed  upon  the  subject)  to  say 
that  the  very  existence  of  the  woollen  trade  is  at  stake  ;  yet 
all  your  arguments  turn  on  the  unavoidable  loss  to  the  country 
of  the  whole  of  our  export  trade. 

"  From  the  supposed  produce  of  the  wool  tax,  you  deduct 
the  export  duty  paid  on  all  woollens,  a  per  centage  for  stamps, 
postages,  &c.  &c.,  and  you  estimate  the  loss  to  the  country  of 
70,000  persons,  who  are  to  be  thrown  out  of  employment  by 
this  duty,  although  you  acknowledge  it  is  but  one-fourth  of 
the  number  who  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  goods 
made  of  foreign  wool  for  exportation.  You  do  not  tell  us  by 
what  means  you  have  ascertained  that  the  export  of  goods 
made  of  foreign  wool  does  consist  of  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
exports.  I  am  not  prepared  to  contend  it  with  you,  but 
I  may  be  allowed  to  doubt,  whether  you  do  not  very  much 
overrate  it  in  such  an  estimate. — You  say,  that  however 
paradoxical  it  may  appear,  you  believe  it  will  be  found  true, 
that  the  greater  the  quantity  of  the  raw  material  imported, 
provided  the  demand  for  it  whea  manufactured  keeps  pace 
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with  the  quantity  so  imported,  the  greater  will  be  the  adfttt- 
tagc  to  tbe  farmer,  though  the  same  descriptioD  of  r»» 
material  which  he  produces  is  depreciated,  yet  the  laboor 
which  it  brings  to  the  country  enhances  tbe  price  of  his  utber 
produce. — I  answer,  it  never  enn  whilst  corn  from  all  Um 
world  is  admitted  duty  free  ;  and  I  ask  you  whether  At 
demand  for  manufactures  does  keep  pace  with  the  importatia 
of  the  raw  material  ?  or  whether  we  can  fairly  calculate  tbil 
it  wotdd  do  so,  even  wilh  the  repeal  of  tbe  present  duty  on 
wool  ? — You  make  a  comparison  between  the  merino  breedert 
and  a  manufacturer  who  makes  a  had  piece  of  cloth,  andyM 
say,  We  should  think  it  very  strange,  and  a  great  stretch  ol 
power,  if  Parliament  passed  a  law  to  compel  people  lo  bnj 
that  coarse  ill-made  cloth,  and  to  pay  the  saiue  price  for  it 
that  a  much  better  would  cost  1  Yet  Parliament  did  pm 
such  a  law,  and  in  my  opinion  very  wisely  too  :  they  notonh 
said.  You  shall  pay  as  great  a  price,  hut,  You  shall  not  hstt 
the  better  cloth  made  at  all  I  Had  it  not  been  for  that  pr»- 
hihition,  our  woollen  manufactures  would  never  have  arrived 
at  their  present  state  of  perfection,  nor  should  we  now  ba 
contending  about  the  introduction  of  foreign  wool,  cither  wilfc 
or  without  a  duty.  You  endeavour  to  make  it  appear  tbst 
the  immense  importation  of  foreign  wool  causes  a  correspond, 
ing  demand  for  English  wool,  to  manufacture  and  mix  with 
it.  It  requires  very  little  knowledge  of  the  present  state  of 
the  manufactures,  and  tbe  quantity  of  fine  English  wool  oa 
hand,  to  deny  this  ia  toto :  it  may  sound  very  well  in  theorj, 
but  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  practice. 

"  In  reply  to  your  remarks,  on  the  impolicy  of  a  duty  of 
sixpence  per  pound  on  wool  not  worth  more  than  twopence^ 
halfpenny,  I  refer  you  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  will  gladly  adopt  any  effective  plan  you  can  suggest,  by 
which  those  wools  could  stitl  be  admitted  duty  fi-ee,  preventing 
at  the  same  time,  (what  I  fear  may  be  anticipated)  a 
general  evasion  of  the  tax. 

"  Some  advantages  still  possessed  by  our  merchants 
manufacturers,   have   I  think  altogether  escaped  you  : 
middle  and  fine  cloths  are  said  to  be  more  saleable    when" 
manufactured  of  foreign  wool  mixed  with  Eiiglisli  sorts,  and 
we  still  maintain  the  important  monopoly  of  our  own  growtli. 
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Is  it  not  alao  clear,  that  as  long  as  we  can  coTitiaue  cuBtotners 
to  forei^  countries  for  their  produce,  (whether  luxuries,  or 
as  you  say  necessaries)  we  almost  ensure  a  sale  of  our  manu- 
factures ;  they  are  equally  glad  of  us  for  customers  as  we  are 
of  them,  and  are  quite  as  much  afraid  of  losing  our  demand. 
Witness  the  reduction  of  the  duty  in  Spmn  on  wool  exported. 
Try  another  duty  of  sixpence  per  pound  hpre,  and  you  will  pro- 
bably see  a  bounty  offered  there.  That  nation  seems  lo  see 
the  necessity  of  increasing  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  this 
leads  me  to  notice  the  parallel  you  have  drawn  between 
families  possessed  of  large  property  and  resources,  and  the 
present  situation  of  England,  saying  the  country  as  well  as 
the  family  must  be  ruined  by  spending  more  than  their  income. 
In  this  I  perfectly  agree  with  you  j  but  allow  me  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  feature  which  has  escaped  you.  Your  simile  is 
applicable  to  the  money  we  are  expending  in  foreign  countries 
for  that  produce  we  have  the  means  of  obtaining  upon  onr 
own  soil,  and  it  is  in  this  respect  we  spend  more  than  our 
income.  It  was  the  foreign  exportation  trade  which  brought 
so  much  wealth  to  the  country  in  the  late  wars.  Granted 
that  it  did  bring  wealth,  immense  wealth,  to  many  private 
merchants;  but  was  it  not  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the 
then  state  of  exchange,  by  which  the  nation  lost  what  the 
individual  gained?  Foreign  trade  in  all  prohability  never  can 
be  to  this  country  what  it  has  been.  Now  the  whole  world  is 
at  peace,  or  nearly  so,  they  will  inevitably  manufacture  what 
they  can  for  themselves :  we  have  not  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing this,  whatever  sacrifices  agriculture  may  be  called  to 
make ;  therefore  let  that  which  is  in  our  power  claim  our 
attention.  Let  us  increase  our  home  market,  by  supporting 
agriculture  in  every  shape;  and  whilst  there  is  an  acre  of 
uncultivated  land  in  the  kingdom,  let  not  a  man  be  sent  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  any  other  country.  The  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  class  should  recollect  they  are 
by  far  the  smallest  body.  Colquhoun,  whose  wriiings  were 
intended  to  support  commerce  rather  than  agriculture,  esti- 
mates the  income  derived  from  foreign  commerce  at  one- 
fifteenth  part  of  the  anoual  income  of  the  nation ;  and  surely 
any  measure  which  materially  benefits  fourteen  parts,  should 
be  supported,  although  the  fifteenth  should  be  partially  injured, 
vol..  I.  2  u 
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ft  wouM  U;  Utilu^HM  and  ujuxtteresdjog  u* 
iHiirm  wlij4;|j  iHf\tttsirttiA  uud^rr  different  uaaiesi 
in  iIm;  J^isrntr/M  Jounud^  for  the  ep^ce  of  alKnu:  sx  xnoictt: 
I;ij1  flii?  UttUifH  of  Mr*  Jobrj  CUv,  under  the  uxle  of  -*I^iu&* 
|mtriii/'  r^;fiUiri  »//  miuJi  ta^und  reajKfoiug  and  ^<KMi 
ili<?  folloMriii|(  ifxtract  will  not  be  unacceptable: — 

^^  'lO   THK    KOITOH   OF   THE    FAEMES's   JOCK 

''  Voiir  tufrrttn\Htniii*ni  thinka,  if  it  could  be  prorad  liM 
tliit  inx  on  w<;ol  aflff^tM  tb«;  rery  existence  of  tbe  TooUeo  trade, 
il  oii^bt  til  Hi*i  th«  (|iiitMtion  at  re«t  for  erer.  To  gire  prafsi- 
<!hI  proof  of  fi  tiling  which  has  not  yet  taken  place  is  zmpctf- 
nihh? ;  hut  if  thifn?  Ik5  any  proof  in  general  principles^  it  i» 
imtty  Ut  uUow  that  it  niiiKt  dcHtroy  our  manufacture  ofwooQtm 
tor  fori'i^n  niarkittM.  The  effect  of  this  upon  Yorkshire  miy 
hit  itiiHily  antirjptttifd,  tut  the  best-infonned  persons  in  tint 
triuht  cuh^uhitc  that  full  two-thirds  of  all  the  goods  nmnnfaiv 
tuntd  in  tho  WcHt  Hiding  are  exported.  It  is  a  fact  veO 
known  to  every  person  who  exports  woollen  goods  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Kurope,  that  when  our  wool  advances  to  the  price  it 
dill  in  IHIH,  tlie  deniand  for  our  cloths  immediately  ceases, 
hi!(;auM»  th<!y  then  become  dearer  than  those  of  other  countries. 
Your  correMpondeiit  supposes,  that  as  a  large  proportion  of 
the  ^oocIh  we  export  are  made  from  middle  and  low  English 
wool,  the  tax  can  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  our  foreign 
trade ;  hut  thc5  grower  of  every  sort  of  wool  in  England 
expertH  that  itH  price  will  be  raised  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  duty  ;  and  if  it  should  have  that  effect,  coarse  would  be 
more  aiiected  than  fino  wool,  as  the  tax  is  on  weight,  without 
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any  reference  to  quality.  If  tlie  duty  does  not  raise  the  price 
of  wool,  it  cannot  benefit  the  English  grower ;  and  if  it  does 
raise  the  jirire,  auch  is  the  competition  which  our  manufac- 
turers at  present  experience  in  every  open  market,  that  it  does 
not  require  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  foretell,  that  it  will  he 
impossible  for  them  to  continue  to  export  goods  for  foreign 
consumption.  Many  of  the  remarks  made  by  your  corres- 
pondent are  very  little  in  the  spirit  of  an  impartial  ohserver, 
especially  when  he  speaks  of  the  great  protection  obtained  by 
the  woollen  manufacturer,  by  the  laws  prohibiting  the  import- 
ation of  foreign  cloth.  That  it  once  benefited  the  manufac- 
turers of  this  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt :  but  the  York- 
shire manufacturer  of  the  present  day  reaps  no  benefit  what- 
ever from  such  prohibition  ;  for  there  is  not,  that  1  am  aware 
of,  a  single  article  which  he  manufactures  for  the  home  mar- 
ket, but  what  ia  also  manufactured  for  cx]>ortation  to  foreign 
open  markets,  and  consequently  the  price  of  it  must  he  lower 
in  this  than  any  other  country,  by  the  amount  of  all  the 
expenses  attendant  on  its  importation.  That  a  tax  on  the 
import  of  foreign  wool  would  not  permanently  raise  the  price 
of  that  of  our  own  growth,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  it  would  be 
by  destroying  our  manufactures  for  foreign  markets,  and  con- 
sequently diminishuig  the  demand  for  it,  that  the  price  would 
be  kept  down.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Bischoff'a  pamphlet,  that 
on  the  average  of  the  last  four  years,  we  have  annually  im- 
ported sixteen  millions  of  pounds  of  foreign  wool;  but  we 
have  in  the  same  time  annually  exported,  in  the  shape  of 
cloth,  thirty-two  millions  of  pounds  of  British  and  foreign 
wool ;  we  therefore  export  double  the  quantity  of  wool  to  that 
which  we  import ;  and  if  we  pay  foreigners  nearly  three 
millions  per  annum  for  wool,  they  pay  us  seven  millions 
for  cloth,  leaving  a  balance  of  four  millions  in  favour  of  this 
country.  The  maimfaclurers  contend,  that  if  by  any  artiiiciaJ 
means  the  price  of  wool  should  be  raised  in  this  country,  and 
which  did  not  raise,  but  had  a  tendency  to  lower  its  price 
abroad,  this  thirty-two  millions  of  pounds  of  wool,  with  all  the 
labour,  amounting  to  several  millions  of  pounds  in  annual 
value  attached,  must  cease  to  be  exported.  They  consider  it  ie 
not  material  whether  the  tax  be  sixpence  per  ponnd  or  twenty- 
pence  per  pound,  as  either  would  be  fatal  to  their  trade, — with 
2  H  2 
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this  difference  only,  that  the  first  would  be  a  lingering,  the 
latter  a  sudden  death. 

**  The  manufacturers  had  not  a  fair  opportunity  given  to 
them  of  stating  their  case  before  the  tax  was  imposed,  and  I 
could  point  out  a  noble  lord,  (Lord  Sheffield)  who  boasted, 
previous  to  its  being  brought  forward,  that  a  tax  was  to  be 
imposed  on  the  import  of  foreign  wool,  and  it  would  be 
managed  so  that  the  woollen  trade  could  not  be  heard  against 
it,  and  which  proved  to  be  the  fact.  The  arguments  of  Mr. 
Huskisson  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  favotur  of  the  duty 
were,  that  as  the  wool-grower  of  this  country  was  not  aUowed 
to  export  his  wool,  he  ought  to  have  the  monopoly  of  the 
home  market  This  is  certainly  a  strong  argument,  and 
would  be  irresistible  if  the  wool  which  could  be  exported  was 
the  same  as  that  which  a  tax  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
wool  would  protect ;  but  it  is  short  wool  only  which  is  im- 
ported, and  long  combing  wool  alone  would  be  exported,  so 
that  the  duty  is  meant  to  favour  a  class  of  men  who  are  not 
injured  by  prohibiting  the  export,  and  will  injure  a  class  that 
are  not  benefited  by  it,  for  it  is  the  worsted  manufacturer  that 
the  prohibition  benefits,  and  the  clothier  that  the  tax  will 
injure.  That  the  growers  of  short  wool  are  not  injured  by  the 
law  prohibiting  its  exportation,  and  consequently  not  entitled 
to  protection  on  that  account,  is  clear,  from  the  following  quo- 
tation from  Lord  Sheffield's  Report  at  the  Lewes  wool  fair  in 
1816:— 

"  *  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  repeal  of  the  laws  prohibit- 
ing the  export  of  wool  would  amply  compensate  for  the  disad- 
vantages arising  from  immense  importation ;  but  such  repeal 
would  do  nothing  for  the  growers  of  fine  wool,  and  unless  a 
protecting  duty  can  be  obtained  on  the  import  of  foreign  wool, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  would  not  be  more  prejudicial 
than  beneficial  to  the  country.  There  would  be  no  demand 
from  abroad  for  our  short  fine  wools,  for  such  may  be  had 
cheaper  in  other  countries.  It  is  even  now  much  more  profit- 
able to  the  farmer  to  grow  long  wool  than  short.  There 
would  be  a  demand  from  foreign  countries  for  our  long  wool, 
for  there  is,  as  already  stated,  comparatively  little  such  as 
ours  grown  in  other  countries,  which,  of  course,  would  pre- 
judice our  manufacturers  of  that  article,  by  enabling  foreigners 
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to  vie  with  us  in  that  branch  in  which  we  find  little  compe- 
tition at  present.' 

"  Here  I^ord  Sheffield  not  only  shows  that  allowing  the 
free  exportation  will  not  benefit  the  grower  of  fine  wool,  but 
he  doubts  whether  it  would  not  injure  the  country  to  allow 
the  export  of  long  wool.  In  both  these  opinions  I  entirely 
agree  with  his  lordship;  but  if  the  growers  of  long  wool 
think  they  are  injured  by  the  prohibition  of  its  export,  let 
them  petition  for  its  repeal ;  and  if  the  manufacturers  of  that 
article  cannot  show  that  not  only  the  growers  are  not  injured, 
but  the  country  at  large  is  benefited,  by  the  law  as  it  at  pre- 
sent stands,  (both  of  which,  I  doubt  not,  they  can  prove,)  let 
it  be  repealed.  "  Philopatria." 

"  A  Carpet  Manufacturer"  published  a  pamphlet  in 
1820,  showing  the  eflfect  of  the  wool  tax  on  that  branch  of 
trade  ;  the  following  is  extracted : — 

carpet  manufactory. 

Coarse  Wool  worked  up  in  Twelve  Months,  during  part  of  1817  and 

1818  :— 

English  Combing  Wool,  4,108  stones,  of  I6lb.  per  stone...  £4844 


Short  Coarse  Wool, 3,950  ditto  Foreign. 

6,613  ditto  English. 


9,463  stones,  6,195 


Being 13,571  stones, 

the  total  weight  of  wool  used  costing...  £11,039 

Wages  paid,  and  Articles  used  in  working  the  above  : — 

Wages   £3,020 

Dye  Wares  1,740 

Coals 248 

Soap 174 

Oil 399 

Carriage 350 

Repairing  Materials 229 

6,160 

£17,199 
Exclusive  of  poor-rates,  highways,  rents,  other  taxes,  com- 
mission, interest,  postage,  stamps,  insurance,  journeys;  all 
which,  whether  he  had  profit  or  no  profit,  was  left  to  the  master 
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for  payment,  and  must  be  beneficial  to  some  persons  and  the 
state. 

^^  The  families  who  received  the  above-named  wages, 
amomiting  to  £3,020,  consisted  of  357  persons. 

^^  If  twenty  such  establishments  were  by  the  wool  tax  sup- 
pressed, or  the  work  of  forty  reduced  one-half,  there  would 
be  an  immediate  direct  incumbrance  on  the  land  of  £60,400 
to  support  them, — a  greater  amount,  than,  it  is  supposed  and 
presumed,  the  tax  on  wool  imported  will  produce ;  and  there 
will  be  a  falling  off  in  the  comsumption  of  uticles  used  amount- 
ing to  £3 , 1 30,  of  which,  such  as  dye-wares  and  oil  pay  consider- 
able duties,  and  employ  much  domestic  industry ;  and  as  whale 
oil  is  chiefly  used  in  coarse  woollen  manufactures,  would 
depress  that  fishery :  this  establishment  consumed  near  seven 
tuns  annually." 

The  title  of  the  above-mentioned  pamphlet  was  **  An 
Attempt  to  suggest  some  Reflections  on  the  present  State 
of  Society  and  the  Country." 

An  article  was  inserted  in  the  Leeds  Intelligencer  in  answer 
to  the  address  of  the  Agricultural  Association,  and  which 
was  attributed  to  a  highly  respectable  merchant  of  Halifax. 
The  following,  applicable  to  the  tax  on  foreign  wool,  is  ex- 
tracted : — 

^^  A  most  impolitic  tax  is  imposed  on  cotton  wool  of  8  to 
20  per  cent,  according  to  its  value ;  likewise  a  tax,  equally 
impolitic,  on  the  importation  of  sheep's  wool,  of  from  8  to  15 
per  cent,  on  the  higher  priced  sorts,  and  from  20  to  90  and 
100  per  cent,  or  even  150  per  cent  on  the  low  sorts. 

^^  These  act  as  bounties  on  the  manufacture  of  those  articles 
in  ail  the  neighbouring  or  other  states ;  also  on  their  agricul- 
tural produce ;  and  vice  versa,  as  a  depression  on  both  in  our 
own.  These  articles,  when  manufactured  at  home,  and  ex« 
ported  in  a  finished  state,  leave  in  this  country  for  labour  and 
expenses  from  2  to  5,  10,  20,  or  30  times  the  original  cost  of 
the  imported  raw  material,  which  sum  is  chiefly  expended  in 
agricultural  produce  for  the  subsistence  of  the  artisan. 

"  Let  us  suppose  wool  to  the  value  of  £1000  imported  into 
this  country,  and  exported  again,  with  the  addition  of  £2000 
for  labour  and  expenses :  this  last  sum  will  be  almost  wholly 
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expended  in  agricultural  produce,  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
labourer  and  artisan ;  aa  such,  com,  or  other  agricultural 
produce  to  that  amount,  may  be  said  to  be  sent  out  of  the 
kingdom  along  with  the  wool ;  and  the  greater  the  amount 
of  the  labour,  and  the  expense  bestowed  on  the  manufactured 
article,  the  greater  in  proportion  will  be  the  quantity  of  corn, 
&c  exported  with  the  imported  raw  material 

"  The  duty  paid  on  the  importation  of  foreign  wool  being 
equal  to  from  50  to  1 50  per  cent,  on  the  low  priced  sorts,  is  a 
perfect  prohibition  to  the  importation  of  those  qualities;  and 
consequently  gives  to  the  agriculturist  of  foreign  nations  the 
produce  of  the  labour,  and  the  citpenses  of  manufacturing  it, 
which  is  chiefly  expended  in  agricultural  produce,  to  the  great 
encouragement  of  the  agriculture  of  those  nations,  and  the 
great  depression  of  our  own  ;  particularly  when  we  take  into 
consideration  that  the  estimated  annual  exports  of  woollens 
from  this  country  are  from  eight  to  ten  millions  in  value, — one 
half  or  two-thirds  of  which  amount  must  have  been  iuvested 
in  the  produce  of  our  agricultural  districts,  and  may  be  said 
to  be  exported  with  the  wool.  The  same  argument  applies  to 
cotton  wool,  and  clearly  shows  the  necessity  of  the  agricul- 
turists of  this  kingdom  exerting  themselves  to  obtain  a  repeal 
of  every  duty  on  these  articles  in  particular,  and  on  other 
raw  materials. 

"  Calculating  that  the  duties  on  these  two  articles  of  wool 
and  cotton,  reduceour  annual  export  of  themanufactures  of  both 
of  them  the  amount  of  ten  millions,  the  loss  of  the  annual  sale 
(aa  it  were  for  export)  of  com  and  meat  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts may  be  estimated  at  the  annual  amount  of  six  millions, 
by  which  a  few  wool  growers  may  possibly  be  benefited  some 
thousands.  It  will  be  evident  from  these  statements,  that  the 
export  of  goods  manufactured  of  wool  of  the  growth  of  this 
country,  is  the  export  of  a  small  quantity  of  wool,  with  a  large 
amount  of  corn  and  meat  added  to  it ;  if,  therefore,  the  price 
of  the  wool  becomes  so  high  in  Great  Britain,  as  to  raise  the 
articles  manufactured  of  it  to  a  higher  price  in  the  foreign 
market  than  they  can  be  manufactured  for,  of  equal  quality, 
in  that  country,  or  than  they  can  be  purchased  for  from  other 
nations,  this  price  will  act  as  a  prohibition  of  the  export  of 
these  articles  from  this  country,  to  the  loss  by  the  agricul- 
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turiat  of  many  times  the  advanced  price  of  bis  «ool,mAi 
Bale  of  hia  corn,  beef,  muttoD,  &c." 

Id  July,  1820,  ibe  Earl  of  Sheffield  made  bis  annua]  r^MCll 
the  meeting  at  Lewes  Woul  Fair.   The  foUowIng  is 

"  Since  I  had  the  honour  of  last  addressing  you,  a 
nnespecled  and  unreasonable  attempt,  unsupported  by 
thing  like  orgumenl,  has  been  made  by  the  ntanufacturentj 
do  away  the  protection  which  the  ruinous  Bt^ite  of  agricuitw 
had  at  length  obtained  from  Parliament,  and  to  procure  fli 
repeal  even  of  the  inadequate  duly  on  the  importatioD  «f 
foreign  wool.  Looking  on  the  one  hand  to  the  situaliuai 
the  British  grower,  on  the  other  to  the  state  of  the  traiieii 
wool,  the  eflect  of  the  import  duty  on  the  manufacture,  ati 
the  period  of  its  commencement,  it  was  with  difficulty  1  cwild 
persuade  myself  that  such  an  attempt  would  have  bmi  made- 
Though  the  duty  had  not  taken  place  until  tho  10th  of  Oop- 
ber  in  respect  to  Europe,  and  until  the  5th  of  January  lut, 
in  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  world, — and  though  the  return 
of  the  importations  were  only  made  to  the  latter  date,  sod 
the  duty  had  expired  but  for  a  single  quarter,  and  tlul 
only  for  Europe,— when,  consequently,  no  opportunity  of  * 
trial  had  been  given,  and  when  it  was  therefore  impossible  U 
form  any  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  doty, 
yet  the  attempt  was  made.  It  was  made,  too,  when  it  wit 
generally  supposed  that  three  years'  consumption  of  foi 
wool  was  in  the  country,  and  from  two  to  three  years'  grai 
of  Eritifili  wool  on  hand,  so  that  the  better  sorts  did  not  b( 
half  the  price  they  had  done  but  a  few  years  past.  Notwith* 
standing  the  market  was  thus  overstocked  with  the  raw  mate- 
rial of  British  growth,  and  the  price  in  consequence  thia 
beyond  all  precedent  reduced,  it  was  pretended  that  any 
on  the  import  of  foreign  wool  was  inexpedient  aud  ruin 
and  tlie  depression  of  the  woollen  manufacture  was 
falsely  imputed  to  this  cause.  That  this,  however,  was  i 
unfounded  assertion,  is  obvious  from  the  depression  h«' 
existed  previously  to  the  imposition  of  the  duty.  It  is 
obvious,  from  our  experience  of  the  past,  that  the  exportatii 
of  the  manufacture  is  comparatively  little  influenced  by 
import  of  foreign  wool.     \Vc  appeal  from  speculation  to  f 
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"  During  the  ten  first  years  of  the  last  century,  when 
woollens  were  cuneidcred  as  uur  great  staple  manufacture,  and 
in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  tlie  annual  average  importation 
of  wool  was  677,525  Iba,  and  the  official  value  of  woollens 
exported  amounted  to  nearly  three  miliiona — £2,883,543. 
On  the  average  of  the  eight  years  previously  to  the  French 
revolution,  the  annual  import  of  wool  was  2,f)60,0001ba,  and 
the  official  value  of  woollens  exported  was  £3,584,704.  On 
the  average  of  ten  years,  from  1808  to  1816,  the  annual 
import  of  wool  has  been  12,163,13(3  lbs,  and  the  official  value 
of  woollens  exported  but  £5,832,954.  Last  year  the  wool 
imported  amounted  to  16,190,343  lbs,  and  the  official  value  of 
woollens  exported  to  only  £5,080,501. 

"  Thus  it  appears  that  the  export  of  woollens  was  proportion- 
ally very  little  affected  by  the  immensely  increased  importation 
of  wool.  Yetthepetitionersfortherepealof  the  duty  assert,  that 
the  export  trade  of  woollens  depends  entirely  upon  the  import 
of  wool,  which  cannot  be  the  case,  for  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  woollens  exported  were  sent  to  markets  within  onr  own 
controul,  in  the  dilferent  parts  of  the  British  empire  ;  the  in- 
crease was  gradual,  and,  considering  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  are  included,  by  no  means  great. 

"  Nop  does  it  appear  from  the  returns  of  cloth  milled 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  that  the  quantity  of  the 
manufacture  has  been  at  all  increased  for  the  last  twenty-two 
years  ;  but  with  this  immense  increase  in  the  importation  of 
wool,  during  the  last  six  years,  it  has  actiudly  decreased,  and 
is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  notwithstanding  the  very  low  price  of 
wool,  and  the  great  overflow  in  the  market,  still  in  a  depressed 
state. 

"  In  defiance  of  these  facta,  the  petitioners  go  still  further, 
and  say  their  manufacture  will  be  ruined,  if  the  duty  of  6d. 
per  lb.  should  prevent  tlie  importation  of  the  coarse  wools  of 
South  America,  Mogadore,  &c, ;  yet  none  of  these  coarse 
wools  were  imported  in  any  quantities,  till  llie  two  last  years. 
The  price  of  these  wools  has  been  from  6d.  to  8Jd.  per  lb. ; 
the  quality,  however,  so  extremely  bad,  that  it  rather  re- 
sembled hair  or  wire  than  wool.  It  is  on  this  account  to 
be  wished,  that  the  admission  of  such  wools  should  be  pre- 
vented by  a  prohibitory  duty,  lest  they  should  debase  the 
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character  of  our  manufactures,  especially  as  we  haTc  a  sA- 
cicnt  supply  of  British  wool,  and  may  have  a  still  mart 
abundant  one  if  not  discoura^d.  At  the  same  time,  tba 
very  low  price  will  greatly  prejudice  the  growth  of  outIdk 
wools,  wiiicli  have  been  so  much  improved,  are  greatly  snpfr 
rior  to  those  of  other  countries,  and  may  always  be  duppiieJ 
at  moderate  prices.  It  is  unnecessary  to  prove  that  the  miu- 
facturcrs  would  not  be  injured  by  the  non-admission  of  iW 
low-priced  foreign  wools ;  they  are  indeed  not  at  all  reqiii^ 
They  have  only  been  imported,  as  I  have  before  staled,  ■ 
any  considerable  quantities,  during  the  Isist  two  years;  andij 
a  reference  to  the  state  of  the  manufacture,  before  and  nwr 
that  period,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  benefit  prodnnJ 
by  them.  The  present  duty  would  very  little  aflect  the  im- 
portation of  the  finer  wools,  which  alone  it  can  be  supposed  O 
want,  more  especially  as  Spain  has  taken  off  a  diity  an  Hn 
exportation  nearly  equal  to  what  we  have  laid  on.  Upon  At 
whole  it  may  be  said,  that  ihc  assertion  of  the  ruin  oftkt 
manufactures  from  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  wool,  is  m<A 
in  defiance  of  truth  and  common  sense ;  for  the  present  vna 
of  foreign  wool,  duty  included,  is  only  one  half  of  what  it 
was  a  few  years  ago, — and  then  our  manufactures  Wt 
flourishing.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  argued  that  the  price 
of  the  raw  material,  as  affected  by  the  duty,  is  in  the  slight- 
est degree  the  cause  of  the  distress  felt  by  the  manufacturef; 
for  it  is  a  fact  that  the  best  Spanish  wools  are  now  twenty  pff 
cent,  cheaper  than  when  the  duty  was  first  laid. 

"  Indeed,  it  may  be  generally  asserted,  that  at  the  timctlie 
importation  of  foreign  wool  began  to  increase  so  greatly,  thi; 
price  of  the  manufacture  was  extravagantly  raised  to  the  coo- 
sumcr.  The  finest  broad  cloths,  which  within  my  recollec- 
tion sold  at  183.  per  yard,  have  been  lately  sold  at  36*.  At 
the  same  time  the  export  of  woollens  of  the  finest  foreign 
wool  was  inconsiderable. 

"  Under  these  considerations  and  circumstances,  jt  is 
almost  inconcuivable  that  men  should  expose  their  want  of 
information  or  consideration,  or  that  any  circumstances  shouM 
bias  them  so  far  as  to  induce  them  to  assert  that  the  small 
duty  on  the  import  of  foreign  wool  had  ruined  our  manufac- 
turers,  and   prevented   them   from    undcrtaliing    to 
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clothing  to  the  Russian  army,  when  it  appears  that  the 
importation  was,  in  1818  ten  times,  and  last  year  upwards  of 
six  times,  the  amount  of  what  it  had  been  on  the  average 
previously  to  1789.  What  makes  the  assertion  still  more 
ridiculous  and  absurd  is,  that  not  a  lock  of  Spanish,  Saxony, 
or  of  any  fine  imported  wool,  or  even  of  the  fine  wools  of 
this  country,  was  ever  worked  np  in  the  kind  of  cloth  that 
was  made  for  the  Russian  soldiers.  It  would  have  been  more 
candid  to  have  stated,  that  our  Government  had  stipulated 
with  Russia  to  pay  certain  sums  of  money  in  British  woollens, 
which  arrangement  is  now  at  an  end,  and  that  Russia  haB 
remitted  part  of  the  duties  on  woollens  in  favour  of  Prussia, 
which  country  now  principally  suppUes  that  article  at  a  cheaper 
rate. 

"  The  extravagant  importation  that  has  taken  place  of 
late  has  been  attended  with  equal  injury  to  the  wool  buyer 
and  the  seller.  It  has  deranged  the  market;  the  buyer  had 
not  anticipated  that  such  immense  quantities  would  have  been 
imported,  which  have  not  only  lowered  the  value,  but  have 
deprived  him  of  the  power  of  disposing  of  the  British  wool 
he  had  on  hand.  All  this  has  evidently  arisen  from  the 
inauificiency  of  the  import  duty,  which  should  have  been  at 
least  double  its  present  amount, — a  truth  which  the  wool 
buyers  themselves  are  ready,  and  indeed  have  had  but  too 
much  reason  to  acknowledge. 

"  It  may  be  here  observed,  that  the  French  (aa  well  as  the 
Spanish)  have  taken  off  the  export  duty,  and  have  imposed  a 
duty  of  ten  per  cent,  on  wool  imported  into  France :  they 
have  also  granted  12  per  cent,  bounty  on  cloths  exported; 
the  consequence  is,  that  wool,  the  produce  of  France,  has 
advanced  12  per  cent. 

"  I  must  not  dismiss  the  subject  of  wool  without  observing, 
that  the  opinion  I  always  entertained  of  the  practicability  of 
growing  in  these  islands  wool  as  fine  as  that  which  is  generally 
imported  from  Spain,  is  confirmed  by  further  experience ; 
and  I  recommend  to  those  who  may  doubt  the  fact,  to  inform 
themselves  of  the  state  of  the  merino  flock  of  that  very  able 
and  intelligent  agriculturist,  Mr.  Western. 

"  The  preceding  statement  might  have  been  thought  unne- 
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cessary,  if  it  had  not  evidently  appeared  that  the  attempt  to 
procure  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  wool  would  be  repeated. 
We  should,  therefore,  be  prepared  to  resist  these  unreason- 
able attacks,  and  by  no  means  repose,  under  the  idea  that  the 
question  is  set  at  rest  Nor  is  this  the  only  point  on  which 
we  should  be  on  our  guard.  It  seems  incumbent  on  me  to 
take  advantage  of  the  present  occasion  to  notice  a  still  more 
important  and  alarming  attack  that  has  been  lately  made  on 
the  landed  interest, — that  is,  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
land, — by  the  petitions,  speeches,  and  publications  of  the 
merchants  and  others,  respecting  the  restrictions  on  foreign 
commerce.  Their  applications  to  Parliament  are  a  string  of 
mere  abstract  propositions,  contained  in  plausible,  sophistical, 
though  artfully  constructed  sentences,  calculated  to  delude 
and  mislead  those  who,  through  ignorance  of  such  subjects, 
are  incapable  of  competent  discrimination.  These  petitions, 
and  some  accompanying  speeches  of  extraordinary  flippancy, 
denounce  our  com,  our  navigation,  and  colonial  laws,  the 
revered  and  sacred  principles  of  which  have  justly  been  con- 
sidered, the  one  as  our  great  preservative  against  £amine,  the 
other  as  the  guardian  of  our  naval  prosperity.  We  are 
given  to  understand  that  those  laws  are  permitted  to  exi^ 
through  a  kind  of  indulgence  for  certain  silly  prejudices ;  but  it 
is  more  than  insinuated  that  they  must  soon  be  relinquished. 
*'  However  disposed  and  zealous  we  may  be  to  protect  the 
commerce  and  manufactures  of  our  country,  we  must  not 
withhold  our  opinion,  that  it  is  now  full  time  to  relinquish  the 
abominable  system  of  sacrificing  agriculture  to  suggestions  of 
commercial  advantage.  It  is  rapidly  on  the  decline,  or  rather 
its  ruin  is  fast  approaching.  The  capital  of  the  country  has 
been  diverted  into  so  many  channels,  apparently  more  promis- 
ing or  more  profitable,  that  agriculture  has  not  had  its  due 
share ;  and  now  that  capital  is  still  more  reduced  by  the  with- 
drawing of  several  millions  of  paper  currency ;  the  transfer- 
ring such  large  amounts  to  foreign  funds ;  the  distrust  also 
of  country  banks,  prudently  withholding  their  paper  in  the 
time  of  alarm ;  and,  more  especially,  by  the  impoverishing 
state  of  the  tenantry,  who,  in  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom, 
are  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy." 
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The  report  of  the  Earl  of  Sheffield,  from  which  the  fore- 
going IB  extracted,  was  published  in  the  Farmer's  Journal, 
and  afterwards  in  a  pamphlet.  The  compiler  of  this  work 
published  in  a  similar  manner  the  following 

"  Observations  on  thk  REroRTOF  the  Earl  of  Shef- 
"  FIELD,  to  the  Meeting;  at  Lewes  Wool  Fair,  .Inly 
*'  26th,  1820,  80  far  as  respects  the  Tax  on  Foreign 
"  Wool.     By  James  Bischoff." 

In  submitting  the  following  obserrations  to  the  public,  it 
may  be  proper  to  state  the  reasons  which  have  rendered  such 
a  step  advisable. 

A  tax  of  sixpence  per  lb.  was  laid  in  the  year  1819  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  wool  into  this  country,  and  npon  repre- 
sentations being  made  by  the  manufacturers,  showing  its 
injurious  tendency,  they  were  led  to  understand  that  the  tax 
was  considered  as  an  espcrtmeut,  and  if  found  to  be  injurious 
to  the  woollen  manufacture,  would  be  repealed.  The  maJiu- 
facturers  saw  the  serious  consequences  likely  to  result  from  it 
to  themselves  and  to  the  empire  at  large,  as  it  would  affect 
themselvea  immediately  by  the  diminution  of  our  foreign 
trade,  and  the  owners  of  land  ultimately,  by  reducing  the 
price  of  native  wool ;  and  they  expected  the  measure  would 
not  be  of  long  continuance. 

The  Earl  of  Sheffield  made  his  annual  report  at  the  Lewes 
Wool  Fair,  soon  after  petitions  had  been  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  motion  for  the  repeal  negatived 
by  a  small  majority.  His  Lordship's  Report  was  first  pub- 
lished in  the  Fanner's  Journal,  and  from  thence  copied  into 
the  London  and  country  newspapers.  Not,  however,  satisfied 
with  that  publicity,  it  was  printed  in  a  pamphlet,  and  widely  dis- 
tributed ;  and  the  substance  of  that  report  has  also  been  given 
to  the  public  in  another  pamphlet  entitled  "  Remarks  on  the 
Merchants'  Petition  and  Publications  respecting  Restrictions 
on  Foreign  Commerce,  on  the  Depression  of  Agriculture,  and 
also  on  the  Petitions  praying  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Duty  on 
Foreign  Wool."  When  Lord  Sheffield's  Report  made  its 
appearance,  it  was  answered  by  the  compiler  in  the  Farmer's 
Journal,  and  afterwards  in  the  Getttlemann  Magnzine.  As, 
however,  the  report  of  bis  lordship  had  been  disseminated 
Tith  so  much  industry,  and  no  doubt  must  have  had  con»der- 
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able  wcifrlit  on  the  minds  of  many  honourabJe  indinilntk 
who  have  had  to  decide  upon  the  motion  for  the  repeal  of  tk 
tax,  he  waa  induced  to  g^ive  his  letter  a  more  extended  » 
culation. 

"to    the    editor    or    the    FARMEa's    JOCRNJkL. 

■'  London,  9th  August,  ISSfl. 
Sir, — I  beg  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  obserrationa  wit 
Report  made  by  the   Earl  of  Sheffield  at   the   Lewes  VW 
Fair,  which  haa  just  been  published  in  your  journat- 

'*  The  official  value  of  woollen  goods  exported,  and  4f 
weight  of  wool  imported,  I  presume  your  readers  take  fa 
granted  to  be  copied  from  fhf  official  returns  mnde  iy  Ute  i* 
speclor-General  of  Imports  nnd  EiporU  to  the  House  of  Cvm- 
mom.  Having  those  returns  now  before  tnc,  which  indoit 
the  imports  and  exports  to  the  5th  April,  1 820,  I  have  cow- 
pared  them  with  his  lordship's  statement,  and  ohserre  ik 
following  difference  between  the  reports  : — 

Lord  Sheffield.  [Pari  tamentary Return 

Woollen  good?  exported...      i5,086,50l  £6,899,6?4 

Wool  imported  Ib8.16,190,343  |         lUs.I3,736,15!» 

"  The  Noble  Earl  is  equally  at  variance  in  his 
respecting  the  late  regulations  in  France. 

"  The  tax  on  unportation  of  wool  in  that  country  is  nol,i 

Lord  Sheffield  states,  ten  per  cent.,  but  is  as  follows : 

On  tine  washed  wool,  about 2^.  per 

On   do.  unwashed I  „ 

On  inferior  washed    0}  „ 

On      do.      unwashed    OJ  ^ 

Bounty  on  exportation  of  fine  cloth    4  „ 

Do.  inferior  do 3 

"  The  premises  laid  down  by  his  Lordship  being 
neous,  the  arguments  deduced  from  them  must  be  eqi 
error. 

"  I  have  no  documents  before  me,  nor  any  means  of 
taining  the  correctness  of   Lord   Sheffield's  stateiuent 
respect  to  the  importation  of  wool,  and  the  exportation 
woollen  manufactures,  in  the  ten  first  years  of  the  last  century; 
therefore  cannot  tell  whether  it  is  correct  or  not ;   but  I  con- 
cmve  that,  if  correct,  it  has  little  to   do  with   the  pre«ent 
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question.  His  Lordship  sliowa  that  within  the  last  century 
the  exportation  of  woollen  manufactures  has  increased  four 
millions,  which  I  think  sufficiently  proves  the  glaring  impolicy 
of  so  dangerous  a  measure  being  adopted  as  a  tax  on  the 
importation  of  a  raw  material,  from  which  the  country  baa  so 
long  derived,  and  continues  to  derive  so  much  benefit. 

"  His  Lordship  also  endeavours  to  show  that  it  would  be 
good  policy  to  prevent  the  importation  of  coarse  wool, 
because  it  debases  the  character  of  our  manufactures.  Upon 
that  principle  we  ought  to  prevent  the  manufacturing  of 
coarse  wool  grown  in  our  6wn  island.  His  Lordship  surely 
does  not  mean  that  we  are  not  to  manufacture  at  home  coarse 
articles  of  clothing  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase 
fine ;  they  may  be  unfit  for  the  use  of  a  British  nobleman, 
but  are  well  adapted  for  the  countries  to  which  they  are  sent, 
a^  well  as  for  the  peasantry  here. 

"  The  assertion  of  the  Noble  Earl  in  1818,  that  'o/Me 
ickole  export  of  our  woollen  manufactures,  scareely  the  amount 
of  one  viilUon  ever  tcent  to  foreign  markets  for  direct  citw- 
swnptiott,'  had,  I  believe,  great  weight  in  Parliament  when 
the  tax  was  imposed  :  the  division  in  the  House  of  Commons 
upon  that  question,  in  1819,  was — 

For  the  tax 176 

Against  it 63 

Majority  for  the  tax 113 

"  When  the  motion  for  repeal  was  brought  forward  this 
year,  the  previous  question  was  moved  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  yet  the  solid  and  powerful  arguments  of 
the  honourable  members  who  were  in  favour  of  the  repeal, 
and  the  returns  to  Parliament,  which  proved  that  the  exporta- 
tion of  woollens,  exclusive  of  the  value  sent  to  British 
colonies  and  dependencies,  was  near  seven  millions,  and  not 
one  million,  made  a  material  change  in  the  division,  which 
was — 

For  the  previous  question 202 

Against  it 128 

Majority  against  repeal...       74 
and  I  trust  before  another  Session  of  Parliament  is  passed. 
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this  hasty  and  impolitic  tax  will  be  repealed,  the  object  of 
which  is  professedly  to  assist  one  part  of  the  community  at 
the  expense  of  another,  without  allowing  the  manufacturer 
time  or  opportunity  to  show  its  ruinous  and  destructive  effects. 
It  cannot  raise  the  price  of  wool  or  the  value  of  land  ;  foreign 
trade  alone  can  take  away,  in  a  manufactured  state,  that 
portion  of  wool  which  is  grown  in  England,  and  vhich 
England  does  not  consume ;  and  the  public  revenue  will  not 
be  benefited  if  the  country  be  deprived  of  duties  that  were 
formerly  raised  by  manufacturing  woollens  for  foreign  markctii 
The  effect  of  this  tax  operating  as  a  bounty  to  foreign  rirals, 
must  inevitably  remove  British  manufactures  to  foreign 
countries,  and  accelerate  the  loss  of  this  beneficial  means  of 
enabling  our  population  to  consume  and  pay  for  the  produce 
of  the  soil.  The  woollen  manufacture  is  now  the  object  of 
attention  to  almost  every  government  in  Europe,  and  is 
making  very  rapid  advances^  Mr.  Jacob,  in  his  late  pub- 
lication, gives  much  and  most  interesting  information  respect- 
ing the  agriculture  and  manufactures  of  Germany,  Flanders, 
and  Prussia ;  and,  after  mentioning  Von  Thaer's  establish- 
ment at  Moegelin,  states  the  following,  speaking  of  the 
Prussian  territories  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine : — 

"  *  The  introduction  of  merinos  has  produced  a  wonderful 
change  of  late  years :  the  males  of  the  Moegelin  flocks  had 
been  extensively  spread ;  the  wool  of  their  large  flocks  was 
double  its  former  value,  and  every  year  increasing  in  fineness. 
In  consequence  of  this  improvement  in  the  wool,  extensire 
manufactories  were  established,  and  more  erecting  ;  so  that 
they  expected  shortly  to  supply  the  markets  of  Russia,  and 
supplant  the  English  clothiers;  and  already  some  of  their 
cloths  had  found  a  market  in  China,  by  passing  through 
Tartary.  A  great  change  in  the  commercial  world  may 
certainly  be  produced  by  the  whole  of  the  extensive  and 
thinly  peopled  country  of  Poland  being  converted  into  sheep 
pastures,  and  those  sheep  producing  wools  of  the  finest 
quality.  England  has  imported  of  late  years  about  three 
millions  of  pounds  of  fine  wool  of  Germany ;  much  of  the 
cloth  that  has  been  made  from  it  has  been  sent  to  Russia  and 
to  other  countries  very  accessible  to  the  new  manufactures  of 
Kasan.     The  profits,  freight,  commission,  and  other  expenses, 
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must  amount  to  much  more  than  any  difference  that  can  long 
exist  between  our  machinery,  the  only  point  in  which  we  are 
at  present  superior,  and  that  which  is  establishing  nearer  the 
growth  of  wool,  and  the  consumption  of  the  cloth.  Without 
Indulging  imaginary  fears,  and  without  being  a  great  alarmist. 
It  ia  not  improper  to  calculate  the  possibility  of  a  competition 
Russia,  in  Turkey,  and  even  in  the  East,  which  is  not 
generally  expected.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  deficiency  of 
capital  in  the  countries  between  Germany  and  Russia;  but 
capital,  like  water,  if  not  as  speedily,  will  at  least  as  in- 
variably, flow  to  the  places  where  it  is  most  productive' 

"  There  is  one  point  in  which  I  quite  agree  with  the  Earl 
of  Sheffield,  in  lamenting  the  low  price  of  wool,  which  is  a 
certain  indication  of  the  depressed  state  of  the  manufacture. 
The  question  at  issue  is,  whether  it  will  be  most  improved  by 
taxation, — which  will  prevent  foreign  wool  coming  in, — or  by 
foreign  trade,  which  will  give  employment  to  the  country,  and 
relieve  the  fanner  of  hia  present  stock.  It  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  latter  alone  wluch  can  give  him  relief.  The  tar  compels 
foreigners  to  retain  that  wool  which  is  necessary  to  mix  up 
with  English  wool,  in  order  to  make  cloth  suitable  to  foreign 
markets,  and  manufacture  it  themselves  ;  and  this  operates  as 
a  direct  bounty  over  English  manufacturers ;  and  so  long  as 
the  tax  continues,  the  foreign  trade  will  decrease,  and  the 
price  of  English  short  wool  cannot  permanently  improve, 

"  Since  the  foregoing  letter  was  written,  some  important 
occurrences  have  taken  place,  which  clearly  show  the  in- 
jurious consequences  of  the  tax  on  foreign  wool,  and  prove 
that  the  manufacturers  have  not  been  mistaken  in  the  opinions 
and  evidence  they  have  given.  The  Government  of  Spain 
has  prohibited  the  introduction,  not  only  of  woollen  manufac- 
tures, hut  of  many  other  manufactures  which  gave  employ- 
ment to  the  skill  and  industry  of  Great  Britain ;  and  they 
have,  moreover,  made  another  considerable  reduction  on  the 
duty  imposed  in  Spain  on  the  exportation  of  their  wool. 

"  By  the  first  measure  they  compel  the  Spaniards  to  manu- 
facture clothing  for  the  supply  of  their  own  countrymen,  and 
thereby  deprive  the  English  manufacturer  of  that  great 
market  for  his  commodities.  It  is  probable  this  prohibitiou 
will  restore  the  Spanish  manufactures  to  that  flourishing  state 
voii.  I.  2  I 
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